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,  ITLOOD  ACaiCUIiTIIRIl  •  . :;  .;  ■ 

■  - :  P.ur  0 o  s.e  S. ta t ement  •  '  ■ 

Plood  Prevention  Activities.  The  flood  prevention  activities,  of  the 
Departraent  are  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  Plood  Control  -r-ct  of  J^me  22, 
1936,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  other  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  department.  The  activities  carried  out  \inder 
this  item  consist  of:, 

1,  The  preliminary  ezam'ination  and  survey  of  watersheds  authorized 

by  the  Congress  for  investigation  and  the  preparation  of  survey 
reports  setting  forth  the  watershed  conditions  and  recommending 
improvement  programs,  and  ;; 

2,  The  installation  of  v/atershed,  improvement  measures  primarily 
for  flood  pr event iop  to  re^tard.  run-off  and  v/aterf low  and  to 
■prevent  erosion  which  are  included  in  improvement  programs, . 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Porest  Service  make  investigations 
of  v/ater sheds  and  prepare  watershed  survey  reports.  The  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  .Iconomics,  the  Production  and  i.arketing  Administration,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  agencies  are  consulted  as  they 
have  interests  or  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  recommended 
programs , 

Watershed  improvement  measures  to  increase  the  infiltration  of  water  into 
v/atershed  lands,  to  retard  and  control  run-off,  and  to  prevent  erosion 
and  thus  reduce  sedimentation  of  stream  channels  and  reservoirs  are 
installed  in  accordance  v/ith  recommended  programs.  This  work  is  done  in 
cooperation  v/ith  State  and  local  agencies  and  land  ov/ners  and  operators. 

General  Basin  Investigations.  General  Basin  Investigation  activities 
consist  of  the  preparation  of  the  agricultural  ohases  of  comprehensive, 
integrated  resource  development  programs  for  the  ^irkansa,s- ^^hite-Red 
River  and  Pev;  Rngland-l'ev/  York  areas  pursuant  to  various  provisions  of 
lav/  relating  to  the  v/ork  of  the  Depe-rtment, 

Resource  development  programs  for  the  i^rlcansas-' ^hite-Red  River  and  the 
:!ev/  Bngland-lfev/  York  areas  a.re  being  developed  cooperatively  by  concerned 
Federal  agencies  with  appropriate  State  and  local  participation,  under 
the  Federal  Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Committee.  By  this  procedure  over¬ 
all  programs  are  prepared  for  the  development,  use  and  conservation  of 
all  natural  resources  in  the  areas,  v/hich,  after  appropriate  reviev/  by 
concerned  Federal  agencies  and  States,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Cong¬ 
ress  for  consideration. 

The  Department,  in  cooperation  v/ith  '^ederal  and  State  agencies,  is  also 
continuing  the  preparation  of  an  agricultural  orograra  for  the  Columbia 
Basin  area  tliroug:h  the  use  of  Flood  Frevention  survey  fmids  and  other 
funds  available  to  the  Department, 
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These  programs  are  Planned  and  are  "being  carried  out  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  v/ith  the  people  in  each  area.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  v/hich  Federal  activities  can  assist  the  people  to  benefi¬ 
cially  use  and  conserve  their  natural  resources  and  to  fulfill  local, 
regional,  and  national  needs. 


Revised 

Budget 

Estimate, 


ADoropriated, ■ 
1953 


Flood  Prevention; 

neasures  primarily  for  flood  pre¬ 
vention  installed  under  Flood 
Control  r.cts,  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys,  and 

general  basin  investigations  ,a/$6. 138,181  37.000.000 

a/  Includes  $418,3^8  available  from  prior  year  balances. 
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Proposed  Revision  of  nethod  of  Financing  the 

Flood  Preventioa  Activities  of  the  Department 

Estimates  under  the  Flood  Prerention  appropriation  item  have  in  past  years 
included  funds  for:  ;• 

(a)  Preliminary  E:caminations  and  Surveys 
(h)  General  Basin  Investigations,  a-nd 
(c)  ’/orks  of  Improvement, 

‘The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  195^  propose  no  change  in  the  method  of 
financing  the  uork  for  the  first  tv;o  items,  Ho’/ever,  estimates  of  funds 
required,  for  .^orks  of  Improvement  have  been  divided  into  tuo  categories, 
as  follovrs: 

A.  Measures  Primarily  for  Flood  Prevention,  such  as  flood  v/a  ter -retard¬ 
ing  structures,  stabilization  and  sedimentation  control  measures, 
stream  channel  improvements,  diversion  ditches,  floodv/ays,  etc,;  and 

B,  Goaseryation  Measures  Contrihuting  to  Flood  Prevention,  such  as 
terracing,  contour  plov/ing,  crop  rotation,  planting  of  perennial 
vegetation  including  trees,  ^grassing,  minor  gully  control  measures, 

•  etc,  ,  ' 

These  tuo  categories  of  v/ork,  uhen  considered  together,  constitute  the 
complementary  measures  for  balanced  v/atershed  improvement  installa.tions 
if  the  program  objectives  are  to  be  attained. 

Estimates  for  category  ii,  "Measures  Primarily  for  Flood  Prevention"  ,  are 
retadned  under  the  appropriation  item  "Flood' prevention"  and  include  the 
costs  of  preparing  detailed  subv/atershed  or  functional  ii/ork  plans  for 
the  total  improvement  program. 

The  195^  Budget  proooses  to  transfer  the  estimates  for  measures  in  cate¬ 
gory  B,  "Conservation  measures  Contributing  to  Flood  Prevention" ,  to  the 
applicable  appropriations  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Forest  Service,  under  which  similar  measures  are  installed  as  a  part  of 
national  programs  administered  by  those  agencies.  Estimates  for  this 
category  are  identified  in  the  activity  schedules  for  the  appropriations 
for  such  national  programs  as  "Additional  measures  to  Accelerate  Flood 
Prevention".  These  transfers  are  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  in  the  same  appropriation  the  funds  for  similar  t::,npes  of  meas¬ 
ures  installed  under  both  national  programs  and  iinder  specific  v/ater- 
shed  improvement  programs. 

The  amounts  transferred,  in  the  estimates  in  195^  are  as  follox^rs: 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Forest  Service: 

ilational  forest  protection  and  management 
Forest  roads  and  trails  (Forest  Service) 
State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 

(Forest  Service)  . . 

Salaries  and  e::penses,  Soil  Conservation 

Service . . . . . . . 

Total . . . . . . 


$288,405 

21,958 


«  •  •  * 


16,000 

1.600.000 

1.926.863 


—  4»5  *“ 


These  transfers  do  not  mean  that  the  "Additional  Heasures  to  Accelerate 
T’lood  Prevention"  in  the  selected  v/atershed  areas  are  considered  to  he 
any  less  important  in  accomplishing  the  total  flood  prevention  joh.  On 
the  contrary,  the  installation  of  these  additional  measures  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  complement  to  the  "rieasures  Primarily  for  Plood  Prevention",  Both 
categories  of  measures  are  required  in  the  amounts  estimated  to  make  up 
a  properly  balanced  program  for  Plood  Prevention  in  these  watersheds, 

Effective  April  1,  1953*  the  Secreta-ry  transferred  general  responsihil- 
ities  for  the  Flood  Prevention  program  and  river  basin  investigations  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  To  more  clearly  fim  responsibilit7/‘  for 
these  programs,  to  simplify  administration  and  to  promote  efficiency, 
the  Secretary  directed  by,  iiemorandum  Po,  1325,  dated  April  1,  1953,  thatj 

"1,  In  accordance  v;ith  policies  osta.blished  by  the  Secretary,  and 
under  over-all  guidance  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  shall  have  general  tesphusihility  f6r  administration 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  authorieed  under  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1936  as  amended  and  supplomontod,  Tho  Service  shall  bo  respon- 
siblo  for  tho  formulation  and  development  of  appropriate  principles,, 
standards,  criteria,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
tho  program,  and  for  development  of  program  plans  and  schedules 
for  tho  making  of  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  and  for 
installation  of  works  of  improvement, 

"2,  Similarly,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  shall  ha.ve  general 
responsibility  for  Department  activities  in  connection  v;ith  the 
river  basin  investiga.tions  and  the  preparation  of  reports  thereon, 

"3.  The  Forest  Service  shall  have  responsibility,  under  such 
policies,  principles,  standards,  criteria,  and  procedures  as  are 
or  may  be  established,  for  the  making  of  preliminary  examinations 
and  surveys,  the  installation  of  works  of  improvement  in  connection 
v/ith  flood  control,  and  the  collection  of  data,  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  river  basin  reports,  on: 

"(a)  All  national  Forests  and  other  lands  in  the  v/atershed  or 
basin  administered  by  the  Forest  Service, 

"(b)  Range  areas  adjacent  to  national  Forests  in  the  watershed 
or  basin  and  used  in  conjunction  v/ith  such  forests, 

"(c)  Other  forest  lands,,  within  the  vratershed  or  basin, 

"The  Forest  Service  shall  continue  to  coooerate  aiid  enter  into  agreements 
xi^ith,  and  utilize  the  services  of.  State  forestry  agencies  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  v/hen  State  and  pr.iv8.te  forest  lands  within  the  watershed  or  region 
are  affected, 

"In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  delegated  herein,  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  shall,  utilize  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
iConomics  and  other  bureaus  and  agencies  v/ithin  or  outside  the  Department 
v/here  appropriate,  and  dAslrable  and  where,  such  arrangement  vrill  avoid  the 
necessity  for  adding  to  the  staff  and  functions  of  the  Soil-  Conservation 
Service,"  .  .  ,  ....  ... 
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FLOCJ  ,PRH)7FFTIOiNj,  aCFIICULTURE 
Purpose  Statement 

Flood  Prevention  ^-ictivities »  Tlie  flood  prevention  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  Flood  dontrol  Act June  22,  1936^ 
as  aaended  and  supplemented,  and  other  provisions  of  l^ws  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department.  The  activities  carried/ out  under  this  item 

consist  of:  / 

/ 

1.  The  preliminary  examination  and  survey  of  lAratersheds  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  investigation  ano.  the  preparation  of  survey 
reports  setting  forth  the  watershed  conditions  and  recommending 
improvement  programs,  and 

2.  The  installation  of  watershed  improvement  measures  prim.arily 
for  flood  prevention  to  retard  run-ofl'and  waterflow  and  to 
prevent  erosion  which  are  included  in/ improvement  prograras. 

/ 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  hS’.ve  been  assigned 
the  responsibility,  on  a  territorial  basis,'  for  the  investigation  of 
watersheds  and  the  prepara.tion  of  watershed  survey  reports.  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  economics,  the  Pro  duct  iont. and  marketing  Administration, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  at^encies  are  consulted  as 
they  have  interests  or  oan  contribute  to  the  development  of  recommended 
pro  grams . 

/ 

Watershed  improvement  measures  to  increase  tne  infiltration  of  water  into 
watershed  lands,  to  retard  and  control  run-off,  and  to  prevent  erosion  and 
thus  reduce  sedimentation  of  stream' charnels  ano  reservoirs  are  installed 
in  accordance  vith  recommended  pro4Ta;iTs .  This  vjork  is  lian-.led  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Servj.ce,  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  agencies  and  land  ovmers  and  operators. 

General  Basin  Investigations .  ■General  Basin  Investigation  activities  con¬ 
sist  Oi  the  preparation  of  the'  agricultural  phases  of  cornprehensi/e,  inte¬ 
grated  resource  development  progrann  for  the  J'-rkansas-bhite-flGd  River,  the 
Colorado  River,  and  hew  Fngland-FieT;  fork  areas  pursuant  to  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  relating  to  the  work  of  the  .jeoartirent . 

Resource  development  pi-ograms  for  the  .--rkansas-v/hite-Red  River  and  txie  hew 
•Cngland-New  'fork  areas  are  being  developed  cooperatively  by  concerned 
Federel  agencies  with  appro joriate  State  and  local  participation,  under  the 
Federal  Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Committee.  By  this  procedure  over-all 
pro  grams  are  prepared  for  the  development,  use  and  conservation  of  all 
na.tural  resources  infthe  areas,  7/hich,  after  appropriate  revie’J  by  con¬ 
cerned  Federal  agencies  and  States,  vd.ll  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
for  consideration The  agricultural  program  for  the  Golorsido  River  area 
is  to  comple.ment  plans  already  prepared  by  othjr  agencies  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  irrigation  end  power  resources  of  the  river  so  that  a  coDjolc'ts- 
programrfor  dovglopnent  of  the  land  and  water  rv.sourccs  of  the  area  will  ' 
bo  available  for  consideration  of  tia^  Congress  and  in  order fthat  protection 
may  be  provided  main  stream  reservoirs  by  watershed  treatment  above  reser¬ 
voirs. 

/' 
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The  Department,  in  cooperation  vdth  Federal  cind  State  agencies,  is  also 
continuing  the  preparation  of  an  agricultural  program  for  the  Columbia 
Basin  area  tlrrough  the  use  of  Flood  Prevention  survey  funds  and  other 
funds  available  to  the  Department . 

These  programs  are  planned  and  are  being  carried  out  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  v;ith  the  people  in  each  area.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  an  effective 
means  by  ?hich  Federal  activities  can  assist  the  people  to  beneficially 
use  and  conserve  their  natural  resources  and  to  fulfill  local,  regional, 
and  national  needs. 


Appropriated, 

1953 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1954 


:ieasures  primarily  for  flood  prevention 
installed  under  Flood  Control  Acts, 
preliminary  examinations  and  su.rveys, 
and  general  basin  investigations 


a/rf6,138,181 


^il2,833, 000 


Measures  primarily  for  flood  prevention 
installed  under  legislation  other 
than  the  Flood  uontrol  ...cts  . . 

Total 


I 


6,138.181 


2,733.000 

15, 566,000 


/ 

5 

a/  Includes  'o4l8,348  a.vailabls  from* prior  year  balances. 
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/ 


Proposed  Revision  of  Method  of  Financing  t,ho 

Flood  Prevention  iictivities  .of  the  Depc-rtingnt 

Fstimates  under  the  Flood  Prevention  appropriation  item /have  in  past  years 
included  funds  for; 


(a)  Preliminary  Fxc'iiiinatidns  and  Purveys 
(h)  General  Basin  Investigations,  and 
l>c)  »'iorks  of  Improvement. 


. / 


/ 


The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  propose  no  cha.i^ge  in  the  method  of 
financing  the  work  for  the  first  tvio  items.  However ,/ esti-Tiates  of  funds 
required  for.  -Jorks  of  Improvement  have  been,  divided  ihto  tup  categories, 
o.s  follov/s;  I 

.  /  ■  • 

A.  lueasures  Primarily  for  Flood  rrevention,  such  ^  flood  Vifater-ro taxiing 
structures,  sta-bilization  and  sedimentation  control  m'-asures,  stream 
channel  improvements,  diversion  ditclies,  flood^/ays,  etG.|  and 

s 

'i 

B.  Conservation  Pleasures  Contributing  to  Flood  Prevention,  such  as 
terracing,  .contour  plowing','  crop  rotation,  piianting  of  perennial 
vegetation  including  trees,  t^rassin^,,  minor  |ully  control  niea.sures, 

etc. 

*  (• 

These  tvjo  categories  of  work,  when  considered  together,  constitute  the 
complementary  raeasures  for  balanced  Y/atershed  inprovement  installations 
if  the  pro  gram' objectives  are  to  be  attained,  f 

Fstimates  for  category  A,  "Measures  Primarily  fpr  Flood  Prevention”,  are 
retained  under  the  appropriation  item  "Flood  prevention"  and  include  the 
costs  of  prep,. ring  detailed  subv^atershed  or  furictional  ’^rork  plans  for  the 
total  improvement  program. 


The  1954  Budget . proposes  to  transfer  the  est:^nates  for  measures  in  category 
B,  "Conservation  tieasurGS  Contributing  to  Fl|>od  Prevention",  to  the  applic¬ 
able  appropriations  of  the  Soil  Conservatior|'  Service,  The  Forest  Service 
and  Production  and  Marketing  ^-administration!  under  wiiicli  similax  measures 
are  installed  as  a  part  of  na.tional  orograi^  administered  by  those  a.gencies. 
Fstirmatcs  for  this  category  are  identifiedlin  the  activity  schedules  for 
the  appropriations  for  such  national  progl^ams  as  "Additional  measures  to 
Accelerate  Flood  Prevention" .  These  transfers  are  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  in  the  same  appropriation  the  funds  for  similar  types 
of  measures  installed  und^r  '^oth  national  programs  and  und^^r  specific 
watershed  iniorovemcnt  programs.  ,/  . 

•  k  ■ 

The  amounts '  transferred  in  the  ^stdnatds  in  1954  2-re  as  follows: 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Forest  Service: 
National  forest  protection  and /manage '.to nt 
Forest  research  . . . 


sp7Sl,00C 

35,000 


F'orost  roads  and  trails  (Forest  Sorvioe)  , , . , ,  ,j, . , ,  267^000 

State  and  orivate  forestry,  cooperation  (Forest 

Sorvicse)  . . . . . . .  185,000 

Salaries  and- expenses.  Soil  Conservation  Service  ...3,190,000 
Conservation  and  uso  of  agricultural  land  resources, 

(Production  and.  l-arketing  Administration)  ........  2,436,000 

Total  . . . .....i .  6,894,000 

Those  transfers  do  not  moan  that  the  "Additional  -.Measures  to  Accelerate 
Flood  Prevention"  in  the  selected  i/vatershed  a.roas  .’are  considered  to  be  any 
less  important  in  'accoriiplisiTi.ng  the  total  flood  prevention  job.  On  the 
contrar^^,  the  installation  of  these  addition-al  m^jasurcs  is  a  necessary 
complement  to  the  "ivieasiires  Priraarily  for  Flood  Prevention",  jioth  cate¬ 
gories  of  measures  are  required  in  the  ;miounts  edtimatod  to  make  up  a 
properly  balanced  program  for  Flood  Prevention  in  these  watersheds. 

I 

Ta.ble  1.  below  six)ws,  with  respect  to  those  watersheds  where  a  watershed 
improvement  program  for  flood  prevention  is  being  installed  or  p2X)posed, 
the  cost  of  A«-":vieasures  Primarily  for  Flood  Prevention"  .and  B«-"eonserva- 
tion  M.jasures  Contributing  to  Flood  Prevention".  The'  latter  category 
is  divided  into  the  cost  of  installing'  such  measures  under  (1)  "current 
national  programs"  within  those  v/atersheds,  and  (2)  "additional  meaaires 
to  accelerate  flood  prevention".  The  table  also  reflects  separately,' 
.stimates  for  the  measures  to  bo  installed  under  Pa.rt  I  .-"Watershed  improve¬ 
ment  programs  authorized  under  flood  control:  acts",  and  Part  II .-"Flood 
prevention  measures  authorized  under  legislation  other  than  the  flood 
control  acts".  The  obligations  show-n  under Adda tiona.l  measures  to 
accelerate  flood  prevention"  are  reflected  in  detail  under  the  applicable 
aopropria-tion  items  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Servicoy  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Production  and  marketing  Administration. 

Table  2.  below  shov/s  th^  ■’cotal  ^stiimted  Federal  costs  of  improvements 
authorized  or  recommended  in  survey  reports  and  th.j  estimated  annual  and 
cumulative  Federal  obli  ations  for  th:>se  measures  •  It  adso  shov/s  the 
total  estimated  noh-Federal-  contribution  to  the  costs  of  improvements  so 
authorized  or  recoiramendod  and  an  annual -and  cumuLative  estimate  of  such 
non-Federal  contribitions . 

In  connection  vdth  the  Federal  costs,  at  should  be  noted  that  the  figures 
in  column  3  reflect  the  costs  shown  in  the  survey  reports  adjusted  to 
June  30,  1952,  for  changed  price  factor  only  o.nd'  do  not  trke  into  account 
p-^nding  or  proposed  pro,. a  am  changes  involved  in  survey  reviews.  Progress 
vdth  the  installation  of  mo'^sures  j,o.r  several  of  the  watersheds  indicated 
on  this  table  has  reveal^^d  the  need /for  re-vdew  of  previously  recommended 
and  authorized  programs.  The  x'ublip  Works  vjormnitt..es  of  the  house  or 
Senate  have,  by  resolution,  authorized  such  review  of  reports  on  the 
-•olorado  (i'dddlc),  Coosa,  Potomac,/ Trinity,  and  I'liasiiita  watordaeds. 

Review  work  on  these  wat-..r3heds  is  in  various  st-apes  of  progress.  .In  the 
Trinity  and  Vlasliita  'watersheds,  where  review  v.ork  lias  progressed  to  the 
■point  where  prelimina.ry  cost' estijmtos' have  bden 'liicdej  the  need  for 


i 


s-abst£'j:itially  revisad^  and  liigncr  improveinDny  programs  has  been 

%'  indioated.  Increased  benefits  canNalso  be  expected.  The  advisability 
of  making  reviev/  roports  on  the  Buf^J-o  Greek,  yao  Little  Sioux,  the 
Tallahatchie,  and  th^;  lazoo  v/atershe^s  is  also  Apparent •  The  need  for 
these  reviev/s  is  being  called  to  the  '4ttentio]/ of  the  appropriate 
officials.  In  the  meantime,  insta.lla.t^on  of  improvement  measures  on 
all  of  these  Y^atorsheds  is  progressing  'pn  tie  basis  of  the  existing 
authorized  reports  and  appropriation  language. 
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MEASURDS  PRIMARILY  TOR  AHD  COin!RIBnTIII&  TO  FLOOD  PRJSVJUITIOH 


(FLOOD  PHSVISITIOH  WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMEBT) 

Table  1.-- Jatlmatad  obllgatlona.  flaeal  years  19S2-S4 


Watershed 


Hsa^urea 


ConserTation  measures  contributing  to 

flood  prevention 

1 

Total,  all  : 
measures 
except  : 
funds  in  ; 
current 
national  : 
programs  : 
(columns  : 
(2),  (4),  : 

(6)  and  (8)): 

ScilConserwation  * 
Serrice,  salaries  ' 
and  expenses 

Forest 

Serrice  • 

Production  and 

Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion,  agricultural 
conserTatton  program 

Extension 

Service 

Total, 
Current 
/ mtional 
and 

accelerated 

program 

;  : Additional; 

s  Current  '  “aaeures 
! Rational*  acoel- 

;  !t>re7entlon! 

:Additlonal: 

Current  *  “aasures  : 

National*  “f®!’  * 

Program  *  **'ats  : 
rrogram  _  . 

tnreyention: 

Current 

National 

Program 

Additional 
measures 
to  accel¬ 
erate 
flood 
prevent ion 

Curren^ 

Natio^l 

Pro^am 

(3) 

I 

(4) 

(5) 

(6)  : 

X 

(7) 

(8) 

/  (9). 

(10) 

(11)  : 

$15,000 

• 

$43,891 

(a)  , 

$3,0^ 

$61,891 

$202,263: 

15,000 

52.133 

-  . 

-  -1 

$116,527 

- 

3,000 

\  186,660 

240,244; 

15,000 

45^1100 

113,546 

- 

3,000 

\  176,548 

610,000: 

162,000 

38,4/^ 

— 

(a) 

21,500 

221,946 

202,346: 

162,000 

44,173 

\  ”  “ 

-  - 

■  247,352 

- 

21,500 

475,025 

232,457: 

162,000 

85,000 

\  "  " 

241,029 

- 

21,500 

509.529 

724,000: 

29,000 

17,403 

$iVooo 

$10,100 

(a) 

20,100 

92,^03 

59,680: 

29,000 

73,235 

12^00 

15,576 

349,255 

- 

20,100 

499,166 

224,224: 

29,000 

150,000 

i4,6do 

15,000 

340,326: 

20,100 

568,426 

332,000: 

84,000 

37.856 

(a) 

52,000 

173,856 

,  548,640: 

84,000 

56,344 

.  . 

\  _ 

332,736 

- 

52,000 

525,080 

816,584: 

84,000 

50,000 

\ 

324,229 

- 

52,000 

510,229 

800,000: 

39,000 

122,228 

/  8,500 

\  9,000 

(a) 

9,000 

187,728 

516,906; 

39,000 

148,42^ 

/  12,000 

N30,000 

255,737 

- 

9,000 

494,163 

:  696,726: 

39,000 

157.  (W 

13,000 

i)o,000 

249,199 

- 

9,000 

507,199 

:  931.000: 

25,000 

101,690 

241^97 

(a) 

1,500 

369,587 

536.299: 

25,000 

/  -  “ 

100,680 

321,% 

22,937 

- 

1,500 

471,563 

719,893: 

25,000 

/  -  - 

100,680 

579,060 

22,351 

- 

1,500 

728,531 

1,532,000: 

60,000 

Y 

:  62,321 

18,400 

4,355 

\  (a) 

37,250 

182,326 

101,516: 

60^0 

:  72,490 

17,000 

6,200 

\  727,178 

37,250 

920,118 

118,028; 

^000 

228,000 

17,000 

\708,587 

- 

37,250 

1,050,837 

284,000: 

■^20,000 

i 

51.712 

123,662 

(\ 

1,500 

196,874 

281,566: 

20,000 

:  -  - 

50,580 

113,078 

4^388 

• 

1,500 

226,546 

286,345: 

20,000 

: 

50,580 

190,000 

0 

Pi 

0 

- 

1,500 

302,410 

360,000: 

(15 

PART  I.  Watershed  Improvement 
Drograma  authorized  under  flood 

control  acta 

1.  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  T. ; 

Fiscal  year  1952  . . 

Fiscal  year  1953  . . . 

Fiscal  year  195^  ........... 

2.  Colorado  (Middle),  Tez.; 

Fiscal  year  1952  . 

Fiscal  year  1953  ........... 

Fiscal  year  195^  . . 

3.  Coosa,  Qa. ; 

Fiscal  year  1952  . . 

Fiscal  year  1953  . 

Fiscal  year  195^ . . 

4.  Little  Siouz,  Iowa; 

Fiscal  year  1952  . 

Fiscal  year  1953  ........... 

Fiscal  year  1954  . . 

5.  Little  Tallahatchie,  Miss.; 

Fiscal  year  1952  . . 

Fiscal  year  1953  . 

Fiscal  year  1954  . . 

6.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Fiscal  year  1952  . 

Fiscal  year  1953  . . 

Fiscal  year  1954  . . 

7.  Potomac,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Md,,  Va. : 

Fiscal  year  1952  . 

Fiscal  year  1953  . . 

Fiscal  year  1954  . 

8.  Santa  Tnez,  Calif.; 

Fiscal  year  1952  . 

Fiscal  year  1953  . 

Fiscal  year  1954  . 


(2) 


$158,372 

188,111 

565,000 


135.413 


Total, 

all 

neasures 
(columns 
(2)  and 
(10)) 


(12) 


$220,263 

374,771 

741,548 

385,846 

663,309 

1,148,529 

124,780 

634,579 

735.426 

684,640 

1,285,320 

1,260,229 

573,406 

1,012,463 

1,241,199 

664,489 

870,010 

1,681,531 

217,166 

959,456 

1,106,837 

354,778 

399,813 

472,410 


/ 

y 

y 


\ 


-  2  - 


T 

Conservation  measures  contributing  to  flood  prevention 

Total,  all 

Watershed 

\ 

Measures 
primarily 
for  flood 

Soil  Conservation 
,  Service,  salaries 
and  expenses 

Torest  Service  • 
: 

Production  and  :  : 

Marketing  AdmlnlBtra-:Bxtension: 

tion,  agricultural  :  Service 
conservation  program  : 

Total, 

current 

measures 
except 
funds  in 
current 

Total, 

all 

measures 

:Addltional 

:Addltional 

Additional: 

national 

national 

(columns 

prevention 

-  .  i  measure 6 

Ka’Sori**^ 

n^od 

.  .  :  measures 

Current 

Rational 

Program 

measures  :  « 

.  Current 
to  acoel-  :  Katlonal 
erate  :  pj»Qgp^ 
flood  : 

and 

accelerated 

program 

progrws 

(oolums 

(2),l4), 

(6)ani(8)) 

(2)  and 
(10)) 

;prevention. 

.•Preveption 

prevention: 

(1) 

PART  I.  Watershed  Improvement 
programs  authorized  under  flood 

control  acts  -  Cont'd. 


9,  Irinlty,  Tex,: 

Fiscal  year  1952  .. 
Fiscal  year  1953  • • 
Fiscal  yesc:  195^  .. 

10,  Washita,  Okla. ,  Tex.: 

Fiscal  year  1952  ,, 
Fiscal  year  1953  ,, 
Fiscal  year  195^  ,, 

11,  Tazoo,  Hiss,: 

Fiscal  yesur  1952  . . 
Fiscal  year  1953  .. 
Fiscal  year  195^ 

12,  Fmergencles: 

Fiscal  year  1952  .. 
Fiscal  year  1953  >• 

Total,  part  I: 
Fiscal  year  1952 
Fiscal  year  1953 
Fiscal  year  195^ 


IW 


$590,352 

914,968 

3,926,000 

533.574 

866,035 

2,089,000 

438,303 

739,713 

1,199,000 

178,006 

300.000 


(3) 


$290,000 
290,000 
290,,  000 

253  ,'000 
253,900 
253, Opo 

143,0) 

143,00 

143,000' 


:  3,478,792 


(4) 


$390,300 

605,022 

700,000 

106,971 

173,645 

394,000 

178,702 

287,824 

429,000 


(7) 


PART  II,  Flood-prevention  meae- 
nres  authorized  nnder  legisla¬ 

tion  other  than  the  flood 
control  eicts 

1,  Brazos,  Tex.:  Fiscal  year  1954 

2.  Delaware,  R.T,,  H.J.,  Pa.,  Del. 

Md,:  Fiscal  year  1954  ...... 

3.  Pecos,  N.  Mex.,  Tex.:  Fiscal 

year  1954  . 

4,  Savannah,  Ga. ,  H.C,,  S.C,: 

Fiscal  year  1954  . 

5m  Scioto,  Ohio:  Fiscal  year  1954 

6.  Sny,  Ill,:  Fiscal  year  1954  ,, 

7.  South  Platte,  (Upper)  Colo.: 

Fiscal  year  1954  . 

Total,  part  II,  fiscal 
year  1954  . 

Grand  total,  fiscal  year  1954  ... 


1,120,OOOl  _ 

5,222,116:1,120,000:  1,^3, 
11.248.000:1.120.000;  2.238. 


725,000 

353,000 

295,000 

481,000 

189,000 

265,000 

425.000 


-2.733.000 


98,118 
,292 
000 


943,000: 

: 

302,000; 

492,000 

327,000 

204,000 

23,000 

174.000 


2.465.000 


24,000 

40,000 

40,000 

250.000 


2,186,830 

497,310 

439,280 

951,969 

208,815 

17,553 

267.618 


952.000 


354.000;  4.569.375 


13.981.000:3.585.000;  3.190.000;  444.260:  1.268.000;  8.88lJt82 


$1,325,000 

373,000 

230,000 

224,000 

110,000 

55,000 

119.000, 


2.436.000 


(9) 


-  - 

-  . 

(a) 

$35,200 

$715,500 

/  $980,652 

$1,305,852 

-  .e 

$1,174,171 

.  - 

35,200 

2,104,393 

/  1,519,990 

3,019,361 

— 

— 

1,144,152 

35,200 

2,169,352 

/  4,626,000 

6,095,352 

«  * 

(a) 

24,300 

? 

384,273i 

640,545 

917,845 

— 

— 

581,560 

-  - 

24,300 

1,032,505 

1,039,680 

1,898,540 

566,692 

24,300 

1,237,9^ 

2,483,000 

3,326,992 

$23,000 

$8,100 

(a) 

35,600 

388, i^2 

625,105 

826,705 

34,500 

30,000 

576,395 

-  - 

35,600 

1,107,319 

1,057,537 

1,847,032 

37,500 

90,000 

561,664 

35,600 

1,296^764 

1,718,000 

2,495,764 

-  «• 

f  .  • 

178,006 

178,006 

.  - 

/  -  • 

300.000 

300.000 

219,302 

396,614 

(a) 

240,950 

2,9,74,984 

4,873,524 

6,453,776 

226,760 

516,300 

4,425,236 

-  - 

240,950 

8,942,538 

7,251,708 

13,264,654 

232.760 

914.000 

4.312.107 

240.950 

9.057.817 

14.400.00; 

20.305.817 

95,000 

83,000 

34,001 


56,000 

77,060 

6,000 

26.700 


377.700 


4,999,830 

1,480,310 

1,392,280 

1,778,969 

663,015 

127,253 

923.918 


11.365.575 


2.436.000:  618.650:  20.423.392 


2,500,00 

900,00 

712,00 

825,00 

349,00 

345,00 

844.00 


5,724,830 

1,833,310 

1,687,280 

2,259,969 

852,015 

392,253 

1.348.918 


6.475.00 


14.098.575 


20.875.00 


34.404.392 


(a)  "Cnrrent  national  program"  figures  for  fiscal  year  1952  for  Production  and  Marketing  Administration's  agricultural  conservation  program  are  not  avail¬ 
able  and  are  not  included  in  this  table. 


MEASURES  PRIHAEILT  FOR  AHD  COiraRIBUTIH&  TO  PIOOD  PRBVMTIOH 
(FLOOD  PRETCHTIOH  WORXS  OF  IMPEOVEMEaiT) 

Tatle  2. — SiimmaT-ir  of  estimated  ■progr-am  noatfl  and  progreea 


Watershed 


Total  Estimated  Federal 

cost  of  lii5)roTament3 
In  sufyey  reports 


Costa 
shown  In 
survey 
rqiorte 


;  Based  on 
costs  as  of 
June  30, 
1953 


(3) 

$5,278,837 

: 5,466,790 

1  ” 

■2,491,230 

6,838,200 

7;739,340 

19.^90,795 

1,65.9,160 

2,1^6,870 


Es^BiatadL  Federal 
o^lgatioiLB 


Total  estiioated  non-^Federal  oontrilsutlona* 
to  cost  of  improvement 3  in  anrvey  reports’ 


By  years 


Cumulative 


TsT 


$1,042,472 

1.282.716 

1.892.716 

880,950 

1.113.407 

1.837.407 

461,688 

685,912 

1,017,912 

4,356,274 

5.172.858 

5.972.858 

I, 639,280 
2,336,006 
3,267,006 

5,167,816 

5.887.709 

7.419.709 

503,276 

621.304 

905.304 

1,228,537 

1.514.882 

1.874.882 

5,630,468 

7,150,458 

II, 776,458 


Initial 

estimated 

contritutlons 


Initial 
estimated 
oontributions 
based  on 
costs 

June  30.  1962 


Approximate  : 
eumolatiTe  : 
non-Federal  : 
contributions! 


Eemarlse 


w 


(1) 

PART  I.  Watershed  tnmrovernent 
programs  authorised  under 

flood  oontrol  acts 

1.  Buffalo  Creek,  5.T. 

Flaoal  year  1952 
Fiscal  year  1953 
Fiscal  year  1954  .. 

2.  Colorado  (Middle),  Tex 

Fiscal  year  1952 
Fiscal  year  1953 
Fiscal  year  1954 

3.  Coosa,  Ca . 

Fiscal  year  1952 
Fiscal  year  1953 
Fiscal  year  1954 

4.  Little  Sioux,  Iowa 

Fiscal  year  1952 
Fiscal  year  1953 
Fiscal  year  1954 

5.  Little  Tallahatchie,  M 

Fiscal  year  1952 
Fiscal  year  1953 
Fiscal  year  1954 

6.  Los  Angelas,  Calif, 

Flsoal-yeax  1952 
Fiscal  year  1953 
Fiscal  year  1954 

7.  Potomac,  Pa,,  W.Va.,  Md 

Fiscal  year  1952  , 
Fiscal  year  1953  . 
Fiscal  year  1954  . 

8.  Santa  Inez,  Calif,  , 

Fiscal  year  1952  . 
Fiscal  year  1953  , 
Fiscal  year  1954  . 

9.  Trinity,  Tex.  .,,,,, 

Fiscal  year  1952  , 
Fiscal  year  1953  . 
Fiscal  year  1954  , 


Va. 


(2) 

$2,581,400 

2,693,000 

1.233,000 

4,280,000 

4,221,000 

8,380,000 

859,000 

434,000 


32,000,000;  64,943,540 


(4) 


$202,263 

240,244 

610,000 

202,346 

232,457 

724,000 

59,680 

224,224 

332,000 

548,640 

816,584 

800,000 

516,906 

696,726 

931,000 

536,299 

719,893 

1,532,000 

101,516 

118,028 

284,000 

281,566 

286,345 

360,000 

980,652 

1.519,990 

4,626,000 


(9) 


1,301,689 


— ; 

61,000 


$1,'*45,814 


1,527,373 


6,695.885 


1,627,120:  3,726v105 


2,458,900:  5,409,640 


4,565,534:  9,382,103 


2,942,966 

139,690 


14,017,115:  32,059,721 


-  -;Eevlew  survey  considered  advisahle. 

$292,050: 

377.000: 

593,000: 

-  -:Revisw  survey  in  process,  hut  not 
477,378:  yet  at  draft  report  stage, 

558,210: 

643,272: 

-  -:Hovlew  survey  in  process,  hut  not 
417,780:  yet  at  draft  report  stage. 

732,860: 

1,175.570: 

-  -:Bevlew  survey  considered  advisahle. 
120,500: 

166,000: 

211,000: 

-  -:Revlew  sxurvey  considered  advisahle. 
440,489: 

984,880: 

1,6^4, 580; 

-  -:S8timate  8  years  to  complete  at 
1,257,017:  optimum  rate  of  progress,  40 
1,709,235:  years  to  oonplete  at  F.I.  1953 
2,414,235:  rata. 

-  -:Review  survey  in  process. 

399.670: 

526,000: 

861,000: 

-  -:Betlmate  2  years  to  complete  at 
103,110:  optimum  rate  of  progress,  4 
183,000:  years  to  ooii5)lete  at  F.T.  1953 
261,000:  rate, 

-  -:Revlsw  survey  in  process.  Estimate 

5,709,000:  12  years  to  complete  program  roc- 

7,453,000:  ommended  in  draft  report  (Feh., 
8,753,000:  1952)  at  optimum  rats  of  progress, 

;  89  years  to  complete  at  F.T,  1953 

;  rate. 


V 


.  2  - 


Vatershed 


Total  eatloated  Federal 

cost  of  ii!^)ro7ementB 
In  Bttrrey 


Bstlmated  Federal 
obligatione 


Total  estlsated  non^ederal  eontributions 
to  cost  of  iniprovements  in  snrvej  reports 


Initial 

Goats 

Based  on 

Initial 

estimated 

Approximate 

shovn  in 

costs  as  of 

By  years 

Cumulative 

estimated 

contrlbutlone 

cumulative 

survey 

Jxine  30, 

contributions 

based  on 

non-Federax 

:  reports 

1952 

costs 

contribut^ne 

June  30.  1952 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

\ 

/ 

/ 

\ 

$11,243,000:  $22,823,290 

-  . 

-  - 

$3,169,600 

$7,258,384 

«  - 

$640,545 

$5,119,016 

•  - 

$2,244,000 

-  - 

..  . 

1,039,680 

6,158,696 

-  - 

2,623,000 

\  -- 

2.483,000 

8,641,696 

3,042,000 

21,700,000 

34,382,330 

16,031,000 

33,091.500 

-  . 

625,105 

2,183,811 

-  - 

/  ”  " 

697.263 

V  - 

-  - 

1,057,537 

3,241,348 

.  . 

/  “  " 

1,158,320 

A- 

1,718,000 

4,959,348 

/ 

1,815,920 

- 

178,006 

486,599 

/  -  • 

300,000 

786.599 

.  y 

..  • 

.  .. 

^  -  - 

\ 

\ 

786,599 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

' 

89,624,400 

175.230'v382 

V  - 

-  - 

— 

47,469,841 

103,679,181 

-  . 

-  - 

4,873,524 

28,700,187 

-  • 

•  - 

12,158,257 

..  • 

-v 

7,251.708 

35,951.895 

-  - 

..  . 

16,471,505 

\ 

~ 

14,400,000 

50.351.895 

:  -  - 

21,384,577 

Eemarks 


(1) 

PAHT  I.  Waterahed  ImproTemoat 
programe  authorized  xindar 

flood  control  acta  -  Cont'd. 


10.  Washita,  Okla.,  Tex. 
Plaoal  7ear  1952  .. 
FI seal  year  1953  .< 
Plocal  year  195^  .. 


11.  Tazoo,  Mies.  , 

Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year 

12.  Emergeaciea; 

Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year 


1952 

1953 

195^ 

1952 

1953 

195^ 


Total,  part  I  ..... 
Fiscal  year  1952 
Fiscal  year  1953 
Fiscal  year  195^ 


PAHT  II.  Flood  prevention  meas- 
lires  anthorlzed  under  legisla¬ 

tion  other  than  the  flood 
control  acta 

1.  Brazos,  Tex . . 

Fiscal  year  195*^ 

2.  Delavrare,  H.T,,  H.J. , 

Del.,  Md . 

Fiscal  year  195^ 

3*  Pecos,  N.  Mex.,  Tex.  , 

Fiscal  year  195^  .. 

4.  SaTarmah,  Oa. ,  N.C.,  f 
Fiscal  year  1954  . . 


Pa 


69,084,0001  79,554,000 


32,766,000 

14,683,800 

14,906,000 


37,240,000 

16,887,000 

18,395,000 


2,500,000 

900,000 

712,000 

825,000 


39,981,305 

31,616,000 

5,442,500 

6,103,400 


46,098,000 

36,136,000 

6,301,000 

7,565,000 


(9) 


Review  eurvey  in  process,  Bstlmate 
15  years  to  complete  program  rec¬ 
ommended  in  draft  report  (Hov, , 

1951)  nt  optimum  rate  of  progress, 

68  years  to  complete  at  F.T,  1953  rate. 
Review  survey  considered  advisable. 


The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950, 
approved  Hay  I7,  1950  (See.  2l6) 
authorizes  the  use  of  not  more 
than  $300,000  each  year  for  emer¬ 
gency  flood  prevention  measures 
to  safeguard  lives  and  property 
on  any  watershed  whenever  fire  or 
any  other  natural  element  or 
force  has  caused  a  sudden  Iqpair- 
ment  of  that  watershed. 


1,440,00 

840,00 

250,00 

331,00 


Survey  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  3-10-52. 

Survey  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  3-19-52, 

Survey  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  5-10-52, 

Survey  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  9-30-52. 
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Total  estiisated  Federal 

cost  of  lisprovenents 
in  surrey  reoorts 

Fstimatsd  Federal 
ohligations 

Total  estimated  non-Federal  contrihutions 
to  cost  of  In^irOTements  in  surrey  reports 

/ 

Watershed 

Coats 
shotm  in 
surrey 
reports 

Based  on 
coats  as  of 
June  30, 
1952 

J 

By  years 

Cumulatire 

Initial 

estimated 

contrihutions 

Initial 
estimated 
contrihutions 
based  on 
costs 

Approximate 

cnmulatire 

non-Federal 

contrihutions 

! 

Bemarhe 

(1) 

PART  II.  Flood  oroTention  meas- 
nres  authorised  under  leriela- 

tion  other  than  the  flood 

control  acts  -  Cont'd. 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(75 

X8) 

(9i 

5*  Scioto,  Ohio  . . 

riscal  year  1954 

$11,615,210 

$13,226,000 

$349,000 

345,000 

844.000 

$349,000 

345,000 

844.000 

$8,692,780 

'  $10,014,000 

$260,000 

Surrey  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  3-19-52. 

6,  Sny,  Ill . 

Fiecal  Tear  1954 . . 

6,542,777 

7,834,000 

3,251,406 

3,889,100 

170,000 

Surrey  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  3-10-52* 

7.  South  Platte  (Upper),  Colo.  , 
Fiscal  year  1954  . 

32,935,100 

32,935,100 

2,838,100 

2,838,100 

70.000 

Surrey  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  7-3-52* 

Total,  part  11  . 

182.532.887 

206.071.100 

6M5jmo 

6.475.000 

97.925.491 

112.841.200 

3.361.000 

Grand  total,  tabla  2. 
Fiscal  year  1952  . , 
Fiscal  year  1953  , , 
Fiscal  year  1954  .. 


272,157,287 

- 


381,301,482 

-  -I  4,873,524 

-  7,251,708 

-  -!  20.875.000 


28,700,187 

35.951.895 

56.826.895 


145,395,332 
— : 


216,520,381 


: 

- 

12,158,257: 

16,471,505: 

24.745.577: 


1 


i 
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-  6  -  (Revised) 

FLOOD  ?RFVDlfTIOH»  AGRICULTURE 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . . . . ?7»750,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to: 

Section  411 . . . . . $309 

Section  412  . . . . . .  266  -575 

iictivities  transferred  in  1954  estimates  for  measures  con¬ 
tributing  to  flood  prevention,  as  shown  in  detail  on  ne::t 

»2 . 029 . 592 

Sase  for  1954  . . . .  5,719,833 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . . .  7.000.000 

Increase  (direct  appropriation)  . .  +1.280.167 


■Rote:  Although  an  increase  in  appropriation  of  i?!, 280,167  is  requested 


for  this  item  in  1954  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  he  an 
increase  of  only  $861,819  in  total  ftinds  available,  due  to  the 
availability  of. prior  year  balances  of  $418,348  in  the  fiscal 
year  1953. 

SUilLUl'ir  OF  IHCR'IASLS  Al'D  DSCR’EASES,  1954 
(Cn  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


For  preparation  of  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  .......  -194,118 

For  installation  of  measures  primarily  for  flood. prevention 

(v;orks  of  improvement)  under  the  Flood  Control  Acts  +1,06U,213 

For  legal  work  and  over-all  coordination  and  supervision  of 

flood  prevention  activities  . . . .  -8,276 


PROU  ]GT  STATTllDi^JT 
(Reflecting  available  funds) 


1953 

Increases 

1954 

Project 

1952 

(estimated) 

and 

Decreases 

Revised 
( estimated) 

1,  Preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys  , . 

2.  measures  primarily 

$1,685,925 

$694,118 

-$194,118(1) 

$500,000 

for  flood  prevention 
(works  of  improve¬ 
ment)  authorized 
under  the  Flood  Con- 

trol  Acts  .......... 

3.  General  basin  in- 

3,478,792 

5,222.116 

+1,064,213(2) 

6,286,329 

vestigations  in  the 

Ar  kansas -IHii  te-Red 

River  and  England-*- 

ITev/  York  areas . 

241,291 

178,671 

;  178,671 

Transferred  to: 

"Salaries  and  ex- 

penses.  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture"  , , , « . 

24,593 

24,850 

-7,850(3) 

17,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Revised) 


Project 


Increases 

and 

'  Decreases 


1954 

Revised 
( estimated) 


'Trans  I  erred  to:  :  . 

"Salaries  and  ex-  :  . 

penses,  Office  of  ; 

the  Solicitor,  : 

Department,  of  Agri-: 
culture"  :  ■  18,460 

Total  available  or  •  :  -  ■  •  ■  ■ 

estimate  i.  ^ ^  , ,  t  5-.449'.06l 
Prior  yea.r  balance  ; 

available  in  1952  ,,  ;  -702,5^1 

1952  balance  available  : 

in  1953  .  :  +418,3^8 


Transfer  in  195^ 
estimates  to; 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Porest 


Service"  ,..6,,,  ;  ■<"301,3^2 

"i’orest  roads  and  ; 
trails,  Forest  : 

Service"  :  +63,717 

"State  and  private  ; 
forestry  coopera-; 
tion,  Forest  . ; 

Service"  :  +31,555 

"Salaries  and  ex-  : 
penses.  Soil  : 
Gonsei'vation  ; 

Service"  .  :  +998,118 

Reductions  oursuant  to  : 

Sections  ^11  and  412  : _  -  - 

Total  appropriation  or  : 

estimate  . .  ;  6,559.600 


•  18.426 


•  -426( 3) 


18.000 


6.138.181 


+861.819 


7.000.000 


-418,348 

+372,566 

+71,958 

+71,776 

+1,513,292 

+575 

7.750.000 


IITCRDASDS  AiTD  DDCRDASFS 


The  increase  of  sj86l,8l9  in  estimated  obligations  under  this  item  for 
1954  consists  of  the  following; 

(1)  A  decrease  of  6194.118  for  Preliminary  Dxami nations'  And'  Shrveys. 

Work:  on  various  surveys  nov/  under  v/ay  would  be  curtailed  or  discontinued,’ 
The  survey  v/ork  in  1954  xifould  consist  primarily  of  (l)  completing  water¬ 
shed  surveys  already  under  way,  and  (2)  the  reviex-j  of  programs  set  forth 
in  certain  previously  completed  reports  and  preparation  of  revised  pro¬ 
grams  in  keeping  with  present  Imov/ledge,  policies,  and'  experience  gained, 

(2)  An  increase  of  ^1.064.213  for  measures  primarily  for  flood  erevention 

(works  of  improvement)  for  installing  in  the  11  v/atersheds  for  which 

improvement  urograms  are  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts,  v/atershed 

improvement  measures  that  retard  r\m-off  and  v;aterflow  and  prevent  erosion. 

thereby  reducing  floodxjater  and  sediment  damages. 


(Revised) 


.  8  - 


./atershed  improvement  measures  installed  to  date  on  portions  of  the  11 
%  v/atersiieds  authorized  by  the  19^4  ITlood  Control  Act,  as  amended  and 

Suppleraented,  are  demonstrating  successful  results.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  more  rapid  installation  of  these  run-off  and 
v/aterflow  retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  measures.  Completed 
''■/ork  provides  immediate  and  long-time  reduction  in  f loodv/ater,  sediment 
and  erosion  damages  and  accompanying  benefits  in  increased  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  maintenance  of  the  productive  soil  base,  conservation 
and  better  use  of  water,  and  protection  to  dovmstream  reservoirs  and 
other  vrorks  constructed  by  other  agencies,  .  Land  ovmers  and  operators 
v/ithin  untreated  portions  of  these  watersheds  are  aJUJiious  to  partici- 
■  pate  in  the  installation  of  measxires  needed  there,  - 


'  Some  measures  have  been  installed  within  portions  of  each  of  the  11 
■  vratersheds  each  year  beginning  with  19^7*  -On  ■untreated  portions  of 
the  v/atefsheds,  erosion  and  flood^mters  have  caused  further  damages 
•  since  the  survey  reports  v;ere  completed  so  .the  improvement  job  has 
become  bigger.  In  addition,  costs  have  increased  so  that  the  origina,! 
survey  estimates  of  costs  of  the  federal  portion  of  the  job  have  about 
doubled  because  of  the  price  factor  alone.  The  rate  of  installation 
during  the  first  J  yea-rs  has  been  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  called 
for  in  the  installation  schedules.  The  increase  requested  v/ould  help 
to  improve  this  situation. 


% 


The  installation  of  these  measures  primarily  for  flood  prevention  as 
a  part  of  the  total  approved  watershed  Improvement  programs  v;ould  be 
carried  out  as  at  present  by  the  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  The  related  activities  of  these  and  other  agencies  would  be 
correlated  with  this  work.  Subwatershed  or  functional  v/ork  plans 
financed  by  this  appropriation  and  prepared  in  cooperation  iirith  the 
local  people  form  the  basis  for  'the  work  proposed  in  195^.  The  increase 
requested  is  well  v/ithin  a  rate  of  installation  v/hich  local,  cooperators 
have  indicated  they  are  prepared  to  proceed  v/ith.  The  v/atersheds  upon 
v;hich  v;ork  vrould  be  done  and'  the  estimated  obligations  during  1953  s*tid 
195^  are  listed  in  the  follov/ing'  table. 


measures  Primarily  for  Flood  Prevention  (works  of  improvement) 

Fstimated  Obligations  by  'Watersheds  and  Agencies 
Fiscal  Years  1953  and  195^ 


F.stimated  Obligations 

V/atershed 

Fiscal  Year  1953 

Fiscal  Year  1954 

FS 

SGS 

Total 

FS 

SGS 

Total 

(1) 

I'Watershed  improve- 
mant  proCTams  author-j 

ized  under  the  Flood 

Control  Acts 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Buffalo  Creek,  F.Y. 

-  — 

188,111 

188,111 

248,000 

248,000 

C 0 lorado  ( M i d , ) , T ex 

-  - 

,  138,284 

138,284 

.  .. 

294,000 

294,000 

Coosa,  Ga.  ........ 

_ 

135.413 

760,240 

135,413 

760,240 

_  _ 

167,000 

750,000 

167,000 

750,000 

^Little  Sioux,  lov/a 

-  - 

— 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Estimated  Obligations 

1/atershed 

Fiscal  Year  19-53 

.Fiscal  Year 

-954 

PS 

SOS 

Total 

BS 

scs 

Total 

(1) 

Watershed  improve- 

ment  oro^rajns  au- 

thorized  under  the 

Blood  Control  Acts 
Little  Tallahatchie 

(2) 

(3) 

.  (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

tiiss,  . . 

176,873 

341,427 

513,300 

173,000 

423,5001  596,500 

Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
Potomac,  Pa,,  11, 

137,640 

260,807 

398,44? 

273,583 

305,000 

578,583 

f  I-iQ.,  y  Vs,*  4  9* 

13,468 

25,870 

39,338 

14,000 

42,000 

56,000 

Santa  Ynez,  Calif, 

..  . 

173,267 

173,26? 

_  .. 

170,000 

170,000 

Trinity,  Tex,  ,,,, 

914,968 

914,968 

.  — 

1,314,000 

1,314,000 

Yashita,  0kla,,Tex, 

-  - 

866,035 

366,035 

-  - 

1,197,246 

1,197,246 

Yazoo,  Hiss . . 

223,558 

516,155 

739,713 

265,000 

650,000 

915,000 

Emergencies 

46.500 

253.500 

300.000 

-  . 

Total  t » » » » r... 

598,039 

4.624.077 

5.222.116 

725.583 

5.560.746 

6.286.329 

(3)  A  decrease  of  38.276  in  tra-nsfers  to  Offices  of  the  Secretary  and 
Solicitor,  for  legal  services  and  over-all  coordination  and  supervision 
of  flood  prevention  activities.  3:.:planaAions  of  the  decreased  trans¬ 
fers  are  contained  in  the  budget  estimates  for  the  two  offices  involved, 

GHAi'Gl]S  in  lAnCUAGS 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follov/s  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

For  expenses  necessary,  in  accordance  v/ith  the  Rlood  Control 
Act,  approved  J\ine  22,  193^  (Public  Law  738),  as  amended  and 

1  supplemented,  and  in  accordance  with  the  orovisions  of  lav:s 
relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Department,  to  malce  prelim¬ 
inary  examinations  and  surveys,  and  to  perform  v/orks  of 
improvement,  and  to  plan  the  agricultural  phases  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Columbia  Basin  area,  the  Arkansas- Jhite-Ped  River 

2  area,  the  ilev/  . ingland-1.' ev;  York  area,  [the  Colorado  River  area-,] 
the  ilissouri  River  area,  [the  Sevier  River  area,  J  and  the 

3  Mississippi  River  area,  [in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
lav/s  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Department,]  including 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  emplojcrient  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  19^^  (5  U,3,G, 

57^) ,  as  amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  19^1-6 

(5  D,S,G,  55a),  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem,  to  regain  available  until  expended,  [$7»750f009j 
$7.000.000.  with  irhich  sha.ll  be  merged  the  unexpended  balances 
of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the  Depart- 

4  ment  for  flood  [-control]  prevention  p.\irposes:  Provided,  Tha-t 
no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  lands  • 
in  the  Yazoo  and  Little  Tallahatchie  watersheds  without  specific 
approval  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  in 

5  vrhich  such  lands  are  situated  [  ,  nor  shall  any  part  of  such  funds 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  counties  of  Adair, 
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Cherokee,  and  Seq^uoyah,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  ITeosho,  Gotton- 
iiTood,  Verdigris,  Caney,  and  tributaries  in  Kansas,  without  the 
specific  approval  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the 
county  in  which  such  lands  are  sitiiated]:  Provided  further, 

That  of  the  funds  available  herein,  not  in  excess  of  [S5, 556, 5^0] 
$6.286,329  (\/ith  v/hich  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended  balance  of 
funds  heretofore  made  available  for  these  purposes)  may  be 
expended  in  watersheds  heretof^ore  authorized  by  section  13  of 
the  Blood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  19^,  for  necessary  gully 
control,  floodv/ater  detention,  and  floodway  structures  in  areas 
other  than  those  over  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
jurisdiction  and  responsibility. 

The  first  change  in  language  is  to  relocate  within  the  item  the  words 
"in  accorda-nce  with  the  provisions  of  lav/s  relating  to  the  a,ctivities  of 
the  Department"  in  order  to  provide  for  the  \ise  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  item  for  the  installation  of  flood  prevention  measures  in 
accordance  v;ith  existing  authorities  available  to  the  Department  other 
than  the  Blood  Control  Acts, 

The  second  chans?:e  in  langua.ge  proposes  deletion  of  the  v/ords  "the  Colorado 
River  area,"  since  it  is  proposed  to  defer  initiation  of  development  of 
an  agricultural  program  for  that  area. 

The  third  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  the  words  "the  Sevier 
River  a-rea"  since  a  watershed  survey  report  on  the  area,  (H,  Doc,  4o6, 

82nd  Cong,,  2nd  Sess.)  has  been  completed  and  forv/arded  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  contemplated  that  a  general  basin  investigation  v;ill  be 
made  in  the  area. 

The  fpiurth  change  in  language  substitutes  the  word  "prevention"  for  the 
v;ord  "control"  so  that  the  languB.ge  will  be  consistent  witli  the  revised 
title  of  this  item. 

The  fifth  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  purchase  of  lands  in  certain  parts  of  the  Grand  (lleosho) 
and  Lower  Arkansas  \iratershed  areas.  The  Grand  (ITeosho)  report  (H,  Doc, 
l;o.  388,  82nd  Cong,,  2nd  Sess.)  does  not  provide  for  any  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  the  sub'^^ater sheds  mentioned,  and  the  Lov;er  Arkansas  River  sur¬ 
vey  report  specifically  provides  that  no  acquisition  is  recommended  in 
the  Oklahoma  counties  mentioned.  Therefore,  this  language  is 
unnecessary. 
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^  ■■■■■,  -  ...  flood  prfvention,  aGRia^ir 

ATI  Ar*.+  _  1  _ _ .......... 

JRE 

Reductions  pursuant  to : 
Section  411 

...3309 

SAP.tinn  /,12  ............ 

iictivLties  transferred  in*  1954  eetima.tes  for  measures  con- 

sp'/j  750,000 


-575 


tributing.  to  flood  prevention,  as  shown  in  detj;^!  on  next 

page  . . . • . . . . . i. -2,029,592 

Base  for  1954  . ' . . . .  5,719,833 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . . . . .  15, 556.000 

Increase  (direct  appropriation)  . . . .  »9, 846, 167 


Note:  Although  an  increased. appropriation  of  ^9,846,167  is  requested 
for  tliis  item  in  1954  it  is  ostiniatcd  that  there ’'vtill  be  a.n 
increase  of  (^9,427,819  in  total  funds  avpilo-ble  due  to  the 
availability  of  prior  year  balances  of  -^^8,348  in  the  fiscal 
year  1953.  "  ^  !■ 


'SUM'lltl  OF  iNJR  .nSES,  1954 
(Ori  the  basis  O'!  available  funds) 

f 

For  preparation  of  preliininaiy  examinations  aiid  albvoys  ... 
For  installation  of  measur-es  primarily  for  flood  prevention 
(■j'vorks  of  improvement)  under  the  Flood  Gqntiol  nets 
For  installation  of  measures  primarily  for  flood  prevention' 
(v/orks  of  improvement-)  under  legislation  otlxr  than  the 

Flood  Control  ,.cts  . . . . . 

For  acceleration  of  plans  for  agricultural  phases  of  basin 
resource  development -pro  grams  for  tlx  .-rkahsas-''diite-  ^Xd 
River  and  the  Now  Fn^and-W..w  York  are  as 5  ^hnd  for  initiat¬ 
ing  such  plans  for  the  Colorado  Riv.^r  area 
For  additional  legal  work  and  over-all  coordination  and  super¬ 
vision  of  flood  'prevention  activities  . . . 


-•■305>882 

+6,025,884 

+  2,733,000 

+  321,329 
+41,724 


PROJFCT  ST.vTFMT  . 

(Reflecting  available  funds) 

Project 

1952 

1953  ; 

(estimated)  :  Increa.ses 

1954 

(estimctcd) 

1.  Preliminary  examinations 

and  surveys  . . . 

2.  measures  prima.rily  for 
flood  prevention  (works 

0  f  impr 0  ve  m^nt ) : 

(a)  Authorized  under  the 
Flood  Control  .icts.... 

31,685,925 

3,478,792 

• 

C694, 118:  +3305,882  0-) 

• 

• 

f  ■  ^ 

• 

• 

• 

5,222,116:+6,025,884  (2) 

31,000,000 

11,248,000 

(b)  Authorized  under 
legislation  other  than 
the  Flood  Control  Acts 

?  • 

• 

• 

—  :+2,733,000  (2) 

2,733,000 

3.  General  basin  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  arkansas- 
Cfhite-Red  River,  Colorado 

• 

• 

• 

• 

River,  and  New  England- 
Nevr  York  areas  . . 

4 

4 

241,291! 

• 

178,671:  +321,329  0) 

500,000 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Pro.icct 

.  , 1952  . 

1953 

(estima.ted) 

Increases 

1954 

(estimated) 

Transferred  to : 

“Sala.ries  and  expenses. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture"  . . 

24, 593 

24,850 

•+10,150  Vi) 

35,000 

“Salaries  a.nd  expenses. 
Office  of  the  Solicitor, 

•  •  •  s 

.  y 

Department  of  _*grj.cal-. 
turo  “  . . 

.18,460 

18.426 

+  31.574  (4) 

50,000 

Total,  available  or 

estimate  . . . 

5.449,061 

6,138.181 

+9.427.819 

15,566,000 

Prior  y..ar  balance  avail¬ 
able  in  195 2 

1952  balance  available  in 

1953  . 

Transfer  in  1954  estimates 

-702,  541 

+418,348 

00 

ca 

1  a 

[ — I 

1 

to ; 

"Salarios  and  expenses j 
forest  Service” 

“Forest  rordls  and 
trails.  Forest 
S^rvacG ” 

“State  and  private  for-: 
estry  cooperation,  : 
Forest  Sexvice’"- : 
“Salaries  and  expenses,  ; 
Soil  donsorvation 

Service"  . . . 

Reductions  pursuant  'to 
Sections  4II  ^-nd  412 
Total  appropriation -or 
estimate  . . 


+301,342 
+63,717 
■  +31,-555 
+996,118 


1+372, 566; 

I  ' 

I 

1+71,958 

I 

I 

|i-7.1,.776 


+1,513,292 


6,55.9.600, 


7.750,000 


The  increase  of  1^9, 427, 819  in 
consists  of  the  follov^ing: 


5'' 

j]MGRSi*SES  ,?•: 


:stirx'.ted  obligations  under  this  item  for  1954 


(1)  iin  increase  of  ..;30  >,882  for  Preliminary  -t^^xaiTiinations  and  Surveys.  The 

funas  vould  be  used  to  make  surve/s  and  prepare  reports  on  watersheds  author¬ 

ized  for  survey.  The  Congress  has  authorized  and  directed  the  oocretary  of 
iigriculturc  ‘bo  investigate,  develop  information  about,  and  reco  nmend,  to  the 
Congress  programs  for  the  iimprovoment  of  v/ater seeds  to  retard  run-off  s.nd 
waterflow  and  to  prevent  erosion  in  a.ccordajace  nith  the  provisions  of  the 
Flood  Control  ^icts .  Such  examinations  and  surveys  have  not  been  initiated  in 
a  large  number  of  tuese  ivatersheds.  ’The  growing' public  understanding  of  the 
iiiiportait  influence  of  proper  watershed  use,  improvement,  and  management  in 
reducing  upstream  floodvjater  and  sediment  dama.ges  has  intensified  and  expanded 
the  demaind'  for  the  installation  of  watershed  improve  ire  nts  for  vdiich  the  hepart-  ^ 
ment  is  responsible.  Uncontrolled  run-off  from  watershed  la.nds,  watercourses 
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and  tributrjry  streajiis  causes  increasing,  danags  to  fields,  crops  aid  other 
%  property  by  erosion,  flooding,  scouring  and  depositing  sediment.  It  else 
results  in  incroasod  depositing  of  sediment ' and  debris  in  stream  channels 
and  reservoirs,  iicceloration  of  this  invest igo,tive  phase  of  the  virork  is 
necessary  so  that  improvement  vrork  may  contribute  sooner,  on  a  broaa^r  base, 
to  tlic  protection  of  lands,  improvements,  crops  and  other  oroperty.  The 
vorlcs  of  impiDvement  would  also  help  make  needed  increased  crop  production 
■  possible  and  protect  reservoirs  furnishing  v;ator  for  irrigation  and  pov/er 
prodLvetion. 

The  survey  vrork  in  1954  would  consist  .rirnarily  of  (1)  comaleting  or  con¬ 
tinuing  V/atershed  surveys  aJ-ready  under  way,  and  {2)  the  re'viow  of  certain 
previously  completed  reports.  Because  of  changed  physical  conditions  on 
several  watersheds  and  of  improved  and  more  effective  run-off  and  waterflow 
retardation  and  erosion  prevention  techniques  th\t  have  been  developed  since 
the  original  reports  were  prepared,  the  Congress  has  authorized  review  reports 
on  5  of  the  watersheds.  The  Department  is  suggesting  the  advisability  of 
such  reports  on  four  others  so  that  recoiimended  programs  may  more  adequately 
reflect  current  conditions  c.nd  needed  im.provements.  ,  ,  .  ■  ■  -  •  ■ 

The  investigative  and  program  development  .work  rould  be  carried  out  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  their  areas  of  geographical 
assignment  with  the  consultive  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  agricultural 
Economics,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Aoministration,  and  other  F^sderal 
and  State  agencies* 

^  (2)  ..n  increase  of  S8, 758. 884  for  measures  primarily  for  flood  prevention 

(works  of  improvement)  for  ttie  installation  of  watershed  improvement  measijres 

tnat  retard  run-off  and  yja/berflow  and  prevent  erosion,  thereby  reducing  flood- 

water  and  sediment  damages  .  This  increase  consists  of  the  follordngs 

(a)  -n  increase  of  S6.025.&84  for  rorks  of  improvomoit  in  the  11  'watersheds 

for  which  improvement  p]X)grams  are  authorized  by  the  Flood  Gontml  ..nts. 

'.Ta.torshed  improvement  measures  installed  to  da-t^  on  portions  of  the  11 
ww.tersheds  authorized  by  the  1944  Flood  control  ^nt,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  are  demonstrating  successful  results.  There  is  an  increa.s- 
ing  demand  for  more  rapid  instedlation  of  these  run-off  and  waterflow 
retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  measures.  Completed  work  pro¬ 
vides  immediate  and  lon^^-time  reduction  in  floodv/ater,  sediment  and 
erosion  damages  a.nd  a.ccompaiying  benefits  in  increased  a.gTi cultural 
production,  maintv^nance  of  the  productive  soil  bas:.,  conservation  ai.nd 
better  use  of  water,  a.nd  protection  to  downstream  reservoirs  and  otter 
works  constructed  by  other  agencies.  Land  owTi.:.rs  anc.  o;perators  -^..ithin 
untreated  portions  of  these  wa-tersheds  are  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  insta.llation  of  moa.sur.:.s  needed  there. 

Some  measures  have  been  install^a  within  portions  of  each  of  the  11 
watersheds  each  ye‘'r  beginning  with  1947*  On  untreated  jXDrtions  of  the 
wa,tershods,  erosion  and  flooo'wa.ters  have  cansed  furtliur  dam-ages  since 
the  survey  reports  "were  corapteted  so  the  improvemnt  job  ho,s  beconie 
bigger.  In  addition,  costs  have  increased  so  that  original  survey 
estima-t.^s  of  costs  of  the  ePderaJL  portion  of  the  job  have  a.bout  doubled 
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because  of  the  price  fe.ctor  alone.  The  r.?|fco  of  installation  J.uring  the 
first  6  years  has  been  at  a  nuich  slov^er  reibc  than  called  for  in  the 
installation  schedules.  The  increase  requ|;sted  weald  periait  a  rate  of 
installation  more  in  line  with  needs  as  ox|)rossed  in  -surv.^y  reports. 

I  ■■ 

The  installation  of  these  riieaSores  primarily  for  flood  prevention  as  a 
paert  of  the  total  approved  watershsd  improtemont  programs  tould  be  carried 
out  as  at  piesoiit  by  the  Forest  Service  an(|  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  rel  ted  activities  of  these  and  other  Agencies  "would  be  correlated 
with  this  Yjork.  jubwatershed  or  functional  vrork  pla.ns  financed  by  this 
appropriation  anu  prepared  in  cooperation 'T|ith  tl.e  local  people  form  the 
ba.sis  for  tlx;  work  proposed  in  1954«  The  ^crease  requested  represents 
a  rate  of  installation  which  loci  cooperat'prs  have  indicated  they  are 
prepared  to  proceed  with).  The  watersheds  upon  which  vxrkTnuld  be  done 
and  the  osti.'aatcd  obligations  during  1953  1954  arc  listed  in  the' 

table  on  page'  .  'I 

(b)  ■t>n  increase  of  Ip2.733.000  for  installation  of  vorks  of  imoroveniont 

under  legislation  other  than  the  Flood  '^ontjol  hets  on  v/atersheds  for 

wiiich  improve ixnt  pro  gravis  have  been  developed.  Installations  of  flood 
prevention  measures  in  upstream  areas,  tiiO  benefits  from  vmch  are  largely 
off-sitc,  are  necessary  to  reduce  floodwater,  sediiiunt  and  erosion  damage 
to  farm  lands  and  improvements,  ;:Unicipalitles,  public  utilities,  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  and  other  downstream  property,  particularly  above 
niainstream  reserroirs ,  and  to  protect  tlx  reservoirs,  local  and  other 
vjorks  on  ma-in  channels  from  sedimentation.  "'To  a.crdeve  these  benefits 
on  7  additional  vmtorslxds,  it  is  proposed  i'o  initialc  improvement 
measures  by  .pof. epar in g‘ necessary  York  plans  ,  and  pro  viding  essential 
tre.etment  of  critical  areas  and  YYatercourses;  withj.n  th^se  'watersheds  by: 

(1)  stabilization  of  critical  run-off  and  sediixnt  producin;;,  areasj 

(2)  installing  erosion, control  structures  such  as  debris  basins, 
special  purpos.e  terraces,  check-dams,  gully  plugs  and  other 
similar  purpose  measures] 

(3)  installing  iloodways  and  stabilizing  stroam  banks  and  Cuts  and 
fills  on  roa.us  and  trails  ] 

(4)  installing  small  YV._.terfloYv  retarding  structures]  and - 

(5)  installing  diversion  ditches  and  dikos  ani  other  rreasures 
essential  to  effective  flood  prevention  including  those  required 
to  protect  and  keep  continuously  effective  related  land  treatment 
i'iieasures . 


The  department's  part  of  those  installations  tould  be  canriod  out  by  tlx 
Forest  Service  and  Soil  Gonsorvation  Service  in  accordance  w  it h  tho  provis¬ 
ions  of  subYYatershed  or  functional  '.rork  plans  ■  prepared  cooperatively  Ydth 
local  pro  pie  and  providing  for  appropri-t.  coordination  rd-th  land  treat¬ 
ment  measures.  Local  contributions  and  provisions  for  local  acceptance 
of  maintenance  r^.sponsibility  in  aw-cordanco  Ydth  the  proY'j.sions  of  the 
survey  reports  you  Id  b^  arranged  for. 

FolloYving  is  a  brief  surma. ry  of  the  '  situation  on  each  of  th..  7  Yaatersheds, 
the  indicaabed  improvements  to  be  ■  accomplishea,  the  relation  of  the  expected 
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benefits  to  the  ostimnted  costs  and  tho  Gstimati^'d  slio.ring  of  costs  b;/ 
the-  heder:.!  Governinent  and  local  interests  s 

1.  Brazos  (H.  Joe.  396^  S2nd  Gong. 2nd  Sess.) 

Over  80  percent  of  the  flood  damage  latliin  tho  Brazos  Pcivur  v^rater- 
shed  is  agricultural,  wbst  of  this  doiuage  is  caused  by  frequent 
flooding  of  the  vdde ,  cultivated,  tributexy  flood  plains,  ixe^ssive 
DTun-off  from  unimproved,  ov..r grazed,  grassland  ej;uas  and  erosion  . 
of  sloping,  unterraced  fa-xa  lands  aggravate  those  agricultural  losses, 
ivaluatod  .iTonetary  benefits  from  reducing  flood  damages  'Ithin  the 
■  watershed  and  from  increased  yields  a.i'id  other  sources  attributable 
to  the  recommended  program  mil  exceed  the  cost  in  tho  ratio  of  2.28 
to  1.  The  total  estimaled  cost  of  {.>109^065, 305  to  install  the  pro - 
■  gram  ov^r  a  15  year  period  will  be  sa.arcd  by  the  Federal  Government 
-  ^69,084,0003  other  public  a.gencios  -  ^,^9, 578,000^  and  local 
interests  -  y30,403,305  (1949  prices),. 

2.  jjel:.ware  (l-I.  Joe.  405,  S2nd  Jong.,  2nd  boss.) 

On  the  sraall  tributaries  of  tlie  Delaware  River  w'a.tersii^jd  frequent 
spring  anid  early  sunumr  floods  cause  large  agricultural  daviiag^.^s, 
mainly  to  pastures  and  crops,  and  prevent  the  US'^  of  bottomlands  . 
to  their  full  capability.  bGdimentati--n,  no nagri cultural  a.nd 
erosion  dama-ge  are  also  high.  Tlx'  pro ram  designed  to  reduce  these 
dama.ge s . will  yield  evaluated  benefits,  inclu-ling  those  for  increased 
agricultural  -production,  exceeding  the  cost  in  the  ratio  of  1.7  to 
1.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  instl'lling  tho  recoi-imendod  program 
over  a  20-year  period  is  .564, 382,000;^  of  nhich  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  provide  ')j32,766>000  and  lc;cal  interests  .j31,616,000  (1949 
prices) .  ; 

i 

3.  Pecos  (B.  Doc,  475,  S2nd  Gong.,  2id|-^ess.) 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  lapd  in^the  pomplex  x-'ecos  River  watershed 
is  used  for  grazing  and  the  remainder  is  used  for  crop  production. 
Deterioration  of  the  oriinal  protective  vegetative  cover  of  the 
watershed  as  a  result  of  heavy  grazing  ha,s  accolera'.ted  run-off  and 
increased  sediment  movement.  Flood;:  d-:mago  to  crops  and  irrigation 
systems  together  with  reservoir  seefL mentation  account  for  90  percent 
of  the  flood  damage.  The  r^comncndled  program  v/ill  reduce  this  damage 
and  in  addition  will  increase  agricultural  production  resulting  in 
total  calculated  benefits  exceeding  the  cost  in  tlx  ratio  of  3  to  1. 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  installing  tlx  program  over  a  15-year 
period  is  ‘J20,126,300  go  be  shared f.by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
amount  of  ^14,683,800  and  local  iaiierests,  35,442,500  (1948  prices). 

■  i 

4.  Savannaii  (H.  Doc.  40,  83rd  eong.,  1st  oess.) 

.although  about  60  percent  of  thv.  Savanna.h  River  ''.■'fatershed  is  wooded, 
over  three -fourths  of  this  woodla.nd  is  clcissed  as  poor  in  t^rms  of 
run-off .  retardation,  orop  and  pasture  lands  have  been  i.ds:aanaged, 
are  severely  eroding  ane.  are  a  critical  source  of  floodwater  and 
seddaent .  Gullies  are  a  major  source  of  da^aaging  coarse  sodiiuent. 
Benefits  from  the  recoim.-.^nced  program  vdll  -.ccru.e  from  reductions 
in  floodwater,  sediment  and  land  daraagej  increased  productivity  of 
bottoaland  and  decreasod  lUaintcnance  costs  on  roads  ana  railroads 3 


and  from  increased  crop,  pasture  ^d  irTOodlanJ  yields.  The  calcu¬ 
lated  benefits  arc  estiriatcd  to  e^^ceed  tr^e  cost  in  the  ratio  of  I.3I 
to  1.  The  ostii'.iated  total  cost  of \ installing  the  jrograu  during  a 
15-year  period  is  $21,009^400  •  of  vd^ich  906,000  is  r-Llocated  to 
the  Federal  Govornrent  end  56,103,400  mil  borne  'by  local  interests 
(1947  prices).  \  ' 

5*  Scioto  (K.  doc.  409,  62nd  Jong.,  2nd\-Gss.) 

Within  the  Scioto  River  v/atershed  se\^pre  annual  daaage  is  about 
equally  distributed  between  inundatiok,  sedimentation,  , and  erosion 
damage.  Fast  land  use  a g graveled ’^flooding  and  erosion,  and  it 

is  estimated  ttet  85  percent  of  t.’se  s^^inent  now  cones  from  slieet 
erosion.  Tiio  pro  x) sod  pro  gran  will  reduce  tho  daieages  in  the  Yfater- 
shed,  increase  crop  yields,  end  increasd  Production  on  bottorrilands. 

The  calculated  beneiits  ore  estii.iated  t|)  exceed  the  cost  in  the  ratio 
of  3*4  to  1.  To  instr'J-1  the  orogran  ov^r  a  20-yeo.r  period,  the 
estimated  cost  to  tl-ic  Federa,!  ovorniaenu  is  $11,615,210  and  to,local 
interests  is  556,692,760,  y;aking  a  to  tal  llnstallation  Cost  of  ,)20, 307,990 
(1949  prices).  | 

6.  The  Sny  ^.K.  doc.  3^6,  82nd  Cong.,.  2nd  Sods.) 

damaging  floods  occur,  about  four  tiiaes  C'n|nually  on  tin  tributaries 
of  the  Sny.  Intensive-  farilng  and-  overgrazing  has  increased  lain-off 
and  erosion  resulting  in  excessive  danagelfron  floodwater.  and  sedi¬ 
ment.  The  recomaonded  pro , gran  designed  td  indue;  tloese  daiiages  will 
produce  calculated  bcn:-fits  v;hich  exceed  tlie  cost  in  the  ratio  of 
3»59  to  1.  Thjo  e stimated- tot al  cost  of  instadlin^  the  program  over 
a  2G^yva.r  period  is .  69,794, 1&3-  of  which  till  cost  to  the  Federal 
Covemment  v/ill  be  66,542,777  and  the  cost  lo  local  interests  v/ill 
be  ^j)3,25l,406  (1948  orices) .  t 

7.  South  Platte ,  Upper  (H.  doc.  530,  ■82nd  Cong .1  2nd  .;oss.) 

Past  adsuse  and  deterioration  of  the  v/ at er- yielding  mounto-inous 
lands  of  the  Upper  South  Platte  River  watershed  ha-^  increased  tnc 
flood  hazard,  adversely  affected  the  supply  of  Wa.t>,jr,  impaired  forest 
and  range  productivity,  and  detracted  fro :.i  thd  recreational,  assets . 
Grasslands  and-  the  wa.tor-using  land  bclo^v  the  fountains  also  con- 
tributo  to  flood,  erosion  and  sediment  daemgu .  I  sediment  da.mage  is 
jspocially  severe  in  this  v/atershed.  The  recondended  program  will 
reduce  flood  damages  and  also  increase  the  yiclcilof  forest,  crop, 
and  pasture  land.  It  is  estii.Ta.ted  that  tin  total  bonofits  will 
exceed  tie  oast  in.  the  ratio  of -about  2  to  1.  T]9^;  .jstimah^d  cost 

of  installing  the  pro  gram  o  ver  a  20-year  period  ip  ..'35,773,200  of 
which  1-32,935,100  is  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gover^iBnt  and.  .92,838,100 
to  private  intor..£ts  .  (long-torn 'price  projection).  \ 

\ 

The'  follomng  table  reflects  the  estima.tod  obligations,  by  'u^atersiieds ,  for 

installing  the  Measures  erimrily  for  Flood  PrGVontion(werks\of  irapro  vonent)  s 
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ivleasuros  PriiAarily  for  Flood  Provcntion  (v/orks  of  iraprovomont ) 

'Estimated  Obligations  by  Waterehods  and  iigoncios 
Fiscal  Years  1933  and  1954 


vfetershod ' 


Fiscal  Year  1953 


.-■.stimatod  Obligations 


I  Fiscal  Year  1954 


1  F3 

■  SCS 

Total  :  F3 

SCS 

Tctal 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)  :  (5) 

(6) 

(7) 

I .  Watershed  imorove- 

• 

:  ' 

• 

inent  oio  gmas 

;  1 

authorized  under 

.  ■)' 

• 

the  Flood  Jontrol 

t  : 

-cts 

• 

Buffalo  Creek. 

:  ,  \ 

i'T  .Y. 

_ 

188,111 

188,111:  — 

565,000 

565,000 

Colorado  (laid- 

: 

0.1'^  )  y  TGX  •  •  •  • 

— 

188,284?  186,284.  c.  — 

639,000 

639,000 

UOO  S3,  y  Gel  •  •  •  *  «  « 

— 

135,413 

135,413:  ^  — 

lc7,000 

167,000 

Littlo  Sioux, 

i 

•  -Ji 

. 

7  So . 240 

760 . 240  :  i  — 

750,000 

750 .000 

Little  Talla- 

• 

•  ft 

,  hatchie,  Iviiss. 

176,873 

341,427 

518,300:  ..  .315,000 

419,000 

734,000 

Los,  .xngelGS, 

:  1 

Calif . .  137,.  40 

260,807 

398,447:  |527,000 

426,000 

953,000 

Potoniac,  Pa., 

j 

:  ) 

W.Va.,lvid.,Va. . 

13,468*  25,870; 

39,338:  |  14,000 

42,  000 

56,000 

Santa  Ynoz,  Cal. 

— 

173,267; 

173,267:  f  — 

170,000 

170,000 

Trinity,  T.^e: .... 

— 

914,968:  914,968;  |  — 

3,926,000 

3,926,000 

Wasliita,  Okla., 

•  t- 

Lv-lX  « 

866.035 

866  035;  1  — 

p.nsc  nnn 

9  !  ,gQ  nnn 

Yazoo,  Miss.  ... 

223,558 

516,155 

739,713: ^  370,000 

829,000:  1,199,000 

Fiaorgcncies  .... 

46 , 500 

253.,  500 

300,000:  : 

— 

— 

Total  . • 

598,039 

4,624.077 

5,222,116:1,226,000 

10,022,000 

11,248,000 

I.  Flood  prevention 

% 

measures  author- 

•  A 

ized  under  legis- 

:l 

lation  other  tha.n 

:|  , 

Flood  Control  ^.cts 

'  '  : 

Brazos,  Tex. 

— 

— 

.i  5,000 

720,000 

725,000 

Do  lav/are,  h.l'.. 

;«J.,  Pc.  ., 

Go  1  j  •  •  •  •  • 

— 

— 

t  53,000 

3-‘C ,  000 

353,000 

x'ecos,  N.  Lex., 

:• 

'F  .X . -  -  - 

-  *:  QK  OfO 

200  000 

2Qa  non 

Savannah,  Ga., 

i 

i  o«G* 

— 

• 

~  t  60,000 

421,000 

481,000 

ocioto,  Ohio  ... 

— 

-- 

i  9,000 

180,000 

189,000 

Snv,  Til .  ...... 

;  5  000 

260  000 

265,000 

oouth  Platte 

|V 

(Upper)  Colo  . 

— 

— 

:  225,000 

200.000 

.  .  425,000 

Total  . 

— 

—  :  452,000 

2,281,000 

2.733,000 

Grana  Total  . 

4,624.077 

5,222,116:1,678,000 

12.303.000 

13,981,000 

(3 )  incr^asQ  of  :::)321,329  for  Gonoral  BasiVi  Invostigg.tiQns  for  gccolora- 

tion  of  plans,  fo.r.tho  a,3;ricultiiral  phases  ofl  basin  rosourGe-dgvoloiDriiQnt 

piD^g-airiS  for  Vna  ^-rkgjasas-^'i'hito-.tted  River  anfl  '^ott  BnRland-Now  York  aroas, 

^.nd  to  in.itiat'3  such  ulans  i'or  tho  Colorado  iivor  areao  Tlio  jJopartiTTint  is 

participating  mth  other  Federo.!  o^oncies  and  the  Fjtatos  oonceraod  ?ji  the 
doyelopKijnt  of  comprehensive  resource  developniont  pro., rams  for  the  ij-rkai^as- 
-•-liite-Red  River  and  Hcv\r  hngland-Ncv;  York  are^s  hj  obtaining  the  necessary 
agricnl't'or  al  data,  and  helping  to  present  the  ! agricultural  phases  of  the 
prograids  in  harnDhy  and  balance  v^rith  other  plja.ses  of  rccomiiieixled  dovelop- 
rajnt.  -‘In  tliis  connection,  it  is  particuL.r l3i  dpsirable  to  studj^  tliO'  impacts 
of  inurida.,tion  on  agriculture,  on  local  rural  i  gDYernieenta.!  units  and.  on 
the  local  economy -in  a,  number  of  cases  in.  the' New  England-New  York  area, 
where  flood  control  and  hydro-j_x>wor  resorvoir?s  are  expected, to  be  proposed 
for  construction.-  . 

\ 

Tho  Department  also  proposes  to  develop  a  coi:^ rehens ive  a,  ri. cultural  program 
for  the  Colorado  River  area- to  conploDicnt  plhns  already  prepared  by  other 
ag>..ncies  for  developraunt  of 'the  irrigation  arid  po¥;er  resources  of  the  river. 
This  is  essential  in  order  that  a  complete  program  for  deve^lopment  of  tho 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  area  will  be  iavallable  for  consideration 
by  the -Congress  and  in  order  tliat  protection  fmay  be  afforded  main  stream 
investments  by  watershed  treatment  above  reservoirs. 

Tho  increase  is  necessary  (l)  to  peraait  the  Department  to  complete  its  part 
ox  the-  over-all  job  on  thn  first  tw'o  resource'  development  programs  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  prescribed  for  ail  the  participating  Federal 
agencies,  and  (2)  to  initiate  field  ¥0  rk  on  tfie-  Colorado  Rivor  area.  The 
data  gathering  and  program  do velopr.ient  vorkvjpuld  be  carried  out  in  each 
area  by  r  jpresentatives  of  .agencies  of  the  Department  serving  as  Yrork 
.groups  under  tho  supervision  of  a  Field  Representative  .of  the  Office  of 
the  ioperotary  and  cooperating  closely  with  rvipreserit:.tivjs  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concomed. 

(4)  ijh  increase  of  041<724  in  transfers  to  Offices  of  the  Secretary  and 

solicitor,  for  additional  legal  services  and  o-.^:Gr-all  coord.ination  and 

supervision  of  flood  prevention  activities  incident  to -increases  proposed 
in  1954  for  this  item.  Detailed  explanation  of|  tlio  increased  transfers 
are  cont'Unod  in- the  budget  estimates  of  the  t'tjp  offices  involved. 

CHii  '-iES  IN ,  LiH  GJ 

% 

The  estimates  include  piO'X)SGd  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follov/s  (ne'w  language  underscored]  deleted  mattei^,  enclosed  in  brackets)? 

For  expenses  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  Flood  Control 
i^ct,  approved  June  22,  1936  (Public  L.o.w  738), \  as  amended  and 

1  supplemented,  and  in  acoordancG  with  the  provj[,sions  of  lav/s  re¬ 
lating  to  the  a.ctivitios  of  the  Department,  td  make  prelii.lnary 
exo.mina.tions  and  surve^gs,  and  to  perform  wo rte^of  improvement, 
a.nd  to  plan  tho  agricultural  phases  of  t,he  development  of  the 
■Columbia  Basin  anea,  .the  *-rkans:as-VJiiite-Red  Rivpr  area.,  tine 
Ngyit  Englc.nd-Nev/  York;area.,  the  •Colora.^.o  Riv^r  area,  the  Missouri 

2  River  area,  /the  Sevier  River  aroaj_/a.nd  the  ..Ississippi  River 
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area,  /in  accordance  "with  the  provisions  of  lavifs  rcl  ting  to 
the  activities  of  the  Dopartnmtjy  including  noit  to  exceed  ^100,000 
for  employiiient  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  df  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  i^ct  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  574) j  ^^'-s  anonded  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  i*ugust  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a)^  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  exceed  #100  per  dion,  to  rei^iain  available 
until  expended,  /47,750,00^  Sl5. 566,000 ,  vd.t]n|  wliich  shall  be 
merged  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  mpropriated 

3  or  transferred  to  the  Oopartment  for  flood/-contro^  prevention 
purposes;  Provided,  That  no  p:-rt  of  such  funds  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  fazoo  and  Little  TaHaiiatchie 
waterdieds  -vithout  specific  approval  of  the  county  board  ef_ 
supervisors  of  the  county  in  v/hich  such  lands  are  situated/,  nor 

4  shall  any  part  of  such  funds  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
in  the  counties  of  midair,  Cherokee,  and  Soquo'yah,  in  the  State 

of  Oklahoma.,  Neosho,  ^ottonv/ood.  Verdigris,  dsuney,  and  tributaries 
in  Kansas,  mthout  the  specific  approval  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  the  county  in  v/hich  such  lands  are  situate^: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  availa.blp  herein,  not  in 
excess  of  /()5,556, 54Q7  $11,246,000  ('nith  nllph  shall  be  merged 
the  unexpended  balance  of  funds  heretofore  made  available  for  these 
purposes)  may  be  expended  in  watersheds  here ib fore  authorized  by 
section  13  of  the  Flood  Control  net  of  December  22,  1944^  for 
necessary  gully  control,  floodwator  d...tention,  and  floodv;ay 
structures  in  areas  other  than  those  ov...r  v;hiich  the  oopartiTcnt 
of  the  -i-rmy  has  jurisdiction  and  responsibility. 

I 

The  first  change  in  language  is  to  relocate  v/ithih  the  item  the  words  "in 
accordance  v;ith  the  provisions  of  lav;s  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Department"  in  order  te  provLae  for  the  use  of  fuhds  qepropriatod  under 
this  item  for  the  installation  of  flood  prevention  measures  in  accordance 
mth  existing  autiorities  available  to  the  Deparhaont  other  than  the  Flood 
Control  i.ets. 


TIto  second  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  the  v/ords  "tho  Sevier 
River  area."  since  a  watershed  survey  report  on  the  area  (H.  Doc.  406, 

&2nd  dong.,  2na  dess.)  has  been  complet.id  and  forvirarded  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  contemplated  tha.t  a  general  basin  investigation  v/ill  be  mane 
in  the  area.  ^ 

I 

The  third  change  in  language  substitutes  tlie  no rd  •' "prevention"  for  the 
word  "control"  so  the.t  the  language  will  consistent  with  'bhe  revised 
title  of  this  item.  ■ 

I 

The  fourth  change  in  lanauape  proposes  doletion  of  reference  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  purcl-ia.se  of  lands  in  certain  parts  of  the  Gr'nd 
(Neosho)  and  Lou.or  Arkansas  vra.tershed  area.s.  The  .Gra.nd  (I'leosho)  report 
(H.  Doc.  No.  368,  &2nJ  Gong.,  2nd  Sess.)  docs  not  ^provide  for  any  land 
acquisition  in  the  subulate r sheds  mentioned,  and  the  Lower  -irkansas  River 
survey  re;port  specifically  provides  tint  no  acquisition  is  recoixiended 
in  the  Oklahoma  counties  mentioned.  Therefore,  this  language  is  unnecessary. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAl'l 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  reduce  damages  caused  by  flood^iaters^ 
erosion,  and  sediment  to  farms,  forests,  rural  communities,  and  other 
property,  particularly  above  main- stream  works,  and  to  reservoirs  and 
other  protection  works  on  the  main-streams.  This  objective  is  met  by  the 
installation  of  measures  primarily  for  flood  prevention  under  this  appro¬ 
priation,  and  the  application  of  conservation  measures  contributing  to 
flood  prevention  under  other  appropriations  of  the  Department.  Adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  lands,  the  use  of  vegetative  cover  and  other  conser¬ 
vation  measures,  inci’ease  the  amount  of  water'  temporarily  stored  in  the 
soil.  Supplementary^  structures  help  to  impound  sediment,  control  gullys, 
stabilize  stream  banks  and  retard  run-off  and  control  its  movement  into 
the  rivers. 


Progress  with  Preliminary  Examinations  and  Sumreys 


Congress  has  authorized  over  1,000  watershed  investigations. 

Congress  has  authorized  and  directed  this  Department  to  make  some  1,061 
watershed  investigations  under  the  Flood  Control  Acts.  In  various 
instances  two  or  more  authorizations  are  concerned  with  the  same  water¬ 
shed  or  portion  thereof,  so  the  actual  number  of  survey  reports  to  be 
prepared  and  the  number  of  watersheds  involved  is  mateiually  less  than 
this  figure. 

The  Department  has  completed  preliminary'  examination  reports  on  l80 
watersheds  and  survey  reports  on  32.  ~ 

Preliminary  examination  reports  on  1^0  watersheds  have  recommended  that 
surveys  be  made  and  30  have  not.  Reports  oh  32  watersheds  or  groups  of 
watersheds  have  been  forwarded  to  Congress,  Twenty-five  of  these 
reports  recoinmended  programs  of  improvement  and  7  did  not,  Ihe  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  19UU,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  approved 
programs  of  iiaprovement  as  recomraended  in  11  of  these  reports.  The 
Department  concentrated  in  1952  and  is  again  this  year  on  completing 
survey  reports  already  under  way  and  on' getting  reports  to  Congress  or 
prepared  for  submission.  During  the  fiscal  year  1952  and  the  early 
part  of  the  current  fiscal  year  reports  on  the  following  twelve  water¬ 
sheds  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  where  they  are  now  under  consider¬ 
ation: 

Brazos  River,  Texas  (H.  Doc.  396,  82nd  Cong.,  2nd  Scss.) 

Delaware  River,  Pa.,  Del.,  N.  J.  (H,  Doc.  U05,  82nd  Cong.,  2nd  Scss.) 

Grand  (Neosho)  River,  Ark.,  Okla.,  Kan.,  Mo.  (K.  Doc.  388,  82nd  Cong., 
2nd  Sess, ) 

Green  River,  Ky.  &  Tenn.  (H.  Doc.  26l,  82nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) 

Pecos  River,  Texas,  N.  M.  (H.  Doc.  h7$,  82nd  Cong,,  2nd  Sess.) 

Pee  Dee  River,  Va.,  N.  C.,  3.  C.  (H.  Doc.  395,  82nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.) 

Queen  Creek,  Ariz.  (H.  Doc.  397,  82nd  Cong.,  2nd  Scss.) 

Savannah  River,  N,  C,,  S,  C.,  G:..  (H.  Doc.  UO,  83rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) 

Scioto  River,  Ohio  (H.  Doc.  h09,  82nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.) 

Sevier  Lake,  Utah  (H,  Doc.  U06,  82nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.) 

Sny,  Ill.  (K.  Doc,  398,  82nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.) 

Youghiogheny  River,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Md.  (H.  Doc.  39,  83i''d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) 


In  addition^  the  follo^d-iig  reports  rccoriimending  agricultural  programs, 
including  measures  for  flood  prevention,  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress; 

Missouri  River  Basin  Agricultural  Program  (H.  Dbc*  373,  Blst'Cong,, 
1st  sess , ) 

Supplemental  Report  -  liissouri  River  Basin  Agricultural  Program  - 
(H,  Doc.  ^30,  82nd  Cong,>  2nd  Sess.) 

Blue  River,  Kan.,  Neb.  ■  ■  ^ 

Five  Mile  Creek,  Wyo.  ■  '  '  ' 

Osage  River,  Kan.,  Mo. 

Salt-Wahoo  Creeks,  Neb. 

Upper  South  Platte  River,  Colo.,  Wyo,  '  U  '  . 

Survey  reports  on  other  watersheds  are  nox<r  in  final  stage. 

Survey  work  was  carried  on  in  1952  on  6l  watersheds  or  groups  of  vrater- 
sheds  and  is  scheduled  for  32  watersheds  in  1953.  In  several  instances 
reports  are  being  prepared  on  a  group  of  several  authord^zed  watersheds. 
A- similar  approach  may  be  fo^.lox'jed  in  the  future  in  other  instances 
X'Therc  it  is  feasible  and  more  economical,  ’  Eleven  watershed  survey 
reports  are  now  in  the  process  of  clearance  x^^ith  other  Federal'  agencies 
and  with  the  States  or  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the' 
Budget,  They  arc; 

Arkansas  River,  lower,  Okla,,  Ark. 

Boise,  Idaho 

Connecticut,  N,  H,,  Vt.,  Mass,,  Conn. 

Foxintain  River,  Colo. 

Roanoke  River,  Va.,  N,  C, 

Russian  River,  Calif. 

Walla  Walla  River,  Wash.-  Ore, 

Wasatch  Front,  Utah. 

Washita  (Review),  Okla,,  Tex. 

White  River,  East  Fork  of,  and  Patoka,  Ind. 

White  River,  upper.  Ark.,  Mo. 

About  l5  others  are  expected  to  reach  that  stage' during  the  fiscal  year 

1953. 

The  favorable  results  obtained  from  measures  now  being  installed  on 
selected  sub-watersheds  emphasize  the  importance  and  need  to  speed 
up  the  development  of  improvement  programs  in  drainage  basins  where 
floodwater  ■  and  sediment  damage  to  agri.cultural  and  other  property  is 
severe  and  where  mainstream  complementary  xTOrks  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  others  need  protection. 

Watershed  and  do-wnstream  program  recommendations  are  correlate d . 


Program  recommendations  for  watershed  improvement  arc  based  upon 
hydrologic  and  economic  data  obtained  by  this  Deparirfient,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and 
mutually  shared  by  all  to  the  extent' it  is 'Useful.  Proposed 
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improvements  are  correlated  with  and  designed  to  protect  mainstream 
works  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Burca.u  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  and  others,  in  addition  to  providing  protection  to  the  watershed 
lands  and  property  above  the  mainstream  vjorks. 

General  Basin  Investigations 

This  Department  is  participating  with  five  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and  the  States  concerned  in  planning  comprehensive  re¬ 
source  development  programs  for  the  Arkansas -White -Red  River  and  the 
New  England-New  York  areas.  In  cooperation  with  the  States,  the. 
Department  is  also  developing  an  Agricultural  Program  for  the  Columbia 
River  area  to  complement  the  mains treara  water  development  programs 
already  prepared  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

VJatershed  Works  of  Improvement 

Reduction  of  floodwater  and  sediment  damages  and  prove ntion  of  floods 
begins  whore  the  rain  falls  -  on  watershed  lands. 

,  The  Flood  Control  Acts  provide  for  the  reduction  of  floodwater, 

.  .  sediment,  and  erosion  damages  and  the  prevention  of  floods  by  watcr- 
.  shed  improvement  measures  for  which  .the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
■  responsible  and  for  control  of  floods  by  mainstream  control  works  for 
vrhich  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  responsible.  Adjustments  in  the 
use  of  watershed  lands,  so  they  are  used  in  accordance  rd.th  their 
capabilities  to  -the  extent  feasible,  arid  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  forestry  measures  within  authorized  watersheds 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  absorb  and  temporarily  store 
water.  They  help  to  prevent  erosion,  to  prevent  floods  and  to  reduce 
the  downstream  damage  to  property  and  reservoirs  by  sediment.  Gully 
control,  floodwater  retarding,  sediment  storage,  streambank  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  other  supplemental^’-  measures  further  assist  in  these  functions 
and  in  the  orderly  routing  of  runoff  from  the  land  into  the  minor 
watercourses  and  down  to  the  main  streams  where  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  responsibility.  The  period  for  installation  of  improvement 
measures  on  individual  subwatersheds  is  customarily  planned  to  cover 
two  to  four  years.  The  period  for  entire  watersheds  is  usually 
scheduled  to  cover  from  10  to  30  years. 

Progress  with  the  installation  of  improvement  measure's  has  .revealed 
the  need  for  review  of  recommended  and  authorized  programs  for 
several  of  the  watersheds,  as  indicated  previously  in  these  notes. 

Re spons ibili tic s  for  Watershed  Improvement  Work 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  been 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  installation  of  authorized  watershed 
works  of  improvement  in  accordance  -with  their  respective  specialist 
fields.  They  cooperate  with  local.  State  and  Federal  agencies  with 
which  they  work  on  other  related  activities  and  with  others  concerned 
with  this  particular  activity. 
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Watershed  iniprovoiTiGnts  during  the  last  year  by  the  two  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  are  outlined  in  the  lollovnng  statements.  These  statements 
cover  both  "Measures  primarily  for  flood  prevention"  and  "Conserva¬ 
tion  measures  contributing  to  flood  prevention" since  both  tj^es  of 
work  vjere  conducted  under  this  item  in  the  fiscal  years  19^2  and  1953. 

Watershed  Improvement  Work  by  the  Forest  Sp rvlce . 

The  following  principal  physica.l  worlds  of  improvement  have  been 
installed  and  magor  fire  protection  equipment  items  acquired  for 
watershed  improvement  purposes  under  the  Flood  Control  Acts  by  the 
Forest  Sei’vice  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 


;  Total  Completed  or 

Acquired 

Measure 

Unit  ; 

.  In  1952 

In  Prior 
Years 

To  '  '  ' 

6-30-52 

Fire  Protection 

Roads  (constructed  or  rebuilt) 

Miles  ;  5.3 

52.7 

58 

Trails (constructed  or  rebuilt) 

"  j  52 

105.3 

157.3 

Firebreaks 

77.5 

77.5 

■ Tolephono  lines 

"  :  15.3 

37.5 

52.8 

Large  water  storage  tanks 

No.  :  2 

59 

61 

Lookout  towers 

"  2  1 

10 

11 

Fire  crew  station  sites 
Buildings  for  fire  protection 
work  (barracks,  cabins, 
warehouses,  garages,  offices, 

"  ;  1 

: 

6 

7 

mis. ) 

"  :  6 

36 

h2 

Pumps 

”  :  3 

13 

16 

•  Radios  (mobile  and  stationary) 

"  :  18 

10)4 

122 

Fire  trucks  with  equipment 

"  :  1 

2h 

25 

Tractors 

"  ;  1 

6 

7 

Plows 

"  :  1 

8 

■■  9 

Stabilization  of  Roadsides 

exiles  :  ' 

76.3 

76.3 

Revegetation  -  Cover  Improvement 

Seeding  and  Planting  —  trees 

and  shrubs 

Acres  :  9,320 

19,576 

28,896 

Soil  stabilizing  brush  dams 
Emergency  seeding  following 

No.  ;  9,360 

5,569 

114,929 

fire  on  11  authorized 

watersheds 

Acres  : 

1,500 

1, 500 

Mountain  Channel  Control 

; 

Barriers 

No.  ; 

13)4 

13h 

Planting 

Sq.  Ids.  ; 

292,000 

292,000 

Channel  clearing 

.Acres  s 

29 

29 

Channel  stabilization 

Lineal  ft; 

781 

781 

In  the  Coosa  River  vjatershed  the  installation  phase  of  fire  protection 
improvements  and  facilities  has  been  completed  to  the  extent  provided 
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for  in  tho  flood  control  survey  report.  This  hc?,s  been  accomplished  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  State  of  Georgia,  costs  bqing  shared  equally  by 
tho  Federal  Government  and  tho  State.  The  flood  prevention  program  has 
brought  protection  from  forest  fires  to  previously  unprotected  counties 
within  tho  watershed  and  has  made  available  modern  fire  fighting  equip¬ 
ment  which  would  not  have  been  a.vailable  otheryrise. 

In  the  Potomac  River  watershed  the  installation  of  fire  protection 
facilities  is -nearing  completion.  The  State  Forester  of  West  Virginia 
estimates  he  probably  will  bo  able  to  finish  this  phase  of  the  program 
in  that  State  in  the  fiscal  year  19^3,  which  would  finish  the  fire  pro¬ 
tection  work  provided  for  in  the  watershed  suryey  report.  Costs  of  the 
job  are  shared  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and  tho  State. 

The  rate  of  tree  planting  in  the  Little  Talla.hatchie -Yazoo  River  water¬ 
sheds  continues  to  expand  each  year.  A  shortage  of  planting  stock  has 
been  a  limiting  factor  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  Over  13^ 
million  trees  vjerc  planted  on  privately  o-wned  lands  and  nearly 
million  on  public  lands  in  these  watersheds  in  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

As  an  indication  of  progress  in  local  participation  in  and  acceptance 
of  the  work,  considerable  effort  was  required  in  one  county  to  get 
20,000  trees  planted  in  the  fiscal  year  19U7,  whereas  in  the  fiscal 
year  1952  more  than  1,000,000  trees  were  planted,  A  problem  con¬ 
fronting  owners  of  some  severely  eroding  land  is  the  rapid  erosion  of 
sand  which  exposes  tho  root  systems  of  planted  seedlings  resulting  in 
planting  fadlures.  To  effectively  combat  this,  in  addition  to  using 
dead  mulch,  grasses  and  other  plants  have  been  seeded  to  partially 
stabilize  the  planting  sites  and  effect  some  control  of  erosion  until 
planted  trees  can.  complete  the  stabilization  auid  erosion  prevention 
job . 

During  the  past  year  project  foresters  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
959  farm  plan  agreements.  To  date,  approximately  33  percent  of  the 
woodlands  in  the  Yazoo-Little  Tallahatchie  River  watersheds  have  been 
covered  by  farm  plans.  During  the  fiscal  year  1952  some  630  land- 
owners  x-j’ore  assisted  with  their  timber  management  problems,  and  over 
13,000  acres  were, added  to  the  area  of  forest  lands  within  the  water¬ 
sheds  being  managed  according  to  approved  forestry  practices,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  standpoint  of  vjatershed  protection. 

Fire  protection  has  been  extended,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  to  all  but  four  counties  in  the  vjatersheds.  In  these 
four  counties  much  work  has  been  done  to  help  the  citizens  obtain 
county-wide  fire  protection.  Project  foresters  have  cooperated 
directly  with  the  State  Forester  in  suppressing  fire  and  in  training 
emergency  fire  crews  to  be  available  and  effective  during  critical 
fire  conditions. 

Citizens  of  tho  Yazoo-Little  Tallahatchie  River  watersheds  have  been 
helped  to  understand  how  to  apply  good  forest  practices  and  to 
appreciate  their  importance  in  the  Flood  Prevention  program.  For 
example,  project  foresters  gave  U8  demonstrations  of  forest  practices, 
made  over  100  talks  to  local  groups  about  the  work  and  supplied  local 
newspapers  over  UUO  articles  about  watershed  improvement  needs, 
methods  and  progress. 
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In  t ho,  mountain  area  of  the  Santa.Yncz  River  watershed,  above  the 
Gibraltar  and  Cachujaa  reservoirs  and  dox-mstrerm  agricultural  areas, 
the  fire  protection  progrrm  is  more  than  tvjo-thirds  installed.  The 
arid  period  since  19h3  has  produced  an  increasingly  hazardous  fire 
condition.  Fires  have  shoxm  a  tendency  toward  more  rapid  spread  and 
increased  night  burning,  many  fires  have  started  since  the  Flood 
Prevention  program  X'jas  initiated,  hny  one  of  these  could  have  become 
a  major  conflagration.  The  intcnsii'ication  of  fire  protection,  and 
particularly  the  ready  availability  of  an  emergency  fire  fighting 
crew  provided  under  the  Flood  Prevention  program  have  made  it  possible 
to  suppress  quickly  the  fires  which  did  start  and  thus  save  the  vital 
cover  of  the  waters.hcd. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  River  watershed,  the  Forest  Service  cooperates  in 
some  phases  of  the  Flood  Prevention  work  with  the  Division  of  High¬ 
ways  of  the  State  of  California,  and  in  other  phases  with  the  City 
and  County  of  Los  /mgeles.  Stabilization  of  mountain  highway  slopes 
cooperatively  with  the  Highvjay  Etlvision  has  recently  been  slowed 
down.  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  State  to  concentrate  the  use  of 
its  funds  on  projects  more  directly  associated  with  the  defense  effort. 
Work  which  has  been  accomplished  was  subjected  to  severe  tests  during 
the  storms  of  January  19^2,  Where  formerly  great  slips  and  landslides 
wore  common  under  similar  severc  stom  conditions,  the  trea^ted  road 
slopes  successfully  withstood  the  impact  of  rain  and  runoff  from  these 
January  storms,  thus  reducing  the  costs  for  road  maintenance  and  the 
rate  at  which  sediment  was  washed  into  the  mountain  channels  above  and 
thence  into  the  Dbvil^s  Gate  flood  control  reservoir. 

Cooperative  fire  protection  is  provided  the  foothill  areas  of  the 
steep  mountain  watershed  in  co junction  with  the  City  and  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  Recent  rapid  expansion  of  residential  development  into 
the  foothill  areas  necessitates  a  highly  integrated  program  of  fire 
protection  on  non-Federal  and  national  forest  lends  by  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  the  Forest  Service.  Fires  in  buildings,  fires 
occurring  along  roads  and  burning  wgstes  are  very  serious  hazards  to 
the  adjacent  mountain  watershed  which  rises  directly  above  these  com¬ 
munities.  The  cooperative  fire  protection  programs,  7$  percent 
complete  with  the  County  and  kO  percent  complete  uTith  the  City,  have 
been  highly  effective  in  the  face  of  increasingly  hazardous  conditions 
in  the  footliills. 

Watershed  Improvement  Work  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  assisted  local  soil  conservation 
districts  in  the  11  authorised  watersheds  in  planning  and  installing 
watershed  improvement  measures.  Work  plans  have  been  developed  for 
963  subwatershods  covering  watershed  treatment  for  approximately 
11,900,000  acres  or  about  luO  percent  of  the  30,102,77U  acres  in  the 
authorized  portions  of  the  11  watersheds.  The  work  planned  thus  far 
indicates  that  a.pproximately  LtO  percent  of  the  cost  of  installation 
will  be  borne  by  local  interests  and  60  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government, 


The .following  table  lists  Works  of  Improvement  which  have  been  accomplished  cooperatively  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  local  interests: 
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Previously  reported  as  ’’Tributary  chaimcl  stabilization.” 

Previously  reported  as  ''Roa.dsidc  runoff  and  erosion  control.” 

The  previous  heading  "Other  minor  .runoff  and  sedment  detention  structures”  is  being  discontinued, 
i'jiy  corrections  of  previous  data  made  in  this  column. 


The  proper  and  continued  maintenance  of  installed  measures  is  the  key 
to  the  long-time  effectiveness  of  watershed  improvement  programs. 
Various  arrangements  are 'in  effect  in  the  authorized  watersheds  under 
which  local  agencies  have  undertaken  this  important  function.  Land 
owners  and  operators  generally  maintain  conservation  and  other  mea¬ 
sures  primarily  benefiting  the  lands  upon  which  they  arc  installed. 
Local  units  of  govciTiment  generally  maintain  measures  providing 
primarily  off-site  benefits. 

For  example,  in  the  Buffalo  Creek  watershed,  the  Joint  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Eric  and  Wyoming  County  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
created  by  the  Mew  fork  State  Legislature  in  19h9  and  authorized  to 
engage  in  streambank  and  other  maintenance  work  in  the  watershed,  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  such  work.  The  legislature  also  authorized 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each  of  the  txTO  counties  to  appropriate 
money  toward  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  installed  structures.  The 
Wyoming  County  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriates  .ii>l,500  annually  and 
the  Eric  County  Board  of  Supervisors  appropiuatcs  5^3,500  annually  to 
a  revolving  fund  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Board  in  financing  tliis 
work.  Tlio  annual  apprppiiations  by  the  two  counties  are  credited  to 
a  revolving  fund  until  the  fund  totals  ^^^0,000,  As  funds  are  expended 
for  maintenance,  the  counties  may  bo  reimbursed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  up.  to  one -half  of  the  cjcpenditurc* 

The  maintanance  work  is  administered  for  the  Joint  Board  by  a  Stream- 
bank  Maintcnrince  Committee  composed  of  one  Director  froia  the  Eric 
County  Soil  Conservation  District,  one  Director  from  the  Wg'oming 
County  Soil  Conservation  District  and  a  representative  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  acting  as  a  consul'ba.nt  and  third  member  of  the 
committee.  This  coimmittee  inspects  the  installed  measures,  semi¬ 
annually  and  after  severe  storms  or  floods.  In  each  instance  it 
makes  a  report  to  the  Joint  Board  on  the  condition  of  the  installa¬ 
tions,  what  maintenance  should  be  undertaken,  how  it  care  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  estimated  cost.  If  the  report  is  approved  by  the 
Joint  Board  the  maintenance  work  is  done  by  contract  or  with 
District  equipment  and  after  compilation  vouchers  are  presented  to 
the  Joint  Board  for  pa;^'mcnt  out  of  the  revolving  fund. 

Eight  and  one-half  miles  of  streambank  protection  measures,  completed 
in  xTOrk  plan  Areas  §1  and  #2  in  the  headx-jaters  of  Buffalo  Creek,  were 
turned  over  to  the  Joint  Board  in  the  sxmimer  of  1^52  and  from  then  on 
are  to  be  maintained  bj’'  it. 

Installations  which  had  prexrLously  been  subjected  to  several  high 
floods  ared  severe  ice  conditions  stood  up  very  well,  indicating 
that  maintenance  costs  should  be  moderate. 

most  of  the  flood  prevention  accompli slxments  to  date  ire  the  Little 
Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo  River  watersheds  consist  of  (l)  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  some  very  critical  eroding  areas  which  had  been  sources  of 
sand  and  silt  that  clogged -stream  charencls  and  spread  over  va^lley 
lareds,  and  (2)  the  improvement  of  vegetative  cov^r  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  in  increasing  degree  to  a  reduction  in  ra.tcs  of  runoff  from 
watersheds  and  to  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
overflows. 
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However,  a  third  phase,  the  improvement  of  channel  capacity  of  streams 
to  supplement  the  work  in  item  (2)  above,  is  now  well  under  way.  Two 
such  projects  have  been  completed.  One  of  these  projects  is  on  Tippah 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Tallahatchie  River,  where  during  the 
fiscal  year  1951,  8.7  miles  of  channel  improvement  measures  were 
installed.  Tl-ie  irark  has  reduced  flooding  and  has  resulted  in  immediate 
notable  increases  in  crop  production  on  the  3,068  acres  of  protected 
bottomlands.  The  total  cost  was  .AU,275,  of  which  nil, 625  was  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  fp2,650  by  the  Tippah  Drainage  District 
Number  1,  which  in  addition  furnished  the  rights-bf-way  and  assumed 
responsibility  for  maintenance, 

Arrangements  have'  been  completed,  as  a  culmination  of  several  years 
of  cducationa.1  work  and  negotiation  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Tallahatchie  River  Drainage  District, 
to  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  improvement  of  some  28  miles  of 
channel  of  the  Little  Tallahatchie  liivcr.  Under  the  program,  which 
is  covered  by  a  x^rking  agreement  setting  forth  the  responsibilities 
of  each  party,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  improving  the  outlet  for  the 
channel  on  the  lands  acquired  for  Sardis  Reservoir  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  550,000,  The  Drainage  Di.strict  is  paying  approximately 
■5230,000  and  the  Department  approximately  >3U0,000  of  the  remaining 
cost.  The  Drainage  District  in  addition  is  pix)vlding  all  of  the 
rights -of -X'jay  and  legal  codts,  and  will  maintain  the  completed 
project, 

A  contract  was  awarded  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  as  a  start  on  this 
channel  improvement  job.  Headwater  stabilization  work  has  been 
emphasized  prior  to  that  time  so  that  such  work  would  precede  the 
needed  improvements  in  the  channel  and  tributaries, 

The  overflox^^  conditions  in  this  area  arc  severe.  During  the  10-year 
period  1939  through  1950  there  occurred  88  overflows,  UO  of  which 
were  during  crop  tiiae,  /in  estimated  67  percent  of  such  overflows 
during  crop  time  will  be  eliminated  after  the  watershed  and  channel 
improvement  work  is  completed,  with  substantial  reductions  in  the 
remainder,  total  of  I8,8l3  acres  of  land  is  directly  benefited  by 
the  project  xd.th  estimated  benefits  of  53.20  for  each  dollar  of  cost. 

This  project  will  also  provide  the  outlet  for  a  number  of  additiona/L 
small  projects  of  similar  nature  on  tributary  streains.  Already,  a 
drainage  district  which  will  comprise  the  valley  land  of  one  tribu¬ 
tary  stream  is  in  process  of  organization  with  the  expectation  of 
providing  local  participation  in  construction  costs  and  of  providing 
right-of-way  and  maintenance  similar  to  the  other  projects  described. 

Improvemient  of  the  65,000-acre  Sandstone  Creek  subwatershed  in  the 
Washita  River  watershed  was  essentially  completed  in  tlxe  fiscal  year 
1952.  This  is  the  first  of  the  major  creek  tributaries  of  the 
Washita  to  receive  complete  treatment.  The  improvements  include  on- 
the-farm  land  conservation  and  watercourse  stabilizing  measures  and 
a  system  of  2k.  floodwater  reta.rding  structures  —  small  upstream 
detention  dams  costing  an  average  of  about  ,p35,000  each. 
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Cooperative  agreements  between  the  farmers  and  ranchers  and  the  local 
soil  conservation  districts  cover  soil  and  water  conservation  plans 
for  62,000  acres,  or  95  percent  of  the  watershed.  More  than  8l  per¬ 
cent  of  the  recomiaended  treatment  measures  have  been  applied. 

Installed  land-treatment  measures  include  cover  cropping,  strip 
cropping,  range  improvement,  terraces,  stubble  mulching,  field  di.ver- 
sions,  and  other  similar  measures  designed  to  retard  run-off  and 
prevent  erosion. 

Easements  for  the  structure  sites  and  flowage  areas  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  landovmers  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Tlie  combination  of  land  treatment  measures  and  retarding  structures 
is  expected  to  reduce  the  060,000  average  annual  flood  damages  by 
about  98  percent.  The  U, 700  acre  flood  plain,  formerly  subject  to 
floodv;atcr  and  sediment  damage,  i-rill  be  protected  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  340  acres  is  expected  to  be  flooded  by  a  stem  of  the 
severity  expected  to  occur  once  in  25  years.  Flood  plain  scour, 
streambank  cutting,  over-bank  sediment  deposition,  lapd  damage  i?rom 
severe  sheet  and  gully  erosion  will  be  reduced  to  minimum  amounts. 

The  total  benefits  are  estimated  at  ,i>2,84  for  each  dollar  of  cost. 

The  system  of  small  waterflow  retarding  structures  makes  possible  a 
more  intensive  use  of  the  bottomlands.  Farmers  expect  to  convert 
such  lands,  noxj  producing  relatively  low  returns  from  small  grain  or 
pasture  because  flooding  has  been  so  frequent,  to  high-value  alfalfa. 
The  estimated  net  benefit  from  this  more  intensive  land  use  will  be 
more  than  ^>11,000  annually. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  waterflow  retard¬ 
ing  structure  phase  of  the  program  at  a  final  cost  slightly  in  excess 
of4900,000,  which  conforms  closely  v/ith  the  estimates  made  in  the 
work  plans  prepared  prior  to  initiation  of  construction.  This  re¬ 
flects  completeness  of  estimates,  as  well  as  effective  coordination 
of  vjork  of  the  landowneps,  soil  conservation  district  supervisors, 
and  technical  personnel.  Watershed  trea^tment  on  Sandstone  Creek  is 
topical  of  the  program  to  be  applied  generally  in  the  other  63  sub¬ 
watersheds  in  the  Washita.  , 


e 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  19Sk  Budget  estimates  propose  the  replacement  of  eighteen  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  These  vehicles  are  used  by  employees  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  engaged  in  making  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys  of  watersheds  and  the  installation  of  works  of 
improvement  on  approved  Flood  Prevention  projects. 

The  vehicles  are  assigned  to  field  parties  engaged  in  surveys.  Pas¬ 
senger  cars,  especially  station  wagons,  are  superior  to  pick-up  trucks 
in  that  a  larger  crew  can  be  transported  and  equipment,  maps,  charts, 
etc,,  can  be  carried  more  conveniently.  Technical  specialists  engaged 
in  tne  installation  of  approved  practices  on  watersheds  usually  have 
to  travel  considerable  distance  in  rural  areas  where  public  transporta¬ 
tion  is  inadequate  or  non-existent  and  the  use  of  pick-up  tmicks  is 
not  feasible. 

All  of  the  cars  proposed  to  be  replaced  will  be  beyond  the  established 
minimum  age  limit  —  6  years  or  older  —  and  will  have  been  operated 
60,000  miles  or  more. 

More  detailed  information  on  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
use  of  passenger  vehicles  may  be  found  in  the  statements  applicable 
to  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
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Purpose  Statement 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  established  by  the  Act  of  April  27»  1935 
( l6  U,S,C,  590a-590f)  an<i  is  the  agency  of  the  Department  which  provides 
technical  aid  in  bringing  about  physical  adjustments  in  land  use  that  will 
conserve  soil  and  water  resources,  establish  a  permanent  and  balanced  agri¬ 
culture,  and  reduce  the  hazards  of  floods  and  sedimentation.  The  Service 
carries  on  the  folloxifing  activities: 

1,  Makes  research  investigations  v/hich  include  (a)  studies  of  the  effects 
of  land  use  and  conservation  treatment  upon  iirater shed  hydrology  and 
sedimentation  of  stream  channels  and  reservoirs  and  methods  of  water 
and  sediment  control,  (b)  the  design  and  liydraulics  of  struct\ire.s, 

(c)  the  engineering  phases  of  irrigation  a.nd  drainage,  (d)  the 
organizational  aspects  of  water  projects,  and  (e)  the  economics  of 
conservation.  The  i/ork  is  conducted  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  respec- 
.  tive  State  Agricultural  '.hcperiment  Stations  anid  other  governmental 
agencies. 

2,  Provides  technical  and  other  assistance  to  locally-organized  and 

lo cally-contr 0 lied  soil  conservation  districts  and  other  cooperators 
in  the  48  States  and  the  Territorial  possessions,  in  developing 
conservation  plans  and  applying  plajined  practices.  (As  of  June  30, 
1952,  2,467  conservation  districts  had  been  organized.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  an  additional  175  vfill  be  organized  in  1953  and  another 
100  in  195^.)  This  assistance  includes  (a)  the  making  of  soil  sur¬ 
veys  to  determine  the  capabilities  and  conservation  treatment  needs 
of  each  acre  of  farm  and  ranch  land,  (b)  technical  assistsuice  in 
developing  and  applying  conservation  fa,rm  and  ranch  plans  which 
allow  for  the  best  possible  use  by  the  farmer  or  rancher  of  his  land, 
labor,  equipment,  and  financial  resoiirces,  (c)'  the  loan  of  some 
special  types  of  equipment  not  readily  available  to  the  farmer  but 
needed  to  establish  certain  conservation  practices,  (d)  the  grant  of 
limited  quantities  of  trees,  new  or  improved  strains  of  grass  and 
legume  seed,  and  other  conservation  plant  materials,  and  (e)  stream 
flow,  forecasts  in  the  Western  Sto.tes  (based  on  snow  surveys)  to 
provide  for  efficient  seasonal  utilization  of  water  available, 

3,  Under  the  authority  of  Title  III  of  the  Banldiead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1011-1012),  carries  on  a  development  and  management 
program  on  70  land  utilization  pro.lects  which  cover  areas  of  sub- 
marginal  land  that  were  acquired  by  the  Department,  Revegetation 
and  other  development  vrork  is  being  done, on  these  lands  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  use-capability  and  needs,  in  order  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  damage,  achieve  proper  land  use,  and  improve  the  agTicultxiral 
economy  of  the  comm\niities  affected.  After  development,  the  pro¬ 
ject  lands  and  facilities  are  made  available  to  local  farmers  and 
ranchers  at  equitable  rates  tinder  specific  use  conditions.  Of  the 
revenue  received  from  use  of  the  land,  75  percent  is  returned  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  25  percent  is  paid  to  the  counties  in 
which  the  lands  are  located,  to  be  used  for  school  and  road  purposes. 
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The  Service  is  also  responsible  for  settlement  of  hoimdarv-dispute 
claims  on  the  Sebastian  Martin  Grant  Lands  in  iTew  Mexico  [.Act  of 
August  11,  1945  (7  U.S.G,  1011  note)]. 

4,  Conducts  soil  surveys  to  classify  and  map  soils  in  a  national  system 
under  standard  nomenclature  and  publishes  soil  maps  and  reports. 
These  surveys  and  reports  are  for  use  in  recommending  soil,  water, 
and  crop  management  practices  on  individual  farms  and  ranches  and  in 
the  development  of  land-use  programs  of  the  various  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  A  complete  land  . inventory  of  all  the  agricultural 
lands  in  the  nation  is  the  goal.  This  work  is  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  respective  State  agricultural  ekperiraent  stations  and 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies, 

5,  Flood  Prevention  Activities; 

(a)  In  cooperation  with  soil  conservation  districts,  flood  control 
organizations,  watershed  improvement  associations,  etc,,  provides 
technical  and  other  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  selected 
xmtersheds  in  planning  and  establishing  an  accelerated  program  of 
conservation  land  treatment  contributing  to  flood  orevention.  This 
work  includes  assistance  in  preparation  of  subwatershed  work  plans 
which  integrate  the  plans  for  establishing  these  measures  with  those 
for  installation  of  flood  prevention  v/orks  of  improvement  (measures 
primarily  for  flood  prevention  —  see  (b)  below);  making  soil  sur¬ 
veys  and  land  capability  maps;  and  providing  assistance  in  prepar¬ 
ing  conservation,  farm,  and  ranch  plans,  and  installing  conservation 
measures, 

(b)  Garries  out  flood  prevention  activities  in  area.s  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiire,  under  funds  allotted  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  “Flood  Prevention.  Agriculture”.  These  activities  consist  of 
surveys  of  watershed  conditions  and  preparation  of  reports  recom¬ 
mending  action  to  be  taken,  preparation  of  detailed  subv/atershed 
work  plans,  and  installation  of  v/orks  of  improvement  such  as  flood- 
water  retarding  structures,  stream  channel  improvement,  stabilizing 
and  sediment  control  measures,  diversions,  floodways,  etc.  The 
improvement  measures  (measures  primarily  for  flood  prevention)  are 
installed  in  cooperation  with  local  soil  conservation  districts, 
flood  control,  and  other  organizations.  The  Service  also  assists 

in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  agricultural 
development  of  river  basin  areas, 

6,  Under  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  May  10,  1939  (53  Stat,  685i  719) 
October  l4,  1940  (U,S,G,  590y-z-10) ♦  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
June  28,  1949  (Public. Lav/  132)  and  September  6,  1950  (Public  Law 
760) ,  carries  on  a  v/ater  conservation  and  utilization  program.  The 
Service  develops  irrigated  and  irrigible  land  (both  Government  and 
privately  o\med)  for  efficient  use  of  irrigation  water,  provides 
settlement  opportunities  for  veterans  and  needy  farm  families 
through  the  sale  of  developed  farm  vmits,  and  during  the  development 
and  early  settlement  period  assists  settlers  v/ithin  the  authorized 
project  areas  with  their  soil  and  water  conservation  and  land-use 
problems.  This  work  is  being  conducted  on  the  5  remaining  active 
project  areas  in  4  Western  States, 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  v\rith  majority  of  its  activities  highly  decentralized  to  seven 
regional  offices,  48  States  and  4  territorial  offices,  33  research  loca¬ 
tions,  25  nurseries,  5  water  conservation  and  utilization  projects  and 
more  than  3»200  area  and  work  unit  offices  which  carry  on  the  technical 
programs  in  conservation  districts,  land  utilization  projects  and  water¬ 
shed  flood  prevention  areas. 


As  of  ITovember  30,  1952,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  11,525  full¬ 
time  employees  ( 185  in  ''/ashington  and  the  balance  in  the  field)  and  2,206 
part-time  employees  who  are  generallj'-  employed  in  the  field  during  the 
seasonal  periods  when  there  is  need  for  additional  assistance  in  applying 
conservation  practices,  n  •  „ 


Appropriated, 

_ 


Budget 

Bstiraate, 

1954 


Appropriated  funds: 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Water  conservation  and 
utilization  projects 

Total 


a/  $67,610,944 
i/  ^>57.252 
68 , 068 , 196 


685.000*^ 

C_£6^4»1-.-00Q^ 


a/  Includes  $5t766,930  available  from  prior  year  balances  for  emergency 
channel  restoration  in  flood-stricken  areas, 
b/  Includes  $3l»752  available  in  1953  from  prior  year  balances. 


f 
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Transfers  in  the  195^  Estimates 


(Reviseci ) 


Soil  Surveys^  and  Soil  Research 

The  195^  estimates  include  a  net  transfer  of  $116,000  from  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration".  This  reflects  the  transfer  of 
activities  "between  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultiaral  Engineering,  as  follows: 


Activities  Tran_s_f erred 

Transfer  of  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  National 
Cooperative  Soil  Survey  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  ARA, 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  . . 


Amount 


+$1,124,520 


Transfer  of  research  activities  dealing  with  soil  and 
crop  management,  and  water  management  on  farms  related 
to  crop  production,  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering,  ARA  . . . . 


Net  transfer  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 


^1^008^520 
__  +116,000 


Transfer  of  the  above  activities  between  the  two  agencies  was  effective 
November  15,  1952,  pursuant  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Memorandum  No. 
1318,  to  strengthen  the  scientific  work  in  the  fields  of  soil  surveys  and 
soil,  crop,  and  water  management  research,  and  improve  administration  and 
cooperation  with  State  Experiment  Stations  and  other  agencies,  clarify 
responsibilities  for  research  activities  and  expand  the  opportunities  for 
better  service  to  famers. 

Flood_  Prevention 

Transfer  of  $3,190,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  from  the  appropriation 
"Flood  Prevention,  Agriculture"  for  additional  technical  assistance  in 
order  to  accelerate  land  treatment  measures  contributing  to  Flood  Preven¬ 
tion  in  18  selected  watersheds.  The  purpose  of  this  transfer  is  explained 
in  more  detail  under  the  item  "Flood  Prevention". 

j^intenance ^osts  at  Agricultural  Research  Center 

Transfer  of  $10,800  from  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  Agricultural  Research  Administration"  for  certain  maintenance  costs 
at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  as  explained  in  detail  in  the  state¬ 
ment  for  Office  of  Administrator,  ARA. 
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These  transfers  in  the  195^  estimates  are  svumnarized  in  the  following 
table : 


Projects 

Revised 

(Exclusive 

of 

transfers 

in 

estimates) 

Transfer 
for  soil 
survey  and 
soil 

research 

work 

Transfer 

from 

"Flood 

Prevention" 

Transfer 

from 

Agricultural 

Research 

Administra¬ 

tion 

1954 

Revised 

Estimate 

L.  Development  and 
improvement  of 
conservation 
practices  and 

techniques  .... 

1,  Assistance  to 
soil  conservation 
districts  and 

$1,681^,700 

-$1,008,520 

•  «■ 

+$1,000 

$677,180 

other  cooperators 
Development  and 
management  of 
land  utilization 

54,980,500 

+9,800 

54,990,300 

projects  . 

Additional, 
measures  to 
accelerate  flood 

1,248,000 

1,248,000 

prevention  ..... 
i.  Classification 
and  mapping  of 

+$1,600,000 

1,600,000 

soils  . 

+1,124,520 

mm  «■ 

1,124,520 

Wi^jOOO 

Total,  195^  . . . 

mam- 

17^9i3.,_2p_o 

+1*300,600 

_ +ip3^. 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . . .  $60,210,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  4ll  . . . .  -6,078 

Activities  transferred  in  the  1954  estimates  from; 

"I’lood  prevention,  Agriculture"  for  land  treatment 

measures  contributing  to  flood  prevention . .  +1,513,292 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agriculttiral  Zilngineering,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration"  for  soil  survey  activities  (not  transfer)  +116,000 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Administrator,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Administration"  for  services  at  the 

Agr icultural  Research  Center  . . . . .  +10,800 

Base  for  1954  . .  61, 844,014 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . . .  **«  59 . 640 . 000 

Decrease  . . . . . . . .  ^ 


ROTE;  Although  a  decrease  of  $2,204,0l4  is  sho\m  in  the  appropriation 
for  this  item  for  1954,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  a  decrease 
of  $7,970,944  in  total  funds  available  due  to  the  availability 
of  prior  year  balances  of  $5,766,930  in  the  fiscal  year  1953 
from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  emergency  channel  restora¬ 
tion  and  flood  rehabilitation  program, 

SUivn''iARY  OP  INCREASES  AlOJ  DECRMSES , .  1954 

(On  an  available  funds  basis)  • 

*  - 

Increase  to  determine  irrigation  requirements  in  humid  areas 


and  to  develop  criteria  for  the  planning  and  design  of 
effective  and  economical  water  management  and  soil 

stabilization  measures  for  small  watersheds  . .  +100,000 

Decrease  in  technical  and  other  assistance  to  soil  conser¬ 
vation  districts  . . . . .  -2,390,722 

Increase  for  techniced  assistance  on  land  treatment 
meas'ures  to  accelerate  flood  prevention  in  the  eleven 

authorized  watershed  areas  . . . . +86,708 

Decrease  due  to  planned  completion  of  emergency  channel 
restoration  work  authorized  by  Public  Laws  202  (approved 
October  24,  1951)  und  371  (approved  J\me  4,  1952) 

82nd  Congress  . . . . . .  -5,766,930 
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PROJRvCT  STATHivlIT 


Project 

.  >  .1952. 

1953  ' 
(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1954 

Revised 
( estimated) 

1,  Development  and 
■provement  of  soil  con¬ 
servation  practices 
and  techniques  ...... 

$574,977 

$577,180 

+$100,000(1) 

$677,180 

2,  Assistance  to  soil 
conservation  districts 
and  other  cooparators 

53,842,054 

57,381,022 

-2,390,722(2) 

54.990,300 

(a)  Planning,  appli- 

.  .  . 

cation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  ..... 

(52,232,482) 

(55,681,022) 

(-1,115,722) 

(54.565,300) 

(h)  Operation  of  nurs¬ 
eries  for  conserva¬ 
tion  plant  material 

(1,609,572) 

(1,700,000) 

(-1,275,000) 

(425,000) 

3.  Development  and  man¬ 
agement  of  land  utili¬ 
zation  projects  ..... 

1,203,440 

1,248,000 

1,248,000 

4.  Additional  measures 
to  accelerate  flood 
prevention  . 

998,118 

1,513,292 

+86,708(3) 

1,600,000 

5.  Classification  and 
mapping  of  soils  .... 

1,124,234 

.1,124,520 

1,124,520 

6,  Draergency  channel 
restoration  in  flood- 
stricken  areas 

,1,693.070 

.  '5.766,930 

-5.766.930(4) 

1^0  ticiX 

59,435,893 

.  .67,610,944 

-7, 970,. 9^14 

59,640,000 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

356.583 

-  - 

8--— 

Total  available  or 
estimate  . . 

59.792,476 

67.610.944 

-7. 970. 944-  , 

59,640.000 

Transfer  in  1954  esti-r 
mates  from; 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office  of 
the  Administrator,. 
Agricultural 
Research  Admin¬ 
istration"  ....... 

"Flood  prevention. 
Agriculture"  .... 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Administra¬ 
tion"  . . 

-11,600 

-998,118 

-114,697 

-10,800 

-1,513,292 

-116,000 
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Project 

i 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Balance  available  in 

1953  . . . 

+5,766,930 

-5,766,930 

Reduction  pursuant  to 
Section  4ll . . . 

+6.078 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate 

64.434,991 

60.210.000 

IHCRiJASES  ARD  DEGREASES 


A  net  decrease  of  S7»970t9^  in  this  item  for  195^  consisting  of  the  follow 
ing: 

(1)  An  increase  of  SIOO.OOO  for  hydrologic  studies  to  determine  irrigation 
requirements  in  humid  areas  and  to  develop  criteria  for  the  planninig:  and 

design  of  effective  and  economical  v;ater  management  and  soil  stabilization 

measures  for  small  watersheds. 


Meed  for  Increase:  From  19^0  to  1950*  land  under  irrigation  in  the  humid 
areas  of  the  country  expanded  from  approximately  300,000  to  about  800,000 
acres.  The  expansion  is  continuing.  Better  information  is  needed  by  field 
technicians  on  irrigation  requirements  in  humid  areas  to  enable  determina¬ 
tion  for  individual  farms  of  the  feasibility  of  supplemental  irrigation  end 
the  proper  design  of  the  irrigation  system.  Various  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  have  records  on  temperature,  wind,  precipitation,  frequency 
and  severity  of  periods  of  soil  moisture  deficiency,  stream  flov/,  ground 
water  supplies,  surface  storage,  etc. 

Funds  are  needed  to  gather  these  hydrologic  data,  analyze  them,  and  make 
determinations  for  agriculttu'al  areas  in  the  humid  regions  of  the  need  for 
irrigation,  the  frequency  v/ith  which  soil  moisture  falls  below  the  require¬ 
ments  for  satisfactory  crop  gro\irth,  and  the  source  and  adequacy  of  irriga¬ 
tion  water  supply. 

Additional  hydrologic  research  is  urgently  needed  to  provide  criteria  for 
the  planning  and  design  of  watershed  viorks  of  improvement,  such  as  diver¬ 
sions,  floodv/ater-retarding  structures,  spillv/ays,  chutes,  gully  stabiliza¬ 
tion  structures,  and  channel  improvements,  installed  in  v/atershed  flood- 
prevention  programs  or  planned  for  local  groups  at  the  request  of  soil 
conservation  districts  in  watersheds  of  1  to  100  square  miles,  the  size  in 
which  most  such  installations  are  made.  Such  structures  must  provide 
adequately  for  the  run-off  encountered  in  different  areas  of  the  coxintry 
which  vary  considerably  v/ith  respect  to  soil,  topographic,  vegetative,  and 
climatic  conditions.  More  adeqixate  hyd.rologic  data  must  be  developed  to 
assure  the  safe  and  economic  design  of  structures. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  basic  data  on  run-off  in  the  size  of  watershed 
indicated  above,  is  being  accumulated  at  installations  already  made 
under  cooperative  arrangements  with  U,  S,  Geological  Survey,  Addi¬ 
tional  f\mds  are  needed  to  provide  for  some  additional  installations 
and  for  analysis  and  correlation  of  data  secured  vrith  similar  data 
obtained  by  the  Service  from  smaller  watersheds  on  the  various  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  from  larger  streams  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  other  agencies,  -These  studies  would  enable  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  adequate  d.esign  criteria  for  water  and  erosion,  control 
measures  and  structures  on  1  -  100  square  mile  watersheds  and  \rould 
provide  a  correlated  basis  for  cooperative  planning  of  v/atersheds  and 
major  stream  improvements  such  as  large  dams  and  levees. 

Plan  of  Work;  Supplemental  irrigation  studies  in  humid,  areas  v;ould  be 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  coordinated  irrigation  research  program  in 
the  Department,  Hydrologic  specialists  would  be  employed  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field  v/here  most  hydrologic  data  and  research  equipment  are 
available,  Heeded  data  would  be  gathered  from  all  available  sources, 
analyzed,  and  supplemented  by  special  plot  and  field  tests.  The 
results,  v/ould  be  made  available  immediately  to  Service  technicians  and 
to  the  research  specialists  of  cooperating  agencies  conducting  other 
phases  of  irrigation  research. 

The  research  on  v/ater  management  measures  would  consist  of  mathematical 
and  statistical  studies  and  correlation  of  available  but  imanalyzed  ^ 
hydrologic  data  obtained  from  both  in-Service  and  out-side  sources, 

The  studies  would  be  carried  on  at  advantageous  locations  where  tlie 
most  data  are  determined  to  be  available.  The  data  developed  would  be 
made  available  in  handbook  form  to  field  technicians  of  the  Service 
engaged  in  planning  and  installing  water-control  structures  and  other 
watershed  improvements  and  to  other  agencies.  ■ 

(2)  A  decrease  of  ^2.390.722  for  "Assistance  to  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
tricts  and  other  Cooperators"  as  follows: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  1,115. 722  in  the  general  level  of  farm  and  ranch 

conservation  planning  and  land  treatment  assistance  now  being  provided 

to  soil  conservation  districts. 


Soil  Conservation  Service  activities  under  this  project  consist  prima¬ 
rily  of  providing  technical  assistance  in  preparing  farm  and  ranch  con¬ 
servation  plans  and  establishing  planned  conservation  practices.  It 
is  planned  to  curtail  this  work  by  about  2^a  in  the  fiscal  year  195^. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $1.275.000  for  the  'production  and  purchase  of  conser¬ 

vation  plant  ma-terials  for  grant  to  soil  conservation  districts,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  transfer  of  nursery  production  activities  by  June  30.  195^, 
to  State  or  other  loce.1  groups  which  may  be  interested  in  maintaining 

them. 

The  Service  has  been  operating  24  nurseries  to  produce  grass  and  legume 
seed,  trees,  and  other  planting  stock  for  grant  to  3«il  conservation 
districts,  in  order  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  needed  vegetative 
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conservation  practices  on  farms  and  ranches.  It  is  planned  to  terminate 
nursery  production  activities  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  these 
nurseries  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  195^.  In  order  to  provide  a 
continued  source  of  s\:jpply  of  conservation  plant  materials,  it  is 
planned  to  arrange  for  txirning  over  the  Government -ovmed  nursery’  sites 
and  facilities  to  States,  soil  conservation  districts,  or  other  local 
organizations, 

(3)  An  increase  of  S 86. 708  to  provide  an  acceleration  of  conservation 
land  treatment  in  designated  watersheds  in  conformity  v^fith  the  recommend¬ 

ed  programs  in  the  watersheds  v/here  flood  prevention  works  of  improvement 
are  nov/  being  Installed. 

Heed  for  Increase;  Large  acreages  of  agricultural  flood  plain  land  along 
tributary  streams  and  upland  watercourses  are  being  damaged  frequently 
by  small  floods.  This  damage  can  be  materially  reduced  and  agricul¬ 
tural  production  increased  by  a  proper  combination  and  concentration  of 
those  land  treatment  and  conservation  measures  that  contribute  directly 
to  flood  prevention.  Although  many  of  these  measiires  are  now'being 
installed  throughout  the  country  on  a  farm  or  ranch  basis  for'  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conserving  soil  and  water,  adeqxxate  national  program  funds  are 
not  available  as  needed  to  plan  and  apply  these  measures  on'subwater- 
sheds  or  creek-size  watersheds  for  the  specific  -purpose  of  preventing 
erosion,  floodwater  and  sediment  damages.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  this  type  of  planning  and  application  as  exemplified  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  many  watershed  associations  throughout  the  nation  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  requests  for  assistance  in  devising  means  of  preventing 
disastrous  flood  damages.  This  increase  will  permit  an  acceleration 
and  intensification  of  the  application  of  conservation  measures  for 
flood  prevention  in  balance  with  other  flood  prevention  efforts  in  the 


watersheds  authorized 

under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 

1944  as  follows; 

195^ 

Increase  (+) 

Watershed 

1953  (3st.) 

(Rev.  Fst,) 

or  Decrease  ( -) 

Buffalo  Creek 

$52,133 

$52,000 

-$133 

Colorado  (Middle) 

^,173 

48,000 

+3,827 

Coosa 

73,235 

75,000 

+1,765 

Little  Sioux 

56,344 

70,000 

+13,656 

Little  Tallahatchie 

148,426 

157,000 

+8,57^ 

Potomac 

72,490 

73,000 

+510 

Trinity 

605,022 

620,000 

+14,978 

Washita 

173.645 

185,000 

+11,355 

Yazoo 

287.824 

320.000 

+32.176 

Total 

laJJ-I>.222 

1.600.000 

+86.708 

Plan  of  Work:  An  acceleration  of  the  application  of  land  treatment 

measures  which  will  aid  in  flood  prevention  will  be  carried  on  in 
the  watersheds  in  which  work  is  presently  underway,  at  a  rate  in 
keeping  with  the  need  for  a  balanced  total  program  of  flood  preven¬ 
tion,  Within  each  watershed,  sub -watersheds  or  creek-watersheds 
will  be  selected  for  treatment  on  the  "basis  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  local  flood  problem  and  the  desire  and  the  ability  of  the  local 
people  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  to  the  flood  problem.  An  over¬ 
all  sub-watershed  conservation  treatment  plan  will  be  developed  by 
technicians  and  farm  ovraers  and  operators  v/ithin  each  sub-v;atershed 
area,  rather  than  just  individual  farm  plans  as  is  the  practice 
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in  the  regular  assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts.  Where  supple-- 
mental  measures  primarily  for  flood  prevention  are  also  called  for,  the- 
suh-v/atershed  work  plan  will  integrate  those  measures  and  the  land' 
treatment  flood  prevention  measures  so  that  the  optimum  flood  damage 
prevention  benefits  may  be  obtained.  Additional  technical  specialists, 
farm  planning  technicians  and  aides  will  be  employed  to  assist  local 
farmers  and  ranchers  within  the  sub-watersheds  to  install  the  conser¬ 
vation  meastires  in  accordance  with  the  plans  developed  for  the  area, 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $5,766,930  due  to  completion  of  emergency  channel 

restoration  v/ork  authorized  by  Public  Laws  202  (approved  October  24, 

1951)  and  371  (approved  June  3.  1952).  82nd  Congress, 

Of  the  total  decrease  in  this  item,  $273,235  represents  the  unobligated 
balance  of  funds  appropriated  in  the  Flood  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1952 
(Public  Law  202,  82nd  Congress)  which  was  continued  available  in  1953 
by  Public  Law  431,  82nd  Cohgress,  to  permit  completion  of  planned 
emergency  channel  restoration  and  related  rehabilitation  work' in  flood- 
stricken  areas  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  'iTebraska,  This 
work  was  completed  diiring  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1953.  The 
balance  of  $5,^93,695  is  the  carry-over  of  funds  appropriated  in  1952 
by  Public  Law  371,  82nd  Congress,  for  emergency  channel  restoration  and 
related  flood  rehabilitation  work  in  areas  designated  as  disaster  axeas 
by  the  Secretary  under  Public  Law  38,  8lst  Congress,  These  funds- have 
been  allocated  for  work  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah,  ’While  the  funds  are  available 
until  December  31,  1953,  rehabilitation  v/ork  is  programmed  for,  and 
will  be  completed  in  the  fiscal  year  1953,  unless  prevented  by  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  or  other  unforeseen  emergencies. 
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Item 

Total 

estimated 

available, 

 1953  .  . 

Budget  ; 

estimates, 

1954  1 

Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Soil 
Conservation  Service 

a/  $67,610,944 

T' 

$65,806|000 

-$1,804,944 

Water  conservation  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  projects,  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  . . . . . 

■ 

b/  457,252 

■  1  ' 

■I  ’ 

685,000 

+227,748 

Payments  due  counties,  sub- 
marginal  land  program  (Farm 
Tenant  Act) 

...  .385.  000 

■  .1 

3^5.000 

Total  . . 

68,453,196 

66  ,,876 , 000 

-1,577,196 

Deduct  permanent  appropriation; 

kjj 

00 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

Payments  due  counties,  sub¬ 
marginal  land  program 

385.000 

Total,  direct  annual  appro - 
priatxon 

68.068, 196 

1 

66.491.000 

a/  Includes  !p5»766,930  availalDle  from  prior  year  'balance, 
b/  Includes  4>31»752  available  from  prior  year  balance. 


Transfers  in  the  1954  Estimates 
Soil  Surveys  and  Soil  Research 

f  '  ' 

The  195^  estimates  include  a  net  transfer  of  $116,000  from  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration" ,  This  reflects  the  transfer  of 
activities  between  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultixral  Engineering,  as  follov/s! 

Activities  Transferred  Amount 

Transfer  of  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  Rational 

Cooperative  Soil  Survey  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  aRA, 

to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  . . .  +$1,124,520 

Transfer  of  research  activities  dealing  with  soil  ahd  . 

crop  management,  and  xmter  management  on  farms  related 
to  crop  production,  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering,  i’JlA  ,,,,,,, . . . . .  ‘  '  +1.008,520 


iJet  transfer  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 


+116.000 


•  •  •  •  • 
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Transfer  of  the  above  activities  between  the  tv;o  agencies  v;as  effective 
ilovember  3.^^  1952,  pursuant  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hemorandiim  ilo, 
1318,  to  strengthen  the  scientific  v;ork  in  the  fields  of  soil  surveys  and 
soil,  crop,  ahd  water  management  research,  and  improve  administration  and 
cooperation  with  State  Ejqperiment  Stations  and  other  agencies,  cla.rify 
responsibilities\  for  research  activities  and  expand  the  opportunities  for 
better  service  to', farmers-. 


Flood  Prevention 


Transfer  of  $3, 190,00^>  for  the  fiscal  year  195^  from  the  appropriation 
"Flood  Prevention,  Agriculture"  for  additional  technical  assistance  in 
order  to  accelerate  land\ treatment  measures  contributing  to  Flood  Preven¬ 
tion  in  18  selected  iirater'sheds.  The  purpose  of  this  transfer  is  explained 
in  more  detail  under  the  item  "Flood  Prevention", 


Maintenance  Costs  at  Agricultural  Research  Center 

Transfer  of  ^>10,800  from  "Salaries  and  S:q)enses,  Office  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  Agricultural  Research  Administration"  -for  certain  maintenance  costs 
at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  as  explained  in  detail  in  the  state¬ 
ment  for  Office  of  Administrator,  ARA, 

\ 

These  transfers  in  the  195^  estimates  are  summarized  in  the  folloxiring 
table: 


Projects 

1954  :  Transfer 

(Exclusive:  for  soil 
of  :  survey  and 

transfers  :  soil 

in  :  research 

estimates):  work 

Transfer 

from 

"Flood 

Prevention" 

Transfer 

from 

Agricultural 

Research 

Administra¬ 

tion 

1954 

Estimate 

1,  Development  and 

• 

• 

0 

improvement  of 

• 

• 

conservation 

t 

practices  and 

« 

• 

techniques  . 

;iil, 784,700: -$1,008,520:  -  - 

+$1,000 

$777,180 

2,  Assistance  to 

:  : 

soil  conservation 

• 

« 

districts  and 

: 

other  cooperators 

59.456,500; 

_  - 

+9,80^ 

59,466,300 

3.  Development  and 

• 

• 

management  of 

• 

• 

''V 

land  utilization 

« 

projects  . . 

1,248,000;  -  - 

~  - 

-  - 

1,248,000 

4,  Additional 

• 

measures  to 

• 

accelerate  flood 

• 

• 

prevention  ..... 

MW*  mm  mm 

+$3,190,000 

M  mm 

3,190,000 

5,  Classification 

• 

• 

and  mapping  of 

: 

soils  ■•••«••••• 

-  +1.124.620 

M  W 

-  . 

1.124.620 

Total,  1954  .. 

: 62. 489. 200:  +116.000 

+3.190.000 

+10.800 

66.806.000 

t 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation  Act,  195>3 . . . . . 

deduction  pursuant  to  Section  . . . 

Activities  transferred  in  the  19Sh  estimates  from: 

"Flood  prevention.  Agriculture"  for  land  treatment 

measures  contributing  to  flood  prevention  . . . 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration"  for  soil  survey  activities  (net  transfer) 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Administrator,  Agri- 
cultural  Research -Administration"  for  services  at  the 

Agricultural  Research  Center . . . 

Base  for  19Sh  . . . . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  195^ . . . . 

Increase . . . . 


$60,210,000 

-6,078 


+  1,513,292 


+116,000 


+10,800 

6i,8h[t,oiir 

65,806,000 

+3,961,905 


■’NOTE;  Although  an  increase  of  <;;)3,96l,986  is  requested  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  item  for  1951^,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  a  de¬ 
crease  of  ^l,80i4,9i;U  in  total  funds  available  due  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  prior  year  balances  of  .tfi5,766^930  in  the  fiscal  year  1953 
from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  eitier^enby' channel  restoration 
and  flood  rehabilitation  program* 

5  ■  ■ 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DEClffiASES,  195ii 
(On  an  available  funds  basis) 

To  determine  irrigation  requirements  in  humid  ai'eas  "And ’tb ' 
develop  criteria  for  the  planning  and  aesign  bf  effective 
and  economical  water  management  and  sbil  stabilisation 

measures  for  small  watersheds . . .  +100,000 

For  studies  of  alternative  combinations  of  land;  use  and  con¬ 
servation  practices,  and  determination  of  likely ‘let urns 

therefrom  * . . . . . . i; .  +100,000 

For  technical  and  other  asvsistance  to  new  consefrvation 
districts  in  planning  and  establishing  soil  and  Xi^ater 

conservation  practices  . . . .  .1 .  .  i.' . .'  +2,085,278 

For  technical  assistance  on  land  treatment  measures  to  ac¬ 
celerate  flood  prevention  in  selected  watershed  areas  ...  +1,676,708 

Decrease  due  to  completion  in  1953  of  emergency  channel 
restoration  work  authorized  by  Public  Laws  20'2  (approved 
October  2U,  1951)  and  371  (approved  June  It,  1^52),  82nd 
Congress  . . . . . .  -5,766,930 


I 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1954 

(estimated) 

1,  Development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  soil 
conservation  practices 
and  techniques  ••*... 

I57U,977 

> 

f  1577,180 

+$200,000(1) 

1777,180 

2,  Assistance  to  soil 
conservation  districts 
and  other  cooperators 

53,8ii2,05ii, 

,\57,381,022 

+2,085,278(2) 

59,466,300 

(a)  Planning,  appli-  ,  , 
cation  and  mainte- . 
nance  of  conserva- , 
tion'  practices  •  • .  • 

(52,232,ii82) 

\  - 

1  , 

(|S,681,022) 

(2,060,278) 

(57,741,300) 

(b)  Operation  of 
nurseries  for  con¬ 
servation  plant 
material  . 

(1,609,572) 

\ 

(ll 700, 000) 

(+25,000) 

(1,725,000) 

3«  Development  and 

\ 

management  of  land 
utilization  projects 

l,203,hhO' 

\ 

1^248,000 

1,248,000 

ij#  Additional  measures 
to  accelerate  flood 
prevention 

998,118 

A. 

1,513,292 

+1,676,708(3) 

3,190,000 

5.  Classification  and 
mapping  of  soils  ..«• 

1,124,238 

1,124,520 

1,124,520 

6,  Emergency  channel 
restoration  in  flood- 
stricken  areas  . . 

1,693,070 

\ 

5,766,W 

-5,766,930(4) 

Subtotal  . . 

59,435,893 

67,610,944 

ll,Bo4,9'Iin 

65,806,000 

Unobligated  balance  , , , 

356,583 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available 'or 
estimate 

59,792,476 

67,610,944 

-1,804,944 

65,806,000 

Transfer  in  19$h  esti¬ 
mates  from: 

. 

’’Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office' of 
the  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Be- 
search  Administra- 

■ 

\ 

tion" 

-11,600  :  -10,800 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Project 

1952 

1953  '  ; 

(estimated) * 

’’Flood  prevention, 
Agriculture”  ••,**• 

-998,118 

-1,513,2^2  i 

’’Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry, 

Soils,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Administra¬ 
tion”  ,••#,, ,,,,•#, 

-Ui;,697 

1  * 

1  . 

-116,000  I 

Balance^  available  in 

1953  . . 

+5,766,930 

-5,766,930  ; 

Reduction  pursuant  to 
Section  iill 

+6,078  ; 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate 

6h,k3h,991 

i  60,210,000  : 

INCmSES  AND  DECREASES 

§ 

A  net  decrease  of  in  this  item  for  fL9$h  consisting  of  the 

following:  i 

i  . 

(1)  An  increase  of  ^200,000  under  the  project  ’’Development  and  improve¬ 

ment  of  conservation  practices  and  iechniques”,  as  follows; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $100,000  for  hydrologic  studies  to  determine  irriga¬ 

tion  requirements  in  humid  areas  and  to  develop  criteria  for  -the  plan¬ 
ning  and  design  of  effective  and  economical  water  management  and  soil 
stabilization  measures  for  small  watersheds. 

Need  for  Increase;  From  19ij-0  to  19^0,  land  under  irrigation  in  the 
humid  a2:*eas  of  the  country  expanded  from  approximately  300,000  to 
about  800,000  acres.  The  expansion  is  continuing.  Better  inform¬ 
ation  is  needed  by  field  technicians  on  irrigation  requirements  in 
humid  areas  to  enable  determination  for  individual  farms  of  the 
feasibility  of  supplemental  irrigation  and  the  proper  design  of  the 
irrigation  system#  Various  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  have 
records  on  tenperature,  wind,  precipitation,  frequency  and  severity 
of  periods  of  soil  moisture  deficiency,  stream  flow,  ground  water 
supplies,  surface  storage3  etc* 


Funds  are  naedod  to  gather  these  hydrologic  data,  analyze  them,  and 
make  doteiminations  for  agricultural  areas  in  the  humid  regions  of 
the  need  for  irrigation,  the  frequency  with  which  soil  moisture 
falls  below  the  requirements  for-  satisfactory  crop  growth,  and  the 
source  and  adequacy  of  irrigation  water  supply. 

Additional  hydrologic  research  is  urgently  needed 'to ‘provide  cri¬ 
teria  for  the  planning  and  design  of  watershed  works  of  improvement, 
such  as  diversions,  floodwater- retarding  structures,  spillways, 
chutes,  gully  stabilization  structures,  and  channel  improvements, 
installed  in  watershed  flood-.prevention  programs  or  planned  for  local 
groups  at  the  request  of  soil  consdrvation  districts  in  tmtersheds 
of  1  to  100  square  miles,  the\size  in  which  most  such  installations 
are  made.  Such  structures  must  provide  adequately  for  the  run-off 
encountered  in  different  afeaS\  of  the  cduntry  which  vary  cohsider- 
ably  with  respect  to  soil,  topogr^hic,  vegetative,  and  climatic 
conditions*  More  adequate ‘ hydtblogi c  data  must  be  developed  to 
assure  the  safe  and  economic  dei^ign  of  structures* 

A  considerable  amount  of  basic  d^ta  on  run-off  in  the  size  of  water¬ 
shed  indicated  above,  is  bfeing ' accumulated  at  installations  already 
made  under  cooperative  arrangements  xdth  U*  S*  Geological  Survey, 
Additional  funds  are  needed  to  prqyide  for  some  additional  install¬ 
ations  and  for  analysis  and  correlation  of  data  secured  with  similar 
data  obtained  by  the  Service  from  jailer  watersheds  on  the  various 
e:5q)eriment  stations  and  from  larger \streams  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  other  agencies*  These  studies  would  enable 
development  of  more  adequate  design  Criteria  for-, water  and  erosion 
control  measures  and  structures  oh  1  \  100  square  mile  v/atersheds 
and  would  provide  a  correlated  basis  for  cooperative  planning  of 
watersheds  and  major  stream  improvement^  such  as  large  dams  and 
levees,  \ 

Plan  of  Work;  Supplemental  irrigation  studfeles  in  humid  areas  would  be 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  coordinated  irrigation  research  program 
in  the  Department*  Hydrologic  specialists  Vould  be  employed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  the  field  idiere  most  hydrologi-c  data  and  research 
equipment  are  available*  Needed  data  XTOuld  be  gathered  from  all 
available  sources,  analyzed,  and  supplemented  by  special  plot  and 
field  tests.  The  results  would  be  made  available  iminediately  to 
Service  technicians  and  to  the  research  specialists  of  cooperating 
agencies  conducting  other  phases' of  irrigation  research, 

.  .  ''-i,  -  . 

The  research  on  water  management  measures  Would  consist  of  mathe¬ 
matical  and  statistical  studies  and  correlation  of  available  but 
unanalyzed  hydrologic  data  obtained  from  both  in-Servicd\and  out¬ 
side  sources*  The  studies  would  be  carried  on  at  advantageous  loca* 
tions  where  the  most  data  are  determined  to  be  available.  The  data 
developed  would  be  made  available  in  handbook  form  to  field  techni¬ 
cians  of  the  Service  engaged  in  planning  and  installing  wate2>control 
structures  and  other  watershed  improvements  and  to  other  agencies* 
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(b)  An  increase  of  |>100,QQO  for  studies  of  alternative  combinations  of 
^  land  use  and  conservation  practices  and  determination  of  likely  returns 

therefrom* 

Need  for  Increase;  In  many  areas  of  the  country  there  are  marked  changes 
taking  place  in  traditional  land  use  and  farming  customs.  An  example 
is  the  Southeast  where  a  conversion  of  cotton  and  com  lands  to  the 
production  of  forage  crops,  hard-seeded  legumes,  perennial  grasses, 
and  livestock  is  under  way,  A  general  change  in  type  of  farming  has 
considerable  effect  on  farm  operations  including,  frequently,  adjust¬ 
ments  in  type  of  financing..  Service  technicians,  in  as sis,ting  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers  with  the  development  of  conservation  plans,  should 
be  in  a  position  to  explain  the  likely  returns  —  in  terns  of  meat, 
milk, ‘wool,  cotton,  corn,  seed,  etc,,  and  their  value. --  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  fron  alternative  systems  of  farming  while 
using  the  land  within  its  capabilities.  Farmers  need  this  info ima- 
tion  in  order  to  make  intelligent  decisions  on  the  use  and  treatment 
of  their  lands.  When  they  raise  questions  on  comparative  produc¬ 
tion  'under  the  different  systems  that  they  could  practically  adopt, 
often  they  can  only  be  referred  for  limited  information  to  f aimers 
in  a  nearby  locality  who  are  operating  under  conservation  plans. 

In  formation  on  faim  and  ranch  production  under  various  combinations 
of  land  use  and  conservation  treatments,  usable  on  a  widespread 
basis,  is  urgently  needed.  Studies  to  develop  these  data  would  be 
undertaken  vjith  the  funds  hc2?e  requested,  '  ? 

/ 

Plan  of  Work:  The, studies  would  be  carried  on  in  j^cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural.  Economics  and  the  various  State  Experiment 
Stations,  flesearch  specialists  wuld  be  assigned  to  major .  conserva¬ 
tion  problem  .’areas  of  the  country.  In  some  cases  contractuaX  arrange¬ 
ments  might  loe  made  to  assist  in  this  tirork.  These  specialists  would 
collect  operating  and  production  data  from  farmers  or  other  avail¬ 
able  sources,  analyze  it,  and.  develop  for  ehch*  area,  factual  summa¬ 
ries  which  will  be  helpful  to  Service  technicians  in  their  planning 
work  and  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  reaching  decisions  on  the  use  and 
treatment  of  their  lands®  | 

An  estimated  amount  of  $30,000,  based  upon  detailed  ic»rk,  plans  to  be 
prepared,  would  be  advanced  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
to  enable  that  agency  to  assign  economic  specialists  to  this  study. 
Part  of  the  funds  would  be  used  either  for  the  employment  of  econo¬ 
mists  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  State  Colleges  or  for  obtain¬ 
ing  information  needed  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the.  . 
States,  These  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  State  specialists 
would  work  with  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  areas  to  be  studied  and  the  farms  on  which 
records  lArould  bo  maintained,  the  analysis  of  the  data  secured,  and 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  studies#  The 
studies  and  the  data  secured  would  be  correlaited  with  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  now  available  at  the  State  E:xperiraent  Stations  or  which 
may  bo  secured  in  the  course  of  other  statistical  analyses  prepared 
by  the  Experiment  Stations,  | 

I 

t 


# 
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(2)  An  increase  of  ^2,085>278  to  provide  ^or  technical  and  other  assis¬ 

tance  to  new  conservation  districts  in  planning  and  establishing  soil 

and  water  conservation  practices  at  a  rate  comparable  to  'existing  dis-. 

tricts* 

-  \ 

V 

Need  for  Increase;  The  .importance  and  urg'^ncy  for  carrying  on  an 
effective  nationwide  program  of  soil  and  Water  conservation  and 
sound  land  use  is  recognized  generally.  The  conservation  education 
programs  of  the  various  Federal  and  State \agencies,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  technical  societies,  banker,  educator,  conservation,  and 
other  groups,  have  brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  especially  farmers  and  ranchers,  the  value  of  con¬ 
servation  farming  and  the  need  for  organized  action  to  combat  waste 
of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  nation.  Soil  Conservation 
'Service  activities  under  this  project  consist  primarily  of  pro¬ 
viding  technical  assistance  in  preparing  conservation  farm  plans  and 
establishing  planned  conservation  practices,  -  Other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  organizations  provide  Effective  support 
through  complementary  activities, 

\ 

Soil  conservation  districts,  the  local  units  of  Government  in  coop¬ 
eration  iidth  which  most  of  the  work  of  the  Service  is  carried  on, 
are* still  being  formed  by  farmers  and  ranchers  at  a  steady  rate. 

There  was  some  slo;d.ng  down '“in  the  rate  of  organizing  in  1951  and 
1952  primarily  because  technical  assistance  available  from  the  Ser¬ 
vice  was  so  limited.  However,  additional  funds  for  assistance  to 
districts  were  provided  for  1953^  thus  a  pickup  in  district  organ¬ 
ization  can  be  expected.  As  of  June  30,  1952,  there  were  2,16? 
conservation  districts  in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  additional  175  districts 
will  be  organized  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  nnd  another  100  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954.  The  increase  is  to  provide  funds 

equivalent  to  a  full -year  basis  for  the  100  nexij  districts  expected 
in  1951  at  approximately  the  same  average  rate  as  will  be  available 
for  assistance  to  tha  districts  organized  as  of  the  close  of  1953* 

It  is  important  that  the  Service  be  in  a  position  to  render  technical 
assistance  to  these  new  conservation  districts  as  soon  as  they  are 
organized  and  ready  to  proceed  in  carrying_  out  their  program  respons¬ 
ibilities,  ‘ 

Plan  of  Work ;  Technicians  and  aides  would  be  enployed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  funds  are  made  available  and  assigned  to  older  oper¬ 
ating  districts  for  intensive  training.  They  x^rould  then  be  ready  to 
replace  experienced  men  in  these  districts  vho  would  be  assigned 
to  the  new  districts  as  they  are  organized  and  their  programs  and 
work  plans  are  completed.  Technical  and  other  assistance  iirould  be 
given  to  farmers  and  ranchers,  in  making  soil  surveys  and  land 
capability  maps,  in  preparing  conservation  farm  plans,  and  in  esta¬ 
blishing  planned  soil  and  water  conservation  practices. 
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(3)  An  increase  of  ,315676,708  to  provide  an  acceleration  of  conservation 

land  treatment  in  designated  watersheds  in  conformity  with  the  recommend¬ 

ed  programs  in  completed  survey  reports  for  flood  prevent ion« 

Need  for  Increase;  Large  acreages  of  agricultural  flood  plain  land 
along  tributary  streams  and  upland  watercourses  are  being  damaged 
frequently  by  small  floods.  This  damage  can  be  materially  reduced 
and  agricultural  production  increased  by  a  proper  combination  and 
concentration  of  those  land  treatment  and  conservation  measures  that 
contribute  directly  to  flood  prevention.  Although  many  of  these 
measures  are  now  being  installed  throughout  the  country  on  a  farm  or 
ranch  basis  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  soil  and  water,  adequate 
national  program  funds  are  not  -available  as  needed  to  plan  and  apply 
these  measures  on  subwatersheds  or  creek-size  watersheds  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  preventing  erosion,  floodxiiater  and  sediment  dam- 
-  age There- is  a  tremendous  demand  for  this  type  of  planning  and 
application  ab'  exemplified  in  the  formation  of  many  watershed  asso¬ 
ciations'  throughout  thd-  nation  and  the  rapid  increase  in  requests 
■' for ’-assistance  in  devising  means  of  preventing  disastrous  fldbd  dam- 
■  ages*  ■  This  increase  will  permit  an  aeceleration  and  intensification 
of  ■  the  application  of  conservation  measures  for  flood  prevention  in 
balance  with  other  flood  prevention  efforts  in- the  watersheds  auth¬ 
orized  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^4^  as  follows': 


Watershed  -  K'::.—.': 

1953(Est.) 

Buffalo  Creek 

$52,133  « 

Colorado 

l4l;,173 

Coosa  V  ■  : 

1  1  73,235 

Little  Sioux  : 

'■  56,314!; 

Little  Talahatchie  ; 

.’  ■'  .lli8,li26 

Potomac 

72,190 

Trinity  r'J  ■  ■  \ 

60.5,022  . 

Washita: ;  1  .4, 

-  173,655 

Yazoo  .  r:.' 

287,825 

Total 

1,513,292 

-  '  •'■■■  Increase  (  +  ) 
195i4(Est. )  '  ,  or  Decrease  (-.) 

'  x'  ■  -  ■  ' 

3i>a5,000  -  ■  4p7,133 

85,000  +10,827 

150,000...  t, . *76,765 

50,000-  ;  '  ^,3Uu 

157. 600  ,  i  .;  . '.  *8,571; 

228.600  *155,510 

700,000  +9l;,978 

39l;,000  ■  •  ■■  +220,355 

ii29,000.  -  +1111,176 

2,238,000  +72I;,708 


It.  will  also  permit  initiation  of  an  accelerated  program  of  conserv¬ 
ation  land  treatment  in  7  additional  watershed  areas  that  are  now 
suffering  high  tributary  damage.  These  specific  watersheds  and  the 
proposed  amounts  for  this  purpose  for  each  watershed  in  1951;  are  as 
follows:  .y.  I  .  . v 


Brazos  (Tex,) 

Delaware  (N,Y,,  N.J,,  Del*, 
Pecos  (Tex,,N,M. ) 

Savannah  (Ga,,  N.C,,  S,C, ) 
Scioto  (Ohio) 

Sny  (Ill.) 

South  Platte,  Upper  (Colo.) 


«  .  ^1450,000 

pa,,Md,)  150,000- 
t-  •  lli7,000 

P  ^ 80,000 

’50,000 
25,000 
50,000 


Total 


952,000 


A  reduction  in  the  flood  damage^in  these  18  watersheds  will  materi¬ 
ally  increase  agricultural  production  along  the  upstream  flood  plains 
on  seme  of  the  most  productive  l^d  in  the  nation.  In  addition,  the 
'  upland  areas  will  be  protected  from  erosion  and  the  volume  of  sedi¬ 
ment  reaching  and  damaging  doxvnstream  works  of  improvement  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Plan  of  Work;  An  acceleration  of  the, application  of  land  treatment 
measures  which  will  aid  in  flood  prevention  will  be  begun  in  the 
above  new  watershed  areas  in  addition  to  continuing  intensification 
of  conservation  treatment  in  the  11  viatersheds  in  which  work  is  pres¬ 
ently  underway,  at  a  rate  in  keeping  Vith  the  need  for  a  balanced 
total  program  of  flood  prevention.  Within  each  watershed,  sub-water- 
sheds  or  creek-watersheds  will  be  selected  for  treatment  on  the  basis 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  local  flood  j^roblem  and  the  desire  and  the 
ability  of  the  local  people  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  to  tljo  flood 
problem.  An  oveivall  sub-watershed  conservation  treatment  plan  will 
bo  developed  by  technicians  and  farm  owners  and  operators  within 
each  sub-watershed  area,  rather  than  just,  individual  farm  plans  as 
is  the  practice  in.  the  regular  assistance i^to  soil  conservation,  dis- 
-tricts.  Where  supplemental  measures  prima|’ily  for  flood  prevention 
are  also  called  for,  the  sub-watershed  work  plan  will  integrate 
those  measures  and  the  land  treatment  flood*!; prevention  measures  so 
that  the  optimum  flood  damage  prevention  beik^fits  may  be  obtained. 
Additional  technical  specialists,  farm  planning  technicians  and  aides 
will  be  employed  to  assist  local  farmers  and  Ranchers  within  the  sub¬ 
watersheds  to  install  the  conservation  measures  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  developed  f'or  the  area,  \ 

(k)  A  decrease  "bf  ^5»766,93Q  due  to  completion  in  19^3  of  emergency 
channel  restoration  work  authorized  by  Public  Laws  2Q2  (approved  October 

2li,  19517  and  371  (approved  June  3>  19^2)  ^  32nd  Congress, 

Of  the  total  'decrease  in  this  item,  |>27 3^235  represents  the  unobli¬ 
gated  balance  of  funds  appropriated  in  the  -Flood  Hehabilitation  Act  of 

1952  (Public  L'aw  202,  82nd  Congress)  which  was  continued  available  in 

1953  by  Public  Law  k3Ij  82nd  Congress,  to  permit  completion  of  planned 
emergency  channel  restoration  and  related  rehabilitation  work  in  flood- 
stricken,  areas  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska, 

This  work  was  completed  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscai].  year  1993* 
The  balance  of  $5,^93>699  is  the  carry-over  of  funds  appropipiated  in 
1992  by  Public  Law  371,  82nd  Congress,  for  emergency  channelx  restora¬ 
tion  and  related  flood  rehabilitation  work  in  areas  designated  as  dis¬ 
aster  areas  by  the  Secretary  under  Public  Law  38,  8lst  Congredp. 

These  funds  have  been  allocated  for  work  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Flinne'^ota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota^  and  Utah,  liihile  the 
funds  are  available  until  December  31>  1993>  rehabilitation  work 
programmed  for,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  fiscal  year  1993^  unlWs 
prevented  by  unfavorable  weather  or  other  unforeseen  emergencies,  \ 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  April  27,  1939  (l6  U.S,C„  990a-990f),  title  III  of  the 
Act  of  July  22,  1937  (7  U.S.C.  1010-1012),  and  the  Act  of  August 

1  11,  19hS  (7  U«S,C,  1011  note),  including  research  and  investi¬ 
gations  into  [the  character,  cause,  extent,  history,  and  effects 
of  erosion,  soil  and  moisture  depletion,  and  methods  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  (including  the  construction  and  hydro- 
logic  phases  of  farm]  irrigation,  [and  land]  drainage,  and 
watershed  hydrology  (including  the  construction,  operation, 

2  and  maintenance  of  experimental  watersheds,  stations,  labora¬ 
tories,  plots,  and  installations);  classification  and  mapping 
of  soils;  [making]  preparing  conservation  [surveys  and]  plans 
and  establishing  measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  (includ¬ 
ing  farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and  such  special  meas¬ 
ures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  floods  and  the  siltation 
of  reservoirs);  -Jr  -x-  -;{• 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  words  ’’the  character,  cause, 
extent,  history,  and  effects  of  erosion,  soil  and  moisture  depletion, 
and  methods  of  soil  and  water  conservation  (including  the  construction 
and  hydrologic  phases  of  farm",  and,  "and  land"  and  inserts  the  words 
"watershed  hydrology  (including",  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  language 
more  descriptive  of  the  research  work  now  being  conducted  by  the  Service 
Effective  November  19,  1952  the  research  functions  of  the  Service  deal¬ 
ing  with  soil  and  crop  management,  and  water  management  on  farms  related 
to  crop  production,  were  transferred  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  This  change  in  language  deletes  some  wording 
not  now  applicable  to  research  work  of  the  Service  and  retains  only 
the  wording,  with  slight  variation,  that  describes  the  type  of  studies 
now  carried  on  by  the  Service, 

The  second  change  inserts  the  words  "classification  and  mapping  of 
soils"  and  "preparing",  and  deletes  the  words  "making"  and  "surveys  and" 
to  describe  the  soil  survey  woric  transferred  to  the  Service  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  effective  November  15,  1952,  This  work  was  formerly  carried  on 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


DECELOPMENT  AND  B-fPROVEMT  OF  CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  AND  TECB^IQUES 


Current  Activities : 

Need  for  Continuous  Research  Program 

The  objective  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program  of  assisting 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  plan  and  apply  conservation  is  to  treat  each 
acre  according  to  its  individual  needs  and  use  the  land  in  accordance 
.  with  its  capabilities.  Newly  organized  conservation  districts  which 
add  v;ork  areas  and  problems;  new  soil,  water  and  land~use  problems 

which  arise  in  normal  field  operations;  and  the  continually  changing 

needs  of  agriculture  require  constant  efforts  to  develop  new  or  im¬ 

prove  existing  soil  and  water  conservation  practices  and  techniques . 
Research  information  is  secured  from  all  available  sources  and  is 
developed  in  cooperation  vdth  other  Department  and  State  agencies, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neering,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  various  State  Experiment 
Stations,  etc, 

*  '  ' 

Research  investigations  being  conducted  by  the ^Service  include; 

1,  Studies  of  the  design  and  hydraulics  of  structures  which  are 
used  under  varied  conditions  for  gully  stabilization,  run¬ 
off  retardation,  diversions,  channel  improvements,  etc. 

2,  Studies  of  the  engineering  aspects  of  irrigation  and  drain¬ 
age  to  determine  the  proper  design,  construction,  and  lay¬ 
out  of  irrigation  and  drainage  systems. 

u  '3,  Studies  of  irrigation,  drainage  and  other  farmer  group  enter- 
■  prises,  under  varying  situations,  regulations,  and  laws,  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  such  enterprises  in  meeting 
V  ■  the; . ob j ective  far  v/hich  they  were  established. 

'■  4<  Studies  of  alternative  combinations  of  land  use  and  conser- 
"V  vat ion  treatments  and  determinations  of  likely  returns  there¬ 
from. 
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Steps  in  Developing  Conservation  Practices 

Dovelopnent  and  ir.pr ovement  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
is  acoomplished  ty: 

1*  Laboratory  and  plot  i;ark  to  develop  basic  information 

2,  Experiment  Station  field  scale  trials  of  practices 

3.  Adaptation  and  testing  of  practices  for  application  over 
extensive  areas 

The  last  step  is  canned  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the  ^Operations" 
Staff  which  is  working  on  the  planning  and  application  of  conservation 
practices  on  the  land*  Successful  practices  developed  are  incorporated 
into  the  regular  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  of  the  Service, 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

Run-~off  Control  on  Small  Watersheds 

At  the  Central  Great  Plains  Experimental  ■'Watershed  near  Hastings, 
Nebraska,  records  obtained  during  the  extremely  heavy  rain  storms  that 
caused  the  great  flood  in  the  Kansas— Nebraska  area  in  1951  sheared  that 
a  watershed  of  411  acres  vdth  65  percent  of  its  area  under  conservation 
treatmrent  had  a  peak  rate  of  run-off  of  0*87  inch  per  hour,  cempared 

I'dth  a  peak  rate  of  1»74  inches  per  hour  frean  a  ccmparable  untreated 

watershed.  The  partially-treated  watershed  also  retained  1*89  inches 

more  of  the  rainfall  than  the  untreated  watershed.  This  particular 
measurement  of  water-holding  benefits  and  run-off  retardation  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  frcci  c.implete 
conservation  treatment  of  small  avatersheds  in  the  Central  Great 
Plains  area. 

Sedimentation  Studies 

Sedimentation  research  in  the  Yazoo  River  Watershed  shoavsthat  gullies 
in  deep  sand  formation  yield  sand  at  an  average  rate  of  2  inches  per 
year  from  each  acre  of  exposed  gully.  The  use  of  this  rate  is  now 
recommended  in  designing  small  sediment-detention  structures  in  that 

area.  Tests  shov/  that  the  red— cemented  sand  or  sandy  clay  for  the 

area  erodes  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  silty  clay  top  stratum,  and 
that  loose  sandy  material  erodes  three  times  as  fast  as  the  silty  clay. 

In  cooperation  vdth  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska,  a  program  has  been  initiated 
to  study  the  run-off  characteristics  and  sediment  load  of  streams  in 

relation  to  rainfall  and  condition  of  watershed  lands  above  the  Medicine 

Creek  Reservoir  in  south-central  Nebraska,  Data  are  being  collected  for 
drainage  areas  ranging  in  size  from  23  to  680  square  miles  avhich,  over 


a  pe-riod  of  years,  will  provide  a  basis  for  detemining  the  effects  of 
conservation  measures  and  vratorshed  treatments  upon  stream  flew;  and 
sediment  production  in  the  deep  loessial  soils  of  the  Central  Great 
Plains.  '  ,  .  ' 

Design  for  Box  Inlet  Drop  Spillways 

At  the  St.  Anthony  Falls  hydraulic  Laboratory,  a  hydraulic  design  of 
a  box  inlet  drop  spillway  was  developed.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
design  of  this  structure  was  prepared  for  use  by  field  engineers  to 
enable  them  to  accurately  determine  the  capacity  of  the  spillway  either 
under  the  free  flov;  conditions  usually  encountered  in  gully  control 
work,  or  under  the  submerged  flow  conditions  so  frequently  encountered 
when  the  structure  is  used  in  drainage  Work.  Accompanying  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  design  of  the  spillw'ay  v;as  a  design  of  an  outlet  for  the 
structure  which  can  be  proportioned  to  adapt  it  to  a  wide  variety  of 
field  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  adequately  protecting  the 
st  'ucture  itself ,.  the .  dam,  and  the  dovms tream  channel  from  s  cour 
damage,.  • 

;  Hydraulics  of  Irrigation 

Seepage  losses  from  irrigation  canals  and  storage  reservoirs  continue 
to  be  a  difficult  problem.  Meters  developed  over  past  years  to  meas¬ 
ure  losses  have  not  proven  fully  satisfactory.  However,  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  better  methods  of  measuring  losses  and  to  the 
suitability  of  various  materials  for  canal  and  reservoir  linings. 

Results  to  date  show  that  in  v;ell  drained  soils  ivhere  good  aggregate 

is  available  locally,  concrete  linings  are  the  most  satisfactory 

and  econcgnical  for  canals.  Compacted  earth  linings  and  buried  asphal¬ 
tic  linings  are  effective  in  reducing  seepage  losses  for  a  fev;  years, 
but  they  deteriorate  much  more  rapidly  than  concrete.  In  stopping 
seepage  frem: reservoirs  buried  membrance  linings  are  more  competitive 

with  concrete. 

‘  .  Sources  and  Storage  of  Irrigation  Water 

Definite  progress  aas  made  in  determining  v;hy  water  soaks  in  more  rapid¬ 
ly  in  the  soils  of  the  water  spreading  areas  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
where -cotton  gin  trash  had  been  applied  to  the  surface  and  by  the  grow- 

■  ing  of  burmuda  gra^s.  Tests  shov/  (l)  a  considerable,  portion  of  cotton 

gin  trash  is  "water  soluble  and  iramodiately  available  for  decomposition 
by  micro-organisims,  (2)  decomposition  of  gin  trash  is  slower  than 
alfalfa  but  faster  than  rcdv;ood  sawdust,  (.3)  during  the  incubation 
period-,-  best  .-^resulta  were  obtained  by  continuous,  flooding  vhen  the  gin 
trash  was,  used  as  a  nulch  and  by  intermittent -flooding  when  'gin  trash 
was  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  (4)  infiltration  rates  vary  in 
almost  direct  proportion  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  land. 


On  the  basis  of  the  research  results,  one  local  -irrigation  district 
is  now  developing  1,000  acres  of  spreading  area  and  hopes  to  replen~ 
ish  the  ground  v;ater  of  the  area  at  the  rate  of  30,000  acre-feet  per 
month.  Reconnaissance  studies  were  started  in  two  other  valleys  of 
California  v;hero  ground  water  supplies  are  being  exhausted  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  water  spreading  is  feasible. 

Drainage  of  Irrigated  Land 

The  major  problem  facing  irrigated  agriculture  bn  about  100,000  acres 
of.  irrigable  land  in  the  Payette  River  Valley  of  Idaho  is  drainage 
and  roclamhtion  of  the  valley  lands.  In  cooperation  with  local 
interests,  research  was  started  this  year  to  develop  an  over-all 
drainage  plan  for  the  valley.  It  appears  that  a  combination  of  open 
and  covered  drains,  together  with  drainage  wells,  will  be  necessary 

for  complete  drainage.  Because  of  the  alkalinity  of  part  of  the 
valley  soils,  some  soil  amendments  may  be  necessary  to  neutralize 

the  alkaline  condition.  However,  water  from  floxving  wells  in  the 
general  area  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  gypsum,  -which  is  very 
effective  to  counteract  this  condition.  Consequently,  land  reclama¬ 
tion  may  be  entirely  possible  by  simply  using  ground  water  for  leaching 
purposes. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS  AM)  OTHER  COOPERATORS 

Current  Activities: 

The  planning  and  establishment  of  soil  and  water- conservation  measures 
on  farm  and  ranch  lands  is  generally  carried  .on  in  Cooperation  Tdlth 
soil  conservation  districts.  These  cons-er-vation  districts  are  local 
units  of  Government  organized  under  State  laws  and  responsible  to  the 

land-ovaiers  and  operators  in  the  districts  and  to  the  State  legislatures. 

They  are  founded  upon  the  sound  principle  of  local  initiative,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  con-trol  and  are  formed  only  in  response  to  the  peti-tion  and 
favorable  referendum  vote  of  the  land  av;ners  and  operators  who  are 
carrying  on  agricultural  operations  within  the  proposed  district  bound¬ 
aries.  Conservation  dis-tricts  have  been  organized  in  all  48  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

The  follov.lng  types  of  assistance  are  being  furnished  to  conservation 
districts  in  carrying  out  locally-adapted  programs  of  soil  and  water 
conservation;  '  ' 

1.  The  services  of  soil  scientists  v/ho  make  the  necessary  physi¬ 
cal  inventories  of  the  land  to  secure  da-tia  (soil  type,  degree 
of  slope,  character  and  extent  of  erosion,  present  land  use, 
etc,)  needed  to  determine  the  use  capabilities  and  conserva¬ 
tion  needs  of  each  acre  of  land. 
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2*  Tho  sorvices  of  soil  conservationists,  engineers,  and  other 
agricultural  specialists  and  aides  who  help  farmers  and 
ranchers  develop  and  apply  individual  conservation  farm  or 

ranch  plans.  (Soil  and  water  conservation  practices  included 
in  such  conservation  plans  allow  for  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  farmer’s  land,  labor,  equipment,  and  financial  ability  to 
do  conservation  farming  on  his  lando) 

3 •  Tlie  use  of  special  equipment  needed  to  facilitate  establish¬ 

ment  of  conservation  practices  but  which  is  of  a  kind  that  is 
beyond  the  purchase  ability  of  an  individual  operator  or  for 
other  reasons  not  readily  available  to  tho  farmers  and  ranchers 
within  the  conservation  district. 

4 •  The  grant  of  limited  quantities  of  trees,  new  or  improved 
strains  of  grass  seed,  and  other  plant  materials  which  serve 
to  control  erosion  and  also  have  economic  value. 

5.  In  ttie  Western  States,  streamflow  forecasts  —  developed  from 
snov;  siirveys  —  v;hich  serve  as  a  basis  for  efficient  seasonal 
utilization  of  water  available  for  irrigation  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  cooperation  T/ith  other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  limited  assist¬ 
ance  is  also  given  to  farmers  and  ranchers  outside  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  assistance  develops  a  better  understanding  locally  of 
erosion  and  land-use  problems  and  encourages  more  mdespread  adoption 
of  conservation  farming  methods. 

In  addition,  iiae  Service  has  the  responsibility  for  tho  technical 
phases  of  permanent  types  of  soil  conservation  work  both  within  and 
outside  districts,  which  is  undertaken  under  the  Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  Program  administered  by  PM. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

Rate  of  Organization  of  Conservation  Districts 

During  the  fiscal  year  1952  local  farmers  and  ranchers  organized  94  new 
conservation  districts  and  99  additions  to  existing  districts  compris¬ 
ing  in  all  nearly  54  million  acres.  As  of  Juno  30,  1952  the  48  States 
and  territorial  possessions,  all  of  which  have  enacted  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  district  legislation,  had  organized  a  total  of  2,467  conservation 
districts  covering  an  area  of  over  1  l/3  nillion  acres.  Approximately 
84  percent  of  the  total  farms  in  the  nation  are  now  v/ithin  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  organized  conservation  districts  mth  11  States  and  2  terri¬ 
torial  possessions  completely  covered  by  such  districts.  It  is  anti¬ 
cipated  that  there  will  be  175  new  districts  organized  in  1953  and 
100  additional  districts  are  forecast  for  1954  which  will  bring  the 
total  number  to  2,742  v^ith  over  93  percent  of  the  nation’s  farms  in¬ 
cluded  within  district  boundaries. 

Tho  attached  map  shov/s  the  conservation  districts  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ised  as  of  July  1,  1952. 
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National  Interest  in  Conservation  of  Soil  and  >feter  Resources 

The  conservation  of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  nation  is  of  con¬ 
cern  not  only  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  but  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation »  The  concern  is  evidenced  by  a  gradually  increasing  united  effort 

by  many  groups  (farmers  and  ranchers,  industrial  concerns,  civic  organ¬ 
izations,  business  and  professional  men,  educators,  and  others)  to  create 
interest  in  conservation  by  sponsoring  local.  State,  and  National  con¬ 
servation  events  and  recognizing  in  their  own  vocations  the  part  conserv¬ 
ation  pl^s  in  the  entire  econoriy  of  the  country.  The  following  are 
some  examples: 

1.  Bankers  are  recognizing  the  significance  of  sound  land  use  and  conser¬ 
vation  fanni'ng  as  illustrated  in  a  mid- western  State  where  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  good  business  to  make  loans  for  conservation  treatment 
purposes.  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  two  States  have  held  field  meet¬ 
ings  and  conducted  farm  tours  for  local  bankers  to  study  at  first 
hand,  soil  and  water  conservation  activities# 

2#  An  implement  dealer  in  one  State  sponsored  a  large  cash  award  to  the 
farmer  in  his  area  who  did  the  best  job  of  conservation  fanning  on 
his  entire  fa'rm.  A  district  manager  in  another  State  stated  that 
he  encouraged  his  dealers  to  subscribe  to  a  Conservation  Magazine 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  soil  conservation  developments  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

3#  Air  tours  were  organized  in  seven  States  to  give  farmers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  an  aerial  view  of  good  erosion  prevention  practices  and  the 
results  of  neglect  of  the  land.  Over  3^000  persons  made  the  flights# 
A  nexiTspaper  with  a  large  circulation  in  the  midwest,  has  for  seven 
years  given  10  awards  of  $500  each  to  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
doing  the  best  job  of  putting  conservation  on  the  land.  It  has 
awarded  a  total  of  $35^000  during  the  seven  years.  Somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  awards  programs  arc  conducted  by  various  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  throughout  the  country, 

U,  ■  The  clergy  has  shown  its  interest  in  soil  conservation  through 

’’National  Soil  and  Soul  Sunday"  which  is  sponsored  by  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  and  cooperating  church  groups  in  the  South  and  Southwest, 
•usually  in  May,  where  hundreds  of  churches  participate,  '  A  similar 
forrni  of  observance  occurs  in  northern  States  under  other  names  and  on 
varying  dates# 

5*  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  an  organized  project  bn  soil  and 

water  conservation  through  which  they  give  merit  badges'  for  various 
activities  in  that  field,  conduct  training  institutes  on  soil  and 
water  conservation  for  scout  executives  and  leaders,  and  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  scout  manual  on  the  subject# 

6,  Equipment  manufacturers  and  an  equipment  association  representing 
20,000  dealers,  have  an  organized  project  to  encourage  dealers  to 
actively  cooperate  with  soil  conservation  districts  because  they 
recognize  the  importance  of  conservation  farming  to  the  local  and 
national  economy# 
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Conservation  Educai-ion 


Farmers,  ranphers,  and  others  must  be  made  aware  of  the  need,- results, 
and  benefits  of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  program  in  order  for  it 
to  make  most  effective  progress.  "Extension”  soil  conservationists-  (28 
are  employed  cooperatively  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service)  are  providing  the.  leadership  in  educational  activities 
in  order  to  accomplish*  this  objective.  Additional  assistance  during  the 
past  year  has  been  provided  by  individuals,  organizations,  and  institu¬ 
tions,  as  indicated  by  the  following  items; 

1.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  conservation  education  one  of  the 
State  Agid-cultural  Colleges  has  been  given  $30,000  to  carry  on  re¬ 
search  in  soil  conservation,  part  of  which  will  be  used  for  graduate 
as si  stance ships  in  this  field.  For  the  fifth  year  this  agricultural 
institution  will  again  hold  a  conservation  education  summer  credit 
workshop. 

2.  The  State  department  of  Education  in  another  State  conducted  a  two 
and  one-half  day  institute,  the  agricultural  section  of  which  dealt  ■ 
t-dth  use  of  natural  resources,  soil  fertility,  improved  pastures,  etc. 
Interest  and  scope  are  exemplified  by  the  average  attendance  of  125 
farmers  and  houseidves. 

3.  Selection  of  105  delegates  to  a  4-H  camp  in  a  mid- we stern  State  was 
based  on  their  demonstrated  conservation  activities  and  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

4k  Church  camps  in  two  States  carried  on  a  theme  of  conservation  for  the 
650  students  in  attendance* 

5*  Courses  in  conservation  and  field  tours  are  being  sponsored  by  grade 
schools.  One  county  in  New  England  is  conducting  a  soil  and  x^rater 
conservation  program  in  29  schools  for  all  grades.  To  give  a  better 
understanding  and  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  and  need  of  proper 
land  use,  6l  tours  involving  2,44l  students  xrere  conducted  in  a  Great 
Plains  State.  ’ 

6.  Several  books  have  recently  been  released,  compiled  as  guides  to 
school  administrators  and  elementaiy  teachers  in  introducing  tech¬ 
niques  and  improving  existing  courses  in  conservation  education 
throughout  the  public  school  systems,  A  book  entitled  "The  4-H 
Story",  recently  released,  was  written  primarily  for  more  than 
186,000  4-H  members.  One  chapter  "Conservation  Evoiywhere"  gives 
special  attention  to  soil  and  v/ater  conservation.  A  national 
association  of  teachers,  with  membership  of  more  than  33^000,  has 
national  and  regional  committees  working  on  the  inclusion  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  information  in  special  high  school  courses. 

This  organization  is  also  preparing  special  outlines  and  teaching 
materials  for  teachers  on  the  subject  of  soil  and  water  conservation. 
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Number  of  Farms  and  Acreage  in  Conservation  Districts 


Date 

Number  of 

Districts 

Organized 

Total  Acres  ■ 

in  Organized 
Di  stricts 

•  Approximate :  Number  of 
Acres  :  Fams  in 

in  Farms  :  Districts 

Actual 

( 

1 

June  30,  1951 

Average  per  distil  ct 

2,373 

1,305,110,000 

51i9,$83 

871+, 036,1+79 
••  368,325 

1+,  886,1+87 
2,059 

June  30,  1952 

Average  per  district 

2,1+67 

1,358,913,1+20 

550,836 

898,11+0,1+78 
'361+, 062 

1+,  986,576 
2,021 

Estimated 

June  30*  1953 

Average  per  district 

2,61+2- 

1,1+50,600,000 
51+6, 82J 

960,000,000 

363,361 

5, 300,000 
2,006 

June  30,  1951+ 

Average 'per  district 

« 

• 

2,71i2 

» 

% 

1,500,000,000 

51+7,01+6 

995,000,000! 

362,871+. 

5,500,000 

2,006 

• 

• 

: 

Conservation  Surveys,  Planning  and  Treatment 
Accomplishinentg . . 


Actual . 

Cumulative 

Estimated 

.  Type  of  Work 

Unit 

1952 

6/30/52 

1953 

1951+ 

Conservation  surveys 

[Acres 

37,632,31+1+ 

1+10,103,909 

1+7,000,000 

59,000,000 

Individual  farm  and 
ranch  plans: 

Basic 

Number 

Number 

86,310 

165,81+1+ 

1,086,800 
a/ .171,630 

100,000 

200,000 

105,000 

220,000 

Initial  and  advanced 

Farm  and  ranch  planning 
(basic  plans)  * . 

Acres 

22,894,791 

298,508,268 

26,000,000 

29,000,000 

Conservation  treatment 

Acres 

27,216,161 

162,726,125 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

a/  Total  cooperators  who  do  not  yet  have  a ‘basic  conservation  plane 
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Operation  Costs  aYid  Accomplishments 


Item  . 

Obligations 

Acconplish-j 

ments 

(Acres) 

Cost 

per  acre 

Fiscal  Year  1952 

Conservation  surveys 

13,917,438 

37,632,344 

$cl0 

Farm  and  ranch -conservation 

planning : 

10  289  8o5‘  rFsti  '1 

22  89li  791 

•45 

Initial  and  advanced  plans  • 

3,812,973  (Est,) 

m 

Conservation  treatment  a . . 

33,105,776 

27,216,161 

1*22 

Improvement  and  maintenance  of 

prograia  on  farms  and  ranches  . 

2,716,091 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  obligations 

53,842,083 

Fiscal  Year  1953  (Estimated) 

Conservation  surveys 

4,733.000 

47,000,000 

•  10 

Farm  and  ranch  conservation 

planning: 

Basic  plans  . . . 

10,581,000 

26,000,000 

.41 

Initial  and  advanced  plans  , 

4,065,000 

-  - 

Conservation  treatment  es.oe.... 

35,113,000 

30,000,000 

1«17 

Improvement  and  maintenance  of 

program  on  farms  and  ranches  . 

2,895.722  : 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  obligations 

57,387,722 

Fiscal  Year  1954  (Estimated) 

Conservation  surveys 

5,947,000 

59,000,000 

.10 

Farm  and  ranch  conservation 

planning: 

Basic  plans  . . . 

11,715,000 

29,000,000 

.40 

Initial  and  advanced  plans  . 

4,341,000 

-  - 

-  - 

Conservation  treatment 

34,490,000 

30,000,000 

ici5 

Improvement  and  maintenance  of 

program  on  farms  and  ranches  • 

2,973,300 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  obligations  . 

59,466,300 

-  ks  ^ 


Land  Treatment  in  Conservation  Districts 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  major  conservation  practices  that  were 
applied  in  conservation  districts  with  technical  assistance  furnished  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service: 


Applied  during 

Cumulative 

Name  of  Practice 

Unit 

Fiscal  Year 

1951 

Fiscal  Year 

1952 

to  1/ 

June  30,  1952 

Contour  farming 

Acres 

3,185,039 

2,910,867 

28,601,869 

Cover  cropping 

Acres 

2,809,720 

3,296.085 

19.171.931 

Stubble  mulching 

Ac're  s 

6.893.178 

6,3l6,ii67 

1*7.957. 022 

Strip  cropping 

: 

Acres  ;  880,383 

805,125 

7,370,85  3 

iiange  and  pasture 
improvement 

, 

Acre§ 

11.39i4,7U5 

9,137,033 

77,869.1406 

Seeding  pasture  and 
range 

Acres 

2,306,365 

2,920,i|12 

12,213,201; 

Woodland  management 

Acres 

3,068,859 

2,8UU,9ii3 

18,882,506 

Tree  planting 

Acres 

i67.1i3S 

1514,883 

931,799 

Farm  and  ranch  ponds 

Number 

31  M3 

61,578 

277,122 

Terraces 

liiles 

78,006 

66,853 

858,967 

■ 

Diversion  channels 

Miles 

5M0. 

5,526 

■  36,568 

Farm  drainage  . 

Acres 

1.173,582 

1,3114,682 

7,5U5,6l46 

Irrigation  land 
preparation 

Acres 

1  38Ii,690 

.  1407,851 

1,836.923 

Improved  water  , 
application 

Acres 

616,371 

538,373 

3,770,108 

Field  windbreaks 

liiles 

1.635 

’l,W2 

11,371 

« 

•  ’ 

• 

♦ 

• 

1/  These  data  are  for  first- time  application  only  and  do  not  include  dupli¬ 
cation  of  acreage  for  reapplication  or  maintenance  of  those  same  prac¬ 
tices  year  after  year*  .  • 


Increasod  Efficiency  in  Consurvation  Planning 


In  order  to  reach  a  greater  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers  and  to  more 
effectively  speed  up  the  planning  of  conservation  practices  on  farms  and 
ranches,  a  new  fam  planning  technique  has  been  placed  in  use  by  the 
Service,  It  has  been  found  that  the  average  farmer  initially,  will  only 
recognize  a  part  of  the  soil  conservation  practices  that  need  to  be 
applied  to  his  land*  However,  through  study  of  technical  data  furnished 
to  him  and  intermittent  visits  with  the  soil  conservation  technician 
serving  his  area,  he  gradually  sees  the  need  for  a  complete  conserva¬ 
tion  plan  for  his  farm*  Under  this  new  system,  where  a  fanner  expresses 
a  desire  to  follow, proper  land,  use,  he  signs  an  agreement  with  his  Dis¬ 

tract  Supervisors  involving  (1)  the  ’’initial  step”  of  agreeing  to  dev¬ 
elop  a  conservation  plgtn,  (^j  an  ”^dvanced  step”  x^ich  includes  a  con- 
servation  guide,  and  (3)  a  complete  (basic)  conservation  plan”  for  the 

entire  farm*  . This. procedure  provides, for  a  systematic  follow-up  from 
year  to  year  with  the  farmers  who  have  made  a  start  by  becoming  coop¬ 
erators,  with  their,  soil  conseryation  district  and  are  carrying  out  one 
or  more  soundly  planned  conservation  practices.  They  are  continuously 
encouraged  to- proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  development  of 
a  basic  conservation  plan  for  all  their  land,  ; 

Planned  Pollination  , 

Planned  pollination  is  an  exan^^le  of  how  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  used  biology  to  increase  agricultural  production  and  to  further  con¬ 
servation  practices.  In  areas  where  the  needs, for  conservation  plants 
are  great,  a  concentrated  effort  has  been  maderto  have  available  at  the 
maximum  blooming  period  adequate  pollinating  insects.  Soil  conserva¬ 
tion  districts,  using  the  technical  advice  of  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technicians,  "have  worked  cooperatively  with  beekeepers  on  a  rapidly 

expanding  scaje.  Legume  seed  increases  of  more  than  100  percent  result¬ 

ing  from  the  use  of  bees  prove  the  importance  of  planned  pollination. 

The  term  '’planned  pollination",  coined  at  the  initiation  of  this  activ¬ 
ity  by  the  Service  in  19d6,  has  become  the  common  designation  for  the 
systematic  use  of  bees  as  contrasted  with  accidental  or  hit-or-miss 
pollination. 

Utilization  of  Wood  Chips 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  has 
provided .  consultation  assistance  to  industry  iii  the  further  development 
of  equipment  to  chip  wood,;  It  has  also  requested  ^ate  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  to  do  research  on  the  material  and  encournged  fanners  to  utilize 
waste  wood  in '.their  farming  program.  A  satisfactory  multi-purpose  port¬ 
able  wood  chipper  is  a  recent  development.  Formerly  woodymaterial  such 
as  orchard  pruhings,' 'brush  clearing  debris,  ^d  unmarketable  wood  from 
improvement  operations  in  farm  woodlands  were  burned  or  left  to  decay 
in  place.  These  waste  products  can  now  be  cleared  from  the  land  and 
converted  into  soil  improving  material.  Using  wood  chips  as  agricul¬ 
tural  material  is  a  fairly  new  idea.  Sawdust  and  shavings  have  been 
recognized  as  of  value  for  mulches  and  bedding.  Before  chips  become 
a  part  of  the  soil  they  can  serve  as  livestock  bedding,  poultry  litter, 
or  mulches  for  berry  and  orchard  crops.  The  high  lignin  content  of 
wood  produces  more  humus  than  other  foms  or  organic  matter  such  as 
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green  manures  and  stubble.  Chips  when  present  in  the  soil,'  ing^rove 
tilth,  moisture,  and  aeriation,  but  require  the  addition  of  ' nitrogen  to 
replace  that  removed  from  the  soil  by  microbes  that  produce  wood  rotting. 

Agronomic  Improvements 

There  is  in  process  in. the  Southeast  an  agricultural  adjustment  from  row 
crops  to  grasses  and  legumes  that  amounts  to  almost  an  agricultural 
revolution.  The  land  in  this  area  has  been  so  seriously  depleted  through 
erosion  due  to  the  cash-cropping  system  employed,  that  yields  had  de¬ 
clined  to  the  point  where  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  cultivate  much 
of  the  land.  Through,  the  activities  of  Service  technicians,  cooperating 
Tvith  the  respective  State  Experiment  Stations  and  research  agencies  of 
the  Department,  grasses  and  legumes  adaptable  to  growing  conditions  in 
this  area  were  introduced  and  widely  spread  throughout  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  the  area.  As  a  result,  a  rapidly  growing  cattle  industry 
based  on  forage  production,  has  developed. 

On  'the  sandy  soils  in  western  Nebraska  extreme  difficulty  has  always 
been  experienced  in  efforts  to  increase  soil  stability,  due  primarily 
to  the  low  organic  matter -and  soil  nitrogen  supply.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  farm  planning  technicians  of  the  Service,  vetch  has 
been  introduced  into  the  farming  system  in  this  area.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  sandy  land  are  now  being  planted  to  Madison  vetch,  a  new  vari¬ 
ety  which  is  specifically  acclimated  for  rigorous  Nebraska  conditions. 
Tills  legume  adds  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  to  the  soil  which  stabi- 
,  lizes  these  sandy  lands  and  makes  them  less  susceptible  to  erosion, 

*  Yields  are  also  increased, 

Consei^vation  Plant  Material 

During  the  past  year  the  Service  operated  2li.  nurseries  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new,  improved,  or  uncommon  kinds  of  grasses  or  legumes,  and  for 
the  production  of  trees  and  shrubs  needed  for  conservation  operations. 

The  planting  material  produced  in  these  nurseries  is  granted  to  dis¬ 
tricts  which  in  turn  make  it  available  in  small  amounts  to  district 
cooperators  in  order  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  needed  vegeta¬ 
tive  practices  on  their  farms  or  ranches.  Soil  conservation  district 
cooperators,  in  planning  protective  cover  for  their  lands,  are  creating 
such  a  great  need  for  vegetative  planting  materials  that  production 
sources  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Considerable  planting  stock 
is  now  being  grown  in  comitiercial  and  State  nurseries,  and  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  themselves.  In  the  Northern  Great  Plains  area' the  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts  have  organized  and  established  a  nursery  of  their 
oTvn  to  supply  planting  stock  to  the  district  cooperators.  All  of  these 
sources  now  supply  more  than  65  percent  of  the  nursery  stock  used  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  conservation  puiposes. 
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The  following  table  shows  actual  and  planned  production,  collection,,  and 
purchase  of  planting  materials  by  Soil  Conservation  Service  nurseries 
for  grant  to  conservation  districts; 


• 

• 

Item  :Unit 

F.  Y, 

1952 

F.  I. 

1953 

F.  Y. 

1951; 

• 

• 

Trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants  :  No, 

52,000,000 

55,000,000 

1;9,600,000 

t 

Grass  and  legume  seeds  :  Lbs, 

• 

it8 0,000 

■500,000 

1,500,000 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Sendee  nursery 
personnel  continues  to  be  the  supplying  of  technical  infomation  to 
farmers,  ranchers,  nurserymen,  agricultural  workers,  and  seed  dealers 
on  the  need  for  planting  material  for  soil  conservation  work;  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  proper  source  of  seed,  proper  harvesting,  ‘handling  and  storing, 
and  adherence  to  grading  standards  in  order  to  supply  quality  stock* 

Through  its  observational  work,  the  Service  nurseries  locate,  assemble, 
increase,  and  distribute  plants  or  seeds  of  grasses,  legumes,  and  other 
plants  believed  useful  for  conservation  planting  purposes.  It  provides 
for  initial  evaluation  and  increase  of  potentially  valuable  soil  conser¬ 
vation  plants  and  ’develops  appropriate  propagation  practices  for  diffi¬ 
cult  varieties.  This  program  also  serves  as  a  medium  for  exchange  of 
foreign  and  domestic  seed  and  technical  information  useful  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  utilization  of  improved  materials  for  soil  conservation.  New 
and  uncommon  strains  of  planting  materials  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
more  extensive  use  for  conservation  purposes. 

Snow  Surveys  and  Water  Supply  Forecasting 

The  experience  this  year  throughout  the  West  proved  the  value  of  snoi'i  sur¬ 
veys  and  streamflow  forecasts  in  advance  planning  for  maximum  use  of 
plentifiil  water  sipplies,  providing  time  for  protection  against  spring 
high  water  and  the  operation  of  ^sterns  of  storage  reservoirs  to  provide 
maximum  water  supplies  for  irrigation  and  power  and  at  the  same  time 
maximum  protection  against  damaging  floods.  Snow  cover  measurements  on 
more  than  1,100  snow  courses  located  on  the  high  watersheds  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States  gave  advance  warning  in  February  19^2  of  an  unusually  heavy 
snow  cover  on  practically  every  watershed  in  the  i/festem  States.  On 
i'^larch  1,  1952,  there  was  more  water  in  snow  storage  than  is  usually 
found  on  April  1,  These  early  measurements  of  snow  cover  prompted  reser¬ 
voir  regulation  to  provide  flood  storage  in  many  areas.  The  April  1 
measurements  broke  all  records,  indicating  a  water  content  over  large 
areas  between  200-300  percent  of  normal.  The  April  1  snow  cover  meas¬ 
urements  provided  the  basis  for  water  supply  forecasts  at  more  than  260 
stations  and  over  18,000  copies  of  these  forecasts  were  issued  to  agri¬ 
cultural,  municipal,  industrial,  power  and  other  water  users.  News¬ 
papers  carried  releases  relating  to  snow  cover  for  two  months  prior  to 
runof f .  This  year  it  was  not  a  question  of  water  shortages,  l^S-th  few 
exceptions  there  was  ample  water  everywhere.  Irrigated  areas  were  ex¬ 
panded  in  view  of  this  large  potential  water  supply.  Storage  reservoirs 
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of  the  drouth  stricken  Southwest  began  filling.  More  crops  were  planted. 
^  Advance  information  relative  to  water  supplies  prompted  water  spreading 

operations  to  recharge  badly  depleted  und erg rough  aquifers  in  many  areas. 
The  major  benefit  from  snow  surveys  and  water  supply  forecasts  in  19^2 

came  through  reduced  flood  damage.  This  was  particularly  true  where 

stream  channels  were  cleared  and  bridge  approaches  and  levees  strength¬ 
ened  in  advance  of  flood  waters.  Irrigation  and  power  reservoirs  were 
also  emptied  so  that  they  could  take  the  peak  off  the  floods. 

Since  19^7  the  snow  course  network  has  been  increased  about  30  percent 
and  the  number  of  water  forecasts  90  percent  i4.th  approximately  the  same 
annual  allotment  of  funds.  Snow  surveying  and  streamflow  forecasting  is 
a  cooperative  program.  The  Federal  contribution  to  this  program  is  only 
one  out  of  three  dollars.  Local  agencies  contribute  the  balance. 

DEVALQPi^ENT  AI^  MMGLMEm^  OF  LAMP  UTILIZATION  PROJECTS 
Current  Activities; 

Lajid  Areas  Administered 

The  Service  develops  and  manages  70  submarginal  land  projects  in  30 
States  and  administers  the  long  term  leases  on  36  other  areas  which 
are  managed  by  State  agencies.  These  projects  cover  7,270,925  acres, 
acquired  by  the  Department  during  the  period  1938  to  19^2,  which  had 
become  submarginal  or  unsuitable  for  cultivation  because  of  location, 
severe  erosion,  natural  infertility,  loss  of  productivity  through  rais- 
¥  use,  or  other  physical  factors.  Approximately  600,000  acres  of  land 

administered  by  the  Service  are  adapted  to  forestry  development  and 
management,  6,300,000  acres  are  best  suited  for  grazing  purposes  and 
the  remainder  are  suitable  for  cropping,  wildlife,  recreation  and 
miscellaneous  uses,  ilevegetation  and  other  development  work  is  being 
done  on  these  lands  in  accordance  v/ith  their  use- capability  and  needs, 
in  order  to  prevent  further  damage,  achieve  proper  land  use,  and  im¬ 
prove  ohe  agricultural  economy  of  the  communities  affected.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  work  carried  on  under  this  appropriation  item  is  the 
settlement  of  certain  boundary- dispute  claims  on  the  Sebastian-Martin 
Grant  Lands  in  New  Mexico.-  .  - 

Land  Development 

ikBvelopment  work  consists  of  applying  erosion  control  measures,  es- 
tablisliing  vegetative  cover  on  abandoned  crop  Land,  improving  and 
seeding  land  which  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  developing  wells, 
springs  and  other  stock  water  facilities,  fencing  pasture  L-ands,  tree 
planting,  constructing  roads,  firebreaks,  brails,  lookout  tov/ers, 
telephone  lines,  and  buildings,  and  occasionally  the  development  of 
recreation  facilities.  Much  of  the  land  area  has  bee.n  developed  and 
is  being  made  available  to  local  famers  and  ranchers  at  equitable 
rates  under  specific  usa  conditions,  thereby  enabling  them  to  shift 
to  a  more  sound  land-use  prograra  on  their  own  land  and  also  produce 
supplemental  income. 


Managomvjnt  of  Land  and  Facilities 


The  managementj  maintenance,  and  protection  of  appr-cacjjnately  seven 

million  acres  oi  land  requires  repair  and  upkeep  of  fences^  suoou 
water  facilities,  telephone  lines,  buildings,  etc.,  handling  of  per¬ 
mits  and  leases  for  use  of  the  land  for  grazing,  haying,  cropping  and 
timber  harvesting,  and  patrolling  of  fire  lanes  and  fire  fighting, 
iiecreational  facilities  are  handled  through  consessionaries '  con¬ 
tracts.  Much  of  the  grazing  lands  are  leased  to  grazing  associations, 
soil  conservation  districts  and  other  local  organizations.  They  in 
turn  assume  responsibility  for  issuance  of  permits  and  most  management, 
maintenance  and  protection  functions  under  rules  and  regulations  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Service  and  in  accordance  x^dth  the  terms  of  management 
plans  developed  cooperatively  with  the  Service#  There  has  been  no 
l.and  purchase  since  19^42  but  exchanges  of  Goveinment-owaod  land  for 
private  land  are  being  made,  xdiere  such  transactions  will  round  out 
economic  operating  units  for  both  the  Government  and  private  owners, 

Seclected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

Current  Developments,  Accomplishments,-  and  Workload 

Efforts  are  b  eing  concentrated  on  types  of  development  work  which 
will  properly  protect  the  land,  provide  maximum  benefits  from  their 
use  by  local  people,  and  bring  maximum  'cash  returns  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  investment.  Although  early  completion  of  the  remaining  devel¬ 
opment  XiTork  is  the  prdmary  objective,  provision  must  be  made  annually 
to  carry  out  an  adequate  maintenance  and  management  program  and  thus 
protect  the  Government's  investment  to  date# 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  amount  of  sraoe'  of  the'  more  im^ 
portant  items  of  development  work  completed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1952,  estimated  amounts  for  fiscal  years  1953  and  19$h>  and  the  est¬ 
imated  balance  remaining  to  be  done  after  June  30,  195^X5 


0 

• 

Actual 

F.  Y. 

1952 

Estimated  : Balance 

Type  of  Work 

Unit 

F.Y. 

1953 

F,  Y.  ;  to 
I95I4  jGomplet 

Seeding  range  and  pasture 

Seed  bed  preparation  #... 
Liming  . . 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

FJiles 

Number 

Acres 

Miles 

toles 

Number 

11,790 

9,572 

1,618 

2,dl9 

14,065 

565 

lli6 

2,110 

160 

83 

3 

20,000 

15,000 

2,000 

2.500 

14.500 
500 
150 

2.500 
150 

■  50 

5 

25,000}  142,7140 

20,000;  214,151 
2,000;  114,582 
3,000;  23,329 
5,000;  18,137 

500;  372 

150;  66 
2,500}  71,297 

150;  207 

75:  93 

5;  17 

Fertilizing  ............. 

Mowing  and  brusliing  ..... 
P'encing  . . . 

Stock  water  source 

Tree  planting . 

Fireguards  . . 

iioads  and  trails  . . 

Administrative  buildings 
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Uso  of  Land  Utilization  Project  Lands  and  Facilities 


Land  Utilization  project  lands  and  facilities  are  made  available  to 
local  farmers  and  ranchers  at  equitable  rates  under  specific  use 
conditions.  Luring  the  calendar  year  19^1,  6,89i4  use  permits  were 
issued  by  the  Service  or  lessees  to  local  farmers  and  ranchers.  The 
following  table  shows  the  four  major  uses  of  the  land  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  years  1950  and  1951: 


Calendar  Year  t  Number  of  :  ;Unit  Measure  of 

and  Use _ ;0perators  Using;Acres  Used;  Production 


1950  : 


Grazing  .  :  6,l56  :  6,336,916?  1,608,690  A.U.M, 

Haying  . .  ;  738  s  -  ;  27,02l4  tons 

Cropping  . .  ;  316  ;  10,981} 

Woodland  production  ••  s  668  :  -  }33>088,809  bd,  ft* 

•  *  • 

1951  :  i  ! 


Grazing  . .  :  5,ii6l  :  6,308,529:  1,698,572  A.U.M. 

Haying . .  :  ii50  ;  -  :  114,028  tons 

Cropping  . .  :  311  :  16,102; 

Woodland  production  ••  :  672  :  :28,590,238  bd,  ft. 


Revenue  Received  from  Use  of  T<and  Utilization  Pixpjects 


Government  collections  from  Land  Utilization  project  lands  administered 
by  the  Service  amounted  to  $1,187,267  for  the  calendar  year  1951*  Of 
this  amount  25  percent  or  $296,817  was  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the 
counties  in  which  the  lands  were  located.  The  following  table  shows 
the  types  of  revenue  and  the  amount  received  for  each,  for  the  calendar 
years  1950  and  1951: 


_ Type  of  Revenue 

Grazing  . . . 

Haying  . . 

Cropping  . . 

Building  occupancy  ,,, 

Recreation  . . 

liineral  royalties 

Easements  . . 

Forest  products . 

Salvaged  inprovements 

Sale  of  seed  . . . . . 

Unclassified  . . . . . 

Total  . . 


}  ^  Calendar  Year  Receipts 

l950  :  1951“ 

W^629  i  $7757CB^ 


22.899 
28,lbO 

2,932 

28.899 
12,3i47 

3,7614 

279,502 

lilO 

13,520 

6,988 

1,021,1430 


19,862 

37,617 

U,56l 

29,307 

58,3814 

779 

I466 

3,1479 

1,983 

l,l87,26f 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  Government  will  collect  as  revenue  from  these 
projects  about  i|^l,  500,000  for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1952  and  1953* 
Payments  to  counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  made  from  this  income  would  amount 
to  about  $375^000  each  year* 

Land  Exchanges 

General  land  purchases  under  the  Land  Utilization  program  were  discon¬ 
tinued  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  19ib2«  No  new  land  purchases 
are  contemplated  during  either  of  the  fiscal  years  1953  or  1951;o  How;- 
ever,  applications  continue  to  be  received  for  the  exchange  of  private 
lands  for  Government- owned  lands*  The  following  table  shows  the  status 
of  land  exchange  work: 


Item 


Cases 


Federal  Land 

Released 
Tracts  :  Acres 


t 


PriVa’te  Land 

Acqui'red 


Tract,  s 


Acres 


Applications  received  1952 
Applications  completed  1952 
Applications  pending  7/1/52 


50  : 

113  : 

20,101: 

103  :  27,860 

59  i 

127  : 

23,025’: 

109  /:  28,351 

: 

21h  :  62,652 

99  J 

256  : 

50,719; 

Sebastian  Martin  Boundary  Disputes 

Settlement  of  claims  to  certain  so-called  Sebastian  Martin  Grant  Lands, 
now  a  part  of  the  Grant  Lands  Land  Utilization  Project,  New  Mexico,  is 
also  included  in  the  work  authorized  to  be  carried  on  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  item*  Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  179j  79th  Congress, 
the  Secretary"  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  settle  disputed  claims 
to  these  lands.  Out  of  the  possible  63  claims  knovai  at  this  time  that 
may  develop  under  Sec*2  of  the  Act,  which  authorizes  adjusting  claims 
and  graiiting  a  quitclaim  deed  for  tracts  where  title  is  in  dispute,  a 
total  of  UO  parcels  involving  212*35  acres  have  been  returned  to  pri¬ 
vate  ownerships.  The  remaining  23  parcels  comprising  172  acres  are 
now  in  process  of  detennination  as  to  eligibility  for  return.  Under 
Section  3  of  the  Act,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of  lands, ’7U  tracts' 
comprising  1,508*93  acres  have  been  sold,  and  ^plications  for  sale 
of  60  additional  tracts  comprising  l,08ii  acres  are  expected,-  It  is 
anticipated  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  problem  cases,  this  part 
of  the  program  will  be  completed  in  the  fiscal  year  1953« 


ADDITIONAL  MEASURES  TO  ACCELERATE  FLOOD  PREVENHON 


Current  Activities; 

Furnishing  additional  technical  assistance  for  speeding ,up  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  application  of  conservation  measures  contributing  to  flood 
prevention  is  an  essential  supplement  to  measures  installed  under  the 
appropriatioh  "Flood  Prevention"*  Such  assistance  is  carried  on  in 
designated  watersheds  in  cooperation  with  iocal  soil  conservation 
districts^  flood' control  organizations,  and  watershed  improvement 

associations,  etc*,  some  of  which  have  been  organized  for  the  specific 

purpose  of  finding . means  of  preventing  flood  damages  to  agricultural 
lands,  urban  areas>,  transportation  systems,  water  supplies  and  reser¬ 
voirs. 

The  work  consists  of  (1)  participation  in  the  development  of  sub¬ 
watershed  work  plans  which  integrate  or  coordinate  the  needs  for  con¬ 
servation  treatment  of  watershed  lands  xdth  the  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  primarily  for  flood  prevention  on  the  channels  and  water 
courses,  and  (2)  increased  technical  assistance  to  the  local  farmers 
and  ranchers  through  local  organization  to  accelerate  the  selection 
and  establishment:  of  sound  conservation  measures  that  will  increase 
the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  watershed  lands,  retard  run-off, 
and  prevent  erosion  and  sedimentation*  Approaching  the  planning  and 
application  of  measures  needed  to  alleviate  the  flood  p2X)blem  on  a 
sub-watershed  basis  provides  optimum  flood  prevention  benefits  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time  than  would  be  possible  on  an  individual 
farm  or  ranch  basis* 

Recent  Prog2?ess; 

The  foUovjing  table  shows  some  of  the  major  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures  established  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  the  11  watersheds 
authorized  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^1  J  ' 


Name  of  Practice 

Unit 

..  .  y~ 

Planned' 

- - 

Couple  ted 

Grass'-  and  Legume  seeding  . 

Acres 

131.053 

18,053 

Tree  and  shrub  planting 

Acres 

19,6i;2 

....  7,190 

Diversions 

Miles 

30 

■  .  21 

Gully  control 

Acres 

13,215 

5,870  ■ 

Terraces 

Milesj 

713 

336 

1/  Does  not  include  similar  measures  planned  and  applied 
in  these  watersheds  under  the  activity  "Assistance  to 
soil  conservation  districts,  and- other  cooperators",' 
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Benefits  from  Upland  Conservation  Treatment 


Most  of  the  flood  prevention  accomplishinents  to  date  in  the  Little 
Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo  River  mtersheds,  for  example,  consist  of 

(1)  the  stabilization  of  some  very  critical  eroding  areas  and 

(2)  the  improvement  of  vegetative  cover  in  upland  areas.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  benefits  from  controlling  erosion  on  the  uplands,  these 
practices,  installed  and  maintained  by  the  farmer  Tdth  technical 
assistance  frem  the  Service,  have  contributed  in  large  measure  to 
alleviating  the  flood  problem  do^vnstream.  Very  significant  results 
have  been  obtained  TJhere  -widespread  application  of  land 'treatment  in. 
the  headr;ater  tributary  areas  has  materially  reduced  the  erosion  and 
sediment  damage  to  the  downstream  channel  Improvement  ^Yorks. 

CLASSIFICATION  AUD  MAPPING  OF  SOILS 
Current  Activities: 

Soil  surveys  are  conducted  to  determine  the  nature,  distribution,  ex¬ 
tent,  and  genesis  of  the  different  soils  in  the  United  States  and’ ter¬ 
ritories,  Y/hich  will  provide  farmers,  private  organizations,  and  public 
agencies  with  data  on, which  recommendations  can  be  based  as  to  suita¬ 
bility  of  soils  for  the  production  of  crops,  grasses,  and  trees  under 
alternative  systems  of  management.  The  soil  survey  reports  and  maps 
furnish  data  from  which  land  capability  groupings,  conservation  guides, 

and  interpretations  as  to  yield  estimates  and  management  requirements 

may  be  made. 

Laboratory  service  and  basic  research  in  soil  genesis  is  maintained  at 
several  strategic  locations  to  provide  essential  guidance  to  field  men 
in  the  recognition  of  different  kinds  of  soils  and  the  classification 
of  land  capability  groupings  and  other  interpretations  required  for 
individual  faiYn,  area,  or  watershed  planning.  The  information  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  soil  survey  is  transcribed  to  soil  survey  maps  YJhich  are 
published  along  vdth  a  detailed  explanatory  report. 

The  soil  survey  Y/ork  is  closely  coordinated  v/ith  andis  partly  financed 

by  the  respective  land-grant  colleges  or  other  State  agency  designated 

for  the  purpose.  The  infarraation  idiich  is  gathered  and  published  recog¬ 
nizes  the  needs  of  these  State  agencies  as  Yirell  as  many  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Agricultural  Research  Adm.inistration,  Forest  Service,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  similar  agencies,  Y^hich 
use  the  maps  and  information  in  the  development  of  their  respective  land- 
use  programs. 

If 

Selected  Example?  of  Recent  Progress: 

Progress  on  Soil  Surveys 

Soil  surveys  v;ere  conducted  in  32  States  during  the  year  ending  March  31  > 
1952,  Detailed  soil  mapping  was  completed  for  4>l60,000  acres  and  recon¬ 
naissance  surveys  Yjere  made  of  2,688,000  acres.  This  included  some 
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detailed  and  reconnaissance  surveys  of. areas  proposed  for  irrigation 
^  projects  in  the  i'iLssouri  Basin,  Ten  soil  surveys  we.re  published, 

bringing  the  total  number  of  soil  surveys  published  to  1,60?.,  All 
surveys  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  for  use  in  guiding  the  research,  educational  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs  of  the  Depar-tment  and  the  states*  In 
Florida,  a  special  reconnaissance  soil  survey  was  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Florida  Agricultural  jixperlment  Station  and  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District,  which  provided  a  large  part, 
of  the  funds,  as  a  basis  for  the  flood  control  and  land  development 
program* 

Improvements  in  Map  Compilation 

Improved  methods  for  drafting  soil  maps  and  other  maps  for  printing 
have  been  developed  with  important  savings  in  time  and  cost,  both  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  processing  soil  maps  and  to  other 
agencies  providing  topogr^hic  and  planimetric  maps.  The  method  in¬ 
volves  drafting  (the  inking  of)  lines  by  removal  of  material  frxDm  a 
coated  surface  of  glass  or  plastic,  called  "scriving**  rather  than  by 
adding  ink  as  in  ordinary  drafting© 

Soil  Surveys  Used  By  Engineers 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  soil  surveys  to  construction 
engineers,  especially  for  highway  construction,  is  reflected  by  the 
^  number  of  requests  for  soil  maps  and  reports.  The  classification  of 

soil  materials  by  engineers  places  major  emphasis  on  grain-size  dis¬ 
tribution,  with  some  consideration  given  to  plasticity.  To  make  soil 
surveys  more  useful  to  engineers  in  the  future,  an  agreement  was  dev¬ 
eloped  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  which  provides  that  soil  samples 
will  be  collected  by  field  parties  in  areas  being  mapped  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Soil  Survey,  and  sent  to  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Hoads,  for  making  certain  engineering  tests,  Heports  oh  the  tests 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Soil  Survey  for  inclusion  in  published 
soil  survey  reports, 

EPISiiGENCY  CHANI^JL  HESTOHATION  IN  FLOOD  STRICKEN  AHEAS 
Current  Activities; 

Work  under  this  project  is  being  carried  on  with  funds  provided  by 
Public  Law  202,  82rid  Congress,  approved  October  2h,  19^1  and  by  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  371>  82nd  Congress,  approved  June  U,  1952,  for  emergency  flood 
rehabilitation  work  in  the  Kansas- and  itlssouri  HLver,  Upper  Mississippi 
and  Utah  flood  stricken  areas.  Activities  are  limited  specifically  to 
areas  designated  as  disaster  areas  by  the  Secretary- under  Public  Law 
38,  8lst  Congress,  approved  April-  6,  19h9»  The  i/ork  of  restoring  the 
channel  capacity  of  streams  impaired  by  disastrous  flood,  and  related 
rehabilitation  measures,  consists  primarily  of; 

^  1*  Removirig  debris  and  sediment  plugs  from  stream  channels, 

2,  Clearing  and  reconstructing  irrigation  canals,  drainage 
ditches,  headgates  and  outlets  serving  more  than  one  farm* 
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3*  Protection  of  stream  banks  to  prevent  changes  in  stream 
courses, 

U,  Construction  of  levees,  dikes  and  barriers  to  close 
cut-offs, 

5*  Construction  of  channel  stabilization  structures  in 
grassed  waterways  to  arrest  the  headward  groT^ith  of 
gullies  and  valley  trenches  formed  by  the  flood  waters. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

This  work  is  being  carried  on  through  contractual  aivangements  with 
owners  of  heavy  earth-moving  machinery. 

The  Service  has  -worked  through  the  Soil  Conservation  District  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  in  determining  the  specific  areas  where  channel  restoration 
and  related  rehabilitation  measures  are  required  to  restore  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  streams,  irrigation  ditches  and  drains.  These 
district  supervisors  have  also  secured  the  necessary  easements  from 
the  owners  and  operators  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  streams  or  xvater 
distribution  and  drainage  systems  to  assure  that  the  contractor  and 
his  employees  may  have  ingress  and  egress  to  the  site  of  operations, 
and  may  carry  on  the  work  to  completion  without  interruption.  Tech¬ 
nicians  of  the  Service  provide  the  technical  assistance  in  engineering, 
agronomy,  soils  and  related  technical  fields,  to  assist  the  local 
farmers  and  district  supervisors  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  major  types  of  work  accomplished 
through  June  30,  1952: 

Cumulative  to 


Type  of  Work 

Unit 

6/30/52 

Removal  of  debris  and 
sediment  plugs 

I4iles 

765 

Removal  of  debris  and 
sediment  plugs 

Cu,  Yds, 

81,760 

Clean  and  reconstruct 
drains  and  irrigation 
ditches 

Mies 

151 

Clean  and  reconsturct 
drains  ’and  irrigation 
ditches 

Cu,  Yds, 

1,07U,058 

Construct  levees,  dikes 
and  barriers 

Cu,  Yds, 

306,762 

Farms  benefit ted 

Number 

3,385 

Farms  benefitted 

Acres 

321,81^2 

(b)  b'ater  Conservation  and  Utilization  Pro.iects 


Appropriation  Act^  1953  . . . . .  si>235,500 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953  (for  accelerating  Yirork 

on  the  Angostiira  Project)  . . . . . .  190^000 

Total  available,  1953, and  base  for  1954  .  425^500 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . . .  685 < 000 

Increase  . . . . . . .  +259^500 


Note;  Although  an  increase  of  $259^500  is  requested  in 
the  appropriation  for  this  item  for  1954j  it  is 
estimated  that  there  iiill  be  an  increase  of  only 
4227,748  in  total  fiinds  available  due  to  the 
availability  of  prior  year  balances  of  131^752 
in  the  fiscal  year  1953. 

SIMTIRY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1954 
(On  an  available  funds  basis) 

Increase  to  begin  full-scale  land  levelling  and  related  ir¬ 


rigation  work  on  the  Eden  Valley  project  in  W^^oming  .....  +258,015 

Decrease  due  to  reduction  in  level  of  operations  on  the 
Buffalo  Rapids  I  and  Buffalo  Rapids  II  projects  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  completion  of  the  Buford- Trenton  project  in 
North  Dakota . . . . .  -30, 267 


PROJECT  STAm^EI'JT 
(On  an  available  funds  basis) 


Project 

:  1953 

1952  : (estimated) 

IncreG,se  or 
Decrease 

1954 

(estimated) 

1,  Land  development . . 

2,  Land  management,  settle¬ 

ment,  and  technical  gui¬ 
dance  . . 

3,  Land  acquisition . . 

4299,792;  4411,738 

33,341;  45,514 

24,708: 

+4p227,748 

^639,486 

45,514 

Subtotal . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  or  estim¬ 
ate  . 

357,841;  457,252 

31.752: 

+227,748 

685,000 

389,593:  457.252 

+227.748(1) 

685,000 

1951  balance  availeJole  in 

1952  . 

-154,093:  - 

1952  balance  available  in 

^  1953  . 

Total  appropriation  or  es¬ 
timate  . .  . . 


—  ^  • 

-31.752; 

235,500; 

425,500; 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  A  net  increase  of  4227,748  consisting  of: 
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(a)  An  increase  of  .1^258^015  to  begin  i'ull-scale  land  levelling  and 

related  irri^gation  work  on  the  Eden  Valley  pro.iect  in  V^yoming. 

Tliere  have  been  a  niimber  of  reasons  for  the  delay  of  development 
work  on-  the  hden-  Valley  project  in  h'yoming.  The  primary  one  is 
the  delay  iii'  completion  of  the  nev/  storage  reservoir  by  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Reclamation,  whi-ch  tjIII  pro.vide,  additional  -nater  for  the 
project  area'  and  enable  bringing  new  land  under  irrigation.  It 
is  eipDected  now  that  irrigation  water  will  be  available  from  the 
new  water  storage  facility  by  Jime  of  1953.  Another  factor  which 
has  delayed  project  activity  in  preparing  for  full-scale  develop¬ 
ment  operations  has  been  the  land-ov/riersliip  pattern.  In  addition 
to  private  land,  the  project  included  Government-oymed  land,  land 
ovned  by  the  Wyoming  Rural  Rehabilitation  Gorporation  but  admin¬ 
istered  in  trust  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricultiire,  and  land  oymed 
jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  corporation.  Dissolution  of 
the  joint  investment  in  certain  tracts  ms  required  by  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Liquidation  Act  of  May  3,  1950 
(P.  L,  499,  81st  Congress),  Dissolution  action  has  been  completed 
and  options  taken  to  purchase  all  project  lands  owned  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  which  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  tlie  project.  This 
Tdll  plo.ce  all  er  cept  privately-ovmed  tracts  in  the  project  in 
Government  ownership  and  clear  the  way  to  proceed  y/ith  authorized 
development  of  the  project,  'die  project  has  been  on  a  semi-main¬ 
tenance  basis  since  1951.  Recent,  work  has  consisted  primarily  of 
preparation  of  development  plans,  engineering  surveys,  development 
of  facilities  forrepairirg  equipment  and  housing  personnel,  and 
levelling  of  privately-ovnied  farm  units.  Additional  funds  are 
needed  to  permit  beginning  full-scale  development  operations  in 
1954.  If  operations  are  carried  on  at  the  scale  planned,  the 
project  will  be.  completed  and  all  developed  farm  units  sold  by 
the  close  of  1957. 

Plan  of  bbrk:  Work  will  be  done  by  force  account,  Tliere  has  been 
assembled  at  the  project  site  the  necessary  heavy  earth-moving 
and  land-levelling  equipment  and  most  of  the  other  equipment  needed 
to  carry  out  this  vrark.  Project  facilities  are  available  for  repair 
and  maintenance  of  equipment.  Additional  engineers,  aides,  and 
equipment  operators  vili  be  employed  to  pro\ide  the  staff  neces¬ 
sary  to  carrj'"  on  full-scale  land— levelling  and  related  irrigation 
development  w:ork. 


(b)  A  decrease  of  130^267  due  to  reduced  operations  on  the  Buffalo 
Rapids  I  (ml, 033  and  Buffalo  Rapids  II  (415.842)  pro.iects  in  Montana, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Buford- Trenton  pro.iect  in  North  Dakota 

{  >12  392). 

Essential  draina.^e  facilities  on  Buffalo  Rapids  I,  Montana,  Yiill 
be  completed  by  the  .Lureau  of  Reclamation  in  1953.  This  vdll  en¬ 
able  sale  of  the  ramainin^  farm  units  in  1954.  Development  work 
on  Buffalo  Rapids  II,  .non tana,  held  uxj  because  of  unavailability 
of  irrigedion  v/ater  on  a  port  of  the  project,  yrill  be  resumed  in 
1953  and  completed  and  all  farm  units  sold  by  the  end  of  1954. 


The  Buford- Trenton  project.  North  Dakota,  will  be  completed  and 
all  farms  sold  by  the  close  of  1953. 


Estimated  Qblif-^ations  by  Protect,,  1953  and  1954 


The  follovjlng  table  shov/s,  by  project,  the  estiraated  obligations  to  be 
incurred  in  the  fiscal  years  1953  and  1954  under  this  program: 

Project 

s tiiTia te d : E s t ima t e d :  Balanc e  Needed 
F.Y,  1953 :F,y,  1954:  to  Gomnlete 

Angostura,  South  Dakota  .  . . . 

'■r\iffalo  Rapids  I,  Montana  . . ,.,, 

Buffalo  Rapids  II,  Montana  . . . 

Buford-Tronton,  North  Dakota  ....,., 

Eden  Valley,  Wyoming  . 

Total  direct  project  costs  . 

General  administration . . . 

Total  Estimate  . 

4i'285,000:  6285,000:  6125,373 

8,427  :  7,394: 

34,433:  17,591: 

12,3';^2:  - 

48,000;  306,015:  746,627 

388,252:  6l6,000:  372,000 

69,000:  69,000:  162,000 

457,252:  685,000:  1,034.000 

Work  on  the  Angostura  project  is  to  continue  at  the  same  level  in  1954 
as  in  1953.  4  considerable  part  of  the  current  duties  of  tiie  small 

resident  staff  handling  die  v;ork  of  Buffalo  kapids  I  and  II  is  the  sale 
of  mineral  rights  on  the  projects  as  directed  by  Public  Law'  760,  81st 
Congress,  On  the  basis  of  the  1954  Budget  Lstiioate  and  current  plans, 
all  work  under  this  item  'ii'ould  be  completed  and  all  developed  farm  'Uiiits 
in  all  of  the  projects  sold  by  the  end  of  -uie  fiscal  year  1957. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language,  as  follows  (nev; 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  functions  of  'the 
Department  under  'ti'ic  Acts  of  May  10,  1939  (53  stat,  685,  '719)3 
October  14j  1940  (16  U.S.C, ,.590y-z-10),  as  amended  and  supple- 
ment'.ed,  June  23,  1949  (Public  La-w  132),  and  September  6,  1950 

1.  (/_Public  La-w  l’6o)J  7  U.S.C,  1033-1039),  relating  to  water  conserva¬ 
tion  and  utilization  projects,  to  remain  available  until  expended^ 
/;v235j500/  6685.000.  v/hich  sum  shall  be  mer£_ed  with  the  une:cpended 

2.  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  /or  transferred  to  said 
Department  for  'the  purposes  of  said  /J^ct/  Acts, 

The  first  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  the 
United  States  Code  citation  in  lieu  of  the  public  law  reference. 

The  second  proposed  change  in  language  deletes  the  vrords  ’’or  transferred" 
since  this  ivording  refers  to  funds  transferred  to  this  item  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  October  14^  1940,  Hie 
funds  Vi/hich  were  transferred  have  been  completely  expended,  therefore  re¬ 
tention  of  -the  language  is  no  longer  necessary. 
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The  third,  change  in  language  merely  makes  plural  the  word  "Act"  since 
funds  are  now  provided  under  this  appropriation  to  administer  several 
acts  currently  cited  in  the  language,  that  are  applicable  to  the  water 
conservation  and  utilization  projects. 


I 
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STATUS  OF  PxTCRAM 

Current  Activities; 

The  ifeter  Conservation  and  Utilization  (lAieeler-Case)  program  is  car¬ 
ried  on  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  has  as  its 
.  responsibility  tiie  construction'  of  the-  primary  water  supply  features 
such  ns  dams,  reservoirs  and  principal  canals.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Sdrvioe  is  responsible  for  developing  irrigated  and  irrigable  project 
lands:  for  efficient  application  and  use-  of  irrigation  water;  with  pro¬ 
viding  settlement,  opportunities  for  fann  families  and  veterans.;  and 
with  ^securing  efficient  land  use  and  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
resources  on  the  fams  developedo  ,  .  .  .  : 

Land  Development  .  .  : 

Extensive  land  prepartion  is  essential  to  the  changing  of  dry  farm  and 
range;  land  to  a  well  designed,  and  constructed  system  of;  irrigation  farm¬ 
ing  which  will  prevent  waste  of  soil  and  water  resources  and,  permit 
maximum  use  of  available  irrigation  watera  De.velopmerit-  of  irrigable 
land  includes  such  activities., as  making- detailed^  land  classification 
and  topographic  surveys,  clearing  ^d  leveling  land,  ‘  subdividing  land 
into  economic- si  zed  units,  and  the  cons-truction  of  farm  ditches, 
laterals,  drains,;  and  other  water  control  structures* 

Land  ilanagement.  Settlement,  and  Technical  Guidance 

This  work  consists  of  the  prbtection  and  management  of  Government- 
owned  or  controlled  lands  and  facilities  and  leasing  of  the  farming 
units  under  specific  use  conditions,  prior  to  development  and  disposal 
to  private  farmers.  As  project  lands  are  developed  they  are  sold  to 
qualified  farm  settlers  selected  by  a  local  advisory  board.  The' 
selling  price  of  the  completed  farm  unit  is  based  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  land  and  is  calculated  to  return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  reimbursable  cost  of  development  with  inter¬ 

est  at  3  percent  over  a  i;0-year  amortization  period*  Technical  guid¬ 
ance,  -  to  insure  efficient  irrigation  and  conservation  faimhg  methods, 
is  furnished  to  operators  of  both  the  Government-owned  and  the  pri¬ 
vately-owned  lands  within  the  project  area* 

Recent  Progress: 

of  the  19  water  conservation  and  utilization  projects  originally  auth- 
ori.zed  for  development,  under  the  191^0  Departinent  of  the  Interior 
Appropriation  Act' and  the  ”Wheeler-Case”  Act  of  October  lii,  19ii0  as 
amended,  8  are  completed,  1  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1953>  2  in 
195^;,  1  in  1955  and  1  in'  1957.  “  The  remaining'  6  projects  are’  inactive 
due-  to  inflationary  land  prices-  and  other  changes  since-  they  were 
authorized,-  ’  -  :  .... 
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Status  of  Land  Development  and  Farm  Sales 


£/ 


Project 


j Percent  De-;Federally~QvTOed  Tracts 
Irrigable :velopment  :  i  Number 

Acreage  •  Canpleted  :  Total  jSold  thru 

:  6/30/52  i  Number  ;  6/30/52 


Angostura  ....... :March  6,  1941 

Bitterroot  . : March  22,  1944 

Buffalo  Rapids  I  :May  15,  1940 
Buffalo  Rapids  II:May  15,  1940 
Buf ord-Trenton  ..:Sept.  23,  1939 

Dodson  ^ . :March  17,  1944 

Eden  Valley . tSept,  18,  1940 

Intake  a/  ...... . j Jan,  20,  1944 

Mancos  Oct •  24,  1940 

Mrage  Flats  ....  :Ij]arch  30,  1940 

Missoula  ^ . :May  10,  1944 

Nev/ton  a/ . .  ;0ct,  17,  1940 

Post  Falls  . ;Jan,  29,  1944 

Rapid  Valley  .... :Nov,  8,  1939 
Scofield  a/ . :May  24,  1943 


« 

• 

16,180  : 

24. 

;  105 

• 

0 

18,630  : 

8. 

h/  : 

— 

• 

0 

14,507  : 

99. 

95 

88 

• 

• 

10,400  ; 

99. 

:  113 

105 

• 

0 

14,729  ; 

98. 

:  135  : 

134 

• 

• 

1,200  : 

100. 

:  -  : 

— 

t 

20,000  : 

17. 

:  -  ^ 

— 

825  : 

99. 

y  : 

- 

• 

• 

10,000  : 

54. 

V  : .  2 

2 

• 

• 

12,000  : 

100. 

;  111 

111 

• 

• 

900  ; 

100. 

;  — 

— 

• 

• 

2,225  : 

100. 

:  - 

— 

: 

3,260  : 

.90. 

V  i  17 

17 

: 

12,000  : 

- 

V  : 

- 

• 

• 

• 

12,500  ; 

• 

• 

30 

W  :  -  : 

:  ! 

^  Projects  include  no  Federally-ovmed  land. 

^  Projects  closed,  no  further  development  vrork  contemplated, 
c/  In  addition  there  are  private ly-ovmed  lands  within  a  number  of 
projects  on  v^hich  development  v^ork  is  done, 
d/  Total  number  of  tracts  not  yet  determined  since  the  subdivision 
pattern  has  not  been  completed. 


Development  Accomplishments  and  Work  Load 

The  follondng  table  shov-rs  some  of  the  more  important  items  of  development 
work  planned,  the  am.ount  completed  to  date,  .and  the  amount  remaining  to  be 
done : 


_ _ • _ _ _ 

;  : Total  DGVolop~j Accomplished:  Remaining  to 

_ Item  . _ tUnit  ;  roent  Planned;  to  6/30/52  :  be  done  7/1/52 

Topographic  surveys  ...  :AGre  ;  181,917  :  161,388  :  20,529 

Land  classification,...  :Acre  i  223,014  :  194,089  :  28,925 

Unit  subdivisions  .  :No.  ;  553  :  550  ;  .  3 

Clearing  .  :Acre  ;  36,804  :  23,388  •  13,416 

Leveling . , .  ‘Acre  :  113,843  :  51,707  :  62,136 

Farm  laterals  .  ;Mile  ;  1,980  :  719  :  .  1,261 

Farm  drains  .  :DiEile  ;  560  ;  322  ;  238 

Farm  Irrig,  structures  ;No,  ;  15,791  x_ 6,251  t_ 9,540 
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WCU  Projoct  Authorizations  and  Obligations  through  6/30/^2 


:  Present 

Obligations  through  June  30,  19^2 

Project  Name 

Project 
;  Authori- 
!  zation 

’’■Wheeler- 

Case” 

Funds 

"Great 
{  Plains” 

;  Funds 

Contri¬ 

buted 

Funds 

Total 

Angostura  . . 

• 

• 

!$l;U8i;,000 

569.000 

1788,627 

$788,627 

Ri sma rck  .. 

None 

1 

Bitterroot  . . . 

752,000 

71^3,770 

810,812 

l,09i;,000 

8ii,000 

1,529,000 

lil,000 

li73,000 

None 

687,300 
133,000 
75,500 
196,000 
170,000 
iiRo  non 

167,811 

93,77ii 

273,ii90 

53,812 

5l,i485! 

268,702 

20,817 

366,879 

^79,157 

65-997 

167,811 

727,989 

758,098 

1,081,608 

Buffalo  Rapids  T  ....... 

$210,000 

385,000 

762,958 

t 

$828,175 

139,608 

268,838 

Biiffalo  Rapids  II . 

pii f ord— Trenton  ......... 

Dodson  . . . 

51,885 

828,358 

20,817 

366,879 

685,998 

65,297 

78,230 

196,572< 

22,159' 

805 

131,731 

Aden  Valley  . 

T  nt ake  ................. 

158,595 

5,061 

Mancos  . . 

iiann  Creek  . . . . . . 

Mrage  Flats  . . . 

170,000 

36,837 

lVii,.qar)ul.a  ............... 

Newton  . . . . . 

71  -  9 Rn» 

Post.  Fall  .s  . . 

196,572a/ 

7,117“ 

Papid  Valley  . . 

15,082 

805 

Scofield . . . 

350,000 

119,531 

12,200 

Total  direct  project 

costs . 

Project  investigations 

9,672,382 

3,027,301 

1,658,000 

882,719 

5,568,020 

and  surveys  . . . 

General  Ad  rrdni  strati  on; 
Farm  Security 

233,873 

233,873 

Administration  . 

- 

389,091 

- 

- 

389,091 

Office  of  Production  . 
Office  of  the 

8,137 

- 

- 

8,137 

Solicitor*  «••••«• 

Soil  Conservation  : 

59,957 

- 

- 

59,957 

Service  . 

- 

660,355 

- 

- 

660,355 

Total  obligations 

through  6/30/52 

- 

8,338,318 

1,658,000 

882,719 

6,875,033 

a/  Net  obligations  after  deduction  of  residual  value  of  equipment  is 

^186,750. 


c 
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(c)  Land  Utilization  Projects 

This  item  provides  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  spillv/ay  on  the  Greenleaf 
Lake  dam  in  the  Cookson  Hills.  Land  Utilization,  Project  in  Oklahoma,  The 
1952  Appropriation  Act  contained  a  provision  which  continued,  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $265,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1951  for  the  development  of  land  utilization  projects.  An  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  tc 
include  this  work  as  a  part  of  its  larger  program  of  development  of  Green- 
leaf  Lake,  and  the  funds  were  made  available  to  that  Department  by  advance 
working  fund.  During  the  fiscal  year  1952,  $169,502  of  the  amount 
advanced  was  obligated  by  the  Corps  of  '.Ingineers  and  the  balance  of 
$95,^98  is  scheduled  for  obligation  in  1953* 


# 
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(Revised) 


Payments  Dae'-JCIoiiaties 


Estimated  appropriation  1953  and  1)8,86  for  195^  .'i  . .... 

Revised  Budget  Estimate^,'  195^  . . . 

Increase,  Revised  Budget  Estimate  Compared  -with  Base 

PROJECT  ■  STATEMT 


$3B5,ooo 

412.500 


1953  : 

( estimated) | 

• 

Increase 

1954 

Project 

1952 

or 

Decrease 

Revised 

(estimated) 

Payments  Due  Counties  ,,,,, 

$309,258 

f 

$385,000; 

« 

+$27,500 

$412,500 

This  item  covers  obligations  for  the  payment  to  counties  of  25  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  received  each  calendar  year  from  the  use  of  lands  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937.  The  increase  of 
$27,500  in  the  1954  revised  estimate  results  from  an  expected  increase  in 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  mineral  interests,  25  percent  of  which  v^rill  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  for  return  to  the  counties  to  be  used 
for  road  and  school  purposes. 


1 


/ 
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.  / 

(c)  Land  Utilization  Pro.jects 


This  item  provides  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  spill\/ay  on  the  Greenleaf 
Lake  dam  in  the  Cookson  Hills  Land  Utilizatioh’ Project  in  Oklahoma,  The  • 
1952  Appropriation  Act  conthined  a  provision'^which  continued,  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $265 f 000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1951  for  the  development  of  land  utilization^  projects.  An  agreement  w-as 
entered  into  with  the  Corps  of  Jlingineers,  D(^artment  of  the  Array,  to 
include  thie-irork  as  a  part  of  its  larger  program  of  development  of 
Greenleaf  Lake,  and  the  funds  v/ere  made  available  to  that  Department  by 
advance  working  fund.  During  the  fiscal,  year  1952  $169,5-02  of  the  amount 
advanced  was  obligated  by  the  Corps  of  'Ungineers  and  the  balance  of  $95*^8 


is  scheduled  for  obligation  in  1953 


I- 

■/, 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


! 
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(d)  Payments  Due  Counties.  Submarginal  Land  Program* 

Farm  Tenant  Act  (impermanent  Appropriation) 

\ 

This  item  covers  obligations  for  the  payment  to  counties  of  25  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  received  each  calendar  year  from  the  use  of  lands  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary*  under  the  psovisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  J^ly  22,  1937»  as  follows: 


Item 

A( 

\tual, 

Li52 

Estimated, 

1953 

Estimated, 

.  1954  . 

Payments  due  counties  . . 

■  \ 

$385,000 

$385,000 
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STATEI'lENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by 
November  30,  1952,  were  actually  received 
or  programmed  for  1953  or  195ii.  Since 
work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those 
agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the 
amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


4 


Item 


Flood  Prevention,  Agriculture 

(Soil  Conservation  ServiceJ": 

For  preliminary  examinations 
and  surveys  . . 

For  measures  primarily  for 
flood  prevention  (works  of 
improvement . . . . 

For  general  basin  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  Arkansas-VJhite- 
Red  River,  Colorado  River  and 
New  York-New  England  Areas  .... 

Total,  Flood  Prevention  . . 

Construction,  Water  Conservation 

and  Utility  Projects , ' 

culture.  Soil  Conservation 

Service^ 

For  land  development  on  water 
concervation  and  utility 
projects  . . . 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricul¬ 

tural  Land  Resources,  Production 

and  Marketing  Administration^ 

XSoil  Conservation  Service); 

Farm  land  restoration  in 
flood-stricken  areas  . 


;  Obligations, 

;  1952  ' 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1953 

Estimated 

{Obligations 

195U 

i  $958, 5lU 

:  3,112,180 

i  .  .  . 

68,852 

j 

$3h$,Oh2 

U,62]4,077 

1^7,000 

|U07,000 

12,303,000 

156,500 

U.139,5U6 

5.016,119 

12.866.500 

19,596 

382,920 

8lii,080 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item  :  Obligations , 

t  1952 

Estimated 

obligations,, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations , 

195U 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  Soil 
Conservation  Service, 

Advanced  from: 

Department  of  Interior; 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  the 
establishment  and  measurement 
of  additional  snow  courses  ... 

Bonneville  Power  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  expansion  of  the 
snow  survey  program  in  the 

21,092 

1,600 

18,1I;5 

1,725 

'’obal.  Department  of  the 

T nteri or  . . . 

22,692 

19,870 

Department  of  Defense, 

Department  of  the  Army; 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 

conducting  a  snow  survey 
prograra  in  the  Boise 

River  Basin  . . . . . . . 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for  the 
production  and  delivery  of 
grass  seed  for  the  HcNary 
Dam  Pro  j  ect  . . . . . 


Total,  Department  of  Defense, 
Department  of  the  Army 


•  ♦  •  #  • 


Total,  Working  Funds, 
Agriculture,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service. 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

General  (Soil  Conservation 

Service)  Advanced  from: 

Department  of  Interior; 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
studies  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  agricultural 
repayment  feasibility  of  the 
Weber  Basin  Reclamation 
Project,  Utah  ............... 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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,  Item 

. 

Obligations , 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

195U 

Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment  of  the  Army; 

Corps  'of  Engineers,  for  pre¬ 
paration  of  strategic  maps 
and  map  material  . . . . 

1,099 

93h 

....  . 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
conducting  a  special  snow 
survey  in  the  Co]-umbia 

River  Basin  . 

*  i 

Total,  Department  of 

Defense,  Department  of 

.  .  2,033 

Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Air  Force: 

For  execution  of  mosaic  compi¬ 
lation  and  miscellaneous 
photographic  reproductions  • « • 

301,950 

396,000 

Department  of  State; 

For  administrative  expense  re¬ 
quirements  in  connection  with 

6,700 

■ 

Total,  Working  Funds,  Agri- 

30U,35l 

ii02,700 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Water 
Distribution  Systems,  Water 
Conservation  and  Utilization 
Projects  (Trust  Fund); 

For  receipts  for  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses  of  the 
Wyoming  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation’s  water  distribu¬ 
tion  system  in  the  Eden  Valley 
Wyoming  water  conservation  and 
utilization  project 

•  ■  ■  '  ■ 

(ItO  U.S.C.  h31-lOh)  . 

8,i;71 

10,100 

9,lhS 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Payrnents  in  Lieu  of  Taxes,  and  • 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs,  : 
Water  Conservation  an^  Utiliza-  : 

t'ibn‘ Projects  (Trust  Fun'dy:  ; 

For  receipts  from  land'  leases  : 
for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  : 
to  States,  political  subdiv-  : 
isions  thereof,  and  local  tax-  • 
ing  units,  and  for  operation  : 
and  maintenance  expenses  of  : 
the  resettlement  features  of  j 
certain  water  conservation  and  : 
utilization -projects  (ItO  U.S.C.  : 

'  I43I-U3U)  .  : 

Technical  Services  and  Other  , : 

"Assistance,  Agricultural  Con-  ; 
servaiibn  Program,  Soil  Conserv-  : 
ation  Service  (Trust  Funil)'";  ; 

For  providing  technical  and  : 

other  assistance  to  farmers  and-: 
ranchers  in  participating  : 

counties  pursuant  to  agreements  : 
with  individual  Production  and  : 
Marketing  Administration  State  : 
and  County  committees  : 


Obligations , 

1952 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 


Estimated 

obligations 

195U 


32,160 


lllt,877 


2, $00,000 


3U,600 


2,800,000 


} 


Miscellaneous  Contributed  Fimds,  : 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Soil  : 

Conservation  Service)  Trust  : 

Funds  deposited  by  cooperating  : 

agencies,  as  follows;  : 

1,  For  flood  control  works  of  : 

improvement  on  the  Los  Angeles  ; 

watershed  .  ; 

2,  For  making  land- capability  : 

surveys  and  preparing  land-  ; 

capability  maps  of  McCracken  : 

County,  Kentucky  . . ; 

3,  For  cooperation  with  .the  ; 

Central  and  Southern  Florida  ; 

Flood  Control  District  on  ; 

water  control  in  the  Everglades  ; 

area . . . • 


383,ii$6 


3,606 


203,589 


885 


10,11*7  :  11,578 


200,000 


11,500 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations , 
1952 

estimated  •  Estimated 

obligations, : obligations 
1953  :  1951* 

k»  For  cooperation  with  the 

San  Antonio  River  Canal  and 
Conservancy  District  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  San  Antonio  River 
watershed  . . . 

50,U88 

2li,5l2  ! 

5.  For  carrying  out  a  program 
of  investigation  and  research 
covering  eradication  or  con- 

trol  of  noxious  brush  and  trees 
in  cooperation  with  the  Flying 
Farmers  Foundation,  Inc.  ...... 

1,250 

1,250  1,250 

6.  For  cooperation  with  the 
Hickahala  Creek  Drainage  Dis¬ 
trict  in  carrying  out  works  of 
improvement  in  the  aid  of 
flood  control  in  the  Yazoo 

River  watershed . . . 

9,622 

378 

7»  For  cooperation  with  the  •  ■ 

Weber  Basin  Water  Conservancy 
District  in  conducting  snow 

surveys  and  water  supply  fore- 

:  : 

casts  in  the  Weber  River 

Basin  . . . . 

1,51+5 

2,11+0  i  2,11+0 

8.  For  cooperation  with  the 

Soldier-Maple  Valley  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  District  on  emer¬ 
gency  channel  restoration  work 
in  Monona  County,  Iowa,  to 
repair  damages  caused  by  flood 
runoff  during  the  year  19^1  .*• 

1,000 

t 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9.  For  a  cooperative  drainage 

• 

investigation  in  the  Payette 
Valley,  Gem  County,  Idaho  ..... 

• 

1,000  ;  1,000 

10.  For  cooperative  works  of 
improvement  for  runoff  and 
water-flow  retardation  and 

• 

4 

• 

soil  erosion  prevention  in  the 
Little  Tallahatchie  River 

* 

: 

215,000  : 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Contri¬ 
buted  Funds,  Department  of 

1+61,111+ 

: 

1+60,332  :  215,890 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Operation  and  Maintenance, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  ' 
(Allocaiion  to  Agriculture) 

^oil  (jonservation  Service): 

For  research  and  engineering 
investigations  relating  to 
irrigation  and  drainage  in 
reclamation  areas  . . . 

For  soil  surveys,  preparation 
of  land-use  capability  maps, 
and  technical' assistance  to 
farmers  in  reclamation  areas 
in  planning  and  laying  out 
proper  irrigation  and  farm 
drainage  systems  and  establish¬ 
ing  conservation  practices  •••• 

Total  . . . . . 

Mutual  Security  (Allocation  to 
Agriculture)  (Soil  Conservation 

Service JT 

B*or’  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  comprehensive 
training  of  foreign  techni¬ 
cians  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  proper  land 
use  . . . 

Obligations  under  reimbursements 
from  Governmenial  and  other 

sources: 

Salaries'  and  Expenses, 

Soil  Conservation  Service; 

Sale  of  cartographic  reproduc¬ 
tions,  cooperative  projects 
with  State  agencies,  sale  of 
nursery  stock,  detail  of 
personnel  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  sale  of  equipment 
and  accessories  for  which  the 
proceeds  are  used  to  purchase 
similar  items,  etc,  . . . 


Obligations , 
19^2 


:  Estimated 

obligations , 

19^3 


Estimated 

obligations 

19$h 


; 

— 

Ii20,000 

♦  MM  ' 

990,000 

*:  19,698 

17,026 

•  t  *  . 

• 

;  '  •  . . 

:  819,332 

» 

989, U32 

I,0li6,l400 

130,000 


$ 
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Itc-m 

Obligations , 
1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

195U 

Mutual  Security  (Allocation  to 

Water  Conservation  and 

Utilization  Projects  . . . 

Flood  Prevention,  Agriculture 

h 

9,502 

21,395 

147,000 

29,500 

8U6,233 

1,036,1432 

1,075,900 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 

6,993,769 

10,395,536 

17,552,035 

¥ 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  195^  for  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Soil  Conservation  Service"  includes  the  scheduled  replacement  of  245  pas¬ 
senger  motor  vehicles  during  the  fiscal  year.  These  vehicles  will  replace 
a  similar  number  of  vehicles  now  in  use.  The  Service  authorizes  the  use 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  area  conservationists,  technical  special¬ 
ist,  survey  supervisors,  research  project  and  nursery  technicians  and  State 
and  regional  office  personnel  in  areas  where  public  transportation  is  in¬ 
adequate  or  nonexistent,  or  for  types  of  travel  where  considerable  distances 
are  involved  and  the  use  of  pickup  trucks  or  public  transportation  is  not 
feasible.  Much  of  the  use  of  these  passenger  cars  is  for  transportation 
of  personnel  to  several  locations  in  a  single  day  where  frequent  stops  are 
made  to  examine  field  work  in  progress  or  to  discuss  with  resident  tech¬ 
nicians  at  isolated  points  the  program  of  soil  conservation  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  area.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  travel,  the  frequency 
of  the  stops,  and  the  fact  that  common  carrier  facilities  do  not  serve 
the  rural  areas,  it  is  impossible  to  use  other  means  of  transportation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  245  passenger  motor  vehicles  will  cost  $269^500 
after  applying  the  trade-in  value  of  a  similar  mrniber  of  old  vehicles. 

The  vehicles  being  replaced  will  all  be  well  within  the  acceptable  stan- 
ards  of  60,000  miles  or  6  years  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

Jfeny  of  these  vehicles  have  reached  such  an  age  and  mileage  that  they  are 
now  uneconomical  to  operate.  Also,  due  to  the  normal  deterioration  of  the 
the  vehicles,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  out  of  use  excessively  for  repairs, 

^  The  total  number  of  passenger  vehicles  operated  by  the  Soil  Conservation 

Service  on  June  30,  1952  was  1,315»  Of  this  nvmber  only  one  vehicle  is 
used  in  Washington,  D,  C,  The  balance  are  distributed  among  seven  (7) 
regional  offices,  fifty-one  (5l)  State  and  territorial  offices,  thirty- 
three  (33)  research  locations,  twenty-five  (25)  nurseries,  approximately 
325  area  offices,  and  various  technical  specialists  located  at  State 
Colleges  and  other  field  headquarters.  The  travel  of  resident  technicians 
serving  the  soil  conservation  districts  to  field  areas  to  perform  engi¬ 
neering  work,  conduct  surveys,  lay  out  conservation  plans  or  to  prepare 
plans  with  the  farmers  and  ranchers  is  performed  by  pickup  trucks. 

The  policy  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  based  on  past  years ' 
experience  in  operating  passenger  motor  vehicles,  is  to  replace  one-seventh 
of  the  total  number  each  year  since  this  would  permit  replacement  of  ve¬ 
hicles  which  have  reached  seven  years  of  age  and  have  been  driven  approxi¬ 
mately  70,000  miles.  However,  this  procedure  is  governed  largely  by  the 
availability  of  appropriations  therefor.  In  order  to  fully  utilize  the 
passenger  transportation  equipment,  cars  are  not  exclusively  assigned 
to  one  individual  at  locations  where  more  than  one  employee  has  need  for 
the  equipment,  thereby  allowing  several  employees  to  use  a  single  passenger 
car.  Under  Service  policy  all  employees  are  directed  to  coordinate  travel 
to  the  same  locality  in  order  that  two  or  more  employees  may  be  transported 
at  the  same  time  to  receive  maximum  utilization  of  equipment. 


♦ 


Belotf  is  itemized  a  statement  as  to  the  ages  and  mileage  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  of  June  30,  1952: 


Number 

Mileage 

pars 

Percentage 

0-19,999 

242 

18.4 

20,000-39,999 

343 

26.1 

40,000-59,999 

354 

26.9 

60,000-79,999 

228 

17.3 

80,000-99,999 

77 

5.9 

100,000-and  over 

71 

5.4 

1/^ 

Year 

Number 

Model 

Cars 

g --fc-* .  moim- 

Percentage 

1940 -and  older 

12 

.9 

1941 

10 

.8 

1942 

82 

6.2 

1946 

75 

5.7 

1947 

151 

11.5 

1948 

312 

23.7 

1949 

205 

15.6 

1950 

164 

12.5 

1951 

214 

16.3 

1952 

,90 

6.8 

1/  T731T" 

lobTo*^ 

Includes  96  passenger  cars  assigned  to  activities  financed  by  the 
appropriation  Flood  Prevention,  of  which  (17)  are  scheduled  for  re¬ 
placement  in  the  fiscal  year  195^. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADiai'II  STRATI  ON 
Purpose  StateiiiGnt 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  adiiiinisters  the  Department's 
production  and  marketing  programs  under  the  follovdng  appropriations: 
Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land  resources;  agricul.tural  pro¬ 
duction  programs,  including  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas, 
and  production  goals;  Sugar  Act  program;  national  school  lunch  program; 
removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  including  development  of 
new  and  expanded  markets  and  uses,  and  marketing  agreements  and  orders; 
marketing  services,  including  market  news  service,  inspection,  grading 
and  classing,  and  standardization,  improvement  of  marketing  practices, 
freight  rates  on  farm  products  and  regulatory  activities;  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  programs,  including  price  support  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases  and  other  means,  foreign  and  other  supply  activities,  Tlie 
Production  and  Marketing  Adininistration  also  carries  out  the  functions 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International  '.wheat  Agreement, 

In  addition,  through  authorities  delegated  under  Uie  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  (l)  food  production  and  > 
distribution  programs,  including  developing  requirements,  determining 
priorities  and  allocations  of  available  supplies,  and  obtaining  basic 
production  required;  (2)  domestic  utilization  of  fam  equipment  and. 
fertilizer  through  requirements,  allocations  and  distribution  controls 
in  order  to  accomplish  required  agricultural  food  production,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  conservation. 

The  ¥ashington  organization  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  consists  of  an  Administrator,  a  Deputy  Administrator  and  iissistant 
Administrators  for  Production,  Marketing,  Corrmodity  Operations  and  Pro¬ 
gram  Coordination,  9  Commodity  Branches  vhich  plan  and  administer  or 
supervise  the  adiriinistration  of  all  PMA  program.s  affecting  conmodities, 
and  14  f'onctional  and  staff  branches  or  offices  vhich  are  responsible 
for  specific  programs  or  administrative  functions  affecting  all  com¬ 
modities,  These  branches  and  offices  are  as  follovirs; 


4 


Commodity  branches  Functional  and  staff  branches  and  offices 


Cotton 

Dairy 

Fats  and  Oils 

I'ruit  and  vegetable 

Crain 

Livestock 

Poultry 

Sugar 

Tobacco 


Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  Branch 
Food  Distribution  Branch 
Marketing  and  Facilities  Research  Branch 
Transportation  and  llarehousing  Branch 
Fiscal  Branch 

Office  of  Administrative  Services 
Office  of  .Audit 
Office  of  Budget 

Office  of  Compliance  and  Investigation- 
Office  of  Information  Services 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Office  of  Price 

Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities 
Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations 


„  go  -  SI  t:- 


The  field  organization  of  PMA  consists  of  B/iA  State  offices H.'iA  insular 
offices  in  Haivaii  and  Puerto  Rico^  PMA  County  and  Corraiiunity  Committees, 
PMA  Commodity  offices  and  field  offices  of  I'sfashington  branches  and  of¬ 
fices. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  has  been  delegated  authority 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  administer 
the  programs  of  the  Corporation,  The  Administrator  of  PlviA  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  Deputy  Administrator  is  Vice  President,  The  Directors 
of  the  branches  of  PivIA  and  the  Directors  of  PIViA  Commodity  Offices  are 
contracting  officers  of  the  Corporation, 


PRODtJCTIOKi  AND  iPiRKETIMG  ALtilNIGT.R^/XIOI'i 

Suirmary  of  Appropriations,  1953  and  Estiiiiatos  1D54^ 
(amounts  for  1953  exclude  reductions  pursuant  to  sections  411 
and  412  of  the  19!^^  Departraont  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act) 

\ 


Item 

:  Budget 

Appropriated,:  Estimate, 
1953  :  1954 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Conservation  and  use  of  agri- 

• 

9 

cultui’al  land  resources 

4251,747,866  ;6250,000,000 

-61,747,866 

Additional  land  treatment  me<a- 
sures  in  selected  watershed 
areas  to  accelerate  flood  \ 
prevent"!  on  . . ......t 

-  :  2,436,000 

+2,436,000 

Agricultural  production  pro-  '\ 

9,995,731  :  8,000,000 

64,998,776  ;  64,700,000 

-1,995,781 

-298,776 

Sugar  Act  nrogram  . 

National  school  lunch  prograi;-!. 

\  83,364,2.;S9  :  83,365,000 

+731 

Marketing  services  . 

\  11 , 474, 025  ;  11, 600, 000 

+125,975 

Repajcnent  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  certain 
grading  and  classing  costs 
in  1952  . 

\  ; 

\ -  1  818,505 

+818, 505 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  (30/j  of  customs 
receipts )  b/ . . 

\ 

\  ' 

1B1,'^40,312  :  172,800,000 

-3,240,312 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commod¬ 
ities  Act  Fund . . 

390,000  :  390,000 

603,0li,029  :  594,109,505 

-8,901,524 

Deduct: 

\  ' 

Permanent  appropriations : 
Removal  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  (sec- 

\  •: 

tion  32  funds ) 

181,040,312  s  172,800,000 

-8,240,312 

Pcrisba.ble  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  Fund  , , , 

%  - 

390,000%  390,000 

_ _ 

Totalj  direct  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  or  estimate  . 

421 , 580 , 717  :  k20 , 919 , 505 

-661,212 

a/  Excludes  administrative  expense  a.u-thorizatio^  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  \ 

\ 

Excludes  carryover  in  fiscal  year  1953  of  2 2 1419 5/744,  and  estimated 
carryover  in  fiscal  year  1954  of  ^300^000^000.^^ 


t 


# 
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ACrRICUIiUmilL  CONSERYATIOIT  PROGRAM 
Purpose  Statement 

1.  Conservation  Aids  to  Farmers. — The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
is  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  sections  7  to  1?, , inclusive, 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
is  financed  from  the  appropriation  item  "Conservation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Resources,"  ,  ' 

The  size  of  the  program  is  determined  each  year  hy  the  Congress  and' 
is  stated  as  an  advance  authorization  in  the  aimual  appropriation 
act.  On  the  basis  of  the  amount  authorized,  alloca.tions  are. made  to 
the  States  based  upon  conserva.tion  needs  in  accordance  with  s,  formula 
contained  in  the  appropriation  act. 

The  purposes  of  the  Act. .include  (l)  restoring  and  improving  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  (2)  reducing  erosion  caused  by  wind  and  water,  and  (3)  con¬ 
serving  water  on  the  land.  To  effectuate  these  purposes,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program  offers  assistance  to  individual,!  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  all  of  the  48  St£,tes,  Alaska,  Da waii,  Pu.erto  Rico  and 
the  .Virgin  Isla-nds  for  carrying  out  approved  soil-building  and  soil- 
ond-.water  conserving  prentices  on  their  farms. 

Assistance  is  offered  only  for  the  practices  considered  necessary  to 
meet  the  most  urgently  needed  conservation  problems  of  the  farm  and 
then  only  if  it  is  believed  that  f^'rmers  vrould  not  perform  the  prac¬ 
tices  to  the  required  extent  without  such  assistance. 

Practices  that  have  been  receiving  assistance  generally  fall  into 
four  major  classes: 

1.  Construction  practices,  such  as  terracing,  leveling  land,  end 
building  dams  to  protect  against  erosion  or  to  conserve  water, 

2.  Establishing  protective  land  uses  such  as  pastures  of  perennial 
grasses  and  other  protective  permanent  cover  including  mineral 
supplements  necessary  thereto, 

3«  Grov/ing  cover  crops,  such  as  i^intor  or  annual  legumes,  for  soil 
protection  o,nd  improvement, 

4,  Applying  minerals  such  as  lime  and  phosphate  to  pasture  and 
hay land  sods. 

Assistance  is  ava,ilable  in  the  form  of: 

1,  Partial  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  mo.terials  and  services 
needed  by  the  farmer  for  carrying  out  approved  practices,  or 

2.  Partical  reimbursement  to  fa,rmers  v/ho  have  ci-^rried  out  approved 
practices  at  their  ovm  expense. 
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i^iatarials  and  sorvicos  aro  obtained  through  local  private  sources 
\irhere  practicable. 

Rates  of  assistance  vary  by  practices  and  by  States  and  a,rcas  so  as 
to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  a,va.ilable  funds.  The  average  rate 
of  assistance  for  all  practices  is  loss  tha-n  one-half  the  cost  of 
performing  the  practice.  The  farmer  bears  the  balance  of  the  cost 
a-nd  in  addition,  supplies  the  labor  necessarj'’  to  carry  out  the 
practice, 

2,  Additional  measures  to  accelerate  flood  prevention.— Assistance  on 
individual  farms  will  bo  offered  for  additona-1  measures  to  accelerate 
flood  prevention  in  the  Brazos,  Delaware,  Pecos,  Savannah,  Scioto, 
Sny,  and  Upper  South  Platte  v/ater sheds  in  accordance  i/ith  integrated 
\i?ork  plans  prepared  jointly  by  agencies  of  the  Department  having 
responsibility  for  the  various  phases  of  the  program. 


Appropriated, 

_ 


Budget 

Sstimate, 

1954 


Appropri.atod  funds: 


$251,747, 866  C_^5O-,-OOO.Q0O— 


Regular  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  ! 


Additional  measures  to 

accelerate  flood  prevention 


-Zj^6h.-QOQ  -  - 


Total 
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COlTSIiiaVA'PIOH  MD  US3  01’  AGRICULTURAL .  LAITD.  RSSOTIRCES 


On  Direct 
Appropriation 
.Basis;  


On. Basis  of 
Program 
Authorisation 


Agricultural  Conservation  Program; 

Appropriation  Act ,  1953 
Reductions  pursuant  tos  • 

Section  411  '^$7^ 
Sectxon  4lR  ^ c RQQ 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953. 

and  base  for  ■  195^  . . . 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . 

Decrease  . . . . . 


ip251.75^rl^2 


_ 

251,7^7.866 

211.982.000 


a/$ 256, 500, 000 


256,500,000 
■  250.000.000 

b/  ^6^500.000 


^  Amo^mt  of  advance  authorization  contained  in  1952  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act. 

b/  Although  the  advance  authorization  in  the  1953  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  was  <1)250,000,000  for  the  crop  year  1953,  current  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  only  9240,599,240.  will  be  req.uired  to  meet  pro¬ 
gram  commitments,  a  decrease  of  99,400,760,  This  amount,  together 
vrith  the  decrease  of  $6,500,000  in  the  authorization,  results  in  a 
total  reduction 'Of  $15,900,760, 

#  SUAi'iARY,  OP  IHGR'IASES  A!:ID  DECREASES 

(On  a  basis  of  Program  Authorization) 


Decrease  in  conservation  aids  to  farmers  in  carrying  out 
conservation  measures  in  the  1953  crop  year  program 
compared  with  the  1952  program  . . . . .  -$6,500,000 

Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  a  reserve  for  contingencies 
($2,499,521)  and  a  reduction  in  other  program  expenses, 
primarily  in  the  cost  of  aerial  photography  ($808,897)  #.  -3,303, 4l8 

Decrease  in  program  funds  used  in  1953  for  special  contacts 

with  farmers  to  adopt  more  permanent -typo  practices  -5,51^,900 


Decrease  in  PI-A  County  Committee  operating  expenses .  -350,442 

Decrease  in  iiational  and  State  Office  operating  expenses  ,,  -225,000 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  opera.ted  on  a  calendar  (crop) 
year  basis.  The  1952  program  which  closed  December  31,  1952,  is  financed 
from  funds  provided  in  the  1953  Agricultural  i-opropriation  Acte-.  Ia  that 
Act,  the  Congress  authorized  the  formulation  and  administration  of  a  1953 
Agricultiiral  Conservation  Program  amounting  to  $250,000,000  for  which 
program  the  195^  Budget  Estimate  is  submitted,  as  reflected  in  the  project 
statement  beloi'/* 


# 
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PR0J3CT  STATSi'Si.iT 


Project 


Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program; 

Conservation  aids 
to  farmers 
Other  program  ex¬ 
penses  and  re¬ 
serve  for 
contingencies 
Program  funds  used 
for  operating 
expenses  for  con¬ 
tacts  x/ith  farm¬ 
ers  to  adopt 
more  permanent- 
type  practices  o 
Pi-iA  County  Com¬ 
mittee  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  , , , 
National  and  State 
office  operating 

4  •  Cl  f  *  p  0 

Subtotal  c*o(.« 
Parm  land  restoration 
program  in  flood- 
stricken  areas 

Total  available  ♦, 
Reductions  pursuant  to 
Sections  4ll  and  4l2 
Adjustments: 

Difference  in  amount 
used  for  advance 
purchase  of  conser¬ 
vation  materials 
and  services  from 
prior  fiscal  year 
appropria.tion  for 
current  program  and 
amount  to  be  used 
for  advance  pur*» 
chase  of  conserva¬ 
tion  materials  and 
services  from  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year 
appropriation  for 
ensuing  calendar 

year  . . . 

Received  by  loan  from 

CCC  . . . 

Repayment  of  loan  from 
CCC  ................ 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  ..........o 


1951 

1952 

1953 

(Fiscal  Year 

(Fiscal  Year 

Jficrease  or 

(Fiscal  Year 

1952) 

1953) 

Decrease 

1954  Revised) 

( estimated) 

( estimated) 

( estimated) 

$246,100,000 

$219,832,100 

-$6,500,000 

$213,332,100 

1,657,047 

4,396V'8'58 

-3,308',4l8 

1,088,440 

-  - 

5,516,900 

-5,516,900 

-  - 

20,284,000 

21,855,618 

-350,442 

21,505,176 

4.898.043 

4,898.524 

-225.000 

4.673.524 

272,939,090 

256,500,000 

-15,900,760 

240,599,240 

30.980.000 

‘  • 

303.919.090 

256.500.000 

-15.900,760 

240.599.240 

' 

-*-6,276 

-1,089,090 

-5,341,912 

-46,000,000 

-35,410,222 

•*-34.150.000 

-*-36,000.000 

290.980.000 

251.754,142 
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Advance  authorization  for  the  1954  AgTicultural  Conservation  Program 

The  revised  Budget  Bstimates  propo?e  an  authorization  for  the  195^  -A-gri- 
cultural  Conservation  Program  amounting  to  . si  140,000 j 000,  This  is  for  a 
program  limited  to  assistance  on  the  more  lasting  or  more  permanent  t;/pe 
conservation  practices. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and-  the  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  activities  of  local.  State  and  other  Federal  Agencies,  extensive 
progress  has  oeen  made  in  reduping  erosion  and  rebuilding- soil  fertility. 
The.  i  ation  has  become  av;are  that  the  concept  of  inexhaustible  resources  is 
false  and  that  the  amount  of  land  available  for  production  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  limited.  While  approved  varieties  of  seed,  more  and  better  ferti¬ 
lizers,  mechanization,  and  other  improved  farming  methods  are  essential  to 
efficient  farming  operations,  these  can  be  most  effective  only  if  our 
basic  agricultural  resotirces  are  used  according  to  their  capabilities  and 
treated  according  to  their  needs. 

The  estimates  provide  for  modification  of  the  program  in  1954  through 
elimination  of  payments  for  recurring  annual  practices.  The  proposed 
advance  authorization  for  permanent-type  practices  is  at  a  level  somewhat 
higher  than  for  similar  practices  in  1952,  and  above  that  estimated  for 
1953.  It  is  believed  that  farmers  can  and  should  be  expected  to  carry  the 
recurring  annual  type  practices  v/ith  their  ovm  resources  as  part  of  a. 
sound  conservation  farming  operation. 

On  the  other  hand  financial  assistance  is  especially  important  and  needed 
for  the  permanent-tj^e  practices  suqh  as  erosion  control,  drainage  and 
forestry  which  require  a  substantial  outlay  of  cash  and  v/hich  do  not 
result  in  immediate  cash  rettirns.  Although  a  farmer  may  recognize  the 
need  for  carrying  out  this  t;^/pe  of  practice,  he  is  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  his  interest  in  the  land  may  be  for  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  The  interest  of  the  Hation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Its  strength  and  welfare  depend  upon  the  continued 
productivity  of  the  soil  and  water  resources. 

DECHEASSS 

The  decrease  of  $15,900,760  in  this  item  for  1954  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $9,808.418  in  conservation  aids  to  farmers  in  carrying 
out  conservation  measures  consisting  of: 

(a)  Reduction  of  $6,500,000  in  the  advance  authorization  for  the  1953 
program,  as  compared  xirith  the  1952  program, 

(b)  Reduction  of  $2,499,521  due  to  elimination  of  a  reserve  for  contin¬ 
gencies;  and 

(c)  Reduction  of  $808,897  in  other  program  expenses,  primarily  aerial 
photography. 
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(2)  A  decrease  of  ^5.5X6,900  due  to  elimination  of  use  of  program  funds  for 

special  contacts  v;ith  farmers  to  secure  the  adoption  of  more  permanent-t.vpe 

practices >  Such  contacts  X’/ill  not  be  necessary  in  fiscal  year  195^  since  it 

is  recommended  that  the  195^  program  be  limited  to  permanent-ty;pe  practices, 

(3)  A  decrease  of  ^350.^42  in  PliA  Goixnty  Comiaittee  expenses^ 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $C25,00Q  in  rational  and  State  office  expense  due  to 

reducing  operations  to  a  minimum  level. 

GHA1TG3S  Ih  LAi:GUAGS 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 

follov/s  (new  langiaage  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
sections  7  to  I7,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Allotment  Act,  approved  Pebruary  29,  1936,  as  amended  (16 
UoS.G.  590g“590<l)  I  including  not  to  ezcceed  $6, GOO  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  dis'play  of  ezzhibits,  including  such  displays  at 
State,  interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United 
States;  [S25l, 75^, 142]  S211 0 982 , 000»  to  remain  available  until 
December  31  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  compliance 
V7ith  the  program  of  soil-building  practices  and  soil-and-water- 
conserving  practices  authorized  under  this  head  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  net,  L1952]  1963 .  carried  out 
during  the  period  July  1,  [l95lJ  1962.  to  December  31,  [l952] 

1953 »  inclusive,  of  v;hich  amount  82,500,000  shall  be  availa,ble 
for  technical  assistance  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  practices  and  81,000,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  conservation  practices  rels.ted  directly  to  flood  pre¬ 
vention  work  in  approved  watersheds;  Provided  further,  That 
not  to  exceed  L v26,754, 142]  ^26.178,700  of  the  total- sum  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  head  shall  be  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  for 
carrying  out  such  program,  the  cost  of  aerial  photographs,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  be  charged  to  such  limitation;  but  not  more  tlian 
[84,966,000]  84,676.000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  account,  "Administrative  ezeoenses,  section  392,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938":  Provided  further,  That 

such  amount  shall  be  available  for  salaries  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  in  connection  v/ith  the  formulation  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  [1953]  23^^  program  of  soil-building  practices 
and  soil-  and  water-  conserving  practices,  under  the  Act  of 
Pebruary  29,  1936,- as  amended  (amounting  to  [$250,000,000] 

8l40.000.000.  including  administra,tion,  and  formulated  on  the  . 
basis  of  a  distribution  of  the  funds  available  for  payments  and 
grants  among  the  several  States  in  accordance  v;ith  their  conser- 
1  vation  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  ezzeept  that  ( l)  not 
to  ezicceed  8100.000  of  such  amount  shall  be  available,  in  addi¬ 

tion  to  other  program  funds,  for  farm  land  development  practices 
in  Alaska-,  and  (2)  the  proportion  allocated  to  any  State  shall 
not  be  reduced  more  than  15  per  centum  from  the  distribution  for 
the  next  preceding  program  year,  and  no  pa,rticipant  shall  receive 
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2  more  than  v2.500.  and  except  that  the  payments  authorized  shall 
he  made  without  regard  to  the  increases  required  by  Section 

8(  e)  of  the  Act) ;  Provided  further,  that  not  to  er.ceed  5 

per  centum  of  the  allocation  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  for  any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  such 
county  committee  and  approval  of  the  State  committee,  be  v/ith»^ 
held  and  allotted  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services 
of  its  technicians  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  agricul^ 
tural  conservation  program  in  the  participating  counties,  and 
the  f\mds  so  allotted  may  be  placed  in  a  single  accoimt  for 
each  State,  and  shall  not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  technical  and  other  assist- 

3  ance  in  such  counties:  [Provided  further,  fhat  not  to  exceed 
2  1/2  per  centma  of  the  allocation  for  the  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program  for  any  State  may  be  utilized  in  determining 
the  most  needed  conservation  practices  on  individual  farms  for 
v/hich  Federal  assistance  shall  be  given:]  Provided  further, 

That  such  amotmts  shall  be  available  for  the  ourchase  of  seeds, 
fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other  farming  materials,  or 
any  soil- terracing  services,  and  making  grants  thereof  to  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  farming  practices 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  prograias  provided  for  herein: 

Other  than  the  usual  changes  in  year  dates  aoplicable  to  the  program 
covered  by  the  appropriation  and  the  period  of  avail  'bility  thereof,  the 
estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  of  the  item  as  follov/s: 

The  first  chana:e  x/ould  permit  the  Secretary  to  allocate  an  additional 
$100,000  to  Alaska  above  what  it  would  receive  under  the  formula  contained 
in  the  annual  aopropriation  act.  Alaska  is  of  great  strategic  value  mil¬ 
itarily  to  the  Jnited  States  and  the  population  has  been  increasing  very 
rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  eutremely  important  in  the  interest 
of  na-tional  defense,  that  it  become  more  self-sufficient  in  food  and  feed 
production,  thus  requiring  less  food  and  feed  shipments  from  the  Sta.tes. 

A  greatly  increased  agricultural  production  is  required  to  help  feed  the 
people.  In  order  to  achieve  increased  production,  a  change  in  land  use 
and  development  of  additional  farm  land  is  necessary. 

The  second  change  inserts  langua.ge  vriiich  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
making  adjustments  in  small  pa^yments  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
8(e)  of  substantive  legislation.  The  proposed  authorization  of  $140,000,000 
for  the  1954  agricultural  conservation  program  excludes  the  amount  that 
would  ordinarily  be  required  for  small  payment  increases.  Increases  in 
payments  to  farmers  are  based  upon  the  size  of  pa:/ment  -  not  the  size  of 
the  farm.  Because  over  90  percent  of  the  program  payments  have  been  less 
than  $200,  nearly  all  farmers  get  increases  regardless  of  the  size  of 
their  farming  operations,  Ilore  units  of  conservation  can  be  obtained  by 
direct  practice  assistance  rather  than  by  using  the  small  pa^inaent  increase 
to  supplement  rates  of  payment. 

The  third  change  eliminates  the  language  permitting  the  use  of  2  l/2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  program  allocation  for  any  State  for  contacts  v/ith  farmers  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  more  permanent-type  practices.  Such  contacts  v;ill 
not  be  necessary  in  fiscal  year  1954,  since  it  is  recommended  that  the 
1954  program  be  limited  to  permanent -type  practices. 


f 
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(a)  'Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources 


On  Direct 
Apr  r  opr  i  ati  cn 
Basis 


On  Basis  of 
Program 
Authorizatien 


Agricultural  Conservation  Program: 

”  li^pro^rTatioh  Act,  1953 . . . . •” . 

Reductions  pursuant  to: 

Section  iill  .  $76 

Section  ['12  . 6,  200 

■  Adjusted  appropriation,  1993,  and  • 

base  for  1994 . 

Budget  estimate,  1954 . . 


$291,794,142  a/$296,900,000 


-6,276 


decrease , 


291,747,866 

290,000,000 


296,900,000 
0/  290,000,000 
-6,900,000 


I 


2,436,000 

"7:5887135 


Additional  Measures  for  Acceleration  of 
of  Blood  Prevention: 

Appropriation  Act,  1993 . ........  7 

Budget  Estimate,  19^>h . . . 

Increase . . 

Net  increase  or  decrease . . . 

a/  Amount  of  advance  authorization  con- 
~  tained  in  1992  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act.  ■  • 

b/  Amount  of  advance  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  1993  Agricultural  Approprda-  | 
tion  act.  ■  I  . . 

I  ... 

STfillARY  0.’’  IMOREASES  AMD  .“DECREASES 
(On  a  basis  of  Program  Authorization) 

I 

Decrease  in  conservation  aids  to  farmers  j 

in  carrying  out  conservation  measures.. |. . 

Increase  for  additional  measures  for  7 

acceleration  of  flood  prevention . | . . . 


2,436,000 

+2,436,000 

-4,0611.000 


-6,900,000 

+2,436,000 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  isj  operated  on  a  calendar  (crop) 
year  basis.  The  1992  program  which  closed  December  31,  1992,  is  financed 
from  funds  proirlded:in  the  1993  Agricul^tural  Appropriation  Act,  In  that 
Act,  the  Congress  authorized  the  fo rmula tion  and  administration  «f  a  1993 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  amouriting  to  .290,000,000,  for  which 
program  the  19‘'4  Budget  estimate  is  sii|)mitted,  as  reflected  in  the  project 
statement  beloxij,  f 

■  j  ■  ■  . 
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'  On  a  Program  Basis 

19^1 

1952 

1953 

■’reject 

(l-'iscal  Year 

(fiscal  Year 

Increase  or 

(Fiscal 

1952) 

1953) 

Decrease 

Year  1951i) 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

.-gricidtural  Conservation 

f 

Program : 

Conservation  aids  to 

f armers  . 

259,817,957 

22U,  228,958 

-•  6,5.99,958 

217,729,000 

Program  funds  used 
for  operating  ex- 

* 

oenses  to  develop 

and  carry  out  most 

effect! '^’^e  program 

_  - 

5,516,900 

-5,516,900 

- 

■pi’-iA  County  Committee 

a 

operating  expenses 
National  and  State 

20,281|,000 

21,855,618 

+5,516,858 

27,372,576 

office  operating 
expenses  . 

'  Ii, 898, 013 

■)J,898,52[^ 

•m 

ii, 898, 525 

Subtotal  . . 

SF^O'OOjOW 

“25^^5007000 

■  -6,5oo,ooori} 

~250,000,000 

^arm  land  restoration  pro- 

gram  in  flood-stricken 

areas  . 

30,980,000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

additional  measures  for 

acceleration  of  flood 
prevention  . 

+2,536,000(2) 

2,536,000 

iotal  a-^'-ailable  . 

■'3T5r9Ho;ooo’ 

2567500  ,“500" 

“■^^U^^ITTooo 

2527535,000 

deductions  puraiant  to 

■lections  Ill  and  [tl2 
idjustments : 

-  - 

+6,276 

Difference  in  amount  usai 

for  advance  purchase  of 
conservation  materials 
and  services-  from  prior 
fiscal  year  approprial 
tion  for  current  pro¬ 
gram  and  amount  to  be 
used  for  advance  pur¬ 
chase  of  conservation 
materials  and  services 

from  current  fiscal  yeai^ 

appropriation  for  ensu¬ 
ing  calendar  year  . 

+2ii7,^6 

Received  by  loan  from 

CCC  . 

-[t6, 000, 000 

-lil  ,.000,-000. 

Repayment  of  loan  from 

+21,000,000 

+36,000,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

290,980,000 

251,751,1^2 
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/ 

Advance  authorization  for  the  1954  Agricultural  Conscrvo-tion  Pro^rram 

The  Budget  estimates  propose  o.n  authorization  for  the  195^  Agricultural 
Conservation  Prograjn  amounting  to  ($250,000,000)  the  same- ojnount  authorized 
hy  the  Congress  for  the  1953  Program. 

For  more  than  100  years  this  nation  used  up  its  land  faster  than  any  other 
nation  in  history,  Nearly  50  million  acres  of  land  which  once  had  been 
cultivated  —  more  than  one  in  every  eleven  acres  of  land  once  capable  of 
growing  crops  —  ha-d  become  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Only  about  100 
million  acres  of  land,  representing  about  10  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
fa.rms,  v/as  free  from  erosion.  Attention  became  focused  upon  conserva.tion 
as  a  national  problem  end  definite  stops  were  taken  to  x-'S'ovide  for  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  the  nation’s  agricultural  resources. 

Under  the  Agriculturs^l  Conservation  Program  and  the  soil  and  v/ator  con- 
sorva,tion  activities  of  local,  state  and  other  Pedora-l  a.gencios,  exten¬ 
sive  progress  has  been  ma.de  in  reducing  erosion  and  rebuilding  soil 
fertility.  Hov/ever,  the  nation  is  not  yet  close  to  balancing  its  con- 
serva.tion  with  needs.  The  nation  has  become  aware  that  the  concept  of 
inexhaustible  resources  is  false  and  that  the  a.mount  of  land  ava.ilable 
for  production  is  very  definitely  limited.  Agricultural  resources  must 
be  protected  and  fertility  must  be  built  up  to  safeguard  the  future 
ability  of  the  nation's  farms  to  produce  enough  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  an  increasing  population,  j 

i' 

Over  the  pant  ten  yea.rs  the  a,vera.ge  incroa.se  in|^population  ha.s  boon  more 
than  2  million  persons  a  year.  On  the  basis  of  ma.inta.ining  the  1950  level 
of  diet,  farm  production,  by  1975?  wuld  have  to  be  increa.sod  by  at  least 
2.5  percent  to  meet  the  normal  needs.  Most  of  ithis  increase  must  come  from 
present  a.crcs  of  cropland  and  pasture  by  incr.ea.sing  yields  per  acre.  To 
get  the  needed  increase,  present  acres  must  be  built  up  a.nd  losses  of  pro¬ 
ductive  acres  must  be  chocked.  Improved  varieties  of  seed,  more  and  better 
fertilizers,  8.nd  mcchaniza.tion  will  a.ll  help  to  increanc  yields,  but  most 
important,  the  basic  agricultural  rosourcos,:  must  be  used  according  to  their 
ca.pabilities  and  treated  according  to  theip  needs, 

A 

Finencia.1  a.ssistance  is  especially  important  for  tho  permanent  type  prac¬ 
tices  such  a.s  erosion  control,  dra.inei-ge  arid  forestry  which  require  a  sub¬ 
stantial  outlc.y  of  cash  Jind  which  do  not  ncsult  in  immcdia.te  cash  returns, 
iilthough  a.  farmer  ma-y  recognize  the  noodlfor  carrying  out  this  tjnpe  of 
pra.ctice,  he  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  his  interest  in  the  land  is 
for  a.  comp-^rativcly  short  period  of  time.  The  interest  of  tho  nation,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  since  its  strength 
and  v/elfa.re  depend  upon  the  continued  productivity  of  the  soil  and  water 
resources, 

inCB:9i.SES  .JID ; bECH}J.-SBS 

The  net  decrease  of  $4,06h,000  in  this  item  for  195^^  is  composed  of  the 
following:  | 

(l)  decrea.se  of  $6,500.000  in  conservation  aids  to  farmers  in  ca.rrying 

out  conscrva.tion  mea.suros  due  to  reduction  of  tho  advance  authorizr  tion 
for  the  formula.tion  end  administra.tion  of  the  1953  i-gricultura.l  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program  to  $250,000,000. 
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In  addition  . the  195^-*'  Budget  proposes,  to  shift  $5,516,858  from  program 
funds  for  conservation  aids  to  the  adminisilrativo  expense  limittation. 
Vfnilo  the  shift  results  in  an  increase  of  ^,516,858  v/ithin  the 
administrative  expense  limitation,  it  is  nojt  an  increase  for  this 
purpose  c?n  $5,516,900  of  progrcin  money  v/as  hsod  in  1953  to  conry  out 


en  o-pproach  aimed  at  getting  farmers  to 
practices. 


idopt  more  of  the  permanent  type 


The  Department  considers-  it  preferahle  to  provide  -for  such  f-unds  under 
the  admiiiistrrtive  expense  limitation,  n  fixed  percentage  of  progrein 
fmids  does  not  necessarily  give  the  most  oq|iital)lc  distribution  to  Stcates 
in  relation  to  the  v/ork  to  he  done-  since  th^  State  allocation  is  based 
on  the  conservation  needs  of  the  farmland  v^thin  the  State  rather  than 
the  number  of  farms  to  be  contacted  in  'the  |State, 

I 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  achieviaig  the  most  desirable  conser¬ 
vation  work  is  in  getting  the  most  effecti-ufe  use  of  the  limited  materials, 
services,  end  technical  s,ssistancc  essentiflL  to  the  performance  of  that 
work.  In  195^,  greater  emphases  v;ill  be  pl^.ced  on  advence  scheduling  of 
conservation  work,  fo..rm  by  farm.  This  adveince  scheduling  will  give  all 
agricultural  agencies  and  organizations  a  b|ettor  basis  upon  which  to  direct 
their  activities  and  -to  make  arrangements  iljr  an  orderly  flov/  of  the  re¬ 
quired  ma-terials  and  services,  I 
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(2)  -tiii  incroa.se  of  $2.436,000  for  additional  land  treatment  measures  for 

accoloration  of  flood  prevention  in  seven  selected  watersheds  on  v/hich 

flood  control  surveys  hr.vo  heen  completed,  | 

’.'fliile  mos-t  of  these  measures  are  now  "being  installed  under  the  requlo.r 
^agricultural  Conservo.tlon  Program,  an  acceleration  of  the  installe-tion 
of  selected  measures  should  "be  started  as  so4n  as  possi'ble  so  as  to  (l) 
help  prevent  further  impairment  of  the  waterdheds,  (2)  permit  coordinated 
installodion  of  the  lo,nd  treatment  measures  v/ith' other  flood  prevention 
raco-surcs,  (3).sta.rt  reductions  of  flood  v/ater|  and  sediment  dc?.mr'.ge  as 
indico-ted  "by  the  flood  control  surveys,  and  (I-)  speed  up  the  conserva¬ 
tion,  improvement  and  use  of  the  soil  and  wa,t|r  resources  of  the  v/ater- 
shed  lands. 

In  additio.n  to  mooting  the  flood  prevention  c"b’jectivos  on  the  wa,tershed 
lands,  the  application  of  those  measures  v/ill  "provide  immediate  and 
long-time  "benefits  to  "both  the  locaJ  and  natiolaa.l  agricultura.l  economy 
and  will  aid  in  mooting  present  and  future  foofl  production  requirements. 
This  increased  and  sustained  agricultural  prodfiction  will  result  from 
consorvavtion  and  management  of  the  v/atershed  l|,nds  and  from  reduction 
of  sediment  and  floodwater  da^mages  to  the  "bottom  lands  in  the  amlja.cent 
streams  and  trihuWries,  ^ 

Plan  of  Work;  The  plan  is  to  v/ork  v/ith  farmo'rs  in  ea.ch  wtershod 
or  su"b  waiter  shed,  whore  flood  prevention  actavitios  will  "be  started, 
encoura.ging  and  cassisting  these  fairmcrs  to  InstaJl  those  mccasures 
determined 'to  ■  "be  essentia.l  for  flood  preveniion  in  canh  watershed. 
This  phene  of  the  program  will  ho  correlr'tcd  with  other  flood  pre¬ 
vention  activities  and  will  concentrate  on  the  insta.llation  of  all 
intorrola.ted  flood  prevention  land  treatment  mcavsuros  in  a  manner 
so  tha.t  all  measures  complement  oenh  other  £|id  accomplish  the 
fullest  flood  prevention  possible. 

The  extent  of  the  flood' prevention  measures  now  carried  out  uiader 
the  regnlar  program  will  he  continued  and  th^  funds  roruested 
.  herein  will,  he  used  only  to  .  secure  a.dditional  a,pplicolions  of  those 
specified  flood  prevention  mesnures  included  in  the  flood  control 
survey  reports,  Devulopraent  and  correlation  pf  this  portion  of  the 
progrojn  will  follov/  the  general  procedure  in  effect  for  the 
regular  Agricultural  Consoryation  Program,  .  The  technical  phases  of 
installation  of  the  senge  or  similar  practices ^g.g  those  offered  under 
the  ii.gr i cultural  Conservation.  Program  will  ho  "handled  hy  either  the 
Porest  Service  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  rcsponsihilities.  | 
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t. 


De  script  ioa.. 


:  I'kci-  :  Personal  :  :  All 

lYbais  ; Sorvicos'  Travel:  Other 


Total 


1.  Conservation  .tiids  to  Parmers,;  -  r-  :  -  -  ;  :,$2,211,000 

2.  Pl-Ui.  Comity  Coinrnittee  Expense:/ 72.3'  ;$l4l,758  r$12.»-275:;  l»^l'67 

3.  National. .and  State  Operating;,"  ,,  /.  \  ^  ■  '> 

Expense.' .. . . , . . . . . . . .  11.6  :  .  ‘>6.7-29  8.840;  '3.931 


$2,211,000 

.  155,500 

.  69,500 


Total  V.'.  ........... . , ...... :  83.^  i  198.487  ;  21.115;  2.216.398 


:.  43  6. 000 


The  distrihution  Of  this' ':estiE]a.te-''by:,  the:  sevlm  imtershods  in,,v/hich  v/ork 
would  he  performed  is; ■  as  'follow.s;:  ^  |i.  ■■■■ 

■  Watershed  ■,  j.,-  - 


Prazos 
Dclav/are  ■ 
,  ■  •  ■  Pecos 
'  .  Savannah 

Scioto  ■ 
Shy,  ; ;  . 


•  l.aiimpUnt 

r|;l, 325,000 

■■"I  '373, -000 

230,000 
.hi;  ,  224,000 
■;  110,000 


.1.= 


■:.  '55,. 000 


■  'South  Platte-  (OpperJ/* 119.000 


Total 


1/  ."2.436;  000'  ' 


■7.; 

1: 


CKAIIGES  LAWCrUAGE 

\ 

\ 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (nev/  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

To  enable  the  Secretaiy' to  cariy  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,'  of\  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February  29,  1936,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.'  5'9Qg"'590q) ,  including  ndt’  to  exce'ed  $6,000"  for  the 
■  preparation  and  display  of  exhibits^  including  such  displays 
--  at  State,  interstate >  and- interna ti'^nal"  faih's  t/i thin  the 
United  States;  [$2^1,75U,lI|.2]  $252,lb6,000,  to  remain 
available  until  Deceiaber  31  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year  for  compliance  with  the  program ^ of  soil-building 
practices  and  soil-and  ■I'ra.ter-conservj^ig  practices  authorized 
under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act,  [1952]  19^3,  carried  out  during  the  period  July  1,  [1951] 
1952,  to  December.  31,'  [1952]  1953,  inclusive,  of  Tiiich  amount 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  technical  assistance  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  agricult ui’al  conservation  practices 
and  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  conservation  practices 
related  directly  to  flood  prevention  work  in  approved  watersheds; 

1  Provided,  That  $2,h36,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 

available  until  December  31,  195^;,  for  accelerating  soil¬ 

building  practices  and  soil-and  water-c oh serving  practices 
under  the  Act  of  Februaiy  29,  1936,  as  amended,  in  specific 

watersheds,  and  this  additional  amount  may  be  distributed 

among  States  and  individual  farmers  rdthout  regard  to  the 

limitations'  contained  herein 't  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  [026,75U,lli2]  $3'^]4^,000  of  the  total  sura  provided  under 
this  head  shall  be  available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  for  carrying  out  such 
pix)grara,  the  cost  of  aerial  photographs,  hoTrever,'not' to  be 
charged  to  such  limitation;  but  not  more  than  [$I|.,966,000] 
$5,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  account, 
"Administrative  e:jcpenses,  section  392,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938" :  -!!■  Provided  further.  That  such  amount  shall 
be  available  for  salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  v/ith  the  formulation  and  administration  of  the 
[1953]  1951;  program  of  soil-building  practices  and  soil-and 
water-  conserving  practices,  tuider  the  Act  of  Februaiy  29,  1936^ 
as  amended  (amounting  to  $250,000,000,  including  Administration, 
and  formulated  on  the  basis  of  a  distribution  of  the  funds 
available  for  pa^nnents  and  grants  among  the  several  States  in 
accordance  vri.th  their  conservation  needs  as  determined  by  the 

2  Secretaiy,  except  that  (l)  not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available,  in  addition  to  other  program  funds,  for  farm 

land  development  practices  in  Alaska,  and  (2)  the  proportion 

allocated  to  ary  State  shall  not  be  reduced  more  than  15  per 
centum  from  the  distribution  for  the  next  preceding' program 
year,  and  no  participant  shall  receive  more  than  $2,500);  -x*  -x-  -x 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
allocation'  for  the  Agricultural  conservation  program  for  any 
county  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  such  county  committee  and 
approval  of  the  State  committee,  b^  withheld  and  allotted  to  the 
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Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services  of  its  technicians  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  agriculturcal  conservation 
progrrm  in  the  participating  comities,  and  the  funds  so 
allotted  may  he  placed  in  a  single  account  for  each  State,  and 
shall  not  he  utilized  hy  the;  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  any 
purpose  other  than  technically  and  other  assistance  in  such 
3  counties;  [Provided  further,  That  not  to  onceed  2  l/2  per  centum 
of  the  allocation  for  the  agricultural  conservation  program  for 
eny  State  may  he  utilized  in ^determining  the  most  needed 
conservation  practices  on  individual  farms  for  v/hich  Pedera.l 
assistance  sha,ll  ho  given:]  Provided  further.  That  such  amounts 
shall  he  availa.hle  for  the  pprehase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime, 
trees,  or  any  other  farming  niateria-ls,  or  any  soil-terrani?ig 
services,  and  marking  grajits  t'hcreof  to  cigriculturcal  producers  to 
add  them  in  carrying  out  farn^ing  practices  approved  hy  the 
Secretary  mider  programs  proi^ided  for  herein;  *  *  * 

,1 

other  than  the  usuad  changes  in  yc^,r  dates  a.pplicaihle  to  the  program 
covered  hy  the  appropriation  and  the  period  of  availability  thereof,  the 
estimades  include  prouosed  changes^!  in  langutige  of  the  item  on  follov/s: 

i 

The  first  change  molies  an  a^dditionld  $2,436,000  a.vaila,hlc  mitil  Decomher  31» 
1954  for  con  served  ion  aids  to  farm|rs  to  a.ssist  thorn  in  accelerating  on 
land  under  their  control  the  a.ppli|ation  of  those  needed  land  treatment 
measures  and  consorvodion  practicei  which  ha„ve  specific  flood  prevention 
value  in  the  seven  watersheds  desi^atod  in  the  budget  Justification  and 
which  con  he  installed  under  existing  authorizodion. 

The  second  change  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  alio cade  an  additional 
$100,000  to  xi-lanka-  above  whad  it  wo4ld  receive  under  the  formula,, 
contained  in  the  annual  appropriatio|a  act,  Alaslra  is  of  gread  stradegic 
value  milito-rily  to  the  United  States  and  the  population  ha.s  hcon  increasing 
very  ra.pidly  in  the  pant  ton  years,  ‘tit  is  extremely  important  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  thad  i4  become  more  self-sufficient  in  food 
and  feed  production,  thus  requiring  lass  food  a.:id  feed  shiixnonts  from  the 
States, 

I 

A  greatly  increased  agricultural  production  is  required  to  help  feed  the 
people.  In  order  to  achieve  increased^  production,  a.  cha.nge  in  land  use 
and  development  of  anlditional  farm  land  is  necessary, 

I 

^4c  third  chanaro  proposes  to  cliraiivde  fthe  Irngua^.gc  permitting  the  use  of 
2  1/2  p  creont  of  the  1953  program  allocation  of  any  Stado  in  determining 
the  most  needed  conservation  practices  qn  individual  farms.  L  fixed 
porcontage  of  program  funds  docs  not  nec'psserily  give  the  most  equitable 
distribution  to  States  in  relation  to  th^  work  to  he  done.  The  Stade 
allocation  is  haned  on  the  conservation  riheds  of  the  farm  land  within  the 
Stade  hut  is  not  directly  influenced  hy  the  number  of  farms  in  the  State, 

I 

Since  the  cost  of  determining  the  most  noe^ded  practices  on  individual 
farms  is  influenced  hy  the  number  of  farms|'  tj/'pes  of  farming,  distances 
involved,  and  other  factors,  it  is  holiovc(|  to  he  more  desirable  to 
provide  any  such  funds  under  the  administraltivo  expense  classification 

rather  than  the  authorization  to  use  a.  perc|nta-ge  of  program  funds, 

% 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAII 


The  level  of  production  which  American  agriculture  has  been  able,  to 
.achieve  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  strength  of  this  Nation  and  its 
world,  position,^ as  any  other  single  factor..  It  is  essential  that  an 
adequate  and  effective  conservation  program  embodying  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  conservation  problem  be  carried  out  to  assure  positive 
performance  by  individual  fanners  of  measures  to  build  up  and  maintain 
the  Nation’s  agriculttiral  resources. 

Objective  .  ' 

The  objectives  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  are  (1)  to 
restore  and  improve  soil  fertility,  .  (2)  to  reduce  erosion  .caused  by  wind 
and  water,  and  (3)  to  conserve  water  ©n  the  land.  To  achieve  these' 
objectives  assistance  in  cash  or  conservation  materials  and  services  is 
offered  to  individual  farmers  and  ranchers  for  carrying  out  practices  to 
maintain  permanently  the  productive  resQurces  on, each  farm.  This  ..assist¬ 
ance  makes  it  economically  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  carry  out .a  greater  volume  ©f  practices  so  essential  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  national  agricultural  resources  in  coriditi'on  ho  produce  adequate 
supplies  of  food,  feed,,  and  fiber.  ,  .  , 

Changes  in  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

Up  through  the  I9I13  program  year,  two  types  of  payments  were  offered  under 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program; 

1.,  ’’Soil -building”  or  ’’practice"  payments  for  seeding  soil-building 
Grops  ©r  for  carrying  out  approved  soil-conservation  practices  on 
cropland,  pasture,  or  x^oodland,  and  .  , 

2,"  "Soil-conserving”  or  "diversion”  payments  for  shifting  acreage  from 
r.  soil-depleting  or  intensively  cultivated  row  crops  to  spil -conserving 
'h:'.  ''crops  ,  .-  Nationalv- goals  ,  were  established  fpr  soil-depleting  and 
'■  y.. -I?" intensively- cultivated  row  crops  and  distributed  among  fams  as 

. 'acreage  allotments  which' were  used  for  measuring  the  extent  of 

conservation  performed  on  a  fam. 

.  Beginning  a^ith.  the  ipWi-  program,  assistance  has  been  provided  only  for 
carrying  out  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices. 

Each  year,  greater  emphaqis  is  being  placed  upon  pro-viding  assistance 
only- for  "^e  performance-. of  practices  which  will  contribute  the  .most 
tox^ard  safeguarding  the  productivity  of  the  national  agricultural  resources. 
As  prescribed  by  law,  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 'is  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  conservation  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

'Program  Deveiopmeht  '  ’  . 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Progrart  is  developed^ ■ at ‘the  national. 

State,  and  county  levels,  insofar  as  practices  and  rates  of '  assistance 
'are 'concerned, 'jointly  by  Production  and  Marketing ‘A'lmini  St  ra'c-ion. 


. 9^^  - 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Forest  Service  representatives.  They  are 
assisted  by  recommendations  from  the  Extension  Service,  Farmers'  Home 
Adminis oration,  and  Soil  Conservation  District  governing  bodies  and  other 
Federal  and  State  agid-cultural  agencies  interested  in  conservation  work. 
The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  offers  assistance  at  specified 
rates,  to  farmers  who  carry 'out  practices  which  will* 

1.  Maintain  or  increase  soil  fertility;  .  , 

2.  Control  and  prevent  soil  erosion  caused  by  wind  and  water; 

3.  Encoiurage  conservation  and  better  agricultural  use  of  water; 
li.  Conserve  and  increase  range  and  pasture  forage,  or 

Conserve  and  improve  farm  woodland. 

The  practices  included  in  the  program  are  those  which  would  not  be  carried 
out  in  the  desirable  voluine  on- the  basis  of  relative  conservation  needs 
unless  assistance  is  given.  ■ 

19^1  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

Participation  -  2,967,683  farmers  participated  in  the  1951  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  and  participating  farms  included  about  58  percent 
of  the  Nation’s  cropland.  The  following  table  shows'  the  percentage  of 
participation  and  the  gross  anounts  available  for  assistance  to  farmers 
under  the  1950  and  1951  programs.  ' 

Table  I ,  Participation  and  Gross  Assistance,  1950  and. 1951 


Program  : 

Participation- 

t  Gross 

Year  t 

Farms 

:  5'armland  ;  'Cropland  ■ 

’  s  Pasture' 

::As  si  stance 

1950  J 

1951  j 

(W) 

h6 

k3 

“1  U)  ^  (i) 

:  56  ;  6k 

;  52  :  58 

:  (%') 

:  50 

:  hi 

“rnPTooo) 

:  $252,000 
:  2ii6,100 

Table  II.  pr ac ti c e's  Carried  Out  —  Estimated  Conservation  Needs  Compared 
With  Extent  of  Practices  Carried  Out  (Selected  Permanent  Prac- 

'  hices)  ^  ihnount  Performed  Under  1951  Program- and  1936-1951 
Programs  ~~ 


Practice 

• 

• 

J  Unit 

• 

» 

ft 

Estimated 
Total  Need  1/ 

5  Amount  Per- s 

formed  under s 

1951 

Program  • 

Amount  Per¬ 
formed  under 

1936-1951 

Programs 

Dams  . 

e 

» 

sstruc- 

ft 

• 

:tures 

2,62h,Ol5 

75,759s 

1,118,918 

Drainage  . 

69,286,0l|l 

2,389,14585 

28,735,660 

Permanent  sod 

si, 000 

• 

waterways  , , . . 

206,361,666,720 

1,863, 7h0s 

15,612,325 

Standard  Ter- 

• 

ft' 

• 

races  . . 

106, 81^7,661 

1,237,791? 

19,618,989 

Tree  planting  . , 

. sAcres 

29,iiOO,225 

112,655: 

l,01it,972 

Permanent  cover 

, sAcres 

8,311,261 

2i|2,l68$ 

2,398,393 

Pasture  seeding 

, sAcres 

li;8,000,379 

6,925,686: 

192,987,827 

1/  Approved  by  Secretary  August  1951  —  needs  ronaining  after  19k9* 
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TalDle  III,  Sstinated  Annual  ITeeds  Compared  Vfith  Ibctent  of  Practices 
Carried  out  Under  19 5i  Pro^rcua  '(Seiected  and 

Recur  ring  P'rac  t  ices)  ^ 


• 

♦ 

* 

1 

Practice  ;  Unit 

• 

•- 

Estimated  " 

•  Annual  Heed 

1/.:: 

Amount  Per^ 

formed  Under  ' 

1951 

.  Program  ■ 

• 

Application  of  liming  materials:  Tons 
Application  of  20^  super-  : 

20,730,193 

21,4'52,070 

phosphate  . . .  Tons 

17,324,121 

3,026,044 

Contour  farming  ^  Acres 

122,7^2,498 

3,793,062 

Pield  stripcropping  Acres 

31,906,079 

6,997,353- 

Green  manure  and  cover  . . S  Acres 

103*655,122 

■  12,196,627 

ij  As  estimated  in  195^*  Includes  ’’cross-slope”  faming. 


1992  Agricultural  Qonseryation  Program 

The  1952  Agricult-ural  Cons9rvo,tioh  Program  is  rodirected  and  geared  more 
positively  to  the, needs  of  each  individual  farm,  Emjjhasis  v/as  placed 
upon  giving  each  cooperating  farmer  every  assistance  possihle  in' v;orking 
out  a  first-things— first ,  ycar-hy-year  conservation' program  for  his '■  farm 
^  that  vfould  tie  in  directly- vrith  present  production  heeds  and  also  help 
assure  the  increased  production  needed  in  the  future.  In  a  group  of 
special  counties  -  at  least  one' county  in  each  Sta,t  e  -  each  farmer  vras 
directly  assisted  hy  his  elected  community  committeeman  in  developing  a' 
program  for  his  farm,  -  ’  : 
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1935  Agricultural  ■ConsGrvat.ion  Progran  ;  - 

Uvcr^,’-  effort  will  be  nad'e  "in  the' 1953  vVgricliltural  rConservation  Progran 
to  see  that  the  progran  assistance  is  directed  tp  those' 'soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  v;hich  famers  would  not  carry  out  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  national  v^elfare  vrithout  this  assistance,  and  shifted 
avray  from  those  practices'  which  are  bqconing  established  in  farr.aors  • 
regular  operations  on  their  farms,  Tliis  assistance  is  to  be  used  to 
encourage  and  aid  fa,rnors  to  jcarry  out  conservation  over  and  above  vrhat 
they  v/ould  do  vdth  their  ovm  ;rosourcos  a.nd  bn'  their  own' initiative,' 

The  practices  to  be  included  ;at  the  local  level  and  for  individual  farms 
will  be  aimed  toward  .the  most  permanent  benefit  to  the  productive 
capacity  and  >conservation  of  .the  agricultural  res^qurccs  of  , the  arcja,  ■ 

Each  county  program  vdll  be  integrated  ^vrith  ^tho  ^objectives  of.  the  ■, broad 
general  conservation, programs  of  the  qrca,^  .^P-ch.  as  flood  prcv.cntion,  ■' 
wind  a~nd  water  erosion^  or  choiiging  land  use,  .  "  . .  '  ' 

The  1953  appropriation  act  provides  for  transfer  of  a.  minimum  of 
$2,500,000  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  technical  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  1953  Agricultural'  Conservation  Program,  '  Ponds 
in  the  amount  of  $2,500,000 ..have  been  allocated  to., the  States  with 
instructions  that  such  amounts  nay  be  utilised  only  for  the.pw.rpoac 
indicated.  Indications  are  that  total  transfers  to  the  Soil  Cons erva~ 
tion  Service  from  the  1953  appropriation  vdll  exceed  the  $2,500,000 
indicated  as  a  minimum  goal  by  an  estimated  $1,000,000, 

The  1953  appropriation  act  also  provides  for  the  use  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  in  those  areas  and  on  those  conservation  measures  i^rhich 
contribute  directly  to  tho  flood  prevention  work ^of  tho  Dopartment,. 

It  is  ostinated  that  in  excess  of  $4,000,000  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Hoed  for  Conservation  Prncticos 

American  agriculture  faces  tho  enormous  task  of  stopping  up  production 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  grov/ing  population  and  most  of  this 
increase  i/ill  have  to  como  from  land  nov  in  use. 

In  order  to  assure  ndequatc  production  to  meet  the  roquironents  of  this 
countrj.^  in  tho  future,  it  is  essential  that  the  extent  and  volume  of 
practices  to  protect  the  o,gricultural  resources  and  build  up  productive 
capacity  be  increased,  The  conservation  job  cannot  be  deferred.  In 
fact,  delay  will  make  the  job  bigger  a.nd  it  will  cost  many  times  more. 

Administrative  expense  allocations  to  States  arc  based  upon  xrorkload 
indicators  for  the  previous  year.  Adjustments  arc  made  for  any  antici¬ 
pated  changes  in  program  operations. 

In  arriving  at  the  ar.iount  x/hicli  vrill  bo  required  'byr  each  State  for  State 
and  county  office  opora.tions,  consideration  is  given  to  such  factors  as 
the  number  of  applications,  number  of  counties,  consorva.tion  materials 
ajid  services  furnished,  .number  of  purchase  orders,  or  ipurchaso  order 
vouchers  hajidlcd,  .etc,  A  weight  is  assigned  to  each  factor  on  the  basis 
of  the  specific  jobs  vrhich  vrill  have  to  bo  done  in  connection  therewith  for 
use  in  distribution  of  available  fundso 
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IThc  follov/ing  statonont  sets  forth  the  vrorkload  data  derived  from  operat¬ 
ing  statistics;upon  which  fiscnl:ycar  1953  P.llocations  vjotq  hased. 


STAT3 


ITurih  c  r  :  Hur.ih  o  r 


of: 


of 


Hunt) or  of;  llunhor  .  : 
ITunbor-'.  ;  Ihirchaao  ;  of  Con-  : 
of  CMS ■ '  :Orders  or  itractor’s; 


...  ;  llo.  of 

. Uunb  or  ; Count i c  s 
of  : Ope  rating 

?racticcs'M952'  Spo-^" 


• 

Appli-  ; 

cations  ; 

• 

• 

Coun-  : 
ties  ; 

* 

Samples  ;P 
Hnadled  ; 
1/: 

»0*  Vou-  ; Touchers  : 
cherS'  ;Audited-^; 
Hendled  :Schodulod; 

in 

State 

Handbook 

cial  C.oun- 
ty-Dam 
AGP  ■  • 

Connecticut  ■ 

; 

;  ; 

2S; 

*  * 

•  * 

•  2;  ‘  4oo; 

■  . '  .  21- 

1 

Delaware  • 

3,375: 

3  : 

4s, 

1,250;  -  ; 

10 

1 

llaine 

7.277: 

16 

.  24- 

^  r  i  •  250; 

.  20 

1 

Maryland  ?  i 

13.650; 

23' 

,  20-  ; 

12,000:  ; 

-  16 

1 

Massachusetts 

6,94S: 

13  : 

26.  : 

.35:  506; 

.  22  ; 

1  -U. 

ITcx^r  Hampshire  J 

1,496; 

10  ; 

'!  l4  ; 

6,500:-  1,666; 

23  ; 

1 

ITcw  Jersey 

S.357i 

20  •; 

'  20.  ; 

250;  500; 

31  : 

1 

Hev;  York  .  ; 

26,000; 

57  -  : , 

44o.  ;n 

65,000:  5,006; 

21  ; 

.  2 
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ST'lTE  ■ 

Number 

of 

Appli-  - 
cations  . 

■ 

» 

Number 

of 

Coun¬ 

ties 

_ 

' 

Number 

of  ms 

Samples 

.Handled!/ 

[Number  of 
[Purchase 
[Orders  ®r 
[P.O.  ^^ou- 
chers 
Handled 

Number  :  Number 
[of  Con-  ;  of 

tractor ’ s  tPractices 
[Vouchers  •  in 

[Audited-  State 

Scheduled:  Handbook  . 

• 

No*  of  g 
Counties  " 
Operating 
1952  Spe¬ 
cial  Counr 
ty  Farm 
.ACP 

Pennsylvania 

67 

300 

511,760 

1,822  . 

22  ■ 

1 

Rhode  Island 

379. 

5 

70 

131  - 

18  . 

1 

Vermont 

Ih 

120 

900  ; 

[  18  . 

1 

Virginia 

62^080 

99 

i|0 

125,000 

600 

18  ; 

1 

West  Virginia 

li,919. 

55 

1145 

3,599 

700 

12 

1 

Northeast  Area  . 

Wfy9TT 

390 

r;29T" 

:  12,063 

252“ 

18 

Alabama 

. 66,265 

67 

;  ■  I48 

;  157,500 

. 

21 

1 

Arkansas 

38,989 

75 

.250 

I  63,733 

■  - 

68 

1 

Florida 

23,592 

66 

;  6,000 

; 

.  19 

1 

Georgia 

9h,k02 

159 

1.00 

r  220,000 

; 

.  19  . 

1 

Louisia.na 

33,215 

6I4 

29 

.  68 , 250 

,  20 

1 

Mississippi 

55,Olilt 

82 

.  )40 

190,000 

,  19  • 

1 

North  Carolina 

119,2l;2 

100 

2,500 

[488,000 

2,689 

20 

1 

South  Carolina 

28 , 900 

I46 

15 

35,700 

- 

19 

1 

Tennessee  s  9^,000 

95 

93h 

228,000 

19,500 

15  J  1 

Southeast  Area 

517,614^ 

7'5ir 

3,915 

ITHiTSTIBT 

”  22,189 

220 

9 

Illinois 

109,000 

102 

1,500 

15,000 

50 

19 

1 

Indiana 

85,600 

92 

I4OO 

6,600 

20 

28 

li 

Iowa 

1148 , 600 

100 

10,372 

6,113 

339 

20  :  2 

Kentucky 

121,000 

120 

188 

150,0'30 

2,500 

18 

1 

Michigan 

91,565 

83 

1,000 

1,779 

3,322 

27  s  1 

Missouri 

99,393 

11  [4 

880 

12,350 

2,500 

18 

1 

Ohio 

93,000 

88 

I48O 

3,982 

- 

21 

1 

Wisconsin 

120,000 

71 

328 

3,507 

119 

26 

1 

Midwest  Area 

868,158 

TW" 

l5,ll|B 

199,331 

8,850 

T5^ 

9 

Arizona 

2,203 

Ih 

tm 

35 

1 

California 

15,  205 

57 

1,007 

85 

59 

1 

Colorado 

17,063 

55 

2 

1,200 

- 

83 

1 

Kansas 

32,500 

105 

1,223 

52,000 

16,092 

55 

1 

Nevada 

1,070 

17 

- 

- 

- 

30 

1 

New  Mexico 

14,881 

31 

am 

2,500 

- 

27 

2 

Oklahoma 

58,383 

77 

600 

110,000 

- 

10 

1 

Texas 

121,500 

25I4 

106 

178,000 

- 

50 

1 

Utah 

5,996 

29 

“ 

2,900 

- 

69 

1 

Southwest  Area 

258,801 

639“ 

1,931 

383, 60r 

16,137 

375“ 

10 
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STATE 

Number 

of 

Appli¬ 

cations 

Number 

of 

Coun¬ 

ties 

Number 
of  CMS 
Samples 
Handled!/ 

(Number  of 
Purchase 
Orders  or 
P.O.  Vou¬ 
chers 
Handled 

Number 
of  Con¬ 
tractor's 
Vouchers 
Auditcd- 
Scheduled 

Number 

of 

Practices 

in 

State 

Handbook 

No,  of 
Counties 
Operating 
1952  Spe¬ 
cial  Coun 
ty  Farm 
ACP 

Idaho 

10,058 

h3 

175 

16 

1 

Minnesota 

95,800 

89 

liiO 

12,000 

- 

21 

1 

Montana  t  16,000 

56 

- 

- 

- 

39 

1 

Nebraska 

59,000 

93 

960 

15,000 

- 

39 

1 

North  Dakota 

50,750 

53 

- 

- 

- 

26 

1 

Oregon 

11,086: 

36 

2h 

2,062 

263 

li7 

1 

South  Dakota 

33, 000; 

67 

- 

3,500 

- 

22 

1 

Washington 

17,395: 

39 

- 

3,500 

- 

53 

1 

I’ltyoming 

5,031: 

23 

- 

700 

- 

32 

1 

Northwest  Area 

298,120; 

“1199 

i,i2ir 

367937 

263 

32i; 

9 

Total  States 

< 

2, 130, 637 i 

3,052 

23  Mh 

2,301,Ii5Ii 

59,502 

1,3U3 

51 

1/  "Number  of  CMS  Samples  Handled"  refers  to  the  work  done  in  taking,  mailing,  etc. 
samples  of  fertilizer,  lime,  and  seeds  which  are  analyzed  to  determine  whether 
such  materials,  procured  and  granted  to  farmers  directly  in  lieu  of  subsequent 
cash  reimbursements,  meet  program  specifications. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  PROGRAMS 


Purpose  Statement 


This  appropriation  provides  funds  to  carry  out  acreage  ^llot^iient  and 
marketing  quota  programs  authorized  by  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  programs  to  achieve  the  needed 
production  of  crops  in  short  supply,  ’  •  — 

Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas  are  designed  to  assist  in  mini¬ 
mizing  fluctuations  in  the  supply,  marketing,  and  .price' qf,  specified 
basic  agricultural  commodities — tobacco'^  peanuts>  cottony  wheat,  corn, 
and  rice.  "  • 

The  national  acreage  allotment  (in  the  case  of  corn,  allotment  for  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area)  is  set  at  a  level  which,  based  upon  normal 
or  average  yield,  will  result  in  ample  production  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  exports,  and  adequate  reserves.  The  total  acreage  is  divided 
among  States  or  counties  on  tlie  basis  of  production  history  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is 
determined,  with  adjustments  for  production  trends,  abnomal  weather  and 
production  conditions,  previous  allotments,  and  other  factors. 

State  or  county  allotments  are  apportioned  among  eligible  farms. 

Acreage  allotments,  unless  implemented  by  marketing  quotas,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  an  enforced  limitation  on  production.  However,  when  acreage 
allotments  are  in  effect  for  any  basic  commodity,  compliance  therewith 
is  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed  for  tobacco  v;hen  the  total  supply 
exceeds  the  reserve  supply  level  or  if  quotas  were  proclaimed  for  the 
kind  of  tobacco  in  the  immediately  preceding  year;  for  peanuts  each 
calendar  year  regardless  of  the  supply  situation;  for.  cotton  when  the 
total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply,  and  for  wheat,  corn,  and  rice 
when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by  a  stated  percentage. 

Quotas  do  not  become  effective  unless  at  least  two-thirds  of  eligible 
farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  approve  quotas.  Quotas  may  be  increased 
or  suspended  under  certain  demand  and  supply  conditions,  in  the  interest 
of  consumers,  or  in  national  emergencies. 

Production  Goals  are  designed  to  encourage  farmers  to  increase  production 
of  specified  commodities  in  line  -with  mobilization  effort  requirements. 
State  production  goals  are  translated  into  acreage  requirements  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  counties  and  farms.  Committeemen  assist  farmers  in  planning 
their  operations  so  that  within  land  capabilities,  each  acre  will  be 
utilized  to  the  maximum.  Shifting  acreage  in  line  with  goals  estab¬ 
lished  for  individual  farms  improves  the  chances  that  the  desired  pro¬ 
duction  of  needed  commodities  will  be  met. 
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Assistance  to  Farmers  in  the  field,  in  securing  adequate  supplies  of 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  equipment,  etc,,  has  been  financed  from  this 
appropriation.  No  provision  is  made  for  this  activity  in  the  ISSh  Budget 
on  the  assumption  that  such  materials  and  facilities  will  be  in  adequate 
supply. 

Determination  of  Cotton  Acreage  involves, the  maintenance  of  records  on 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  for  use,  if  needed,  for  marketing .quota  pro¬ 
grams  on  cotton. 


Appropriated, 

19^3 


Budget 

Estimate 


195U 


•Appropriated  funds 


% 


-  no  - 


(Revised) 


(a)  Agricultural  Adjustment  Programs 


Appropriation  Act,  19^3  .  nO, 000, 000 

Reductions  pursuant  to; 

Section  hll  .  3h9 

Section  Iil2  .  U,170  _  -U,219 

Proposed  transferred  from  other  appropriations  .  /SjiSO^CCO 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953 ^  and  base  for  19>h  .  13, Ido? 701 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^h  . .  35,^500,000 


Net  Increase  (due  to  work  on  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  on  v^heat  and  cotton,  elimination  of 
vjork  on  production  goals  and  cotton  acreage  determina¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  work  involved  in  assuring 

farmers  adequate  farm  materials,  equipment  and  facilities)  /22,[t5U, 219 


PROJECT  STnTEdEdT 


Increase 

1955 

Project 

1952 

1953 

or 

Revised 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

(estimated) 

1.  Acreage  allotments 

(1) 

and  marketing  quotas 

^£5, 735, 306 

)io,5oo,ooo 

/d25,75o,ooo 

335,250,000 

2.  Production  goals 

and  assistance  to 

(2) 

iarmers  . 

3,513,787 

1,852,531 

-1,592,531 

350,000 

3.  Determination  of 

cotton  acreage  .... 

755,392 

803,250 

o 

<\J 

o 

CO 

1 

— 

Unobligated  balance  . 

6,515 

— 

— 

— 

Total  available  or 

estimate  . 

10,000,000 

13,155,781 

/22, 555, 219 

35,600,000 

Reductions  pursuant 

to  Sections  511 

Proposed  transfers 

/•a,  i--L  / 

from  other  appropria- 

tions  . 

— 

-3,150,000 

Total  appropriation 

or  estimate  ....... 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

1  ’  ■; 

(1)  An  increase  of  325,750,010  under  Project  1 

providing  a  total  of 

and  cotton. 


Objective.  The  purpose  of  the  increase  is  to  provide  funds  for  expenses 
to  be  incurred  incident  to  the  formulation  and  administration  of  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  on  wheat  and  cotton.  Funds  are 
not  available  and  no  preparations  have  been  made  for  meeting  i-' 


4 
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(Revised) 


the  requirements  of  law  which  provide  the  means  by  v;hich  must  be  met 
the  problems  created  by  burdensome  supplies  resulting  from,  high  produc¬ 
tion  goals  in  the  past,  duch  preparations  must  be  started  as  soon 
as  funds  can  be  made  available.  The  production  of  wheat  and  cotton  must 
be  brought  in  line  with  normal  demand  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
burdensome  supplies,  and  a  means  must  be  provj.ded  whereby  farmers 
effectively  can  adjust  marketings  in  line  with  demand  so  as  to  obtain  a 
fair  price  and  a  fair  share  of  the  available  market. 


iJheat 


Statutory  requirements o  Sections  331-339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  "of  1938,  as  amended,  provide  that  a  national  acreage  allotment  be 
proclaimed  each  year  and  that  quotas  must  be  proclaimed  for  wheat  when 
the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by  more  than  20  percent,  or 
if  the  average  farm  price  of  wheat  does  not  exceed  66  percent  of  parity 
for  three  successive  months  and  the  total  supply  is  not  less  than  the 
normal  supply. 

Supply  situation.  The  current  estimated  1932  wheat  crop  of  1,291  million 
bushels,  the  third  largest  in  history,  provides  a  total  supply  large 
enough  to  meet  all  requirements  and  increase  reserve  supplies  to  about 
99b  million  bushels.  Continued  unlimited  production  in  the  face  of 
declining  export  markets  would  result  in  additions  to  burdensome  supplies 
with  consequent  further  depression  in  prices  and  severe  losses  to  growers 
;,iith  a  carryover  of  990  million  bushels,  even  wdth  a  sharply  reduced 
crop  in  1993,  as  currently  indicated,  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
sufficiently  large  to  require  the  proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  on  the 
19Sh  crop  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

On  the  basis  of  present  outlook,  it  appears  that  the  supply  situation 
on  wheat  would  require  the  proclamation  of  acreage  allotments  and  market¬ 
ing  quotas  on  the  199U  crop  in  accordance  vath  the  law.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  A.djustm-snt  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  provides  that: 

1.  Not  later  than  July  l9,  1993,  the  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  proclaim  the  total  supply  and  the  normal  supply  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1993,  and  shall  proclaim  a 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the  199h  crop  of  v/heat  unless 
suspended  because  of  a  national  emergency  or  increase  in 
export  demand. 

2.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  exceeds  the 
normal  supply  by  more  than  20  percent  or  if  the  average  farm 
price  does  not  exceed  66  percent  of  parity  for  three  successive 
months  and  the  total  supply  is  not  less  than  the  normal  supply, 
he  shall, not  later  than  July  1,  1993,  proclaim  such  fact,  and 
during  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  195U,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  throughout  such  marketing  year,  a  national  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  wheat 
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3.  Between  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  and  July  25,  1953,  a  referendum 
shall  be  held.  Quotas  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  farmers  voting  to  become  effective. 

Plan  of  work.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  proclamation  of  acreage 
allotments  "and  marketing  quotas  on  the  195^  crop  of  wheat  will  elimnate 
the  necessity  for  a  proclamation  on  the  1955  crop  and  should  it  possibly 
become  unnecessary  to  proclaim  ouotas  on  the  195U  crop,  they  will  be 
even  more  likely  to  be  required  on  the  1955  crop.  Hence,  the  work  will 
include  not  only  that  in  connection  with  work  on  the  195U-crop  allot¬ 
ments  and  quotas,  but  also  the  preparatory  work  req^oired  on  a  1955-crop 
program.  There  follow^s  a  list  showing  the  work  necessary  on  1954-and 
1955-crop  allotments  and  quotas. 


Crops 


1.  Collecting  basic  data  on  planted  acreages 

and  yields  . . .  1955 

2 .  Reconstituting  farms  . .  1955 

3.  Contacting  farmers  to  obtain  basic  data .  1955 

U.  Computing  war  crop  credit  . .  195h  and  1955 

5.  Computing  diversion  credit  . 19Sh  and  1955 

6.  Determining  individual  farm  allotments  and 

yields  by  local  committees  . 195U  and  1955 

7.  Preparing  listing  sheets  and  allotment  notices  195u  and  1955 

8.  Preparing  allotment  regulations,  procedures, 

and  forms  . . . .  195U  and  1955 

9.  Preparing  regulations,  procedures,  forms,  etc. 

for  marketing  quota  referendum  .  19$k 

10.  Holding  marketing  quota  referendum .  195ti 

11 .  Considering  appeals  . 195U  and  1955 

12.  Developing  farm  marketing  quota  forms  . 195U 

13.  Measuring  forms  . 195U 

lU.  Coxaputing  acreage  .  195U 

15.  Preparing  and  issuing  marketing  quota  notices  .  195>h 

16.  Receiving,  recording,  and  processing  marketing 

reports,  penalties,  etc.  . .  195U 


This  work  will  be  necessary  for  an  estimated  2,100,000  vrheat  farms. 

Cotton 

Statutory  requirements.  Sections  3Ul-3^8  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  provide  that  quotas  must  be  proclaimed  for  Upland 
Cotton,  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply,  and  for  long- 
staple  cotton  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by  more 
than  8  percent  unless  suspended  because  of  a  National  emergency  or  an 
increase  in  export  demand. 
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Supply  situation#  Cotton  crops  of  15»1  million  bales  in  1951  and  the 
current  estimate  of  l!'.c9  million  bales  in  195^  provide  total  supplies 
large  enough  for  all  requirements  and  an  esti:n)ated  carryover  of  i|.*3 
million  bales  as  of  August  1,  1955*  Current  prospects  for  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  indicate  that  a  1955  cnop  of  15»2  million 
bales,  1*8  million  bales  belorf  the  1951“52  average,  vould  require  the 
proclamation  of  market inp  quotas  on  the  195^1  orop  as  provided  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  195^,  as  amendedo 

Determinations  #  On  the  basis  of  nresent  outlook,  it  appears  that  the 
suoply  situaTTon  on  cotton  y;111  require  the  proclamation  of  acreage 
allotments  and  marketin',  quotas  on  the  1950-  crop  in  accordance  v;ith 
tho  Ian,  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  provides 
t  hat : 

1#  Fot  later  than  October  15,  1953>  if  ihe  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year 
be, ginning  August  1,  1953,  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for 
such  marketin',  year,  he  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a 
national  marketin.g  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of 
cotton  produced  in  195^4»  Rcr  lon-^-staple  cotton,  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  in  ei'fect  for  the  195';!  crop  i;?  the  total  supply 
exceeds  the  normal  supply'-  by  more  than  3  percent, 

2.  The  national  acreage  allotment  must  be  proclaimed  not  later  than 
October  15,  1953*  The  latest  practicable  date  for  mailing 
notices  to  farmers  before  December  Ip,  by  vdiich  date  the 
referendum  must  be  held,  is  December  1,  1955 •  order  to  be 
in  position  to  determj.ne  the  allotments  for  each  farm  by 
December  1,  1953,  ihe  large  amount  of  r.'ork  necessary  to  make 
these  individual  determinations  must  be  started  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  order  to  have  marketing  quotes  effective, 
they  must  bo  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum. 
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Plan  of  -'nrlc.  It  camot  bo  assivned  that  the  procltvmat ion  of  aoreafp 
allotments  and  narketin:;  quotas  on  the  19!3U  crop  of  cotton  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  TTroclamat ion  on  the  1955  crop,  licnee, 
the  v;ork  v/ill  kaclude  not  only  that  in  connection  with  the  work 
on  195‘!-l--cr op  allotments  and  cinotas,  bnt  also  the  preperatorp'  -'orh 
required  on  a  1955-crop  proeram.  The  conplotioii  of  the  preoaratox-y 
worl:  for  195-!-!  cotton  a  llotmcnts  ■..■ill  be  done  in  the  fiscal  year 
155^^•  There  follorns  a  list  shoa.ln  the  work  neces.’ary  on  195'!'“  *^rd 
1955-crop  allotments  and  qi.iotas. 

Crops 

1,  Collectin^  basic  d.o  ta  on  planted  acreaqos  •' nd  yields ..  195!-!  &  1955 

2,  Poconsi-.-itutin  j. ari-is  19 5!-!-  ^  19 55 

3»  Contacting  frarm.  rs  to  obtain  Icasic  data  195!-!- 

1 '  •  C  omqau  t  i  nq  d  i  ve  r  s  i  on  c  re  'I  i  . . 195!-!- 

5»  Detcrrainin  individual  farm  allotments  and  yields 

by  loc.al  coeimittees  o,,,  *195!-!- 

6,  Pr-jp'.'r-’nv  listin  '  sheets  and  allotment  notices  ,195!-!- 

?•  Fraparinp:  allotme  nt  re aail.aticns  ,  prooodurcs ,  and 

f orms  195!-!- 

8,  Preparin'  .rc''ulatlms ,  'oi-ocedLureo,  .forms,  ■..tc,  for 

market  in  ■■■;  quota  ref  or'.andirm  . ,,,«,195!-!- 

'9*  Holdin'"  m.-rkotinp’  ouot'-.  r  o.''''orendum  ,195U 

10  •  C  onsi  dori  n'"  c  ppoa,  Is  195!^ 

11,  Devclopin  ;  far'm  'piarketin  qn.ota  forms  IQplj 


12 •  Ilea surin fa 'rms  . . .  IQbL. 

15  •  Computing  .acrea  no  . . . 195!! 


This  work  will  be  r  ';o\iirod  for  ?.n  estiiaatud  1,350,000  cotton 
farms • 
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Financial  Requirements 


It  is  estimated  that  $29,350,000  vdll  be  required  for  work  in  connection 
with  establishing  acreage  allotments  and  proclaiming  marketing  quotas  on 
T;heat  and  cotton  as  follows: 


Fiscal  Year  1954 

COTTON 

TOTiiL 

York 

Han  : 

Years:  ijmount 

Man 

Years 

1 

1 

imount 

Han 

Years 

imount 

!•  National  and  State 
Offices: 

> 

1 

a*  Preparing  instruc¬ 
tions,  procedures, 
forms  and  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  com¬ 
piling  basic  crop 
data  required  for 
determining  allot¬ 
ments  •  •••••••  •••• 

40o8 

$  190,950! 

70.0 

■ 

$  327,319 

110.8 

$  518,269 

b.  Computing  and  com¬ 
piling  National 
and  State  allot¬ 
ments,  reviewing 
county  acreage  al¬ 
lotments,  and 
supervising  the 
determination  of 
individual  farm 
allotments  . . 

112,9 

520,583 

110.6 

514,094 

223.5 

1,034,677 

c.  Supervising  the  re¬ 
ferendum  and  com¬ 
piling  and  deter¬ 
mining  its  result a 

55g5 

257,950 

69.9 

S27,319i 

125.4 

585,269 

d*  Supervising  the 
measurement  and 
computation  of 
planted  acreages, 
and  spot-checking 
acreage  measure¬ 
ments  and  compute- 
tions 

53,0 

248,618 

74.4 

347,931 

127.4 

596,549 

s 
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Fiscal  Year 

1954 

:  COTTON 

:  tot;-L 

■'."ork 

:  Man  : 

:  I.^an  • 

:  I'.'5in  : 

: Years ;  imount 

I  Years:  ijncunt 

:  Years:  Ijneunt 

e*  Assisting  counties 
in  handling  violations^ 
v/ork  on  penalty  col¬ 
lections;  supervision 
of  the  determination 
of  producers*  quotas,  : 
the  issuing  of  market-: 
ing  cards  and  the  col-* 
lection  and  disposition 


of  penalties  59.2 

• 

• 

f#  Auditing  county  com¬ 
mittee.  records  59,2 

$  277,433 

277,433 

m 

59.2 

59.2 

$  277,433 

277,433 

Total  personal  senriceai 
All  other  expenses  ••• 

Subtotal,  National 
and  State  •••••«••• 

2*  iffialyzing  background 
information  and  pre¬ 
paring  basic  acreage 
and  production  esti¬ 
mates  (iVork  to  be 
performed  by  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  B.A^Ec 

!380.6 

1,772,967 

385,688 

324,9 

1,516,663 

325,990 

705.5 

3,289,630 

711,678 

380,6 

2,158,655 

' 

324.9 

1,842,653 

705.5 

4,001,308 

60,000 

125,000 

185,000 

: 

Total  iidministrative: 

Expenses,  Sece392,; 

« 

• 

2,218,655 

1,967,653 

4,186,308 
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Fiscal  Year  195U 

Work 

WHFAT 

COTTON 

TOTAL 

Man 

lian 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

3*  County  Corranittees: 

a.  Collecting 

basic  data  from 
individual  farm- 

ers,  reconsti¬ 
tuting  farms, and 
reviewing, 
processing,  and 
recording  data  , 

2h2,h 

S511,560 

1,673.9 

f'3, 586,330 

1,916.3 

!f^i;,097,890 

b*  Determining 

individual  farm 
a1 1 otmen  ts  ..... 

W2,3 

l,09li,310 

261;. 8 

61;2,060 

717.1 

1,736,370 

c.  Reviewing 

allotments 

121,2 

2iili,860 

83.1 

188,1;60 

20li.3 

U33,320 

d.  Handling  farmer 

appeals  ........ 

315.0 

710,6IiO 

166.2 

378,607 

li8l,2 

l,089,2lt7 

e.  Preparing  and 

mailing  notices 
to  farmers  ..... 

10ii,9 

2kh,7i5 

57.1 

133,785 

162.0 

378,5!tO 

f.  Conducting 

referendum  ..... 

589.6 

1,187,86^ 

1i36.2 

872,573 

1,025.8 

2,060, 1;38 

g.  Measuring  farms 

1,292.3 

2,701,125 

1,962.7 

h,09h,211 

3,255.0 

6,795,336 

h.  Computing 

acreages  . . . 

331.2 

79U,535 

581.5 

1,395,158 

912.7 

2,189,693 

i.  Preparing  and 

issuing  market- 

ing  quota  notices  306,9 

711,060 

- 

- 

306.9 

711,060 

j.  Receiving,  re- 

cording  and 
processing 
marketing  re¬ 
po  rts,Denalti  es 
etc.  . . 

589.6 

1,381,065 

589.6 

1,381,065 

Total  personal 

services  ....... 

hi3h^*h 

9,581,775 

5,225.5 

11,291,181; 

9,570.9 

20,872,959 

( 
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T'ork 

Fiscal  Year  1954 

COTTON  %  TOTAL 

..  luun 
Years 

-  :  ¥en  • 

iimount  :  Years 

:  Man 

Amount  :  Years 

iimount 

Total  by  type  of 
personnel: 

County  Committee •• 
Community  Comr- 
mittee 

All  other  person* 
nel 

1,017.7 

1,284.2 

2,043c4 

• 

• 

• 

• 

$2,143,260:  861.9 

• 

• 

2,470,860:2,232.7 

• 

• 

4,967.655:2,130.9 

$1,815,210 

4,295,700 

5,180,274 

1,879.6 

3,516.9 

4,174.3 

$3,958,470 

6,766,560 

10,147,929 

Total  personnel, 
iill  other  ex¬ 
penses  ....... 

Total,  Local  Admin¬ 
istration,  Sec¬ 
tion  288  ........ 

4.  Printing  and  re¬ 
production  ... 

TOTij;.  ESTDA'JE  .... 

4 ,345  0  3 

9,581,775:5,225.5 

• 

• 

1,870,570: 

11,291,184 

2,120,163 

9,570.8 

20,87$',959  ‘ 

3,990,733 

• 

• 

• 

11,452,345: 

13,411,347 

24,863,692 

• 

• 

• 

110,000: 

90,000 

200,000 

# 

• 

13,781,000: 

15,469,000 

29,250,000 

DECREASE 

(2)  A  decrease  of  (^1^492, 551  under  project  2  due  to  elimination  of  work 

on  production  goals  and' 'reduction'  of  vork  involved  in  assuring  farmers 

adequate  farm  raaterials^  equipment^,  and  facilities# 

The  vjork  on  production  goals  financed  from  this  appropriation  v.lllbe 
eliminated  in  1954*  This  vrork  involved  carrying  the  production  goals 
program  to  State  and  county  levels  by  indicating  county  crop  goals  for 
the  guidance  of  farmers  in  local  communities. 

All  work  on  reports  and  surveys  on  fertilizers,  pesticides,  equipment 
and  other  agricultural  materials  and  facilities  and  assistance  to  farmers 
in  procuring  such  items  will  be  eliminated  in  1954  on  the  assumption  that 
materials  and  facilities  ’.,111  be  in  sufficient  supply  to  be-  readily 
available  to  all  producers.  The  work  of  assistance  to  Selective  Service 
Boards  by  furnishing  information  on  the  type,  scope  and  importance  to 
needed  agricultural  production  of  farming  operations  dependent  on  farmers 
subject  to  the  draft  or  those  already  in  the  armed  services  vlll  be 
continued. 
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(3)  A  decrease  of  ^805,250  due  to  elimination  of  the  project  “Determina¬ 

tion  of  Cotton  Acreage**, 


The  1952  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  included  language  providing 
funds  for  measuring  acreage  planted  to  cotton  regardless  of  whether  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  were  in  effect*  This  language  vms  included  in  recognition 
of  the  need  for  maintaining  accurate,  current  acreage  data  to  be  used  in 
the  event  marketing  quotas  became  necessary,  in  establishing  individual 
farm  allotments  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  inequities  which  might 
result  in  the  absence  of  adequate  data* 

The  funds  provided  were  not  sufficient  for  actual  measurement  of  acreage* 
The  Congress  was  so  advised  by  the  Department,  but  was  assured  that  with¬ 
in  available  funds,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  keep  up-to-date  records 
in  lieu  of  actual  measurement,  by  means  of  survey  cards  submitted  by 
farmers  to  county  TYiA  committees  reporting  on  planted  cotton  acreage  in 
production,  cropland,  and  total  land  in  the  farm*  At  ^the  request  of  the 
Department  the  language  w^as  eliminated  from  the  1953  Appropriation  Act 
v;ith  the  understanding  that  work  on  maintaining  cotton  acreage  data 
would  be  continued* 

Since  it  is  probable  that  acreage  allotments  end  marketing  quotas  xvill 
be  required  on  the  1954  crop  of  cotton,  provision  for  this  tjqje  of 
cotton  acreage  reporting  is  eliminated  in  the  1954  Budget  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  vdll  be  necessary  through  other  means  of  financing  to 
obtain  current  data  on  cotton  acreage  along  vath  other  expenses  neces¬ 
sary  to  administer  an  acreage  aJLlptment  and  marketing  quota  program  on 
the  1954  crop  of  cotton* 


CHANGES  IN  LiNGUAGE  AND  TITLE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  and  title  of  the  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

AGRICULTUR/i  [PRODUCTION]  ADJUSDiENT  PROGEAviS 

Iigricultural  [production]  Adjustment  Programs,  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  -  -  ' " 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry  out  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
1*  amended  (7  U.S.Ce  1301-1393),  and  to  provide  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  [in  obtaining  equipment,  meterials,  and  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  attain  needed  production  of  agricultural  commodities, 

10, 000, COO]  to  selective  service  authorities  in  connection 
with  farm  labor,  ?,;>3 6, 600,000,  of  wtiich  not  more  'than  3, 000,000] 

L 5, 600, 000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  account 
"xidministrative  expenses.  Section  392,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
2*  Act  of  1938'*:  Provided,  That  (ii5,750,C00  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  plaoed  in  reserve  pending  determination  by  the  Secre¬ 

tary  as  to  the  necessity  of  marketing  quotas  for  the  1954  crop 
of  wheat  and  this  amount  shal  1  be  released  in  such  sums  and  at 

such  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 

be  necessary* 


(Revised) 
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Changes  in  Lsnguage 


The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  provisions  for  assistance  to 
farmers  to  procure  the  equipment,  materials,  and  facilities  necessary 
to  attain  needed  production  of  agricultural  corariodities  except  for 
advice  and  assistance  to  selective  service  authorities  in  connection  v/ith 
farm  labor# 

The  second  change  provides  that  ^5,750,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  > 
be  placed  in  reserve  pending  determination  of  the  necessity  for  marketing 
quotas  on  the  1954  crop  of  wheat  and  that  this  amount  shall  be  released 
at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  be  necessary# 


.’I 


} 


i 
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(a)  Agricultural  Ad.iustaent  Programs 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . .  $10,000,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to; 

Section  4ll . . . . . .  $^9 

Section  Al2  . . . . . . . .  ^.170  _ 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953,  and  be.se  for  195^  ...........  9,995»7Sl 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^  . . . . .  6.350.000 

Decrease  (due  to  elimination  of  vrork  on  production  goals 

and  cotton  acreage  determination  and  reduction  of  vrork  « 

involved  in  assuring  farmers  adequate  farm  materials, 

equipment,  and  fa,cilities)  . . . . . .  -3 .645 ,781 


-.r 


PROJECT  STAEDiDifT 


/ 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

-T 

Decrease 

1954 

Revised 
( estimated) 

1,  Acreage  allot¬ 

ments  and  market¬ 
ing  quotas  . 

2,  Production  goals 

and  assistance  to 
farmers  . 

3,  Determination  of 
cotton  acreage  ,, 

Unobligated  bejance 

Total  available  or 
estimate  . . . 

«ii5,73^,306 

3, 513,  ■78? 

7^5,392 

6.515 

$6,000,000 

3,192,531 

803,250 

-$2,842,531(1) 

f 

-803,250(2) 

$6,000,000 

350.000 

10.000.000 

QC 99 5. 781 

-3.645.781 

6.350.000 

Reductions  pursuant 
to  Sections  4ll 

and  412 . . 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  . 

/' 

i' 

+4.219 

10.000.000 

10,000.000 

/  D]]GRMSE 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $2,842.5^  Tinder  Project  2  due  to  elimination  of  v;ork 

on  production  goals  and  reauction  of  xrork  involved  in  assuring  farmers 
adequate  farm  materials,,  equiTJinent.  and  facilities , 

/ 

The  vrork  on  production  goals  financed  from  this  appropriation  v/ill  be 
eliminated  in  195"^.  This  work  involved  carrying  the  production  goals 
program  to  State  and  county  levels  by  indicating  county  crop  goals  for 
the  guidance  of  farmers  in  local  communities. 

All  v;ork  on  reports^/and  surveys  on  fertilizers,  pesticides,  equipment 
and  other  agricultural  materials  and  facilities  and  assistance  to  farmers 
in  procuring  such  items  v;ill  be  eliminated  in  195^  on  the  assumption  that 
materials  and  facilities  will  be  in  sufficient  supply  to  be  readily 


(Revised) 
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availalDle  to  a-ll  producers.  The  vrork  of  assistance  to  Selective  Service 
Boards  "by  furnishing  inform  tion  on  the  tvpe,  scope  and  imoortance  to 
needed  agricultural  production .  of  farming..operatiohs  .  deoendent  on  farmers 
subject  to  the  draft  or  those  already  in  the  armed  services  vrill  be 
continued,  .  ,  .  . .  .  ,  ,  . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  S803.250  due  to  elimine.tion  of  the  'project  "Be terming. - 

tion  of  Cotton  Acreage" . . .  . -  . 

The  1952  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  included  language  providing 
funds  for  measuring  acreage  planted  to  cotton;  regardless  of  vrhether  lEar- 
keting  quotas  \i/ere  in  effect.  This  language  'was  included  in  recognition 
of  the  need  for  maintaining  accurate,  current  acreage  data  to  be  used  in 
the  event  marketing  quotas  became  necessary|  in  establishing  individual 
farm  allotments  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimiim  inequities  vmich  might 
result  in  the  absence  of  adequate  data, 

The  funds  provided  v;ere  not  sufficient  for  actual  measurement  of  acreage. 
The  Congress  liras  so  advised  by  the  Deparitment ,  but  v;as  assured  that  with¬ 
in  available  funds,  every  .effort  would  be  made  to  keep  up-to-date  records 
in  lieu  of  actual  measurement,  by  means  of  survey  cards  submitted  by 
farmers  to  county  Pi-iA  committees  reporting  on  planted  cotton  acreage  in 
production,  cropland,  and  tota.l  land  in  the  farm.  At  the  request  of  .the 
Department  the  language  was  eliminated  from  the  1953  APpropria.tion  Act 
vrith  the  understanding  that  v/ork  on  maintaining  cotton  aqreage  data 
would  be  continued.  . 

Since  it  is  probable  that  a.creage  allotments  an.d  marketing  quotas  will 
be  required  on  the  195^  crop  of  cotton,  provision  for  this  type  of 
cotton  acreage  reporting  is  eliminated  in  the  195^1”  Budget  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  v;ill  be  necessary  through  other  means;  of  financing  to 
obtain  current  data  on  cotton  acreage  along  v/ith  other  e;tpenses  neces¬ 
sary  to  administer  an  acreage  allotment  and  marlceting  quota  program  on 
the  195^  crop  of  cotton^ 

J;' 

CHAITGES  III  LAITGUAGD  AiTD  TITLE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  la,ngufige  and  title  of  the  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  mcatter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

AGRICULTURAL  [PRODUCTIOil]  AD«rUSTir.UT  PROGRAilS 

Agricultural  [Production]  Ad.iustment  Programs,  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  <=.  ^ 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry  out  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  net  of  1938,  as  ■ 
amended  (?  U.S,G„  I.3OI  -  1393)  t  and  to  provide  assistance  in 
obtaining  equipmen,^,  materials,  and  facilities  necessa.ry  to 
attain  needed  production  of  agricultural  commodities, 

[$10,000,000]  $6.350.000,  of  which  not  more  than  [$3,000,000] 

$1. 500^000  shall  he  transferred  to  the  appropriation  account 
"Administrative  expenses,  section  392,  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938". 
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(Revised) 


The  change  in  title  —  deletes  the  word  "Production"  and  inserts  "Adjust¬ 
ment"  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  title  more  descriptive  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  under  this  item. 

The  change  in  language  —  is  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  by  v 1,500 *000 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  v/hich  maybe  transferred  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  expense  account  established  oursuant  to  section  392  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 


■  -  tdfJ.  <* 


’  •’  .»  '  •  W  *<'^1  '  <••  lf*««^’ -rT* 

^  ■:  .  ^kA4 


•‘•my^-i!:^Xr..>v  oS-  ,;  $ C 'xm '^fm^^m^m .ml^  «« 

-li’iOi!*^^,.  m-'i  XO  iKCil^'O^e  ^1fi.t^' 

■  *c'.M  ‘^a:. 
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/■  '  (b)  'Agricultural  Productiion  Ptp grams 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . . .  ■'il0,.000,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to:  ■ 

Sec  ti6n  'hll  . . •  $li9  . 

^  Sectxon  1|12  ...i..'.  17  0  ^  ;  .j  219 

AdjustM  appropriation,'  1953,  and  base  for  195M.iv. . ...  ’  "*979957751 

Budget  Tilstiihate,  195U  .  . . . .  .1  • 8,000,000 

Decrease  (due  to  elimination  of  xTOrk,  involved  in  assuring  . 
farmers  adeofuate  farm  materials,  equipment,  and  facilities j 
and  reduction  in  work  in  production  goals)  . .  "1.995 .781 

.-V'. 

v-vv.;.;  "'..f  ■  '■  ■’  ■'  PROJECT  STATEtENl.l ••  "  ■ 

■  ""  ■  •  ...S''.'  *  ■  ■  ■ 


Project  1952  i  Decrease 

l95U  (esti- 

mated) 

/  ...  ”  ^  '■•'i.  t  •  t  '  . . 

r.'  Acreage  allote  and  :  V  . 

marketing  quotas  . :^]>Sf73h,306 

2,  Production  goals:  (and  as-  :  . 

sistanCe  to  farmers,  fis-: 

cal, years  1952  and  1953)  :  3,513,787 

3,  Detemination  of  cotton  : 

acreage  . .i.’.,.... .:  71j5,392 

Unobligated  balance  ,,  6, 5i5 

f  .  ,  A  : 

76,000,000:  ■-  '  -  -  ■' 

3;i92;53lj-?'a, 995, 781(1) 

‘  803>25oi  ' 

*****  *  * 

06,000,000 

1,196,750 

803,250 

Total  available  or  estimate,  :ld,Q00,000 

9,995,781: '-1,995,781  :  8,000,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to  -  1 '  : 

Se'ctions  'i^l  and .Ul2'  - 

^219:"  * 

Total  appropriation  or  : 

estimate  ...........  .,  .:10,0Q0,000 

* 

'  • 

10,000,000: 

;DECREASE  ^ 

(l)  A  decrease  of  '-.1,995,781  under  Project  2  due  to  elimination  of  work 
involved  in  assuririg  farmers  adequate  farm' maierials,  equipment, '  and  facili- 

ties;  arS  reduction  in  x^rork  on  production  goals. 


All  xTOrk  on  reports  and  surveys  on  fertilizers,  pesticides,  labor,  equipment 
and  other  agricultural  materials  and  facilities  and  assistance  to  farmers  in 
procuring  such  items  will  be  eliminated  in  195ij-  on  the  assumption  that  mate¬ 
rials  and  facilities  xirill  be  in  sufficient  supply  to  be  readily  available  to 
all  producers.  However,  should  supplies  be  insufficient,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  finance  from  this  appropriation  some  work  involving  surveys  or  special 
assistance  to  farmers. 

The  work  on  production  goals  financed  from  this  appropriation  xlll  be  contin- 
ued  in  I95I4.  on  a  reduced  basis,  National  goals  are  established  in  connection 
with  regular  national  programs  and  defense  production  actixlties.  This 
appropriation  provides  for  carrj'-ing  the  goals  program  to  State  and  county 
levels  by  indicating  county  crop  goals  for  the  guidance  of  famers  in  local 
communities.  Individual  farm  contacts  are  not  involved. 
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Production  goals,  balanced  to  represent  the  iiiiost  jeffective  use  of  land, 
labor,  materials,  and  fad.lities  in  relation  to  nejeds  have  been  used  for  a 
number  of  years  to  get  the  desirable  level  .of  prc^duction  of 'the  right  crops* 
In  order  to  assure  the  continued  availability  of  .’farm  products  heeded, 
national  production  capacity  must  be  used  on  a -selective  basis,  i  On  the 
basis  of  how  much  'acreage  is  needed  to  produce  ail  the  .food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  the  nation  *s  x^re  If  are,  goals  are  e^ablished  for  the  major 
commodities, •  Within  -a  virtually  constant  acreage,  requironents  are  met 
by  making  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  production  in  line  with. changing  demand 
conditions, 

Overproduction  results  in  burdensome  supplies  xdth  consequent  depression 
in  fann  prices.  Producing  in  line  x-jith  needs  ^assists  in  stabilizing  the 
farm  economy  and  eliminates  the  probable  neceesi"^  for  mandatory  production 
adjustment  programs, 

I 

CHANGE  IN  LAl'JGUAGE 

■  ' '  ■  -I  . 

The  es'timates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  the  item  as 
folloxjs  (new  langxiage  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry  out  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C,  1301-1393)j  and  to  provide  assistance  in 
obtaining  equipment,  materials,  and  f  acilLtie  s  necessary  to 
attain  needed  production  of  agricultural  comnodi ties,  /Tl0,000,0007 
'’•'.8,000,000,  of  xdiich  not  more*  than  /73>  000, 0007  ■'^-2, 685,000  ^all 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  account  "Administrative 
expenses,  section  392,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938", 

The  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of-  decreasing  by  t.3l5,000  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  x-xhich  may  be  transferred  to  the  administrative 
expense  account  established  pursuant  •bo|section  392  of  the  Agricultxiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  This  change  is^ consistent  with  the  decrease  in 
the  appropriation. 


I 

"i 

f  ■ 

I 

■I 
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STATUS  07  PHOCffiAM 

In  19^2  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  were  in  effect 
on  only  two  of  the  basic  commodities  -  tobacco  and, peanuts.  For  other 
commodi.ties  another  record-breaking  output  was  requested.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  the  need  for  high  levels  of  agricultural  production 

1,  As  a  safeguard  against  the  necessity  of  imposing  domestic  controls 
on  food  and  fiber  consumption, 

2,  To  hold  doTO  inflation, 

3,  To  successfully  attain  domestic  and  foreign  objectives.  Food  is 
an  instrument  of  national  policy, 

lu  To  provide  for  the  direct  military  phases  of  the  defense  program, 

5,  To  build  up  reserves  of  seme  storable  commodities,  particularly 
feed  grains,  which  are  dangerously  low, 

6,  To  provide  for  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  there  will  be  about  2,5  million  more  persons  to 
feed  and  clothe  from  the  1952  crop  and  per  capita  consumption  of 
food  in  this  country  is,  on  the  average,  13  percent  higher  than 
it  was  10  to  15  years  ago, 

Tobacco  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  nuota  Program 

(Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  whenever  the  total  supply  of  tobacco  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  then  current  exceeds  the  reserve 
supply  level  (normal  supply  plus  5  percent  thereof),  .Regardless  of 
the  supply  situation,  however,  legislation  provides  that  a  quota  must 
be  proclaimed  for  each  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  a  quota  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  marketing  quota  proclamation  specifies  in  pounds  of  tobacco  the 
quantity  which  may  be  marketed  during  the  next  fiLlowing  marketing  year. 
It  is  an  amount  which  will  make  available  for  marketing,  during  that 


year,  a  supply  equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  For 
quotas  were  proclaimed  as  follows? 

Date  Number  of 

Kind  of  Tobacco  Proclaimed  Pounds 

the  1953  crop 

Number  of 
Acres 

(Approx, ) 

Flue-cured 

July  1, 

1952 

l,23i|,  000,000 

988,556 

Burley 

5!i6,000,000 

ii30,000 

Fire -cured 

65,300,000 

57,000 

Dark  air- cured 

29,800,000 

, 26,500 

Virginia  sun-cured  . 

[i,85U,000 

ii,  900 

Southern  Maryland 

October 

1,  1952 

142,000,000 

52,900 

Cigar  filler  and  binder  ** 

2,  1952 

77,000,000 

50,500 

Pennsylvania  filler. 

It 

2,  1952 

148,500,000 

31,700 

Referendum 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  of  quotas, 
a  referendum  must  be  held.  The  provisions  relating  to  tobacco 
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provide  that  in  addition  to  voting  on  whether  quotas  are  favored  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  the  question 
of  whether  quotas  are  favored  for  a  period  of  three  years*. 


voted  as  follows: 


Farmers  voting  in  referenda, 


Kind  of  Tobacco  Date 


Flue-cured  7/l9/^2 

Burley  11/22/52 

Fire-cured  )  12/7/51 

Dark  air-cured  12/7/51 

Virginia  sun-cured  11/22/52 

Southern  Maryland  10/29/52 

Cigar  filler  and 

binder  .  10/29/52 


Pennsylvania  filler  10/29/52 
Termination  or  Increase  in  '^otas 


Approved 

Marketing  Yrs, 
Disapproved  Covered 

X 

1993,  195lj,  1959 

X  ' 

1953,  I951i,  1955 

X 

1992,  1993,  199U 

X 

1992,  1953,  199I1 

X 

1953,  I95ii,  1955 

X 

1993  . 

X 

1993 

X 


The  quota  may  be  increased  or  terminated  if,  after  investigation,  it  is 
determined  that  such  action  is  necessary  (1)  to  make  available  free  of 
marketing  restrictions  a  normal  supply  of  tobacco  (this  must  be  done  by 
March  1),  (2)  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  and  (3)  to  meet  an  increase 
in  den  and. 

State  Marketing  Quotas  and  Acreage  Allotments 

The  national  marketing  quota  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  historical  production  and  the  volume  of  tobacco  apportioned  to  each 
State  is  converted  to  a  State  acreage  allotment  on  the  basis  of  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  during  the  preceding  five  years  adjusted  for  abnormal 
conditions  of  production. 


There  are  set  forth  below,  by  States  and  by  kinds  of  tobacco,  the  acreage 
allotted  for  19^2  and  1953: 


Acreage  Allotted 


state  and  Kind  of  Tobacco 

1992 

Flue -cured 

Alabama 

62li 

Florida 

23,7lU 

Georgia 

llh,l;26 

Worthy  Carolina  , 

7U5,563 

South  Carolina 

129,972 

Virginia 

113,231.' 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

- 

Total 

1,1277^ 

19^3 

(Prelim. ) 

60U 
23,63h 
llU, 208 
71+5, 7li3 
130, 203 
113, 13U 

-  (not  established  as  of 
12/17/52) 

1,127, 
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State  and  Kind  of  Tobacco 

Acreage 

1952 

Allotted 

1953 

( Prelim , ) 

Burley 

Alabama 

62 

47 

Arkansas 

94 

77 

Georgia 

152 

109 

Illinois 

21 

9 

Indiana 

12,031 

10,700 

Kansas 

214 

167  ' 

Kentucky 

312,214 

281,283 

Missouri 

5,310 

4,676 

North  Carolina 

'  14,094 

12,231 

Ohio 

15,SS6 

13,810 

Oklahoma 

6 

5 

Pennsylvania 

2 

2 

South  Carolina 

8 

5 

Tennessee 

94,786 

83,589 

Virginia 

15,937 

13,987 

West  Virginia 

4,262 

3,651 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

- 

2,133 

Total 

uTiirrw 

Fire-cured 

Kentucky 

22,655 

22,780 

Tennessee 

23,506 

23,638 

Virginia 

10,611 

10,670 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

286 

Total 

56,772 

577374 

Dark  air-cured 

Indiana 

124 

107 

Kentucky 

23,007 

22,832 

Missouri 

3 

1 

Tennessee 

3,538 

3,562 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

- 

133 

Total 

■^6“,635 

Virginia  sun-cured 

^^irginia 

It,  756 

4,929 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

- 

24 

Total 

It,  953 

Southern  Maiylandi/ 

Kentucky 

68 

55 

Maryland 

48,487 

52,267 

North  Carolina 

5 

5 

Tennessee 

16 

19 

Virginia 

17 

21 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

t 

529 

Total 
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Acreage  Allotted 


State  and  Kind  of  Tobacco  19^2  19^3 


Cigar  filler  and  binder-^ 

Connecticut 

(Prel  im.) 

11,5145 

12,096 

Illinois 

9 

10 

Indiana 

2 

3 

Iowa 

9 

10 

Massachusetts 

5,70h 

5,9148 

Minnesota 

hll 

1406 

New  Hampshire 

11 

10 

New  York 

h79 

UI4I4 

Ohio 

.  7,107 

7,317 

Pennsylvania 

•568 

572 

Vermont 

12 

13 

Wisconsin 

22,170 

23,1148 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

> 

505 

Total 

nH7027 

Pennsylvania  filler^'^ 

Kentucky 

23 

2h 

Maryland 

5 

5 

Pennsylvania 

30,7140 

31,3914 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

• 

317 

Total 

1/  Ouotas  for  1992  crop  disapproved  in  referenda. 


Job  Time  Table  -  1953  Crop 


Job 


Acreage  Allotments 

Fiscal  Year  in  Which 
Performed 


Collecting,  reviewing,  and  compiling  basic 
data  and  reconstituting  farms 
Determining,  computing,  compiling,  and 
reviewing  farm  allotments  and  yields 
Preparing  and  mailing  notices 

Handling  appeals 

Measuring  farms  and  computing  acreages 
Auditing  county  committee  records 


1953 

(July-October  1952) 

1953 

(October  1952- January  1953) 
1953 

(Deconber  1952- January  1953) 
1953 

( January-February  1953) 
1953-195li 
(May-October  1953) 
1953-195U 

(March-August  1953) 


Marketing  Quotas 

Referendum  (for  all  kinds  of  tobacco  except 

fire- cured  and  dark  air-cured)  1953 

Determining  producers’  quotas,  issuing  marketing  195^-1955 
quota  notices  and  cards,  handling  mariceting  (J^^y  1953- 

reports,  violations,  penalties,  etc,  August  195lt) 

Auditing  county  committee  records  195U-1955 

(July  1953- 
August  195^) 
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Legislation 

Two  laws  enacted  during  the  second  session  of  the  82d  Congress  will 
become  operative  beginning  with  the  19^3  crop: 

Public  Law  h6h  approved  July  8,  19^2,  an  ends  the  definition  for  "carry¬ 
over”  and  ’’total  supply"  for  Maryland  tobacco,  to  provide  for  computing 
carryover  as  of  January  1  following  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year, 
instead  of  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year*  This  reduces 
the  carryover  and  total  supply  by  the  disappearance  of  Maryland  tobacco 
during  the  period  October  1  and  January  1,  and  consequently  xdll  require 
a  larger  marketing  quota  in  order  to  bring  the  total  supply  to  the 
reserve  supply  level. 

Public  Law  ^28  approved  July  12,  19^2,  reduces  the  minimum  stated 
acreage  of  burley  from  one  acre  to  seven- tenths  of  an  acre.  Under 
present  legislation,  some  growers  are  protected  against  having  their 
allotments  reduced  below  one  acre  (pursuant  to  provisions  of  Public 
Law  276,  78th  Congress),  while  many  other  growers  have  no  such  pro¬ 
tection,  Farms  without  that  protection  and  with  allotments  of  one  acre 
or  less  have  had  their  allotments  reduced  32  percent  since  19^5,  while 
those  whose  small  allotments  x^rere  protected  sxiffered  no  decrease  but 
actually  have  had  their  acreage  increased  during  the  same  period. 

Since  the  production  of  burley  is  characterized  by  a  large  number  of 
very  small  acreage  allotments,  there  was  definite  need  for  legislation 
to  equalize  among  all  growers  the  adjustments  vhich  must  be  made  from 
time  to  time  in  burley  acreage  allotments. 

Peanut  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 

Proclamation  of  nuota 

Regardless  of  the  supply  situation,  a  national  marketing  quota  must  be 
proclaimed  between  July  1  and  December  1  of  each  calendar  year.  The 
national  marketing  quota  for  the  1953  crop-,,  announced  November  17,  1952, 
is  663,000  tons. 

Amount  of  Quota 

The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  is  that  quantity  of  peanuts 
which  x«ill  make  available  frcm  the  crop  xd.th  respect  to  which  the  quota 
is  proclaimed,  a  supply  equal  to  the  average  quantity  of  peanuts 
harvested  for  nuts  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for  current  trends  and  prospective 
demand  conditions. 
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Termination  or  Increase  in  Ouotas 


The  auqta  may;,  be  terminated  or  increased  to  meet  a  national  emergoicy 
or  an  increase  in  export  danand. 


National  Acreage  Allotment 

The  national  marketing  quota,  e^q^ressed  in  tons  of  peanuts,  is  cqnverted 
to  a  natipnal  acreage  aHotnent  by  dividing  the  quota  by  the  nomal 
yield  per  acre  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre 
in  the  preceding  five  calendar  years.  Adjustments  are  made  for  trends 
in  yields: and  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting  yields 
during  the  five-year  period.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  19^3 
is  1,678,U81  acres  (1,326,000,000  pounds  divided  by  the  normal  yield 
of  790  pounds  per  acre). 

State  Acreage  Allotments 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  share  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  most 
recent  year  in  which  an  apportionment  has  been  made. 

There  are  set  forth  below,  by  States,  the  acreages  allotted  under  the 
19^2  and  19^3  programs: 

Acreage  Allotted  Acreage  Allotted 

1952  '  1953 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cal  j.fom  ia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Virginia 

Reserve  for  new  farms 
Total 


226,508 

227,236 

7U6 

7)48 

14,385 

14,399 

977 

980 

56,92)4 

57,107 

5)45,171 

5)46,925 

2,0l40 

2,0)47 

7,853 

7,878 

255 

256 

5,099 

5,115 

175,1429 

175,993 

1)42,705 

1)43,16)4 

1)4,282 

1)4,328 

3,70)4 

3,716 

368,980 

370,166 

109,678 

110,031 

8,366 

8,392 

1,673,102 

I767B7E81 

Job 


Acreage  Allotments 


Fiscal  year  in 
which  performed 


Collecting,  .-eviewing',  and  compiling  basic  data 
and  reconstituting  farms 
Determining,  computing,  compiling,  and  review¬ 
ing  farm  allotments  and  yields 
Preparing  and  mailing  notices 

Handling  appeals 

Measuring  farms  and  computing  acreages 
Auditing  county  committee  records  ■  •  -  .  , 


1953 

(October  1952-May  1953) 
1953 

(October  1952-May  1953) 
1953 

(November- Decanter  1952) 
1953 

(January-February  1953) 
1953-195U 

(Mar ch-Nov ember  1953) 
1953-195U 

(f^arch-August  1953) 


Marketing  Quotas 


Referendum  (marketing  quotas  x-jere  approved  through 
1953  marketing  year  in  a  referendum  held  in 
December  1950)  None 

Determining  producers'  quotas,  issuing  marketing  1953,  1955,  1955 
quota  notices  and  cards,  handling  marketing  (June  1953- 

reports,  •violations,  penalties,  etc,  September  1955) 

Axiditing  county  committee  records  1955 

(September  1953- 
May  1955) 


Legislation 

Public  Law  285,  82d  Congress,  approved  March  28,  1952,  repeals  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  x>rhich 
permit  farmers  to  plant  peanuts  in  excess  of  their  peanut  acreage 
allotments  up  to  their  1957  acreage  without  penalty  provided  they 
market  the  peanuts  harvested  from  such  excess  acreage  through  a-encies 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  crushing  oil.  Public 
Law  285  also  repeals  the  pro-vision  which  provides  that  peanut  marketing 
quotas  shall  not  apply  to  nor  interfere  x-jith  the  inauguration  or 
operation  of  any  program  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  to 
establish  new  uses  or  expand  markets  for  peanuts  and  peanut  predicts. 

Cotton  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 

On  October  6,  1952,  it  was  announced  that  no  acreage  allotmaits  or 
marketing  quotas  would  be  in  effect  on  the  1953  crop  of  upland  or  long 
staple  cotton. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  by  October  1$  whenever  he  determines  that  the  total  supply  of 
cotton  for  the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  that  calendsir  year 
will  exceed  the  ”nomal”  supply.  In  the  case  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  a  proclamation  is  required  whenever  the  total  supply  exceeds 
the  "normal”  supply  by  more  than  8  percoit,  "Normal"  supply  is 
defined  in  the  Act  as  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
during  the  marketing  year  plus  a  carry-over  of  30  percent. 

Upland  Cotton 


Total  supply  -  1952-93  marketing  year: 

Carry-over,  August  1,  1952  . . .  2,682,000  bales 

Indicated  production,  1952  crop  . . .  13,6814., 000  " 

Estimated  imports  .  85,000  " 

Total  .  16,1451,000  " 


Normal  supply  -  1952-53  marketing  year; 

Estimated  domestic  consumption  for  marketing  year 

beginning  August  1,  1952  . .  9,l4lO,000  " 

Estimated  exports  for  marketing  year  beginning 

August  1,  1952  . . .  14,500,000  " 

Plus  30^0  allowance  for  carry-over . .  l4,173>000  " 

Total  . . . . . . . . . 18,083,000  " 


The  total  supply  of  upland , cotton  is  therefore  1,632,000  bales  below 
the  "normal"  supply,  the  level  at  which  quotas  would  be  called  for. 

Extra  long-staple  cotton 

Section  371  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  dispense  xvith  marketing  quotas  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  to  which  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Act 
are  applicable,  if  he  finds  after  appropriate  investigation  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  meet  a  national  emergency  or  an  increase  in 
export  demand  for  the  commodity. 

According  to  the  Department's  determinations,  the  total  supply  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by  more  than  8  percent. 
However,  because  extra  long  staple  cotton  is  a  strategic  raw  material 
for  national  defense,  marketing  quotas  for  the  1953  crop  of  long  staple 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  are  not  being  proclaimed. 

Under  provision  of  law,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1953  will  be 
considered  as  part  of  ohe  base  acreage  in  establishing  future  cotton 
acreage  allotments. 
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Legislation 

Public  Law  58^,  82d  Congress,  approved  July  17,  19^3 j  amends  section 
3lt7  of  the  'Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  clarify 
provisions  pertaining  to  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  on 
extra  long  staple  cotton. 

Liquidation  of  19^0-  Cotton  Marketing  nniota  Program 

Inasmuch  as  the  marketing  year  for  the  1950  crop  of  cotton  did  not  end 
until  July  31,'  1951  j  activities  in  connection  ^-jith  liquidating  the  1950 
program  did  not  begin  until  after  that  date.  Work  performed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1952  included  the  following; 

National  and  State 

1,  Preparing  procedures  and  instructions  for  the  vjork  of  the  PMA  State 
and  County  committees, 

2,  Auditing  and  approving  reports  and  records  of  farms  iiith  excess 
cotton  acreage, 

3,  Preparing  and  issuing  instructions  for  unsettled  oases, 

U*  Contacting  producers,  ginners,  and  buyers  regarding  production, 
ginnings,  marketings,  and  penalties, 

5.  Checking  and  supervising  preparation  of  the  farm  record  sheet  for 
farms  as  constituted  in  1950,  x\dth  particular  reference  to  cotton 
data, 

6.  Auditing  county  records, 

7.  Posting  and  checking  final  reports  and  records  of  farms  with  excess 
cotton  acreage, 

8.  Preparing  violation  cases  for  possible  legal  action, 

9*  Receiving  and  depositing  penalties,  auditing  requests  for  refunds 
of  penalties  and  preparing  vouchers  therefor. 

County 

1.  PosUng  1950  cotton  data  on  the  farm  record  sheets, 

2.  Preparing  reports  and  records  of  farms  mth  excess  cotton  acreage, 

3.  Investigating  penalty  cases  and  closing  out  overplanted  farm 
accounts,  including; 

a.  Adjusting  farm  marketing  excesses, 

b.  Checking  ginners’  and  buyers’  records  to  verify  production 
reported  by  overplanted  farm  operators, 

h.  Reviewing,  approving,  and  transmitting  applications  for  refunds, 

5.  Collecting,  issuing  receipts  for,  and  transnitting  penalties, 

6,  Assisting  State  Office  personnel  in  auditing  records, 

7.  Transmitting  final  reports  and  records  of  farms  xath  excess  cotton 
acreage  to  the  State  Office, 

8,  Entering  unpaid  penalties  on  the  debt  register, 

9*  Assisting  in  investigations  and  preparing  documents  for  cases 
investigated. 
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"Regulations  Pertaining  to  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  ^otas 
for  the  19^0. Crop  of  Cotton"  provided  that  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  percent  per  annum  would  commence  to  accrue  on  March  16,  195l>  on 
all  unpaid  cotton  marketing  quota  penalties.  In  order  to  effect  the 
collection  of  the  unpaid  penalty  in  as  many  cases  as  possible  before 
it  became  necessary  to  process  such  cases  for  legal  action,  a  notice 
was  sent  to  operators  of  all  farms  with  unpaid  cotton  marketing  quota 
penalties  by  registered  mail,  return  receipt  requested,  about  April  1, 
19^1,  again  calling  attention  to  the  amount  of  penalty  due  and  that 
interest  had  commenced  to  accrue  on  March  16  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
per  annum.  Operators  were  given  an  opportunity  to  remit  to  the 
county  committee  the  penalty  due  plus  interest  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  the  letter  before  action’  would  be  taken  to  refer  the  case 
to  the  State  coirmittee  X\rith  a  view  to  the  institution  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  collection. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  10-day  limit,  the  county  committees  xijith 
the  assistance  of  the  State  fieldmen,  screened  the  cases  remaining 
unpaid  for  the  purpiose  of  selecting  for  legal  action  the  cases  in  each 
county  where  (1)  the  violation  of  the  regulations  was  so  flagrant  as 
to  affect  adversely  the  administration  of  present  or  future  programs 
in  the  particular  area,  or  (2)  where  the  unpaid  amount  involved  a 
large  sum  of  money,  VJhen  the  screening  of  the  cases  had  been  completed, 
the  county  committee  forwarded  the  cases  selected  to  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  with  a  recommendation  of  the  action  to  be  taken  to  collect  the 
amounts  due. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  cases  from  the  county  committees,  the  State 
committee  further  screened  the  cases  X'jith  a  view  to  selecting  for 
legal  action  those  cases  where  successful  prosecution  would  have  the 
most  beneficial  effect  in  particular  areas  or  in  the  State, 

Screening  of  the  cases  did  not  mean  that  legal  action  would  not  be 
taken  on  the  cases  reraaining  if  such  action  became  feasible.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1952  there  vrere  approximately  911  un¬ 
settled  penalty  cases.  Settlement  of  123  cases  was  effected  during  the 
fiscal  year  1952,  leaving  a  balance  of  788  cases  with  penalties  amount¬ 
ing  to  ip66,3U2.6i  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1953. 

The  follovring  table  shoHS  the  number  of  unsettled  cases  remaining  by 
size  groups: 


Group 

Number 

Amount 

Less  than  :KL0,00 

163 

1  822.77 

%10,00  -  ^>2h,99 

153 

2,  9k9.kO 

1^25,00  -  $U9.99 

172 

6,291.91 

^^50, 00  -  ^;.99.99 

lli2 

10,157.29 

.tl00,00  -‘^'’>199. 99 

9k 

13,39U.65 

$200,00  -$h99.99 

50 

lU,73h.U8 

$500,00  and  over 

Ik 

18,392.11 

Total 

TBF 

$66,312.61 
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Thirty- two  of  the  above  cases  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Solicitor 
recommending  legal  action. 

All  unsettled  19^0  cotton  marketing  <}uota  cases  xvill  remain  on  the 
Register  of  Indebtedness  until'  settlement  is  effected  or  forced 
collection  is  no  longer  possible  because  statutes  of  limitations  have 
expired. 

IJheat  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  riuota  Program 

On  June  19,  19^2,  the  Secretary  announced  that  there  would  be  no  acreage 
allotments  or  marketing  quotas  on  the  1953  crop  of  wheat. 

The  announcement  followed  a  finding  that  the  supply  of  wheat  for  the 
1953-5U  marketing  year  would  be  larger  than  the  quantity  that  would 
normally  require  proclamation  of  marketing  quotas,  but  tliat  wheat 
production  considerably  larger  than  the  quantity  called  for  under 
acreage  allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  an  ended,  will  be  needed. 

It  \}as  determined  that  no  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  would 
be  used  for  the  1953  crop  in  view  of  the  national  emergency  and  the  need 
to  maintain  reserve  supplies  of  wheat  sufficiently  large  to  meet  un¬ 
predictable  situations  which  may  develop  during  a  continuation  of  the 
emergency,. 

Corn  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 

On  November  17,  1952,  it  vjas  announced  that  there  would  be  no  market¬ 
ing  quotas  or  acreage  allotments  on  the  1953  crop  of  corn. 

In  order  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas,  the  supply  would  have  to  total 
U,2hU,000,000  bushels.  The  actual  supply  for  1952-53  has  been  estab- 
listed  at  only  3,793,000,000  bushels,  which  is  Ii5l, 000, 000  bushels  less 
than  the  amount  required  for  quotas. 

It  was  decided  to  dispense  with  acreage  allotments,  as  authorized  by 
the  Act,  in  order  to,  help  maintain  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of 
com  during  the  defense  emergency.  Anticipated  requirements  for  corn 
during  the  1953-5U  marketing  year  and  the  need  to  maintain  reserve 
stocks  at  a  relatively  high  level,  require  tha,!  no  action  be  taken 
which  might  discourage  the  planting  of  an  increased  acreage  of  corn 

in  1953. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  reserve  supplies  of  corn  in  the  "United 
States  have  been  reduced  by  slightly  more  tlian  350,000,000  bushels. 

On  October  1,  1952,  the  reserve  stocks  were  down  to  589,000,000  bushels, 
as  compared  with  739,000,000  on  October  1,  1951,  and  855,000,000  on 
October  1,  1950.  Although  the  current  rate  of  feeding  is  at  or  near 
a  record  level,  the  1952  production  of  corn,  as  now  estimated  at 
3,303,000,000  bushels,  will  provide  a  supply  sufficient  to  halt  the 
decline  in  reserve  stocks  and  permit  a  slight  improvement  in  the  supply 
position  at  the  end  of  the  1952-53  marketing  year. 


Rice  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quo  tag  ^ 

On  December  10,  19^2,  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  no  acreage 
allotments  on  the  1953  crop  of  rice. 

The  supply  of  rice  is  below  the  quantity  which  would  require  marketing 
quotas  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

Action  in  dispensing  xd-th  acreage  allotments,  as  authorized  by  the  Act, 
was  taken  in  view  of  the  unsettled  political  conditions  in  most  of  the 
surplus  rice-producing  countries  of  the  world  and  because  of  prospective 
heavy  export  demand  for  United  States  rice  in  1953“5ii*  Exports  have  been 
running  about  ^0^  of  estimated  production  in  the  United  States, 

The  foreign  demand  for  United  States  rice  is  so  great  that  the  Department 
found  it  necessaiy  last  September  to  put  this  commodity  under  export 
allocation  and  control. 

Production  Goals  and  Assistance  to  Farmers 

Production  Goals 

Production  goals  are  one  step  in  the  process  of  getting  production  in 
balance  with  requirements.  Goals  involve  not  only  the  problem  of 
changes  in  total  output  but  also  shifts  to  crops  for  which  the  need  is 
the  most  urgent. 

To  get  the  desirable  level  of  production  of  the  right  crops  from  an 
industry  as  widely  dispersed  as  agriculture  requires  careful  advance 
planning  on  a  national  basis.  It  requires  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
and  coordination  of  all  activities. 

Considerations  which  must  be  weighed  correctly  from  a  national  basis 
in  establishing  goals  include:  ' 

1,  Requirements  for  agricultural  products,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 

2,  Capacity  of  the  land  to  produce  under  present  and  probable  future 
situations  as  to  labor  supply,  machinery,  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
and  other  production  facilities; 

3,  Marketing  factors  such  as  transportation,  storage,  processing,  and 
containers; 

It,  Prices  which  are  adequate  to  bring  forth  the  needed  production;  and 
5*  Interrelationships  of  competing  crops. 

Establishment  of  goals  is  not  the  final  step.  Current  review  of  progress 
must  be  maintained  in  order  that  programs  may  be  developed,  prices 
adjusted,  or  production  or  marketing  facilities  provided  to  achieve  the 
production  pattern  established. 
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The  State  and  County  Agricultural  Mobilization  Committees  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  developing  plans  to  carry  out  programs  to  get  goal  information 
to  farmers  for  use  in  planning  their  operations.  Agencies  represented 
on  the  Committee  make  important  contributions  by  working  with  others  to 
carry  out  State  and  local  programs  to  assure  that  all  farmers: 

1,  Are  acquainted  with  the  goalsj  ,  ’ 

2,  Know  why  goals  are  set  at  certain  levels j 

,3»  Attempt  to  produce  in  accordance  with  the  goals. 

The  goal  level  of  production  can  be  met  only  if  the  producer  is  backed 
by  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
furnishing  over-all  guidance. 

The  major  production  problem  in  1952  was  to  get  enough  production  of 
feed  grains,  especially  corn,  to  $upport  expected  1953  livestock  numbers 
and  to  build  up  reserve  supplies.  Goals  for  feed  grains  were  set  at 
8  percent  above  the  1951  level,  the  maximum  increase  considered  practical. 
Emphasis  was  placed  upon  getting  increased  feed  grain  production  in 
proper  coordination  with  the  grasslands  program  in  order  to  keep  soil 
depletion  at  a  minimum  and  to  build  up  soil-productive  capacity,  where 
possible,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  ccxi tinned  high  level  of  production 
of  feed  grains. 

There  is  a  very  definite  need  for  increased  production  of  feed  grains. 
Present  stocks  of  feed  grains  were  largely  accumulated  from  the  1948 
and  1949  crops.  They  are  down  one-third  from  the  stocks  following 
those  harvests  and  are  the  smallest  since  those  at  the  end  of  the  1947-48 
season.  Carry-over  reserves  were  reduced  in  both  the  1950-51  and  the 
1951-52  feeding  years,  so  that  the  stocks  remaining  now  are  too  small 
to  provide  much  cushion  against  a  poor  crop.  In  the  face  of  prospective 
continued  strong  demand  for  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  prdducts,  it 
is  essential  that  feed  grain  production  be  maintained  at  a  high  level. 

The  1952  goals  for  most  other  crops  were  about  the  same  as  fbr  1951. 

The  table  below  reflects  1952  acreage  goals,  estimated  1952  planted 
acreage,  and  1953  preliminaiy  acreage  goals  for  some  of  the  major  crops: 

1952  1952  Estimated  1953  Preliminary 

Goals  Planted  Acres  Goals 

(1,000  Acres)  (1,000  Acres)  (17 000  Acres) 


Cotton 

28,000 

26,460 

22,800 

Com 

89,000 

83,369 

85,000 

Wheat 

77,940 

77,51a 

72,000  (final) 

Oats 

41,600 

43,052 

43,000 

Barley 

Sorghums  for  grain 

■  12,865 

9,567  , 

12,000  (final) 

(harvested) 

Soybeans  for  beans 

10,000 

5,229 

10,500 

(harvested) 

13,000 

13,906 

13,500 

Flaxseed 

4,000 

3,585 

3,000 

Diy  edible  beans 

1,626 

1,372 

1,700 

Rice 

l>97i 

1,995 

2,075 

Sweet  potatoes 

m 

3W 

428 

Potatoes 

i,W5 

1,1*38 

1,443 
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The  acreage  allotments  established  under  the  Marketing  Quota  Programs 
were  assumed  to  be  the  goals  for  tobacco  and  peanuts# 

Assistance  to  Farmers 


The  program  for  increased  production  has  been  implemented  by  a  prc^ram 
of  assistance  to  farmers  in  obtaining  the  needed  production  materials 
and  facilities.  In  connection  id.th  this  phase  of  the  program,  farmers 
have  been  given  assistance  in  getting  labor,  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  other  items  needed  to  bring  crops  through 
harvest. 

Farm  Labor  -  Availability  of  manpower  is  a  major  factor  affecting  produc- 
tion.  Experience  has  proven  that  agriculture  is  the  first  to  feel  the 
impact  of  expanding  industrial  employmoit.  This,  coupled  with  the 
induction  of  men  into  the  armed  forces,  could  at  any  time  create  a 
manpower  situation  that  would  jeopardize  the  continued  high  production 
of  food  and  fiber. 

The  Department  participated  in  getting  an  established  policy  with  respect 
to  the  recruitment  of  agricultural  workers  both  for  industry  and  the 
armed  forces.  The  policy  established  by  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  6 
is  to  minimize  the  effect  of  reduction  of  workers,  especially  year-round 
and  key  workers  in  skilled  categories  where  shortages  are  becoming 
progressively  more  acute  by  taking  and  encouraging  the  taking  of  action 
which  will  aid  in  achieving  the  following  objectives; 

1.  Providing  information  on  production  plans  and  programs,  manpower 
requirement  estimates  and  production  progress  to  manpower  agencies 
for  use  in  program  planning  and  recruitment  campaigns." 

2#  Providing  production  information  to  Selective  Service,  employers, 
and  registrants  for  use  in  Selective  Service  classification. 

3*  Carrying  out  programs  to  assure  fullest  use  of  manpower  by  providing 
supplies  of  equipmait,  repair  parts,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
other  production  goods  at  the  right  places  at  the  right  times. 

Materials  and  Facilities  -  The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
as  claimant  agency  for  agriculture,  develops  requirements  for  the 
materials  and  facilities,  including  equipment  and  supplies,  needed  to 
produce,  harvest,  process,  package  and  distribute  food  and  fiber  and 
presents  these  claims  to  appropriate  control  agencies. 

State  Committees  submit  periodic  appraisals  on  the  following  materials 
and  facilities  -  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  construction  materials, 
general  farm  supplies,  repair  shop  supplies,  irrigation  water  equipment, 
processing  materials,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  containers,  fuels, 
electrical  anditransportation  equipment. 
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The  appraisal  includes  the  following  types  of  information: 

1.  Ar^r  shortages  of  needed  materials  and  facilities  (existing  or  antici¬ 
pated); 

2.  Any  difficulties  or  dislocations  in  the  normal  pattern  of  distribution 
(existing  or  anticipated); 

3.  The  distribution  level  at  which  the  shortage  or  difficulty  exists  or 
is  in  prospect; 

The  extent  of  the  shortage  or  difficulty; 

The  probable  cause  of  the  shortage  or  difficulty; 

6*  Estimate  of  probable  duration  of  the  sibuation  reported; 

7.  Extent  of  shortage  or  difficulty  -  whether  it  applies  to  all  materials 
or  facilities  of  a  given  type  or  to  specialized  products  only; 

8.  An  objective  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which  the  shortage  or  distribu¬ 
tion  difficulties  are  likely  to  adversely  affect  agricultural 
production; 

9.  Any  indications  of  unexpected  abundance  or  surplus  of  key  materials 
or  facilities  i^hich  are  considered  generally  to  be  in  short  supply. 

This  type  of  information  enables  the  Department  to  develop  programs  to 
divert  materials  and  facilities  to  deficit  areas  and  to  make  themaximum 
use  of  available  supplies  thereof. 

Fertilizers  and  Pesticides 

Continuing  studies  are  made  of  the  fertilizer  and  pesticide  situation 
to  determine  requirements  and  methods  of  making  the  best  use  of  the 
available  supply. 

Maintenance  of  Cotton  Acreage  Data 

The  19^2  appropriation  act  included  language  providing  tSl> 000^000  for 
measuring  acreage  planted  to  cotton  regardless  of  whether  marketing 
quotas  xvere  in  effect.  This  language  was  included  in  recognition  of 
the  need  for  maintaining  accurate,  current  acreage  data  to  be  used  in 
the  event  marketing  quotas  became  necessary  in  establishing  individual 
farm  allotments  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  inequities  which  might 
result  in  the  absence  of  adequate  data. 

The  funds  provided  were  not  sufficient  for  actual  measurement  of  acreage. 
The  Congress  was  so  advised  by  the  Department  but  vras  assured  that 
within  available  funds,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  keep  up  to  date 
records  in  lieu  of  actual  measuranent.  At  the  request  of  the 
Department  the  lai’iguage  was  eliminated  from  the  1953  appropriation 
act  with  the  understanding  that  work  on  maintaining  cotton  acreage 
data  would  be  continued. 

The  procedure  for  determining  the  1951  cotton  acreage  on  individual 
farms  provided  the  following: 
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1.  A  survey  card  was  furnished  by  the  county  FMA  coiranittee  to 
each  farm  having  a  1950  cotton  acreage  allotment  or  any  other 
farm  on  which  cotton  was  planted  in  1951. 

2.  The  o^mer  or  operator  of  each  fam  was  asked  to  return  the  survey 
card  to  the  County  PMA  committee  reporting  the  1951  planted  cotton 
acreage  and  production,  cropland,  and  total  land  in  farm» 

3.  The  owner  or  operator  was  given  an  opportunity  to  indicate  on  the 
card  whether  he  desired  that  the  1951  cotton  acreage  be  Measured 
by  the  county  PMA  committee  as  his  expense.  If  he  so  indicated, 
the  county  PMA  committee  designated  a  performance  reporter  to 
measure  the  cotton  acreage  on  the  farm,  provided  the  OTvner  or 
operator  paid  the  actual  cost  of  this  service, 

U#  After  a  reasonable  length  of  time  the  county  PMA  canmittees  were 
instructed  to  check  their  list  of  owners  and  operators  reporting 
1951  cotton  acreage  on  the  survey  card.  Those  not  reporting 
during  such  period  were  given  a  second  opportunity  by  the  county 
PMA  conmittee  by  mailing  them  another  survey  card. 

5.  The  county  committee  arranged  for  a  review  of  the  acreage  reported 
on  the  cards  by  the  community  committee  if  overstatements  of 
acreage  were  apparent.  If  the  community  corami ttee  bd-ieved  that 
the  actual  acreage  on  a  farm  was  different  from  the  reported 
acreage,  a  notation  showing  the  committee’s  estimated  acreage  was 
made  on  the  card  and  the  owner  or  operator  advised  of  such  esti¬ 
mated  acreage. 


Program  Administration 

The  Agricultural  Production  Programs  are  administered  in  the  county  by 
elected .county  and  community  coirnnitteonen  and  in  the  State  by  a  State 
Committee  appointed  ty  the  Secretary,  which  is  conposed  of  resident 
farmers. 

Administrative  expense  allocations  to  States  are  based  upon  workload 
indicators  for  the  previous  year  adjusted  to  reflect  any  contonplated 
changes  in  prograin  operations, 

A  weight  is  assigned  to  each  factor  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  the  total 
finaicial  requirements  for  State  and  county  office  operations  and  funds 
are  distributed  among  the  States  on  that  basis. 


The  following  tables  set  forth  the  workload  data  derived  from  operating 
statistics  upon  which  fiscal  year  1953  allocations  were  based  for 
Tobacco  and  Peanut  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Ouota  Programs 
and  for  Production  Goals  and  Assistance  to  Farmers, 
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Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
'A  Production  Goals  and  Assistance  Programs 

'  ■  •  TAjorkload  Data  for  Fiscal  Year  19^2 


STATE 

Commodities 

for  which 
. Goals 
Established 

County 

Goals 

Established 

for 

Individual 
Corrmodi  ties 

Number  of 

Counties  foi 
Which  Goals 
Established 

:  Draft  or 

:  Discharge 
Cases  on 
’Jhiph 
Report 

Made 

Surveys 

and  ■ 
Reports 
on 

Critical 

Materials 

Requests 

for  Pri¬ 
ority 
Ratings , 
Crawler 
Tractors 
Processed 

■’onnecticut 

’  3 

- 

2 

18 

6 

ieiaware 

10 

6 

3 

1 

15 

6 

Maine 

6 

hd 

16 

6 

10 

- 

Maryland 

Ih 

- 

ii5 

2 

17 

18 

Massachusetts 

h 

2 

10 

8 

6 

10 

New  Hampshire 

8 

- 

10 

6 

20 

2 

New  Jersey  . 

7 

- 

20 

12 

12 

12 

New  York 

11 

Ih 

33 

19 

85 

200 

Pennsylvania 

12 

7 

67 

h5 

22 

75 

Rhode  Island 

.  3 

15 

5 

20 

Ih 

- 

Vermont 

7 

22 

Ih 

260 

25 

10 

Virginia  , 

20 

- 

99 

5 

ho 

60 

West  Virginia 

6 

3 

Ih 

20 

8 

12 

Northeast  Area 

111 

117 

536 

ho6 

292 

hll 

Alabama 

11 

162 

67 

13 

15 

h3 

Aricansas 

15 

127 

71 

50 

15 

ho 

Florida 

9 

2 

h5 

25 

20 

125 

Georgia 

Ih 

15U 

I5h 

12 

18 

25 

Louisiana 

Ih 

2 

15 

h 

36 

60 

Mississippi 

13 

2U6 

82 

2 

10 

38 

North  Carolina 

9 

655 

100 

h07 

19 

120 

South  Carolina 

11 

5 

h6 

5 

18 

60 

Tennessee 

17 

3 

95 

5,300 

20 

57 

Southeast  Area 

113 

1735s 

675 

'^;si8 

171 

568 

Illinois 

6 

585 

102 

50 

26 

65 

Indiana 

h 

368 

92 

15 

Ih 

20 

Iowa 

12 

770 

100 

200 

18 

h9 

Kentucky 

8 

357 

120 

2 

Ih 

h5 

Michigan 

20 

- 

- 

28 

6 

10 

Missouri 

13 

698 

llh 

100 

35 

100 

Ohio 

Ih 

7 

88 

15 

16 

19 

Wisconsin 

- 

- 

- 

5 

15 

13 

Midwest  Area 

77 

616 

IiI5 

Ihh 

321 

Arizona 

17 

3 

Ih 

35 

23 

175 

California 

17 

h 

- 

50 

10 

750 

^Colorado 

11 

6 

56 

10 

ho 

ho 

Kansas 

16 

5 

105 

20 

18 

116 
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STATE 

Commodities 
for  which 
Goals 

Established 

County 

Goals 

Establi^ed 

for 

Individual 

Commodities 

Number  of 

Counties  fcr 
Which  Goals 
Established 

Draft  or 

Discharge 
Cases  on 
Which 
Report 

Made 

Surveys 

and 

Reports 

on 

Critical 

Materials 

Requests 

for  Pri¬ 
ority 
Ratings , 
Crawler 
Tractors 
Processed 

Nevada 

- 

- 

16 

""  IS  ■ 

10 

New  Mexico 

11 

9 

31 

25 

399 

25 

Oklahoma 

16 

h 

77 

7 

23 

68 

Texas 

78 

1,075 

2U0 

25 

25 

275 

Utah 

Ih 

29 

29 

•  5 

16 

Uo 

Southwest  Area 

ibt; 

1,135 

552 

193 

569 

1,199 

Idaho 

6 

6 

^3 

10 

19 

200 

Minnesota 

10 

89 

89 

38 

23 

75 

Montana 

13 

2 

56 

15 

17 

200 

Nebraska 

10 

200 

93 

20 

7 

25 

North  Dakota 

11 

7 

53 

65 

18 

100 

Oregon 

7 

2 

36 

5 

20 

70 

South  Dakota 

9 

300 

67 

3 

15 

6 

Washington 

8 

277 

39 

17 

53 

78 

v;yoming 

9 

175 

23 

12 

i;8 

20 

Northwest  Area 

.  83 

1,058 

U99 

,  185 

220 

77h 

Total  States 

568 

6,151 

2,678 

7,017 

1,396 

3,573  , 

m 


Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
Tobacco  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 
Workload  Data  for  Fiscal  Year  1952 
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SUG/\E  PROGRAM 


Purpose  Statement 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  sugar  program,  carried  out  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  to  protect  the  welfare  of  domestic 
producers  and  to  provide  consximers  with  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  attainment  of  these  objectives  involves  the 
determination  of  United  States  consumption  requirements,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  quotas  to  regulate  imports  of  sugar  produced  in  foreign  areas 
and  marketing  of  sugar  produced  in  domestic  areas,  and  the  making  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane. 

The  continental  United  States  produces  sugar  from  both  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane.  Additional  quantities  of  sugar  are  produced  from  sugar  cane 
in  Hatreiii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  domestic  sugar  out¬ 
put,  produced  at  a  higher  cost  per  unit  than  in  foreign  areas,  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  nation's  requirements.  To  meet  total  needs,  the 
United  States  must  import  substantial  quantities  of  sugar  from  foreign 
areas,  mainly  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

If  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar  were  permitted  entry  into  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
prices  to  domestic  consumers  \mder  ordinary  circumstances  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  slightly  lower.  However,  under  the  present  wage  standards  in 
domestic  producing  areas,  unlimited  imports  (unless  accompanied  by  a 
substantially  higher  tariff)  would  place  domestic  producers  in  an  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  competitive  position,  or  would  force 
drastic  wage  reductions  in  domestic  areas.  Moreover,  the  economy  of  most 
of  the  domestic  cane  sugar -producing  areas  is  dependent  on  sugar -producing 
crops  for  which  there  is  no  feasible  alternative. 

Quotas^  -  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  provides  the  quota  system  to 
balance  supply  with  demand.  Under  quotas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act,  determines  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  the 
consumption  requirements  for  the  coming  year.  The  consumption  requirements 
for  the  calendar  year  1953  have  been  established  at  7^700^000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

The  quota  provisions  of  Public  Law  l40,  82nd  Congress,  approved  September 
1,  1951 #  became  effective  January  1,  1953.  Basic  1952  calendar  year  quotas, 
under  existing  legislation,  for  the  five  domestic  producing  areas  -  do¬ 
mestic  beet,  mainland  cane,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  - 
total  4,268,000  tons  and  for  the  Philippines,  974,000  tons.  Additional 
imports  to  meet  1952  requirements  were  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  98.64 
percent  to  Cuba  and  I.36  percent  to  a  group  of  other  foreign  countries. 
Effective  January  1,  1953 ^  basic  quotas  for  the  five  domestic  producing 
areas  total  4,444,000  tons  and  for  the  Philippines,  974,000  tons.  The 
additional  requirements  will  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  96  percent  to 
Cuba  and  4  percent  to  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 


Production  Adjustment  -  The  Act ■ provides-  that  if  production  in  any  area 
i/vill  be  greater  than  the  quantities  necessary  to  fill  quotas  and  provide 
a  normal  carry-over  inventory;,  restrictive  proportionate  shares,  expressed 
in  acres  or  sugar,  shall  be  established.  '  A-  restrictive  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  result  in 'the  production  of.  sugar  to  meet. the  quota  and  pro¬ 
vide  normal  carry-over  for  the  area,  .The  quota,  for  the  area  "is  divided 
among , individual  growers,  and  as  one  of. the  conditions  for  payment,  pro- 
, dqptlon .must  not  exceed  the  proportionate- share. 

Payments  Domestic  producers  of '  sugar  beets  receive  conditional  payments 
averaging  about  h1>2,50'  per  ton- of  beets.  For  producers  of  sugar  cane  the 
payments  within  the  various  domestic  " producing  areas  range,  from  about 
BO'.cents  .to,.|l*62  per  ton  of  cane.  The  Sugar  Act  imposes  a  special  tax 
■of.  50 - P.ents  . pe'r,  hundredweight' of  sugar,  ravir  value,  on  all  manufactured 
:s.ugar -  from. ;p.uga,r  beets  or  sugar  "cane  either  produced  , in  or  brought  into 
•the  continental  United  States,  -  ■  '  ■  ■  ' 


Revenue  -r.  From,  the  inception  of  tlie  program  in  the.  1938,  fiscal  year 
through  the  fiscal  year  1952,  ?';?1,053,162, 686  of  sugar, '.excise  and  import 
taxes  have  been  collected  while ■ expenditures  under  the, program  have 
amounted  to  only  ,^802,233^655. 


.  ..Appropriated'  funds' 


Appropriated, 

■  -  ‘1953  ■ 

v64,998,776' 


auSiet"^ 

,  Estimate, 

-  V.V.  ■  .. 
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(b )  Sugar  Act  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  1953 . .  .65,000,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to: 

Section  I4II . . . . .  $765 

Section  I4I2 . . . . . .  ii59  _ -1,22U 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953,  and  base  for  1951i . .  ™6Ii,998~,776 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195ii .  59, 6ii5', 000 

Decrease . . . . . . . . . . ..... .... .  -Fi3F3777^ 


SUMARY  OF  DECREASES,  195U  .  :  . 

A  decrease  in  mandatory  payments  to  sugar  producers  for  the 

1953  crop.. . . .  -5,298,776 

A  decrease  in  administrative  expenses  by  reducing  operations  . 

to  minimum  level. . . . . . . . . ; . . . . . .  -55,000 


PROJECT  STATMENT- 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increases  :  1954 

or  :  Revised 

Decreases  : (estimated) 

1,  Payments  to  sugar 
producers: 

(a)  Continental  beet  area 

(b)  Continental  cane  area 

(c)  Offshore  cane  area.... 

Total  Payments . 

2*  Operating  expenses . 

Total  available  or  estimate... 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Sections  ijll  and  Ul2 . 

25, 919,785 
8,968,000 
33, 631,876 

32,706,776 

.5,815,000 

2U,978,22U 

• 

• 

» 

-$8, 692 , 552*:  $2ii,  OlU,  22h 
+I,61i9,000:  7,1|6U,000 

•a,7tih,i76t  26,723,000 

68,519,661 

63,500,000 

-S,29B,.776;3ti,201,22ii' 

a); , 

1,1^80,359 

■  i,Ii98,776 

(2)  -55,000:  i;iili3,776 

70,000,000 

.6lt3  998,776 

59,6ii5,000 

+1,22U 

i 

: 

. 

» 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate . 

70,000,000 

65,000,000: 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

A  decrease  of  $5,353,776  in  this  item  for  195U  consisting  of: 

(1)  Decrease  of  $5,298,776  for  conditional  payments  to  sugar'  producers  on 

1933  cro^  . . 

The  1953  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  provided  $63,500,000  for  payments  to 
producers.  The  production  of  sugar  from  the  L952  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
h,319,U50  short  tons,  raw  value*  Based  on  statutory  rates  provided  in  the 
Sugar  Act  of  191^8,  conditional  payments  there’onder  will  require  a  total  of 
$60,509,000  for  the  1952  crop,  $3,537,776  of  x-Jhich  was  made  available  from 
the  1952  appropriation.  Funds  not  required  for  1952  crop  payments  out  of 
the  1953  appropriation  will  be  used  for  payments  on  the  1953  crop,  thereby 
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reducing  the  amount  required  to  be  appropriated  in  the  19Sh  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill.  ^ 

The  production  of  sugar  from  the  1953  crop  is  estimated  at  l^,^599>000  tons, 
an  increase  of  279,550  tons  over  the  1952  crop.  Payments,  to  producers  with 
respect  to  a  1953  crop  production  of  U, 599^000  tons  are  estimated  at 
:;;>6U,730,000.  • 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  source  of  financing,  payments  to  producers 
by  areas,  tonnage  of  production  and  the  number  of  payees  under  the  1951^ 

1952,  and  1953  programs: 


Source  of  Financing 


Crop  Year 

Appro¬ 

priation, 

1952 

Appro¬ 

priation, 

1953 

Budget 

Estimate, 

195ii 

Increase 

or  decrease, 
19$h  com¬ 
pared  with 
1953 

Total  on 
program 
year  basis 

1950  crop 

program. 

^>Ii,353,000 

60,628,885 

3,537,776 

1951  crop 

nroeram . . 

$60,628,885 

60  “lOb  000 

1952  crop 

.«56,971,22lt 

6,528,776 

-56,971,2211 

+5l,672,!ilt8 

1953  crop 

program. . . ; . . 

J;;58,201,22li 

6ii,  730,000 

Total  program 
payments 

- 

68,519,661 

s 

0  .  ■  ^ 

63,500,000!  58,201,22ii 

-5.298,776 

Payments  to  Producers 


Area  of 

Production 

1951 

Crop 

1952  Crop 
(Estimated) 

1953  Crop 
(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease, 
1953  comparec 
with  1952 

Payments  to  sugar 

producers: 

Continental  sugar  beet 
area . . . . 

®25,919,785 

,^26, 178, 000 

530,5113,000 

$+1:,  365, 000 

Continental  sugar  cane 

area . . . . 

6,U68,000 

9,11:3,100 

19,000,000 

98,000 

8,315,000 

9,IiU0,000 

i6,iao,ooo 

166,000 

7, 1:61:,  000 
10,11:7,000 
16,1:10,00'0 
166,000 

-851,000 

+707,000 

Hawaii . . . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . . 

.  . 

Total . 

60,628,885 

60,509,000 

61:,,  730, 000 

+1:,  221,000 
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Production 

(Short  tons,  rax^  value) 


Area 

19^1 

Crop 

1992  Crop 
(estimated) 

1993  Crop 
(estimated' 

Increase  or 
decrease  1993 
compared  x-iith 

1992 

Continental  sugar  beet  area 
Continental  sugar  cane  area 

Hawaii . . . 

Puerto  Rico...... . 

Virgin  Islands.. . . . 

Total . 

1,5U0,000 

Ul9,000 

996,000) 

1,372,000 

7,U00 

l,5i|0,000 

997,000 

1,020,190 

1,190,000 

12,000 

1,800,000 

900,000 

1,097,000 

1,190,000 

12,000 

+260,000 

-97,000 

+76,990 

h,33h,hOO 

1,319,1x90 

U,999,000 

+279,990 

Ps^rees 


Area  of  Production 

1991 

Crop 

1992  Crop:  1993  Crop 
(estimated)  (estimated) 

Number  of  payees: 

Continental  sugar  beet  area . . 

ia,ii39 

8,781 

1,199 

17,03U 

911 

li2,000 

10,290 

1,199 

19,000 

911 

90,000 

10,290 

1,199 

19,000 

911 

”  ”  cane  ”  . 

Hax^aii . . . . . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . . . 

Total . 

68,96U 

72,960 

80,960 

(2)  Decrease  of  ^$^,000  in  administrative  expenses 


The  reduction  of  '6^5,000  is  attributable  to  economies  that  xd.ll  be  made  by- 
reducing  to  a  minimum  level  Washington  and  field  operations. 


# 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed,  changes  in  language  of  this  item  as 
follox^s  (nexiT  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to' cany  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  19U8  X?  U.S.G.  1101-1160),  /^65, 000,000/ 
'^$9|6U^,000,  to  remain  available  until  June  JO  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  expenditures  (including 
transfers)  from  this  appropriation  for  other  than  payroents  to 
sugar  producers  shall  not  exceed  //L, 500,000/  Jil,i|[t5,000.^ 

The  proposed  change  in  language  decreases  the  amount  of  the 
administrative  expense  limitation  from  'l,500,b00  to  v)l,iil;5jb00, 
consistent  iJith  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  estimates  for  operating 
expenses. 
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(c)  Su^ar  Act  Program 


Appr opriat ion  Act ,  1953  . . . 

Reductions  pursuant  to;  ’  ’  I 

Section  4ll  . . . . . .  $7^5 

Section  412  . . . . .  459- 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953*  aiid  base  for  1954  . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . . . 

Decrease  . . . . . . . . . . . 


$65,000,000 


-1.224 
,  64,998,776 
64.700.000 
"  -298..2Z6 


SlRIiiARY  OF  lifCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1954 

A  decrease  in  mandatory  payments  to  sugar  producers  for  the 

1953  crop  . . . 

To  increase  adraiziistrative  expenses  incident  to  establishment 
and  implementation  of  restrictive  proportionate  shares  in 
Puer  to  Rico  . . . . . . . . .  | . 

'  I  • 

PR0Ji:iCT  STaT3K!T.iT  | 


-348,776 

+50,000 


Project 


.1952 


:  •  1953| 

' (estimated) 


Inpreases 

or 

Decreases 


;  1954 

( estimated) 


1.  Payments  to  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers; 

(a)  Continental  beet 

area 

(b)  Continental  cane 

area  . . . 

(c)  Offshore  cane  area 

Total  payments  , 

2.  Operating  expenses  .... 

Total  avAilable  or  estimate 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tions  4ll  and  412 


$27, 928.661; $29, 175, poo 


-$625,000 


6,800,000;  8,415^000 

33.791.000;  25.910:000 


68. 519.661;  63.500^000 


-925,000 
.-tj.  201. 224 


1.480.339;  1.4981776 


-348.776 


$28,550,000 

7,490,000 

27.111.224 


63.151.224 


+50.000 


1.548.776 


70.000.000;  64.998.776 


-298.776;  64.700.000 


+a.224 


Total  appropriation  or  ;  :  | 

estimate  .  ;  70.000.000;  65.000.000 


f 

IlTCRSiiSES  Ai'lD  DECI^tEA^ES 


( 1 )  Decrease  of  $348.776  for  conditional  payilenis  to  sugar  producers  on 


1953  crop. 


The  1953  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  provided  for  $63,500,000  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers.  The  production' of  sugar  from  the  1952  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  4,389,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  Based  on  statutory  rates 
provided  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  conditional  payments  thereunder  x/ill 
require  a  total  of  $61,000,000,  The  balajice  of  $2,500,000  v/ill  be  used 
for  payments  on  the  1953  crop,  thus  reducing  the  amount  required  to  be 
appropriated  in  the  1954  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill, 

I 
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The  production  of  sugar  frord  the  1953  crop  is  estimated  at  4,559*000  tons, 
an  increase  of  170,000  tons  over  the  1952  crop. .  .Pajrments  to  producers 
with  respect  t6'a  1953  crop  production  of  4,559*000  tons  are  estimated  at 
$65*651,224.  .  .  . j . . .  ^ 

Tl^e  'fpllowing -tahles  '  indicate  ' tlie  source  of  financing,  payments  to  pro-  ..  - 
ducefs  hy"  arehs, 'tdiihage  of  product^ion  and  the.nuipher  of  payees  under  the 
I95ir.  1952,  arid  '1953  'programs:  _  ^ .  . . ..... 

Source  <|f  Financing  • 

:  _  :  I  :  .  J.  Increase  :  ■> 

:  ‘  Appro-  :  '  ’Aopro4  !  Budget  :or  decrease,  :  ‘i'otal  on  , 

Crop  Year  pTrlation,':’  priatieh’,'  •' Estimate,*:’  1954  com-  •  program  ,  . 

:  '  1952  1953 1  19.54  :  pared  v/ith  :year  basis 

....  I  I  ,  .r...,,.,,,.  _ _ _ ^ £ a  .  .  ■  -  -  -  -Wi.i  i.  ■  • ..... — — 

.  ‘i  ^  ^  . . . '  .  *  .  '  '  *j  •  '  '  •  *  j  j 

1950  crop  :  :  I  :  j 

program  ,,,  :$4,550,000:  |  - {  - ;  -  - 

1951  crop  j  :  f-  : 

program  i6l, 469,661:  ■  i‘ -:  -  $61,469,661 

1952,., crop  .  . ' :  :  .  f  :  . ;  ; 

progrtua  2,5OO,OO6:$6l,OOO,0OO:'  -$61,000,000:  63,500,000 

1953  crop  • :  :  |  :  . :  .  ,  . 

program  , . ,  ;  2.500.000:63.151.224:  +60.651.224:  65.651.224 

r  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  . 

Total  pro-  ■  ;  .|  s 

-gram- pay- ‘  '  |  :  '  '  . 

ments  ...  ■:68. 519.661:  63. 500. 000:63. 151. 224;  -348.776: 

. ;  ’  '  Payments  !to, Producers  :  , 

■  ■■  :  '  ;■  :  Increase  or 

Area  of  1951  j  195,2  Crop  ;*  1953  Crop.  ;  decrease, 

Production  '  ;  '  Crop'  '  :( estimated) ;.( estimated);  1953  compared 

_ _ _  t'  _ :  .  .  -  !  ..With  1952 

:  -  iy.  .  :  ^  i  ■■ 

Payments  to  sugar  pro-  :  '  '  . t  :  : 

ducers:  ;  :  :  ■ 

Continental  su^^ar  :  .  f;.  : . 

beet  area .  ;$26,42^,66l|$28,i75,000:.$3i.050,000:  +$2,875,000 

Continental  sugar  ;  ;  ; 

cane  area  ......  :  6,800,000:|  8,415,000:  7,490,000;  -925,000 

Haimii  .  ;  9, l43,000;|  10,970,000:  10,971,224:  +1,224 

Puerto  lice  ;  19*000,000;!:  15,755*200;  15,974.000;  +218,800 

Virgin  Islands  ...  : _ 98.000;!  184,800; _ 166.000; _ -18.300 

«  *  •  <•  . 

Total  ...tf.;..'..  ;  61. 469. 66l£^6_3_._500. 000:  65.651.224;  +2.*151.224 


Production 

(Short  tons,  raw  value )j- 


i  :  Increase  or 


Area 

1951 

Crop 

1952  Crop  .i  1953  Crop 
(estimated)?:  (estimated) 

lJ 

decrease, 
1953  compared 
with  1952 

Continental  sugar 
"beet  area 

1,550,000 

1,610,000 

1,300,000 

+190,000 

Continental  sugar 
cane  area 

419,000 

550,000 

500,000 

-50,000 

Hawaii  . . . 

996,000 

1,097,-000 

1,097,000 

-  - 

Puerto  Rico 

1,372,000 

1,120  ^'000 

1,150.000 

+30,000 

Virgin  Islands 

7.400 

IR’.OOO 

12.000 

.  - 

Total 

4.344.400 

+170.000 

Payees 


Area  of  Production 

451  crop 

1953  Crop 
(estimated) 

Humber  of  Payees: 

Continental  sugar  beet  area  *,,,.* 
Continental  sugar  cane  area  .,,,,, 

Hawaii  . 

Puerto  Rico  . . . . . 

Virgin  1  slejid.s  ••••«•••••••»•••••• 

I 

« 

Total  . . 

,r  • 

41,766:  42,000 

1  10,250;  10,250 

i'  1,199;  1,199 

17,034:  18,000 

511:  511 

50,000 

10,250 

1,199 

18,000 

511 

• 

7O.76O:  71.960 

79.960 

(2)  Increase  of  $50,000  for  administrative  expenses  incident  to  establish 

ment  and  implementation  of  restricti'^e  proportionate  shares  in  Puerto  Rico , 


ITeed  for  Increase;  Proportionate  shares  for  su^ar  ca,ne  farms  must  he 
established  for  each  crop  since  toa,rketing  within  such  shares  consti¬ 
tutes  a  condition  for  payments  i?o  producers  under  the  Su,^ar  Act  Pro¬ 
gram,  Restrictive  proportionate  shares  are  required  in  any  area  when 
the  production  ii^ill  he  greater  than  the  quantities  necessary  to  fill 
the  sugar  quotas  effective  for  the  area  and  provide  a  normal  carry¬ 
over  inventory  for  such  area,  , Marketings  of  sugar  cane  from  the  1952- 
53  Puerto  Rican  crop  v;ill  he  restricted  in  order  to  attain  a  better 
balance  between  sugar  production  and  marketings  and  to  avoid  excessive 
carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of.^  1953.  Moreover,  it  nov;  appears  inev¬ 
itable  that  restrictive  propoiftionate  shares  with  respect  to  the  1953- 
5^  Puerto  Rican  crop  \ifill  have  to  be  imposed  to  limit  sugar  production 
to  marketing  quotas  for  that  area. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  increase  of  $50»000  in  administrative  expense  limita¬ 
tion  is  requested  for  chec’ring  compliance  with  1952-53  proportionate 
shares  in  Puerto  Rico  and  for  establishing  proportionate  shares  for 
the  1953-5^  crop. 
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This  v;ork  involves  ^he  determination  of  an  individual  marketing  quota 
for  approximately  17,500  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  prescribed 
in  the  propo.rtionato  share  determination,  the  dissemination  of  individ- 
Tial  quotas;  reallotment  of  deficits  in  farm  marketings,  verification  of 
•prodtiGtion  'against  individual  quotas  and  marketing  tolerance  and  the 
calculation  of  the '-quantity  of  sugar  on  which  Sugar  Act  payments  may  be 
,, made..  Other  v/orkload  problems  involve  the  administration -of  the  special 
provisions  -of  the  proportionate  share  determination  which  are  designed 
to  protect 'the  interests  of  share  croppers,  share  tenants,  new  and  small 
grov/ers  and-  the  handling  and  processing  of  appeals,' . . 

■  GiiAjlCrE  IK  'LAhOUAGB 

■  ■  .  ■  f  '  ^  '  ;  . 

The  estimates'  include  proposed  changes  in  language  uf 'this 'item  as  follows 
(new  language',  tuiderscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in -brackets) : 

k 

,  ..  „To"  enable  the.  Sacrqtar.y  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions'  of 

. the  Sugar  Act  of  1^48  (?  U.S,C.  IIOI-II6O) ,  [$65,000,000] 

ip64.700.000.  to  renlain  available  until  June  30  of  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year';  Provided,  That  expenditures  (including  . . 

■transfers)  from  thdb  appropriation  for  other  than  payments  to 
sugar:  producers 'Shap-l' hot  exceed  (,$1.500.0001  $1. .5 50.000. 

The  proposed  change  in  .langmge  increases  the  amount  of  the  administrative 
expense  limitation  from,  $1,. 500,000  -to.  ,$1.,.550,000  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  inplementation  of  restrictive  proportionate  shares  in  Puerto 
Picp  as  explained  in  morq  detail  above,  ,  . . - . 
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STATUS  OF  Px^OGRAM 


The  program  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
insures  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  maintains  a 
healthy  and  competitive  domestic  sugar  industry  of  limited  size  and 
contributes  to  the  economic  and  political  stability  of  our  natural 
foreign  supply  areas,  tlius  improving  our  import  and  export  trade  in 
other  commodities* 

Consumer  Requirements 

The  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine,  in 
December  of' each  year,  the  consumer  requirements  for  the  succeeding  year. 
This  determination  may  be  revised  during  the  course  of  the  year  as  actual 
consumption ■ requirements  warrant. 

The  following  factors  are  used  in  determining  consumer  requirements: 

1*  Level  of  consumption  duri.ng  preceding  yearj 
2*  Deficiency  or  surplus  in  inventories  of  sugarj 
3*  Level  and  trend  of  consumers’  purchasing  power; 

4*  Changes  in  population  ahd  demand  conditions; 

5*  Relationship  of  wholesale  refined  sugar  prices  to  the  consumers’ 
price  index  for  two  periods: 

a.  The  calendar  year  for  which  the  consumer  requirement 
determination  is  made,  and 

b.  The  period  between  January-^tober  1947* 

Sugar  Requirements  and  Distribution 

Based  upon  consumption  requirements,  statutory  quotas  in  terms  of  absolute 
quantities  for  the  donestic  areas  and  the  Philippines  are  established. 

The  shares  of  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries  are  expressed  as  a  residual. 
The  quotas  for  the  calendar  year  19^1  were  decreased  from  8,250,000  short 
tons  to  7>900,000  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  demand  resulting  frcan  the 
utilization  of  excessive  inventories  built  up  during  the  preceding  infla¬ 
tionary  period.  The  1952  quotas  were  established  at  7^700,000  short  tons, 
400,000  tons  less  than  the  quotas  would  have  been  had  not  a  price  stimulus 
been  needed. 


Basic  and  adjusted  quotas  for  the  calendar  years  1951  aid  1952  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


:1951  Quotas 

final  :1952  Quotas 

ab  of  7/i'B/F2 

Production  Area 

:  Basic 

i  Adjusted  :  Basic  : 

Adjusted 

i,  ;  L 

: 

:Short  tons:  (raw  valued 

1,600,000 

524,810 

1.052.000 

Domestic  be et. 

•  ooo#  T  Moo  000  • 

Mainland  cane 

?  '500J000:  '500J000: 

Puerto  Rico. . 

:  956,4798  910,000: 

*  6-COOt 

6,298 

77lt,000 

2,7Wi,308 

U3.I*29 

T770DTOT — 

Philippines. ***....*.*•** 

9  V-/^VW9 

»  782,000:  974,000: 

:  2,947,175:  2,424,571: 

:  46,040:  33,429: 

7.900;'000':  T;70073C50r 

Cuba 

Other  foreign  countries.. 

•*.:  36,040 
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Sstimating  nariceting  Allotments 

The  Act  provides  that  marKeting  allotments  be  established  for  any  area, 
if  necessary  to  afford  each  processor  an  opportvinity  to  market  his  fair 
share  of  the,  area's  quota  and  to  avoid  disorderly  marketing.  A  market¬ 
ing  allotment  program  is  in  effect  for  Puerto  itlco  with  respect  to  the 
calendar  year  195^  and  such  a  program  is  contemplated  for  the  area  in 
calendar  year  1953* 

Establishing  Restrictive  Proportionate  Shares 

Proportionate  shares  for  sugar  cane  farms  must  be  established  for  each 
crop,  since  marketing  within  such  shares  constitutes  a  condition  for 
payments  to  produce^  mder  the  bugar  Act,  Restrictive  proportionate 
shares  are  required  in  any  area  when  indi. cations  are  that  production 
will  be  greater  than  the  quantities  qecessary  to  fill  the  sugar  quotas 
for  the  area  and  provide  a  normal  carry-over  inventory  for  such  area. 
Marketings  of  sugar  cane  from  the  1952-53  Puerto  Rican  crop  will  be 
restricted  in  order  to  attain  a  better  balance  between  su.iar  production 
and  marketing  qiotas.  Moreover,  it  now  appears  inevitable  that  restric¬ 
tive  proportionate .  shares  with  respect  to  the  1953’-54  Puerto  Ricaq  crop 
must  be  continued  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  stpcks  in  excess. of 
marketing  quotas  and  carry-over  requirements. 


Payments  to  Producers 

Pursuant  to  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1946,  conditional  payments 
totaling  nearly  ipSO, 000, 000  were,,  made  to  about  70,000  sugar  beet  and 
sugar  cane  producers  in  23  States  and  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  idco  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  with  respect  to  the  crop  year  1951*  These  producers  quali¬ 
fied  for  payments  by  meeting  certain  standards  with  respect  to  child 
labor,  wage  rates,  proportionate  shares  established  for  the  farms,  and 
, in  the  case  of  processor-producers,  payment  of  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  purchased  from  oHier  producers. 
Included  in  these  payments  was  about  >^2,600,000  for  partial  crop  losses 
covering  bona  fide  acreage  abandonment  or  crop  deficiencies .resulting 
from  drought,  flood,  storm  freeze,  disease,  or  insects.  Acreage 
abandonment  payments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one-third  of  the  normal 
yield  of  ccmmercially  recoverable  sugar  on  the  acreage  abandoned,  .  Crop 
deficiency  payments  on  harvested  acreage  are  made  on  the  difference 
between  actual  yield  and  80  percent  of  normalyield. 


The  base  rate';aC  payment  to  producers  is  80  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar 
commercially  recoverable,  raw  value.  This  rate  is  scaled  down  for  farms 
which  produce  in; excess' of  350  tons  of  sugar  and  declines  to  a  minimum  of 
30  cents  per  100. pounds  on  that  part  of  the  farm’s  total,  production  in 
excess  of  30^006. short  tons  of  sugar, 

.,  Total;  payments  made  to  producers  in  the  seyqral.  sugar-producing 

areas the  part  of  these  payments .which  relates, to.acreage-abandonment 
ahd  crop  deficiencies^  and  the-number  of 'payees .for. tfee*1950  and  1951 
crop  years  are  shown.',  in  the  ■  following  tablej .  •• 


Payinents  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  19hd  and  Number  of  Payees,  in  the  Domestic  Sugar 
Producing  Areas,  Crop  Years  1950  and  1951  1/ 
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Sugar  Tax  Collection 
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The  Act,  through  an  arnendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  imposes  a 
tax  of  cents  per  hundred  po^Jinds  of  sugar,  raw  value,  on  all  beet  or 
cane  sugar  processed  in  or  imported  into  the  continental  United  States. 
The  following  table  shows  the  taxes  collected  compared  ^vLth  obligations 
under  the  sugar  program; 


Fiscal 

Year 

Sugar  Tax  -Collections 

Total 

Obligations 

Excise  Tax  •  Import  Tax 

Total 

1938 

t 

^30,569,130  ;  <^2,812,488 

"^^33, 381, 618 

$22,074,400 

1939 

65,414,058  ;  3,494,636 

68,908,694 

52,460,654 

1940 

68,145,358  ;  5,461,115 

73,606,473 

47,212,400 

1941 

74,834,839  ;  4,876,470 

79,711,309 

47,677,678 

1942 

68,229,303  ;  3,778,003 

72,007,806 

47,869,513 

1943 

53,551,777  :  3,383,987 

56,935,764 

55,638,374 

1944 

68,788,910  ;  3,906,567 

72,695,477 

54,818,026 

194^ 

73,293,966  ;  3,262,197 

76,556,163 

52,359,899 

1946 

56,731,986  :  3,059,490 

59,791,476 

48,418,425 

1947 

59,151,922  :  4,755,224 

63,907,146 

53,343,569 

1948 

71,246,834  :  3,275,^92 

74,522,726 

54,794,413 

1949 

76,174,356  ;  4,139,l6l 

80,313,517 

71,380, 810 

1950 

71,108,029.:  3,899,072 

75,087,101 

59,935,494 

1951 

80,191,884  :•  3,468,405 

83,660,289 

63,750,000 

1952 

78,473,191  :  3,603,936 

82,077,127 

70,000,000 

Total 

995,986,043  ;  57,176,643 

1,053,162,686  1/ 

802,233,655 

1/  Tax  collections  exceed  total  program  obligations  in  the  amount  of 
"^2^0,929,031  for  fiscal  years  1938.  through  19^2. 


Fair  Wage  and  Price  Determinations 

Among  conditions  which  producers  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  must  meet 
to  be  eligible,  for  Sugar  Act  payments,  is  the  payment  of  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  wage  rates  to.  persons  employed  on  the  farm  in  the  production,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  harvesting  of  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets.  Another  require¬ 
ment  for  producers  who  are  also  processors  of  sugar  cane  ,or  sugar  beets 
is  the  payment  of  fair  and  reasonable-  prices  for  sugar  cane  or  sugar 
beets  purchased  from  other  producers.  The  Sugar  Act  requires  that 
determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable'  wages  and  prices  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  after  holding  public  hearings  and  after  making  appropriate 
investigations.  Determinations  of  wages  and  prices  are  issued  annually 
for  each  of  the  domestic  areas;  i,e,,  sugar  beet,  mainland  cane,  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
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^  1.  Wage  determinations  were  issued  covering  work  performed  on  farms  in 

the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  sugar  cane  or  sugar 
beets  in  each  of  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas.  The  results 
achieved  are  summarized  below: 


Area 

Action  Taken  as  Compared  with  Wage  Determination  in 
Previous  Fiscal  Year  ■ 

Mainland  Cane 
Florida 

Basic  time  rates  for  all  classes  of  workers  increased 

5  cents  per  hour.  •  s 

Louisiana 

Harvesting 

No  change  in  basic  wage  rates.  Wage  increment  under 
wage-price  escalator  increased  from  6.^  cents  to  10 
cents  per  9-hour  day  for  each  full  10-cent  increase 
in' the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  above  .1b6.00  per 
cTvb.  for  each  2-week  period. 

Production 

and 

Cultivation 

No  change* in  basic  wage  rates.  Wage  increment  under 
wage-price  escalator  increased  from  9  cents  to  7,5 
cents  per  9-hour  day  for.  each  full  10-cent  increase 
in  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  above  '^^6,00  per 
cwt,  for  each  2-week  period. 

^  Puerto  Rico 

Basic  wage  rates  for  all  classes  of  workers  related 
to  a  sugar  price  level  of  o^5.00  per  cwt,  rather  than 
'*^3,80  per  c-wt,,  and  increased  11  cents  per  8-hour 
day  above  1951  wage  rates  effective  at  the  ‘!>5,00 
sugar  price  level.  Wage  increments  under  wage^price 
escalator  increased  from  it. 5  to  5  cents  per  8-hour  “  ' 
day  for  each  10-cent  increase  in  the  average  price 
of  raw  sugar  above  !55,00  for  each  2-week  period. 

The  lower  wage  scale  provided  in  former  determina¬ 
tions  for  "interior"  farms  was  eliminated.  The 
effect  of  such  changes  was  to  increase  ininimum  wage’ 
rates  on  other  than  interior  farms  approximately 

6  percent  and  on  farms  previously  classed  as 
interior  farms  approximately  11  percent. 

Virgin 

Islands 

No  change  in  basic  wage  rates 

Hawaii 

No  change  in  basic  minimum  wage  provision  which 
requires  payment  of  wages  as  agreed  upon.  Under 
collective  agreements  affecting  the  majority  of 
workers  and  birding  upon  both  parties  by  provision 
of  the  determination,  the  basic  minimum  wage  for 
unskilled  workers  increased  from  80  cents  to  91 
cents  per  hour  and  rates  for  other  classes  of 
workers  increased  by  approximately  the  same  amount. 
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Area  Action  Taken  as  Compared  with  Wage  Determination 

in  Pre^Tious  Fiscal  Year  (Continued) 

Sugar  Beets 

California,  south-  No  change  in  basic  minimum  wage  rates, 
western  Arizona, & 
southern  Oregon 


No  change  in  basic  piecework  rates  for  harvest¬ 
ing  and  weeding  and  for  thinning  and  hoeing  con- 
ventiofially/  cultivated  fields.  Piecework 
rates  for  thinning  machine-blocked  fields  and 
for  thinning  and  hoeing  fields  on  which  no 
finger  work  is  required  increased  '^il.OO  per 
acre,  or  about  8  percent,  in  all  except  one 
wage  district,  Basic  minimum  hourly  rates 
increased  5  cents  per  hour, 

Basic  wages  were  increased  by  action  of  the  wage-price  escalator  pro¬ 
visions  of  determinations  for  certain  areas.  In  Louisiana,  the 
escalator  resulted  in  increases  up  to  30  cents  per  9-hour  day  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  cultivation  work.  In  Hawaii,  the  wage-price  escalator  of 
the  collective  agreement  resulted  in  increases  up  to  lOi-  cents  an  hoi.ir 
above  basic  minimum  wages.  In  Puerto  Rico,  workers  received  up  to 
'^1,26  ner  8-hour  day  by  action  of  the  wage-price  escalator  in  the  last 
half  of  19^1  and  up  to  75  cents  per  8-hour  day  during  the  first  half 
of  1952,  '  ■ 

Fair  and  reasonable  price  deterrrdnations  were  issued  for  each  of  the 
domestic  areas.  These  determinations  set  forth  the  minimum  prices 
which  processor-producers  must  pay  for  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  pur¬ 
chased  from  other  producers.  In  Louisiana  and  Flori.da,  no  changes  were 
made  in  basic  minimum  price  requirements,  but  the  molasses  payment  pro¬ 
vision  was'  changed  to  relate  such  payment  to  more  curremt  production 
data  and  provision  was  made  for  negotiating  payments  for  frozen  sugar 
cane.  In  Puerto  Rico  changes  were  made  as  to  the  period  used  for 
determining  the  sugar  price  on  which  settlement  with  growers  is  based, 
the  calculation  of  selling  and  delivery  expenses  was  simplified  and 
changes  were  made  regarding  the  price  of  sugar  cane  from  which  over¬ 
quota  sugar  is  made.  During  the  fiscal  year,  determinations  for  two 
sugar  cane  crops  were  issued  for  Hawaii,  The  determination  for  the 
1951  crop  approved  existing  adherent  planters’  contracts  and  provided 
specific  price  terms  for  newly  developed  contracts  between  processors 
and  independent  growers.  In  the  1952  crop  determination,  basic  prices 
were  unchanged.  Provisions  were  included  limiting  allowable  dieduc¬ 
tions  and  charges  to  producers  which  might  affect  the  basic  price  for 
sugar  cane.  The  actions  taken  required  the  payment  to  independent 
growers  of  approximately  the  same  proportionate  share  of  market  returns 
from  raw  sugar  and  molasses  as  that  paid  to  adherent  planters. 


Regions  other  than 
California,  south¬ 
western  Arizona,& 
southern  Oregon 


2,  Following  the  relaxation  of  sugar  export  controls,  an  amendment  to 
the  Puerto  Rico  fair  price  determination  was  issued  which  permitted 
settlements  with  producers  for  sugar  cane  from  which  was  made  raw 
sugar  sold  to  the  world  market  on  the  basis  of  the  price  actually- 
received  for  such  raw  sugar.  Interpretations  of  price  determina¬ 
tions  were  also  made  as  the  result  of  unusual  circumstances 
affecting  supplies  and  movement  of  sugar. 

3.  A  comprehensive  administrative  report  sumiiiarizing  and  comparing 
costs,  returns,  profits,  and  related  data  for  the  production  and 
processing  of  sugar  cane  in  all  the  domestic  areas  was  issued.  The 
stucfy  of  costs,  margin  requirements  and  package  differentials  for 
the  domestic  sugar  refining  industry,  commenced  in  May  1951^  was 
completed  and  an  administrative  report  will  be  issued  shortly.  A 
survey  of  workers’  performance  in  the  sugar  beet  area  during  the 
1951  crop  was  undertaken  and  completed.  The  reports  are  utilized 
in  determining  fair  and  reasonable  wages  and  prices. 

U.  A  stucfy  of  costs,  returns,  profits  and  related  data  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  processing  of  sugar  beets  was  commenced  in  March  1952. 
Necessary  field  work  on  farms  was  completed  by  August  1952  while 
the  processing  phase  of  the  study  will  be  conducted  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

5«  To  provide  data  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1914-8,  cost  data  for  all  the  domestic  sugar  areas  are 
projected  to  current  crops  and  marketing  years  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Wage  and  price  determinations  were  issued  for  all  areas  for 
which  hearings  were  held  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
except  the  Florida  price  determination  for  the  1952  crop.  Analysis 
for  this  determination  is  in  progress.  Economic  analyses  of 
matters  pertinent  to  wages  and  prices  are  continuously  in  progress. 

Program  Administration 


The  Sugar  Program  is  administered  in  the  county  by  elected  county  and 
community  committeemen  and  in  the  State  by  a  State  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  is  composed  of  resident  farmers. 

Administrative  expense  allocations  to  States  are  based  upon  workload 
indicators  for  the  previous  year  adjusted  to  reflect  any  contemplated 
changes  in  program  operations. 

A  weight  is  assigned  to  each  factor  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  the 
total  financial  requirements  for  State  and  county  office  operations 
and  funds  are  distributed  among  the  States  on  that  basis. 

The  following  tables  set  forth  the  workload  data  derived  from  operating 
statistics  upon  which  fiscal  year  1953  allocations  were  based  for  the 
Sugar  Program. 
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Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
Sugar  Act  Programs 
VJorkload  Data  for  Fiscal  Year  1952 


State 

or 

Territory 


Arizona  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

I daho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

lovja  . . . 

Kansas  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

New  Mexico  . 

North  Dakota  . 

Ohio  . 

Oregon  . 

South  Dakota  . 

Texas  . . . 

Utah . 

Washington  . 

Wisconsin  . . 

Wyoming  . 

Total  sugar  beets  . 

Florida  . 

Hawaii  . . . 

Louisiana  . 

Puerto  Rico  . 

Total  sugar  cane  . 

Total  sugar  program  . . 


Number  of 

: Number 

; Applications 

Farms  on 

of 

Summarized 

Number  of 

which 

:Appli- 

Child  Labor 

Counties 

Computa- 

ca- 

and  Wage 

rtions  Made 

tions 

Rate  Cases 

Sugar  Beets 

1 

14 

- 

31 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

30 

6,750 

14,998 

5,500 

23 

14,100 

U,oo6 

14,290 

k 

20h 

2  oil 

20I4 

k 

27 

27 

27 

k 

25 

25 

25 

10 

300 

II42 

1I45 

3I4 

14,900 

14,627 

5,300 

23 

995 

79I4 

978 

22 

2,000 

1,550 

1,850 

23 

1,975 

1,830 

1,830 

I4 

I43 

35 

35 

8 

I47O 

I470 

50 

20 

1,069 

1,069 

1,070 

3 

726 

600 

636 

3 

130 

139 

1I4O 

3 

31 

31 

31 

15 

3,100 

2,626 

2,626 

6 

609 

609 

609 

22 

900 

l,0l40 

l,0l|0 

11 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

3on 

■  30,958 

27,4426 

2^7985 

Sugar  Cane 

I4 

25 

25 

25 

- 

1,130 

1,130 

1,130 

20 

5,l4ll; 

5,028 

5,028 

- 

18,700 

16,530 

16,530 

2i4 

22,713 

22,713 

328 

56,227 

50,139 

51,699 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PHOGRAI4 


Purpose  Statement 

This  program,  authorized  by  the  National  School  Lunch  xict  of  June  4,  19^6, 
is  designed  to:  (l)  improve  the  health  end  well-being  of  the  Nation’s 
children,  and  (2)  broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  conmoditiese 

Federal  assistance,  in  the  form  of  both  fuuls  and  food,  is  provided  to 
States  and  Territories  for  use  in  serving  nutritious  midday  meals  to  chil- 
dron  attending  schools  of  high  school  grades  and  under.  To  bo  eligible 
for  participation  in  this  program  schools  must  operate  their  lunch  rooms 
on  a  non-profit  basis  and  must  comply  with  minimum  requirements  sot  forth 
in  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  State  oducationa]  agency  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

3ach  State  must  submit  a  plan  of  operation  for  approval  of-  the  Department 
by  July  30  of  each  year.  Meals  served  must  meet  minimum  nutritional 
roqiiiroments  established  by  the  Department  of  ,Li.gri culture.  The  Type  A  or 
"complete"  lunch  furnishes  l/3  to  l/2  of  the  daily  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  of  the  child;  the  Type  B  meal,  less  adequate  nutritionally,  contains 
the  same  nutritional  elements  but  in  smaller  quantities;  and  the  Type  G 
meal  consists  of  l/2  pint  of  milk  only. 

Each  State’s  share  of  the  total  funds  ava,ilablo  is  determined  by  a  formula 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  ij.ct  v/hich  takes  into  account:  (l)  the  Jiumbor 
of  school  children  in  the  State,  a-nd  (2)  the  relation  of  the  per  capita 
income  in  the  United  States  to  the  per  capita  income  in  the  State,  The 
funds  are  paid  to  the  States  in  quarterly  insta-llraonts  and,  upon  submis¬ 
sion  of  claims  to  the  State  a-geiicy,  schools  are  reimbixrsed  for  a  portion 
of  the  food  cost  of  each  meal  served,  Maximua  Eoderail  reimbursements  for 
meals  are  9  cents,  6  cents,  and  2  cents  for  typos  A,  B,  and  C  meals, 
respectively.  Lunches  must  be  served  free  of  charge,  or  a-t  reduced  'prices 
to  children  \irho  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  lunch. 

Federal  funis  paid  to  a  Sta.to  must  be  matched  from  soxircos  within  the 
State,  From  1951  through  1955f  Sta,tos  must  contribute  $1,50  for  each 
Federal  dollar.  Beginning  in  195^  States  must  contribute  $3.00  for  every 
Federal  dollar. 


In  addition  to  the  cash  assistance,  food  is  purcha-sed  and  distributed  by 
the  Department  under  authority  of  Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  In  making  these  purchases,  consideration  is  given  to:  (1)  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  foocls  in  order  that  they  may  assist  in  meeting 
the  minimum  nutritional  requirements,  and  (2)  the  current  market  situa¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  the  food  p'urchasos  represent  the  most  economical  and 
effective  use  of  available  funds.  The  National  School  L'unch  Program  pro¬ 
vides  the  largest  single  outlet  for  s'urplus  comiaodities  purchased  under 
the  authority  of  Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  ai.djustmout  i^ct,  as  amended, 
and  price  siipport  commodities  uiidor  Section  4l6  of  the  -iigricultural  a*ct 


appropriated  fionds 


Appropriated, 

1953 

$83,364,269 


igei 
Estimate , 
1954 

^  *JS~00€>,OG  O 


(c)  National  School  Lunch  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  19^3 
Reduction  pursuant  to: 


Section  UU***********************  $1>107 

Section  Ul2. 2,11$ 


Adjusted  appropriation,  19$3i  and  base  for  1954 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  19$Ii«**« . 

Decrease*  . . . . . . 


|83,367,U91 


»*3,222 

W,  364,269 

7$ *000, 000 

«8,36U,269 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  19$U 

Reduction  in  |;ood  Assistance  to  be  offset  anticipated  increases 
in  surplus  commodities  which  will  be  madecavailable  to  schools 


in  19$U. .  -^280,000 

Reduction  in  estimated  operating  costs. . . . .  «6U|269 


PROJECT  STATE^ENT 


• 

# 

Project  :  19$ 2 

• 

3515  r 

• 

• 

(  estimated): 

Decreases 

1 — 

:  Revised 

:  (estimated) 

• 

• 

1*  Food  assistance.* : $81,903, 361 
2*  Operating  expenses:  1,330,388 
Uhobligated  balance*:  133,772 

Tnt.fli . 

* 

$81,9  2$,000: -$8,280,000(1) 
1,U39,269:  -84,269(2) 

1  $73,61*5,000 

1  1,355,000 

:  — 

.  7c  000  000 

• 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Sections  4ll  and  : 

412 . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

%  3,222: 

•  i  ^  i  yjyjyj  j  \j\jyj 

• 

• 

Total  appropriation  : 

or  estimate*. ..**•:  83,367»$2L 

• 

« 

63,367,U9i! 

DECREASES 

The  proposed  reduction  ef  ^8,364^269  in  this  item  consists  of  the  fallowing 

(1)  A  reducticgi  of  .1^8,280,000  in  Fo»d  Assistance  based  on  an  increase 

In  tiie  estimated  ^antities  of  surplus  commodities  to  be  available 

for  distribution  to  schools  in  1934* 


This  reduction  is  possible  because  the  present  outlook  is  for  cai- 
tinued  availability  of  a  large  volume  of  Section  32  commodities  in 
fiscal  year  195U*  The  Section  32  estimate  provides  for  the  pxirchase 
of  highly  nutritious  foods  such  as  beef,  fresh  and  dried  fruits, 
fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  butter,  eggs  and  milk— "all  of  which  are 
essential  in  a  well-balanced  diet*  Availability  of  these  commodities 
in  the  fiscal  year  19$U  will  provide  food  assistance  to  schools  at 
approximately  the  same  le-rel  as  in  19$3* 

(2)  A  reduction  of  $64,269  in  operating  expenses  will  be  effected  ty 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  technical  services  which  the  Department 
furnishes  to  State  agencies  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  Program* 


7^, 


V 


■s. 


*  •->.  *, 


r‘:.- 


■  ’'if  -V 

. ,.  /  r  ■  •■'Tt., 


i  'f  t » 


knl-'.  y'-i  3>,>.  ■" 

^  :  ■  ;  ■  ■.'/  .  -.  .■'.’■v- ’  ...c^  xc^yi  Ly.  ■  y  - 

- ■  '.  c  -,,  y:’/ yy  -.d  -ylJ 
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(d)  National  School  Lunch  Program 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . .  $83»367»491 

Reduction  pursuant  to:  / 

Section  4ll . ^ .  $1,107 

Section  412  . •  2.115  _ -3 . 2^2_2 

ii-djusted  approprio-tion,  1953*  "base  fp'r  1954  . . .  83,3^,269 

Biidget  Bstimate ,  1954  . . . >••.. .  83 .365.000 

Change  (Increase  to  round-off  estimate)  /. . . .  '^'731 


PROJECT  STiiTEKEINT 


I 


Project 


1,  Food  assistance 

2,  Operating  expenses 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total 

Reduction  pursuant  to 
Sections  4ll  and  412  ,,, 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . . 


1952 


$81,903,3.61 

1,330,388 

mJzi 


83,367,^21 


83.,  367. 521 


1953 

( estimated) 


$81,925,000 

1,439,269 


83,364,269 


.tlx22^ 


■83.367.491 


Increase 


+$731 


+731 


1954 

( estimated) 


$81,925,000 

1,440,000 


83,365,000 


i 
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ST/.TUS  OF  PROGRi'J-I 


The  School  Lunch  Prograra  is  designed  to : 

Broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  cormiioclities  by; 

a.  providing  an  expanded  market  for  agricultural  comuioditics 
through  local  purchases  of  food  by  school  lunch  programs  in 
cominercial  channels  of  trade j 

b.  Serving  as  a  valuable  outlet  for  agricultural  comiriv; cities 
purchased  by  the  Departnont  to  alleviate  local  and  seasonal 
su27pluscs| 

c.  expanding  the  outlet  for  highly  nutritious  foods,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  of  nutritional  cloficicnciosj 

d.  introducing  a  wider  variety  of  foods,  thus  crca.ti.ng  a  demand 
for  comraodities  that  many  housewives  would  not  otheimso  buy. 

2.  Iraprove  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children  by; 

a.  provi-ding  them  a  well-balanced  lunch  at  scliool  to  help  fill 
their  daily  nutritional  requircraents. 

E:!q)orienco  indicatos  that  children  t-iho  get  lunch  under  this 
prograra,  corapared  with  those  whc;.  do  not,  show: 

.(1)  more  rapid  gain  in  weight  and  heightj 

(2)  better  attenclancc  re  cords  j 

(3)  improvement  in  scholastic  standing^ 

(!a)  better  deportmenti 

(5)  higher  resistance  to  colds  and  other  illnesses. 

b.  Developing  proper  and  nutriti..no3-ly  beneficial  food  habits 
which  will  continuG  in  later  life. 

Current  activity  under  the  program  includes; 

1.  Furnishing  cash  assistance  to  schools  for  food  purchases  b^: 

a.  apportioning  among  the  States  and  Territories  a  minimuia  of 
75  percent  of  the  total  food  assistanco  funds  available  on 
the  basis  of  need  as  indicated  by: 
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(1)  state  per  capita  income  compared  with  United  States 
per  -  capita  income, 

(2)  State  population  of  children  5  to  17  years  of  age, 

b.  paying  the  apportioned  funds  to  State  agencies  on  a  quarterly 
basis  to  enable  them  to  reiiaburse  participating  schools  for  a 
portion  of.  the  food  cost  of  lunches  served  when  the  schools: 

(1)  agree  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis j 

(2)  serve  .meals  meeting;  miniiaum  nutritional  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the , Seer. t ary  of  Agriculture^ 

•  (3)  offer  luncheon  to  al].  children  attending  the  school  and 
serve  it  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  children  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  costj 

(Iq)  agree  to  purchase  commodities  designated,  by  the  Secretary 
of  i.griculture  as  being  in  abundance. 

c.  paying  the  funds  diirectly  to  participating  private  schools 

in  the  2?  States  and  Hawaii  where  State  laws  forbid  disburse- 
ment  of  Federal  funds  by  State  agencies  to  private  schools. 

(L  proportionate  share  of  the  State's  total  apportiormiont  is 
set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 

2.  Furi ashing  food  items  to  sdiools  for  lunch  programs  by; 

a.  purchasing  foods  under  Section  6  of  the.  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  help  schools  moot  nutritional  roquiremonts  most  econom¬ 
ically  and  by  arranging  distribution  tlircugh  approved  State 
distributinr  agencies^ 

(1)  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  23  percent  of  tho  food 
assistance  funds 3 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  their  nutritional  value  and  acceptability 3 

(3)  in  areas  idiorc  they  are  .aost  needed.  „ 

b,  distributing  tc  schools,  through  approved -State  distributing* 
agencies,  coimmodities  acquired  under  the  appropriation  for 
removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (Section  32)3 


i 
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c.  distributing'  to  schools,  throu4;;h  approved  State  distributing 
agencies,  coiuviodities  acquired  by  the  Coivii.iodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  Section  IlLd  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9» 

3»  Furnishing  administrative  an^,.  technical  assistance  to  State 

agencies  and  participating  schools  with  respect  to; 

a.  handling  of  funds | 

b.  purchase  and  storage  of  fooeij 

c.  proper  use  of  equipment^ 

d.  preparation  and  serving  of  meals | 

e.  maintenance  of  records  and  preparation  of  reports. 

reviews  and  audits 

a.  annual  audits  of  the  records  of  State  agencies  and  selected 
schools! 

b.  comprehensive  achainistrativo  analyses  of  State  agencies' 

operations  undnr  the  program!  .  . 

c.  administrative  reviews  in  individual  schools  as  necessary. 
Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends 

The  National  School  Inonch  Program  in  19^2  continued. to  benefit  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  children.  In  1952  school  lunch  programs  purchased 
locally  appro xiraately  ;j)250,276,000  worth  of  agricultural  commodities-- 
536,765^000  more  than  in  1951* 

I.  Extent  'of  Participation 

A.  Over-all  participation  increased  in  1952 

“  Final  figures  for  fiscal  year  1951  revealed  a 
peak  in  March  of  56,177  participating  schools  with  an 
average  for  the  principal  school  months  (September  through 
June)  of  59,12L|..  Figures  for  1952  indicate  peak  participa¬ 
tion  in  February  totaling  56,725  —  an  increase  of  5U8 
schools.  The  number  of  schools  participating  during  the 
10-month  peihod  (Soptonber  through  June)  of  fiscal  year 
1952  averaged  U9,657,  an  increase  of  533  schools. 
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2*  Cliilc^-rcn  -  In  fiscal  year  19^1  poak  participation  totaled; 

038719 U  children  (in  Novumbcr  1950)  with  a  lO-raonth 
■  average  (Sopterabcr  through  Juno)  of  7^ 595^126.  Reports  for 
1952  show  a  poak  of  9^320,359  (in  November  1951)  and  a  10- 
month  average  of  8,075,990* 

^ •  Participation  by  month 

1*  MontlfLy  participation  in  1952  showed  nijre  fluctuation 

than  in  1951^  particularly  in  April  and  May  as  participa¬ 
tion  declined  more  than  seasonally  when  a  number  of  schools 
ceased  operations  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  continue''  f^r 
the  ba].ancc  of  the  year* 


Participation  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Prograjg 


Fiscal  Years  1951  end  1952,  by  Month 

Number  of  Schools  j  Number  of  ChilcTcn 

Fiscal  Years  :  Fiscal  YeaTs 

I93r  :  19^2  s  1951  2  l'^2 

July  . . 

i.ur’ust . 

September 

October  ....... 

NC'Veraber . . 

December . 

January  . 

February  . 

March  . . 

April  . . 

May  . 

Juno  . 

• 

• 

1,590  :  1,616 
5,698  ;  5,5l8 

53,592  ;  55,531 
50,681  ;  52,132 
55,536  j  55,651 
55,529  j  56,167 
56,000  ;  56,606 
56,159  :  56,725-Jf 
56,177^:-  :  56,350 

55,619  :  55,5.51  ■ 
59,525  :  58,096 

15,735  :  15,985 

166,137  s  165,687 
687,519  :  656,175 

7,055,602  :  7,928,262 
8,239,010  :  8,893,315 
8,638,195^^:  9,320,359-j:- 
8,625,561  :  9,158,115 
8,602,376  :  9,073,317 
8,580,125  *  8,792,330 
8,216,202  s  8,735,769 
8,101,881  j  8,365,715 
7,370,550  :  7,653,075 
2,622,866  :  2,730,090 

Average, 

Sept. -June  ..  59,125  t  59,657  :  7,595,126  ;  8,065,035 


Peak  month 

Extent  of  participation  by  State  is  indicated  by  Table  I 
Qn?-ntity  and  Quality  of  M^als  Served’' 

A.  Quantity  -  floru  children  in  participating'  schools  wore 
fed” nutritious  lunches  over  a  longer  period  of  the  school 
year  judging  by  (1)  the  high  participation  at  the  cutset 
of  the  school  ycar|  (2)  the  maintena.nce  of  this  high  rate 
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throughout  the  school  yoarj  and  (3)  the  increase  in  total 
nuaiibor  of  racals  served#  The  total  nur.iber-  of  racals  served  was 
about  107,000,000  greater  --  an  estimated  1,500,000,000.  in 
1952  coraparod  with  about  1,393,000,000  in  195l« 

B.  Quality  -  lypc  L  meals  incn.ased  9*6  percent  in  1952  compared 
with  1951,  while  other  t;>'pe  meals  increased  only  1.9  percent. 
In  1952,  68.8  percent  of  all  meals  sorvod  wore' Type  A —  a 
complete  meal  furnishing  I/3  to  l/2  of  one  day’s  nutritive 
requirements, 

III.  Method  of  financing,  the  Pro g raiii 


Estimated  Funds,  by  Sources,  Fiscal  Years  1951  and  1952  a/ 


:  Fiscal  Year 

Change 

:  1951 

1952 

1952 

:  ■  ■  Amount 

/jiiourit 

from  1951  • 

Federal  Appropriation  j  ^83, 500,000  b/ 

$83,367,491  c/ 

-$132,509 

Z 

Sources  within  the  : 

States:  ■'  i  ■ 

Payments  by  :  ■ 

children  207, 213, 000 

241,900,000 

/  34,687,000 

State  and  local  :  . 

govern]', lent  j 

appropriations . . ;  46, 477, 000 

52,000,000 

/  5,523,000 

Other  local  con-  : 

tributions  32,627,000-  ■ 

■  38>000>000 

/  5,373,000 

«»  > 

♦ 

Total,  State  ■  :  '  ■ 

'  ' 

Contributions  ...... :  286,317,000- 

331,900,000 

/  45,583,000 

« 

Orand  Total,,  Funds  '  . 

.'.vailablo . .  369,817,000 

415,267,491 

45,450,491 

a/  1952  data  prelird-nary,  ■  . 

B/  In  addition,  commodities  valued  at  .;j)34, 8OO,  000  wore  distributed 
under  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Cormaoditios"  (Section  32) 
and  Section  116  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949» 
c/  In  addition,  coriffiioditi--s  valued  at  approximately  |l6, 600,000  vjerc 
^  distributed  under  "Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  C  -oimodities" 
and  Section  I16  of  tho  Agricultural  Act  of  1949* 


IV.  Benefits  to  Agri culture 


Correiodities  utilized  during  19^2  in  the  School  Lunch  Prcgrcifi  cost 
approximately  :'ij)282,000,000.  Of  this  am  unt,  over  -0230,000,000 
•was  expended  by  schools  locally  —  both  Fcde'ral  and  State  funds. 
The  remaining  $32,000,000  is  tlm  estimated  cost  cf  alrno-st 
197,000,000  pounds  of  com...oditics  whj.cli  the  D^jpartm-nt  purchased 
and  distributed  to  schools  under  Section  6  :;f  the  •^'^ational  School 
Lui.ich  Act,  Section  I4I6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9,  und 
•'Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultura],  Ccimcdities"  (Section  32). 

Ccrm'iioditics  Purchased  and  Distributed  to  School  Lunch  Prograiiis 

Fiscal  fear  1952 


3"  "3  . .  **  'Quantity  :  Estimated 

Gomodity _  (Pounc-s)  t  Cost 


Section  6  -  National  School  Lunch  net  :  : 

Beans,  dry  , . :  9  ,  9  86,1407  :  $835,670 

Beans,  green,  canned .  :  6,601,709  t  6914,6)48 

Cheese,  iunerican  process  . . :  10,198,530  :  5,171,557 

Cherries,  ■  so;ur  pitted,  canned  .  :  8,732,910  :  1,270,121 

Peaches,  canned  .  :  19,376,859  :  2,681,182 

Peas,  green,  canned . :  5, 506,5l6  :  565,05l 

Peanut  Butter . :  '5,799,277  :  1,223,835 

Prunes,  dried  .  :  10,076,356  :  1,369,539 

Tomatoes,  canned .  :  15,658,855  :  1,615,823 

Tomato  paste . :  6,122,362  j  1,081,885 

Tomato  puree  . . .  1,982,983  :  I8l,8l6 

Total,  Section  6  . , .  :  93'2, 7W ‘:157590, OlT^ 


Section  32-- -Removal  of  Surplus  i.gui cultural  i  % 

Conmioditics  '  ~  ;  : 

Apples,  fresh . :  59,231,262  2  2,707,719 

Honey . :  12,583,650  :  1,933,716 

Milk,  d  ried  . . . . . :  13,000,329  :  2,679,368 

Orange  Juice,  concentrated, . . .  :  17,279,728  :  3,271,053 

Pecans,  shelled  . . . . .' . '  :  3,305,883  :  2,501,328 

Total,  Section  32  .  :  95,259,81t^'  ;  12; 99371^1 


Section  5l6- -Agricultural  Act  of  1959  :  ; 

Egxs,  dridd  . . . .  ;  3,555,019  :  3,589,560 

Grand  Total  . m  196,786,605  M)32',172, 760 


Table  II  shows,  by  State,  e  stirratod  value  ' -of  comrioditics  distributed  to 
schools  in  fiscal  year  1952. 
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V*  Significant  Factors  Affecting  Progrojn 

A.  Fodcral  Reiriibursomc-nt  per  Meal  Doclinos  -  As  statv^d  above,  the 
number  of  lunches  sei-vcd  increased  from  1,393^000,000  in  19!?1 
to  1,500,000,000  in  1952.  This  increased  participation  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increa.se  in  the  school  lunch  appropriation 
has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  average  Federal  reimbursement 
per  meal  (for  all  meals  served)  from  )4*9  cents  during  1951  to 

cents  during  1952*  For  the  same  period  the  rate  for  Typo  A 
meals ■ declined  from  6,3  cents  to' 5*5  cents, 

B.  Increased  Operating  Costs  -  There'  has'  been  a  significant  in- 
creasc'  throughout  the'  country  in  sch:-':l  lunchroom  operating 
costs., 

C. «  Smaller  volume  of  USDA  donated  'commodities  -■  During  the  fiscal. 

year  1952’,  the  Value  of  coiiimoditics  made  available  to  schools 
by  purchases  from  Section  6  funds,  distribution  of  price  support 
(Section  Ijld)  and  Surplus  Removal  (Section  32)  ccmiiir  ditics, 
averaged  2,8  cents  for  each  meal  served  exclusive  of  tj^DC  . 
(milk  only).  This  is  a  I4O  percent  decrease  under  the  per-meal 
vailuc  of  donated  commodities  distributed  in  1951* 

■VI.  1953  Activity: 

A,  Participation  and  nuiiiber  of  meals  served: 

1.  Based  on  preliminary  reports,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
tlian  10,000,000  children  will  participate  in  the  Natir^nal 
School  Lunch  Program  this  fiscal  year. 

2,  The  number  of  meals  to  be  served  is  estimated  at  more  than 
1.5  billion,  about  70  percent  of  which  will  bo  complete, 
or  Type  A  meals. 


B,  Commodities  Purchased  and  Distributed  by  the  Departraont 


Commodity 

Sechion  6  (July- Nov  ember’) 

Beans,  dry  . . . 

Beans,  green,  c  anned  . . . 

Cheese  . . 

Peaches,  canned  . . . 

Peas,  green,  canned  .... 

Peanut  Butter  . 

Tomatoes,  canned  ........ 

Tomato  paste,  canned  . . . 

Total,  Section  6 


;  Quantity 

:  (Pounds) 

Estimated 

Cost 

* 

• 

:  11,091,900 
;  h,  325, 018 

:  l.h,190,000 
:  8,938,872 

:  7,8h2,h20 
:  3,657,h33 
:  I6,201,h60 

:  8,051,  )472 

^^980, 112 
h9h,h21 
6,138,675 
l,257,78h 
82h,93h 
986,602 
1,718,73U 
l,2h8,071 

:  . 

r 137^^9, 333 
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B.  CoriTiiioditics  Purchased  and  Distributed  by  the  Department  -ntinuad) . 


Com-.cBity 


Quantity 

(Pounds) 


Sc-ctii-n  32  ( July-Octobcr) 

Apples,  frush  . . . 

Cherries,  canned  . 

Ergs,  shell  . . 

Milk,  dry  . . . . 

Pears,  fresh 


1469,392 

2,269,020 

3,2  80,1428 

3,329,329 


Estiinatcd 

Cost 


$33, 702 
300,  Ia8 
1,937,983 
1,121,8214 


Orange  Juic-..,  c: 
Turkeys,  frozen 


.  j  6,739.617 

1,134,3214 
3,363,931 
..  722,128 
132,737 

n centra ted  ....... 

n  32 . 

“8r369,W 

C .  Amendine nt  to  the  Ha  tional  Cchcol  Lun eh  x,ct 

The  National  School  Luncli  j^'.ct  vjas  amended  through  Public  Law  3l8, 
approved  July  12,  1932  te  provide  a  more  equitable  share  of  Federal 
assistance  to  the  Territories* 


The  amendment  removes  tlie  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from 
the  l-pcrcent  limitation  in  the  apportionment  of  funds  to  the 
Territories,  These  two  Toriu-torics  wd21  participate  in  the  total 
apportionment  on  the  same  basis  as  the  I48  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia 


In  addition,  the  Territory  of  Guai.i  was  made  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Prc'gram  under  the  same  terms  as  .Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  The  amendment  further  provides  tiiat 
the  apportionment  to  these  three  Territories  may  not  be  loss  per 
child  than  that  of  the  State  having  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
among  the  liS  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Aaska  and  Hawaii# 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production  and  M^irketing  Administration  TABLE  I 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  CHILDREN  PARTICIPATING 
Fiscal  Tear  1952 


Elementary  &  Secondary  Schools 


Children  in  Elementary  &  Secondary  Schools 


State 

Total 
Number  1/ 

Number 
Partici¬ 
pating  2/ 

Percent 

Partici¬ 

pation 

Total 

Enrollment  1/ 

Number 

Participating 

2/ 

Percent  : 

Parti  cipati  on  s 

(1)  ' 

(2) 

(3) 

(a) 

(5) 

: 

Alabama 

h,101 

1,366 

33.3 

697,256 

259,199 

37.2  ; 

Arizona 

580 

258 

kk.5 

ia6,357 

52,777 

36.1  : 

Arkansas 

2,6U5 

927 

35.0 

ai5,l57 

156,826 

37.8  : 

California 

U,8U8 

2,820 

58.2 

1,916,055 

599,826 

31.3  : 

Colorado 

1,871 

2:76 

25.2, 

250^580 

57,;322 

22.9 

Connecticut 

1,103 

338 

30.6 

338;a98 

6l,ai5 

18.1  ; 

Delaware 

233 

76 

32.6 

55,07a 

11,908 

21.6  : 

District  of  Columbia 

225 

178 

79.1 

lia,5l3 

39,893 

3a, 8  t 

Florida 

2,013 

81:6 

a2„o 

a70,928 

186,917 

39,7  : 

Georgia 

U,013 

1,389 

3a.6 

728,363 

281, a21 

38.6  : 

Idaho 

853 

389 

2:5.6 

126,023 

a5,783 

36.3  : 

Illinois 

5,1:66 

3,02:7 

55.7 

l,a65,08l 

536, 6a5 

36.6  ; 

Indiana 

3,1:55 

1,297 

37.5 

759,a69 

228,751 

30.1  ; 

Iowa 

7,819 

1,105 

12:. 1 

535,50a 

165, 6a8 

30,9  : 

Kansas 

i:,728 

809 

17.1 

377,70a 

79,207 

21.0 

Kentucky 

5,551 

1,227 

22.1 

617,05a 

203,956 

33,1  : 

Louisiana 

2,i:31 

1,673 

68.8 

568, 6a9 

330, 9a2 

67,0  : 

Maine 

1,781: 

52:9 

30,8 

193,968 

a7,980 

2a,7  : 

Maryland 

1,302 

656 

5o.a 

aoa,826 

128,022 

31.6  ; 

Massachusetts 

2,837 

1,850 

65,2 

8aa,3ii 

303,979 

36,0  : 

Michigan 

5,293 

2,l5l 

ao,6 

l,259,a87 

363,517 

28.9  : 

Minnesota 

6,107 

1,300 

21.3 

567,683 

22a, 129 

39,5  i 

Mississippi 

a,  877 

1,106 

22,7 

539,781 

172,592 

32.0  : 

Missouri 

7,52:5 

1,689 

22. a 

7ai,23a 

21a, 316 

28.9 

Montana 

1,U90 

227 

15.2 

117, 8a6 

26,625 

22.6 

Nebraska 

5,677 

2:27 

7.5 

257,382 

52,987 

20.6 

Nevada 

210 

66 

31. a 

26,310 

7,a65 

28. a  ! 

New  Hampshire 

6U8 

276 

a2.6 

98,3a5 

22,119 

22.5  : 

New  Jersey 

2,326 

1,131 

a8,6 

8aa,ia8 

200,362 

23.7  : 

New  Mexico 

903 

26k 

29.2 

I65,a50 

37,086 

22. a  : 

New  York 

8,3U5 

3,208 

38.a 

2,a97,90a 

8a9,272 

3a.O  : 

North  Carolina 

3,895 

1,U35 

36.8 

892,062 

375,538 

a2.1  : 

North  Dakota 

3,32:9 

617 

i8.a 

126,391 

39,0a 

30,9  : 

Ohio 

5,030 

1,692 

33.6 

l,a00,999 

339,950 

2a. 3  : 

Oklahoma 

2,963 

1,669 

56.3 

a52,366 

ia5,578 

32.2  ; 

Oregon 

1,1:52: 

583 

ao.i 

272, lao 

82,211 

30.2  : 

Pennsylvania 

8,810 

2,753 

31.2 

1,907,29a 

a02,570 

21.1  i 

Rhode  Island 

2i83 

236 

as. 9 

138,75a 

27,189 

19.6  : 

South  Carolina 

3,732 

1,361 

36.5 

a99,0l5 

205, 7a8 

a.2  : 

South  Dakota 

3,758 

217 

5.8 

128,955 

20,a98 

15,9  : 

Tennessee 

h,9$h 

1,911 

38.6 

675,58a 

253,723 

37.6  ; 

Texas 

7,829 

1,72:9 

22,3 

i,a3o,ao7 

38a,178 

26.9  J 

Utah 

521 

335 

6a.3 

155,667 

61,812 

39.7  : 

Vermont 

91:0 

312 

33,2 

76,aaa 

22,9k9 

30,0  : 

Virginia 

3,U67 

1,21k 

35.0 

617, ia9 

225,080 

36.5  : 

Washington 

1,689 

820 

a8.5 

a29,253 

116, 9a8 

27,2  ; 

West  Virginia 

2:,  2:63 

1,2:07 

31.5 

aa9,o25 

125,589 

28.0  i 

Wisconsin 

7,12:8 

1,861 

26.0 

638,027 

18a, 923 

29.0  ; 

Wyoming 

709 

118 

16.6 

61,09a 

16,723 

27. a  ; 

CONTINENTAL  U.S, 

166,2:73 

53,2ai 

32.1 

23,a91,566 

9,029,135 

31,7  i 

TERRITORIES 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Total  Territories 

U.S.  and  TERRITORIES 

102: 

213 

2,l6l 

32: 

9 

163 

2,03a 

3k 

8.7 

76,5 

9a.l 

100.0 

ia,871 
112,913 
a32,l57 
3/  7,516 

1,166 

68,995 

216,651 

a,ai2 

7,8  J 

61.1  : 

50.1  : 

58.7  : 

2,512 

272K0 

89,2 

567.1:57 

291,22a 

51.3  : 

168,985 

55,651 

32.9 

29,059,023 

9,320,359 

32.1  i 

1/  Source:  U,  S.  Olfice  of  Education.  Data  for  19U9-50. 

2/  November  1951  ■.  The  number  of  schools  and  children  may  have  been  higher  in  some  States  during  other 
months,  but  November  was  the  peak  month  in  tenns  of  children  particinatlng  nationally. 

3/  Includes  private  school  data  for  195l» 
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UiJITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 


TABLE  II 


Estimated  Value  of  Commodities 
Distributed  to  School  Lunch  Programs 
Fiscal  Year  1952 


State 

Section  32 

Section  6 

Section  816 

Total  1 

Alabama 

Sli90,227 

S578,568 

*107,110 

*1,175,925: 

Arizona 

7U,501 

127,570 

79,958 

282,025: 

Arkansas 

513,539 

351:, 757 

275,730 

1,188,026: 

California 

521,587 

619,555 

86,880 

1,230,022: 

Colorado 

115,605 

126,688 

23.158 

265.887: 

Connecticut 

lu3,2llL 

10l:,732 

- 

287,973: 

Delaware 

28,068 

23,998 

- 

52,066: 

District  of  Columbia 

28,515 

13,71:5 

- 

82,260: 

Florida 

255,820 

1:09,790 

23,331 

688,981: 

Czeorgia 

1:^0,532 

606,066 

68,089 

1,118.687: 

Idaho 

52,863 

87,1:81 

- 

180,388- 

Illinois 

ii02,5lU 

608,368 

9,226 

1,020,108: 

Indiana 

192,983 

3la,793 

2,298 

537,078: 

Iowa 

118,756 

306,759 

11,136 

866,651: 

Kansas 

203.565 

166,015 

35,350 

808.930: 

Kentucky 

3U7,607 

1:1:3,298 

85,587 

876,852: 

Louisiana 

611:,  003 

871,701 

680,719 

2,126,823: 

i-iaine 

92,636 

67,875 

- 

160,511: 

^■‘arj'-land 

120,590 

162,687 

- 

283,277: 

Massachusetts 

ii08,ii77 

228,363 

60,600 

697.880: 

i-Iichigan 

399, 0U2 

368,955 

63,792 

831,789: 

Minnesota 

2iil;,0l5 

315,702 

3,333 

5'>3,050: 

Mississippi 

275,198 

388,182 

58,085 

717,865: 

Missouri 

263,269 

1:80,958 

12,373 

756,600: 

Montana 

29,353 

68,628 

- 

97,981: 

Nebraska 

71,252 

69,776 

185,093: 

Nevada 

6,3U5 

18,31c 

- 

28,655: 

New  Hampshire 

73,900 

1:9,899 

3,181 

126,980: 

New  Jersey 

261,897 

202,81:2 

58,793 

519,532: 

New  Mexico 

85.685 

72,913 

79,188 

237,782: 

Nev;  York 

821:,  886 

81:9,196 

88,783 

1,716,825: 

Kortti  Carolina 

508,128 

71:6,502 

167,720 

1,822,350: 

North  Dakota 

52,365 

53,239 

1,237 

106,881: 

Ohio 

756,505 

653,233 

66,317 

1,876,055: 

Oklahoma 

262,321 

31:2,651: 

213,073 

818,088: 

Oregon 

62,790 

179,61:6 

113,297 

355,733: 

Pennsylvania 

605,117 

1:21,21:0 

82,773 

1,069,160: 

Rhode  Island 

35,385 

28,579 

6,787 

70,711: 

South  Carolina 

316,567 

1:68,990 

60 ,  li  88 

886,025: 

South  Dakota 

62,750 

33,853 

- 

96.603: 

Tennessee 

^26,633 

590,288 

238,901 

1,351,822: 

Texas 

676,1:89 

873,680 

112,691 

1,662,860- 

Utah 

82,251: 

139,969 

60,600 

282,823: 

Vermont 

1:6,193 

36,1:66 

- 

82,659: 

Virginia 

293,880 

362,858 

11.135 

667,873: 

'Vasningtcn 

11:2, 502 

268,931 

35,703 

887,136: 

West  Virginia 

213,361: 

262,226 

127,285 

602,875: 

Wisconsin 

176,1:1:0 

220,723 

397,163: 

Viyoming 

15,973 

39,891 

- 

55,868: 

Total  Continental 

United  States  ,  , 

12,566,177 

lli.888,158 

3,088,560 

30.538,895: 

Territories: 

Alaska 

23,695 

3,393 

- 

27,088: 

Hawaii 

1:9,770 

153,505 

- 

203,275: 

Puerto  Rico 

326,856 

531,81:3 

505,000 

1,363,299: 

Virgin  Islands 

26,686 

13,517 

- 

80,203: 

Total  Territories 

1:27,007 

701,858 

505,000 

1,633,86^ 

GRAND  TOTAL 

12,993,181: 

15,590.016 

3,589,560 

32.172,760: 

11-7-52 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Purpose  Statement 


The  programs  under  this  appropriation  include  a  number  of  activities  to 
facilitate  the  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products.  These  activities  are 
grouped  into  five  functional  categories;  (l)  market  news  service,  (2)  in¬ 
spection,  grading  and  classing,  and  standardization,  (3)  improvement  of 
marketing  practices,  (4)  freight  rates  for  farm  products,  and  (5)  regu¬ 
latory  activities. 

The  market  news  service  provides  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
timely  information  on  movements,  supplies,  demand,  quality,  condition, 
and  prices  of  livestock,  meats,  wool,  fruits,  vegetables,  honey,  peanuts, 
dairy  products,  poultry  products,  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops, 
beans,  cotton  and  cottonseed,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  and  inedible  molasses, 

Inspection,  grading  and  classina'.  and  standardization  includes  developing 
and  establishing  standards  by  ^^fhich  quality  of  agricultural  commodities 
can  be  accurately  judged;  providing  an  impartial  inspection,  classing  and 
grading  service  for  farmers,  dealers  and  others  on  the  basis  of  these 
standards;  and  administration  and  enforcement  of  regulatory  and  criminal 
provisions  of  statutes  that  require  the  use  of  official  U,  S,  Standards 
for  cotton,  cotton  linters,  and  grain  sold  in  interstate  commerce  and  for 
tobacco  sold  at  designated  auction  markets. 

Improvement  of  marketing  practices  includes  studies  and  the  compilation 
and  dissemination  of  information  to  improve  marketing  methods,  practices 
and  processing  techniques;  and  the  development  of  basic  principles  for 
improvement  of  market  and  storage  facilities, 

Freight  rates  for  farm  products  provides  for  assistance  to  farmers  in 
obtaining  and  maintaining  equitable  transportation  rates  and  services 
through  the  Department’s  participation  in  their  behalf  in  formal  cases 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  in  informal  negotiations 
with  carriers  and  groups  of  carriers. 

Regulate ry  activities  involve  the  administration  of  the  following  regula¬ 
tory  Acta!  Standard  Container;  United  States  Warehouse;  Federa,!  Seed; 
Packers  ^d  Stockyards;  Tobacco  Plant  and  Seed  Exportation;  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  and  the  regulatory  features  of 
the  Naval  Stores  Act,  These  laws  are  designed  to  protect  farmers  and 
others  from  financial  loss  or  personal  injury  resulting  from  deceptive, 
careless  and  fraudulent  marketing  practices.  The  administration  of  each 
of  these  activities  includes  two  or  more  of  the  following:  (l)  licens¬ 
ing  or  registration,  (2)  supervision  of  operations  of  licensees,  (3)  col¬ 
lection  and  testing  of  samples,  and  (4)  handling  of  violaf 


Budget 

Estimate, 


Appropriated, 

1553 


Appropriated  funds 


$11,474,025 


^  • 


(Revised) 
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Marketing  Services 


(d)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953 . . . .  $11,I).65>000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  i;ll  . . ' . .  -i;75 

Activities  transferred  in  1951-  estimates  from  '"Salaries'  'arid 
■  expenses.  Office  of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Resea.rch 

Administration"  for  certain  services  at  Agricultural  ' 

Research  Ce'nter  . . . . . ■»‘9>500 

'Base  for  1951- . . .'. ..... .  .V. . . . .  lljkThj^^S 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^4-  . . . . . .' .  ll,l4.7iijOQQ 

Decrease  ( to  round  the  e  stimate)  ......... . . .  -25 


'project  statemot 


'  Project 

1952  ^ 

: 

■  M9'53‘  . 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

I95I4 

Revised 

(estimated) 

1.  Market  News  Service 

$2,800,233 

$2,859,700 

-$142,1450 

$2,817,250 

(a)  Cold  storage,  repo'rts  . . . 

(59,556) 

(60,800) 

- 

(60,800) 

(b)  Cotton  and  cottonseed  .. 

(357,7140) 

(352,100) 

- 

(352,100) 

(c)  Dairy  and  poultry 

products  .............. 

(d)  Fruits  and  vegetables  .. 

(350,957) 

(7149,066) 

(312,800) 

(760,900) 

(-9,000) 

(-10,000) 

(333,800) 

(750,900) 

(e)  Grain,  hay,  feed,  etc. 

(105,230) 

(105,900) 

(+3,000) 

(108,900) 

(f)  Leased  wire  service  .... 

(2l40,l4l5) 

(258,300) 

(+9,000) 

(267,300) 

(g)  Livestock,  meats  and  wool 

(730,699) 

(758,800) 

(-37,050):  (721,750) 

(h)  Molasses  and  sugarcane 

sirups  . . 

(i)  Naval  Stores 

(17,853) 

(I8,l4l2) 

(170,305) 

(21,200) 

(19,000) 

(179,900) 

,(+1,600) 

(22,800) 

(19,000) 

(179,900) 

(j)  Tobacco  . 

- 

2. 


Inspection,  Grading  and 
Classing,  and  Standardiza¬ 
tion  . . . 

(a)  Cotton  and  cottonseed  .. 

(b)  Dairy  and  pdultrj’- 

products  . . 

(c)  Friiits  and  vegetables  .. 

(d)  Grain  (includes  U«S, 

Grain  Standards  Act) 

(e)  Livestock, meats  and  wool 

(f)  Naval  Stores  . . 

(g)  Rice,  hay,  beans,  etc. 
'(h)  Liquid  sugar,  sirups 

and  molasses  ........ ^ 

(i)  Tobacco  . . 


5,9iil,l4l5 

(1,882,610) 

(21ii,9li9) 

(622,269) 

(1,U25,239) 

(101,200) 

(36,851) 

(95,ii77) 

(17,031) 

(1,5145,789) 


5,880,925 

(1,810,525) 

(19i;,000) 

(611,000) 

(1,162,350) 
(108,500) 
(35,800) 
•  (96,250) 

(16,500) 

(1,5146,000) 


+63,775 

(+2146,1475) 

(-14,000) 

(-175,000) 

(+2,000) 

(-15,000) 

(+7,500) 


(+1,800) 


5,91414,700 

(2,057,000) 

(190,000) 

(1436,000) 

(1,14614,350) 

(93,500) 

(143.300) 
(96,250) 

(18.300) .^ 

(1,5146,000) 
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Increase 

19tll 

Project 

1952 

1953 

or 

Revised 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

(estimated) 

3,  Imiprovement  of  Marketing 

'  1 

Practices  ................. 

s$U01,008 

(222,525) 

$i;Qb,900 

(228,000) 

+$50 

|i40li,950 

(228,000) 

(a)  Cotton  and  cottonseed 

(b)  Dairy  and  poultry 

products . . . . 

. (80,567) 

.  .  .(23,liU7) 

(711.500) 

(32.500) 

(■*■2,950) 

(77,!i50) 

(32,500) 

(c)  Fruits  and  vegetables 

(d)  Livestock, meats  and  wool. 

.  .  .  (I0,19ii)t-  ■  •  •  (9,900) 

(-2,900) 

(7,000) 

(e)  Market  storage  and  tran?r- 

. 

► 

portation  f acilitie  s  . , 

(6Ii,275) 

(60,000) 

- 

(60,000) 

It,  Freight  Rates  for  Farm 

167,263 

2,115,781 

(259,078) 

(579,727) 

1S8.L00 

-10  000 

lj,8  )i00 

5,  Regulatory  Activities  . . . 

2,170,100 

(2li6,000) 

(582,900) 

-ll,i;00 

2,158,700 

(2I;6,000) 

(583,500) 

(a)  FederAl  Seed  Act  . . 

(b)  Insecticide  Act  . . . 

(+600) 

(c)  Naval  Stores  and  Tobacco 

ExDort  Permits  . . . 

(9,753) 

(653,856) 

(9,200) 

(679,000) 

(9,200) 

(667,000) 

(d)  Packers  and  Stoclgrards  Ac 

(-12,000) 

(e)  Standard  Container  Acts 

(10,232) 

(ID.,  800) 

- 

(10,800) 

(f)  U,  S,  Warehouse  Act 

(603,135) 

(61+2,200) 

- 

(6h2,200) 

Unobligated  balance . . . . . . 

50,000 

Total  available  or  estimate 

11,1^75,700 

ll..ii7lt,02'5 

(1)  ■  -25 

ll,U7li,000 

Transfer  in  19$h  estimates 

from  "salaries  and  expenses 
Office  of  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Research 
Administration"  . . 

-9,700 

L 

-9,500 

+li75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  iiL 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  :11,A66,000 

ll,l|65,OCO 

DSGRiiASE 

(1)  The  reduction  of  $25,  in  the  estimate  under  this  item  for  195^  is  to  round 
the  estimate  and  is  reflected  in  the  project  "Inspection,  Grading  and 
Classing,  and  Standardization"  for  cotton  and  cottonseed. 

All  other  changes  reflected  in  the  budget  estimate  are  proposed  adjustments 
between  projects.  The  net  reductions  Tf^ich  would'  result  from  these  adjustments 
are  budgeted  in  the  project  "Inspection,  Grading  and  Classing,  and  Standardiza* 
tion"  for  the  classing  of • cotton  in  order  to  reduce  the  advance  of  funds  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  will  be  needed  to  meet  tlie  anticipated 
demand  for  this  service  in  195U*  This  action  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
subsequent  appropriation  which  will  be  needed  to  repay  CCC  for  that  part  of  the 
advance  used  to  class  cotton  which  does  not  go  under  loan,  '  The  net  reductions 
which  are  proposed  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  include: 
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A,  A  reduction  of  in  the  project  "Market  News  Service”  resulting 

principally  from  the  proposed  closing  of  three  livestock  market  news 
offices.  Adjustments  in  this  activity  are  consistent  with  the  long- 
range  plan  for  financing  market  news  services  from  local  funds  in 
cases  where  the  services  are  of  local  significance  only, 

B,  A  net  reduction  of  $l82j,700  under  tlie  project  "Inspection,  Grading 
and  Classing,  and  Standardization"  for  all  work  projects  other  than 
cotton  and  cottonseeds  This  will  be  accomplished  principally  as  a 
result  of: 

(1)  curtailing  studies  of  quality  factors  as  a  basis  for  developing 
standards  for  grades  of  dairy  products; 

(2)  using  all  the  fees  earned  from  the  inspection  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  pay  costs  of  rendering  the  serlrice;  and 

(3)  savings  under  this  project  resulting  from  the  transfer  of 
wool  functions  to  the  Boston  Commodity  Office, 

C,  A  reduction  of  $10,000  under  the  project  "Freight  Rates  for  Farm 
Products"  resulting  from  not  filling  vacancies.  The  estimate 
provides  for  maintaining  the  present  staff  in  195U, 

D,  A  reduction  of  $11,U00  under  the  project  "Regulatory  Activities" 
resuJ-ting  principally  from  some  curtailment  in  travel.  The 
estimate  provides  for  a  continuation  of  each  of  the  regulatory 
activities  at  the  present  level. 
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CHANGE  m  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item 
item  as  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  expenses  necessary  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  market  in¬ 
formation  on  agricultuiral  commodities,  food  products  and  by¬ 
products,  the  standardization,  classification,  grading,  handling, 
storage  and  marketing  thereof,  *  *  *  [$11,465,000:  Provided,  That 
hereafter  the  Secretary  may  contract  with  cooperatives  furnish¬ 
ing  classers  and  other  facilities  for  classing  cotton  and  may  pay 
for  such  services  an  amount,  some  part  of  which  may  be  in  kind, 
not  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  samples]  $11.474«000. 

^e  change  in  the  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the  pro¬ 
vision  authorizing  the  contracting  with  and  the  payment  to  co¬ 
operatives  for  cotton  classing  facilities.  Since  this  language  is 
permanent  legislation  retention  of  the  provision  in  195^  is  not 
necessary. 
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?larketing  Serrlcea  j 
( e7'  Salaries  aihd  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  19f?3  # .  •  •  • « . .  *  ...... . . 

R^uctipn.  pursuant  to  Section  itll;  •  . . . . 

Activities  transferred  In  19^h  estimates  f rck  "Salaries 
.and  fc'jcpenses.,  -  Office  of  Administrator,’  Agricultural 
Research  Administration"  for  certain' services  at 

Agricultural  Research  Center  . . 

Base  for  19SU 

Budget  Estimate,  19Si4  . . . . < 

Increase  .  . . . . . . 


$11,146^,000 

-147$ 


/9,$00 


11,14714,02$ 

11, 600^^000 


t 


SUMARY  OF  INCREASESi'  19$l4 


To  provide  for  more  effective  supervision  ojF  the  greatly 
increased  volume  of  grain  inspections  by  llicensees 

under  the  Grain  Standards  Act  -4 .  . . .  ^ ^  ^ r . . « . .  < 

To  strengthen  supervision  of  operations  at  fstockyards  presently 

posted  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  |ct . •  •  . . . 

For  licensing  additional  narehouse  space  aid  providing  more 
adequate  supervision  of  all  warehouses  licensed  under 


the  S,  Warehouse  Act 


>  •  •  •  *  •  •  *  •  •  •  •  •  •'  jii.*!, 

'  ■_  . . 

PROJECT  STATEl^NT 


/70,97$ 

/2$,000 

/30,000 


Project , 


195a  i 

♦ 

J  1953"  : 

^(  estimated): 

Increase 

1951: 

(estimated) 

• 

$2, 'to, 233  ■ : 

i  : 

t$2,-8l47,'000  - 

.$2,8147,000 

($9,$$6): 

(60,800): 

(60,800) 

(^3$T,7l40):] 

'(-3146,100): 

(3146,100) 

-(5350,957)1 

(3ii2,800): 

(3142,800) 

.(7l49,Q66)i' 

(760,900): 

«»  • 

(760,900) 

-  (10$,-230)i 

(10$, 900): 

*  * 

(105,900) 

(2l40,l4l$)^ 

(2$8,300): 

(258,300) 

(730,699|’: 

(75a,ioo)i 

•  - 

(752,100) 

(17,853): 

(21,200)1 

«  . 

(21,200) 

(18,1412): 

(19,000): 

(19,000) 

(170,305): 

• 

(179,900): 

« 

(179,900) 

....  ...  0 

5,891,la5  : 

e 

5,871,325  t/870,975(l) 

5,9W,SOO 

(1,832,610): 

(1,721:,  925): 

(1,721:,  925) 

(2114,9149): 

(200,000): 

-  * 

(200,000) 

'  •  e  e-w  • 


Market  news  service 

(e)  Cdld  storage  reports : 

•(b)  Cotton  and  cottonseed 

(c)  Dairy  arid  poultry 
products 

(d) ,Fruits  and  vegetables 

(e)  Grain, 'hay,  feed^etc* 

(f)  Leased  wire  service 

(g)  Livestock,  meats  and 

wool  . . 

(h)  Molasses  and  sugar* 
eane  sirups 

(i)  Naval  stores  . . 

(j)  Tobacco 

2,  Inspection,  grading  and 


classing,  and  gtandard* 

isation  . . . 

(a)  Cotton  and  cottonseed 

(b)  Dairy  and  poultry 

products . . . . 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Pr 0 j  ect 

19^3 

(estimated) 

Increase 

19511  1 

( estimated) 

(c)  Fruits  and  vegetables 

(622,269) 

(676,000) 

(676,000) 

(d)  Grain  (includes  U.S* 
•Grain .Standards  Act)  .. 

(1,U2^,239) 

(l,li58,350) 

{/70,975) 

(1,529,325) 

( e ) ■ Livestock,  meats  and 

(f)  Naval  stores 

(36,851) 

(118,560) 

Oh,50p) 

(118,500) 

(3li,800) 

(g)  Rice,  hay,  beans, etc. 

(95,it77) 

(.96,293) 

^  — 

(96,250) 

(h).  Liquid  sugar,  sirups 
,  .and  .molasses  . 

(17,031) 

(16,560) 

(16,500) 

C i 1  ••*••••••••*• 

,(l,5ii5,789) 

(l,5h6,QOO) 

- ■ 

(l,5ii6,000) 

3. .  Improvement '  of  marketing 

1^01,008' 

(222,525) 

'  ■ 

practi  ces 

■  *  U22,000 
(228,000.) 

U22,000 

(228,000) 

(a)  Cotton  and  cottonseed 

-  - 

(b)  Dairy  and  poultry 

products  . 

(c)  Fruits  and  vegetables 

(80,567) 

(77>500) 

(ii0,5OO) 

-  - 

(77.500) 

(112.500) 

(d)  Livestock,'  meats  and 
wool  ....i.jt*. 

(I0,19ii) 

{ilk, 000) 

(lii,000) 

(e)  Market,  storage  and 

transportation* 

i*acxXxtx6S 

(6ii,275) 

/■  . 

■■  }(6o,e)oo) 

M  mm 

(60,000) 

ii.  Freight  hates  for  farm  . 
products  . 

167,263 

2,Il5;78l 

/ 175,000 
2,158,700 

175,000 

2,213,7004^ 
(21^6,  0007 

S.  Regulatory  activities 

/55, 000(2) 

(a)  Federal  Seed  Act  .... 

,  (259,078) 

.  (2ii6,000) 
/  (580,500) 

(9,200) 

mm 

(b)  Insecticide  Act  ..... 

(579,727) 

•  (9,753) 

mm  M 

(580,500) 

(9,200) 

(c).  Naval  stores  and  . 
tobacco  export  permits 

(d)  Packers  and  Stockyards 

Act  .................... 

(e)  Standard  .Container 

Acts  . . . 

(f)  U,  S,  Warehouse  Act 

(653,856.) 

(10,232) 

(603,135) 

(670,000) 

(10,800) 

(6It2,200) 

(/25,000) 

(/30,000) 

(695,000) 

(10, 800) 
(672,200) 

Unobligated  balance  ....... 

100,000  • 

_  _ 

-  - 

Total  available  or 

ll,ii75,700 

ll,ii7ii,025 

/125,975 

11,600,000 

Transfer  In  lL^$h  estinjates  ‘ 
from  ’’Salaries  and  ex^  '  • 
penses;  Office  of  Admin¬ 
istrator,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration" 
Reduction  pursuant  to 

Section  lill  . . . . .'. 

-9,700 

-9,500’ 

.  ’ '  '  A75 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate . . . 

ll,ii66,000 

ii,ii6‘5,ooo 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $125,975  in  this  item  for  195i|  consists  of  the  following: 

(l)  Increase  of  $705975>  under  the  project  “Inspection,  Grading  and 

Classing,  and  Standardization”,  to  provide  more  adequate  supervision 

over  the  expanded  volume  of  work  of  licensed  g;‘ain  inspectors,  and 

to  handle  increased  number  of  appeals  under  the  GraCrT  Standards  Act; 

Need  for  Increase:  During  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been  a  serious 
decrease  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  Grain  Standards  Act,  due  to  a 
continuing  decline  in  the  n’ornber  of  personnel  available  for  supervision 
of  licensed  inspectors  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals 
from  grades  determined  by  such  inspectors,.  The  outlook  for  continued  need 
of  high  production  of  grains  will  result  ^in  this  situation  becoming 
increasingly  more  serious  unless  steps  are  taken  to  halt  this  trend. 

Grading  is  mandatory  for  most  grain  sold  by  grade.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  U.  S,  Grain  Standards  Act,  all  grain  sold  by  grade  and 
moved  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  from  or  to  an  inspection 
point,  must  be  inspected  and  graded  by  an  inspector  licensed  by  the 
Department,  The  Department  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the 
grading  activities  of  the  licensed  inspectors  to  insure  reasonable 
accuracy  and  uniformity  in  the  application  of  the  standards  established 
by  law,  and  must  handle  appeals  made  from  the  grades  determined  by 
the  licensed  .inspectors.  Appeals  are  made  by  buyers,  sellers  or  other 
interested  parties  who  believe  their  grain  has  been  improperly  graded 
by  the  licensees. 

Inspections  by  licensees  have  doubled  since  19Ul,  Federal  super¬ 
vision  over  the  work  of  licensees  has  declined  by  alirout  9  percent  since 
19lil,  due  principally  to  higher  operating  costs.  During  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  inspections  by  licensees  has  almost  doubled — 
from  1,268,181  in  19iil  to  2,[i65,395  in  1952,  and  the  proportion  of 
licensees*  inspections  Federally  .supervised  (including  appeals)  has 
decreased  from  15  percent  to  only  8  percent.  Of  necessity,  the  ^  P‘ --1^ 
appeals  work  is  given  prio.rity  and  during  peak  periods  on  appeals 
at  certain  markets,  little  or  no  time  remains  for  other  supervision. 
Appeals,  have  increased  from  56,900  in  19iil  to  99,600  in  1952,  Both 
buyers  and  sellers  look  to  the  Federal  grain  supervisor  for  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  proper  grade  is  placed  upon  their  commodities.  With 
the  lessening  of  Federal  supervision  their  confidence  in  the 
licensees •  grades  lessens  and  they  call  more  frequently  for  appeal 
inspections.  This,  in  turn,  further  increases  the  workload  of 
the  Federal  staff  to  a  point  where  it  is  impossible  to  comply 
with  all  requests,  , 

Improper  grading  affects  costs  to  government  and  to  commercial 

exporters.  This  situation  could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  cost  to 
the  government  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operations-  under  the 
export  and  price  support  programs,  as  well  as  costs  to  commercial 
exporters.  Supervision  of  the  inspection  of  cargo  grain  is  extremely 
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important  by  reason  of  the  large  quantities  involved  and  their 
value.  Cargo  shipments  via  coastwise,  lake,  and  inland  waterways 
are  unloaded  at  destinations  within  the  U.  S.  Failure  to  assign 
the  same  grade  at  point  of  loading  and  discharge  means  serious 
financial,  loss  and  ^‘disruption  of  forward  contract  obligations. 
Faulty  grading  on  cargo  lots  moving  in  export  reflects  seriously 
and  unfavorably  in  foreign  markets  on  U,  S,  overseas  trade. 
Inspection  is  necessary  at  both  carlot  unloading  and  cargo  loading. 
It  is  particiilarly  iirportant  that 'the  cptrect  grade  be  assured  on 
grain  for  export  because  appeal  grading  is  not  possible  after  the 
grain  is  loaded  on  a  ship*  With  flaxseed  well  over  $ii,00  per  bu,,  a 
a  1  percent  dockage  loss  on  an  average  cargo  would  represent  a  loss 
of  approximately  .1tl2,000,  With  wheat  at  per  bu,,  a  1  percent 

dockage  loss  would' mean  an  average  cargo  loss  of  $7>500,  Accord¬ 
ingly,  adequate  supervision  of  cargo  inspection  should  be  available 
at  the  time  of  loading; 

Department  employees  at  k2  lociticns  are  iinable  to.  adequately 
supervise  licensed  inspections^  at  2^2’  points.  There  are  l5l  markets 
throughout  the  country  where  official  inspection  is  maintained  by 
licensees  of  the  Department,  Producers  and  merchandisers  who  ship 
their  grain  by  grade  to  and  from  these  inspection  points  are 
required  by  law  to  have  their  grain  officially  graded.  Inspection 
service  is  available  also  at  101  additional  or  designated  points 
tipon  request*  These  designated  pioints  are  serviced  by  inspectors 
located  at  the  nearest  of  the  1^1  inspection  points.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  maintains  35  District  offices  aM  7  sub-offices  to  supervise 
the  work  and  handle  the  appeals  originating  at  the  above  252 
points.  To  meet  changes  in  the  grain  marketing  pattern  during 
recent  years.  Federal  empldyees  have  been  shifted  from  one  point 
to  another  for  maximum  efficiency,  ^The  available  man«ppwer  is 
now  so  thinly'  spread  that  further  moves  would  only  shilt  the 
problem  from  one  point  to  another, 

Texas  and  Iowa  situations  acute.  The  situation  in  Texas  and  Iowa 
is  particularly  ’acute,  Houston  has  grown  considerably  as  a  grain 
shipping  part.  In  1952,  a  total  of  60,121  inspections  were  made 
and  the  supervisory  employees  at  Galveston,  District  headquarters 
for  Houston,  were  unable  to  handle  the  increased  workload.  The 
port  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas  which  is  also  in  the  Galveston  district 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  active  export  market  and  more  Federal 
supervision  of  inspection  is  urgently  needed  at  this  port.  At 
Amarillo  26^2li7  inspections  were  made,  and  Fort  Worth,  District 
headquarters  for  Amarillo,  being  356  miles  away,'  could  not 
fuinil  all  requests  for  service,  Des  Moines  has  become  an 
important  grain  distribution  terminal  and  ml  ling  center.  There 
were  22,09h  inspections  of  grain  at  this  market  during  1952, 

Cedar  Rapids,  District  headquarters  for  De's  Moines,  is  130  miles 
distant,  and  this  prevents  the  furnishing  of  adequate  Federal 
service. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $^5,000  under  the  Project  '’Regulatory  aotivlties" 
composed  of:  ■  :  ,  ,  / 

‘  i 

(a)  •‘t^25<OQO  to  strengthen  supervision  of  operations  at  outlying 
stoclgrards  presently  posted  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act:  • 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Act  places  on  the -Secretary  the  responsibility 
for  regulating  the  livestock  marketing  and  meat  packing  industries 
of  the  country  so' as  to  assure  the  furnishing  Of  reasonable  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  to  livestock  producers  and  other  patrons  of 
public  stockyards,  the  assessment  of  reasonable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory  yardage,  commission,  and  feed  charges,  and  the  elimination  of 
unfair  practices  from  the  operations  of  teimnal  stockyard  companies, 
auction  markets,  commission  firms,  dealers, /packers  and  live  poultry- 
handlers  subject  to  the  Act,  All  public  terminal  stockyards  are  now 
being  supervised  Under  the  Act,  but  of  the /total  auction  markets 
eligible  for  posting  and  supervision,  about  one-half  are  now  being 
covered.  The  staff,  however,  is  too  small  and  spread  too  thin  to 
regulate  and  supervise  adequately  all  yards  now  posted, 

-  - 

The  increase  requested  would  permit  the  Department  to  act  mpr^ 
pronptly  in  investigating  shippers'  complaints  through  closer 
supprvisinn  at  outl3rLng  markets,  the  majority  of  which  today  are 
visited  not  more  than  four  times  annually.  Listed  below  are 
examples  of  conditions  T^ich  exist  in  the  administration  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  The  increase  will  be  used  to  reduce 
as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of  the  following  and  similar 
conditions:  •'  I 

■  •  f  ■  ■ 

(1)  Weighing  and  other  investigations  have  had  to  be  delayed  to 

concentrate  on  specific  violations.  Within  the  past  two  years 
trade  practice  investigations  of -weighing  completed  at  two  major 
stockyards  developed  evidence  thAt  80  dealers  in  cattle  and  hogs 
operating  at  these  markets  were  ij)aying  33  weighmasters  for  false 
weights.  The  false  weights  involved,  affecting  both  livestock 
producer-shippers  and  buyers,  Counted  to  more  than  one  and.  one- 
half  million  dollars  annually,/  To  conduct  this  investigation  it 
was  necessary  to  detail  speci.alists  from  other  field  stations  to 
assist  the  two  trade  practice /analysts  and  the  weighing  engineer 
who  are  regularly  assigned  tq^handle  such  work,  During  the 
period  of  this  investigation ''other  work  in  districts  from  which 
the  details  were  nade  had  to|be  curtailed.  Conduct  of  trade 
practice  investigations  of  comparable  importance  have  had  to  be  ■. 
held  in  abeyance  for  as  much  as  a  year.  Other  investigations 
of  equal  importance,'  concerning  rates,  trade  practices,  and 
monopolistic  practices  of  packershhave  had  to  be  delayed, 

(2)  Investigations  of  collusion  delayed  for  months.  For  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  pending  a  large  backlog  of  ■ 
investigational  work  to  be  completed.  Within  the  pas-b  two 
months  the  Department  has" been  urged  by  representatives  of  a  ' 

State  agency  to  investigate  weighing  at  the  auction  markets  in 
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their  State,  all  of  which  are  eligible  for  posting.  Indications 
are  that  flagrant  favoritism  of  buyers  is  being  practiced  in 
weighing  livestock  sold  at  such  markets,  ;  There  has  also  been 
pending  within  the  Department  for  some  time  a  request  from  a 
responsible  operator  of  a  terminal  market  that  an  extensive 
investigation  of  conditions,  at  his  yard  be  undertaken  since  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  collusive  arrangements  exist 
between  certain  commission  firm  salesmen  and  certain  dealers  and 
packers  buying  livestock  at  the  market,  .Lack  of  personnel  make 
it  necessary  that  investigations /of  this"  ty^e  be  delayed  some¬ 
times  for  as  much  as  6  mortths  to  a  year, 

(3)  Losses  to  producers,  ferdly  a  vxeek  how  goes  by  that  the 
Department  does  not  have  reported  to  it  the  failure  of  a  packer 
to  make  payments  for  livestock  purchases.  In' some  instances  the 
amounts  involved  are  exceedingly  large.  This  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  the  packing  industry 
experienced  shortly  after  thq  close  of  World  War  II,  when  on  the 
failure  of  one  packer  alone  registrants  under  the  Act  incurred 
losses  totaling  approximately\one  niil].ion  dollars.  The  Act  does 
not  authorize  the  bonding  of  p'ackers  to  assure  pajrment  for  live¬ 
stock  purchased.  With  increasing  failures  of  packers  to'  pay  the 
agencies  for  livestock  purchased,  closer  supervision  will  be 
needed  than  can  now  be  provided\to  avoid  losses  to  livestock 
producers  and  substantial  increases  in  unfair  trade  practices, 

(k)  Supervision  of  bonding  requirements  inadequate.  Since 
personal  visits  to  the  markets  are\  essential  to  determine  dealers 
and  agencies  subject  to  bond  and  to  compute  the  amount  of  bond 
necessary,  it  is  impossible  to  keep- all  dealers  and  others  appropri- 
atteljr  bonded  unless  personnel  are  available  to  make  at  least 
6  trips  annually  to  outlying  markets  4 

Volume  of  work  has  increased  tat  enforcement  staff  about  same  as 
15  years  ago.  The  force  available  today  ’^or  enforcing  the  provis- 

ions  of  the  Act  is  one  of  the'smallest  since  the  Act  was  passed  in 
1921,  although  the  markets  supervised  and "the  volume 'of  work 
handled  have  been  more  than  doubled,  Faceds  constantly  with  demands 
on  the  part  of  both  producers  and  industry  groups  t  hat  closer  super¬ 
vision  of  public  markets  be  provided^  no  further  expansibn  of  super¬ 
vision  can  be  made  until  additional  personnel;^ is  available. 

(b)  |30j00Q  to  license* additional  warehouse  space  and  provide  more 

adequate  supervision  of  all  warehouses  licensed  under  the  U,  S« 

Warehouse  Act: 

Meed  for  increase;  The  staff  now  available  for  adirilni strati on  of  the 
U,  S,  Warehouse  Act  is  too  limited  and  too  thinly  spread  to  promptly 
conduct  the  investigations  pre-requisite  to  the  licensing  of  addi¬ 
tional  warehouse  space  for  which  applications  are  being  made,  or  to 
make  the  complete  and  thorough  examinations  of  presently  licensed 
warehouses.  These  examinations  are  essential  in  providing  the 


protection  and  assurance  to  producers,  buyers  and.  bankers  which 
was  intended  by  the  Act,  Several  factors  are  appearing  which 
will  further  strain  the  facilities  for  this  work  and  which  indicate 
the  urgent  need  for  additional  funds,  ?  “ 

Warehouse  regulations  tightened  up.  As  a.  result  of  conversions  and 
thefts  of  grain  and  speculation  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks,  the  Department  during  the  past  year  thoroughly  reviewed  ware¬ 
housing  Dolicies,  not  only  with  respect,  to  the  CCC  storage  program 
but  with  respect  to  storage  under  the  U,  S.  Warehouse  Act.  -It  vjas 
concluded  that  adequate  protection  of  Government -owned  stocks  as 
well  as  protection  of  private  depositors  required  a  rtightening  up  of 
regulations,  including  an  increase  in  bonding  requirements,'  Accord¬ 
ingly,  regulations  under  the  Warehouse  Act  have  been  and  are  being 
amended  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  with  a  substantial  increase  in 
workload  resulting.  Further,  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  inspection  system  under  the  Warehouse  Act,  bonding  companies 
have  a  sliding  scale  for  premiums  charged  warehousemen  for  bonds. 
Premiums  are  considerably  lower  for  warehousemen  licensed  under  the 
U,  S,  Warehouse  Act  than  those  charged ’other  warehousemen.  As  a 
result  it.  is  expected-  that  a  greater  number  of  applications  will  be 
made  for  license  under  the  Warehouse  Act, 

More  frequent  inspections  needed  for  lldensed  warehouses.  Under  the 
CCC  uniform  grain  storage  agreement,  detailed  analysis  of  financial 
s.tatements  is  mandatory  before  approval;  of  a  warehouse,  and,  after 
approval,  a  minimum  of  two  inspections  per  year  is-  required  for  each 
approved  house.  For  the  past  several  years,  in  the  Pacific  Northwe&t 
area,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  more  than  one  inspection  per 
year  of  each  warehouse  licensed  under  the  Warehouse  Act,  This  is  not 
only  out  of  line  with  the  Warehouse  Act  standards  but  it  is  also 
belOT  the  minimum  standard  for  CCC, 

In  at  least  one  other  grain  area,  inspections  of  licensed  houses  have 
fallen  slightly  belovr  two  a  year.  In  the  two  areas  which  have  the 
largest  number  of  licensed  grain  storage  I'acilities,.  barely  two 
inspections  were  made  last  year  and  that  pas  possible  only  by  reducing 
the  quality  of  the  inspections.  In  one  bf  these  areas,  additional 
houses  with  substantial  capacities  are  being  licensed  which  will  make 
it  necessary  to  reduce  inspections  below  two  in  1953, 

With  respect  to  cotton  warehouses,  it  has.  been  possible  to  make  an 
average  of  2,9  to  3,0  inspections  per  house  per  year,  but  only 
because  of  the  reduced  stocks  resultirig  from  the  small  carryover  in 
x^rarehouses  and  early  movement  after  harvest.  With  the  ]^epartment  •  s 
request  for  continuing  high  production,  the  stocks  of  cotton  in 
warehouses  xrfiich  will  have  to  be  checked  are  e^qjected  to  increase. 

This  will  reduce  the  number  of  inspections  which  can  be  made.  In 
accordance  with  the  Departnent*s  policy,  at  least  two  inspections 
of  each  warehouse  shoxrld  be  made  each  year  both  for  warehouses 
licensed  under  the  U,  S,  Warehouse  Act  and  for  warehouses  storing 
CCC-owned  commodities.  Since  practically  all  Federally  licensed 
warehouses  store  large  quantities  of  grain  and  cotton  under  the 
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CCC  program,  it  Is  doubly  important  to  maintain  Warehouse  Act  inspec¬ 
tion  standards  at  the  level  called  for  Department  policy. 

Producers  entitled  to  sound  adequate  Inspection  service.  Unless  the 
present  staff  is  strengthened  any  expansion  in  either  the  number  of 
licensed  warehouses,  increased  capiaeity  of  presently  licensed  ware¬ 
houses  or  any  increase  in  storage  holdings  can  only  result  in  a 
further  reduction  in  the  number  ^of  inspections  of  each  warehouse. 
Licensed  warehousemen,  insurance;  companies,  producers  and  other 
depositors  .in  warehouses,  .suretyi; underwriters  and  len(^ng  agencies 
all  rely  upon  this  subsequent  examination  service  and  are  continu¬ 
ally  demanding  more  frequent , insi^ctions  than  are  now  possible. 

Since  loans  in  substantial  amounts  are  made  on  the  two  to  four 
billion  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  commodities,  which  are  owned 
by  producers  and  stored  annually  in  licensed  warehouses, . producers, 
generally,  are  definitely  interested  in  a  sound  and  adequate 
warehouse  inspection  service,  | 

Adequate  inspection  service  helps  dtetect  and  prevent  irregularities. 

There  have  .been  many  cases  where  grain  has  been  improperly  handled . 
and  converted  by  warehousemen  to  their  own  use  where  an  inadequate 
inspection  system  was  in  effect,  including  some  Federally  licensed 
warehouses  where  inspections  are  made,  though  less  frequently  than 
is  needed,  .The  Warehouse  Act  prohibits  conversion,  improper  mixing 
of  grades,  or  handling  public  grain  fi|r  the  benefit  of  warehousemen, 
Hoi«Tever,  since  the  identity  of  any  particular  lot  of  grain  is  lost 
when  stored  fungibly,  only  the  closest -supervision  can  deter  ware¬ 
housemen  from  engaging  in  these  practiqes.  In  the  past  year  more 
warehouse  licenses  have  .been  suspended  because  of  irregularities 
along  these  lines  than  in  any  other  two-ur-three -year  peilod  in  the 
history  of  the  Act,  This  trend  of  increasing  irregularities  will 
undoubtedly  continue  unless  additional  funds  are  made  available  to 
give  closer  supervision  than  is  now  possible. 

Unprecedented  demand  for  increased  rates  on  part  of  licensed  ware¬ 

housemen.  The  Warehouse  Act  imposes  on  the  Secretary  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  determining  that  warehouse  rates  are  not  unreasonable  or 
exorbitant  and  that  warehousemen  do  not  discriminate  in  the  service 
rendered  to  depositors*  VJith  increasing  costs  in  the  industry,, 
generally,  the  demand  for  increased  rates  on  the  part  of  licensed 
warehousemen  is  unprecedented.  Some  requests  are  fulfy justified 
but  others  can  not  be  substantiated.  Each  request  for  increases, 
therefore,  must  be  justified  and  the  justification  carefully 
analyzed  before  the  final  decision  is  made. 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGTJAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  expenses  necessary  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  market  informa¬ 
tion  on  agricultural  commodities,  food  products  and  by  products, 
the  standardization,  classification,  grading,  handling,  storage 
and  marketing  thereof,  ^11,1^6^,000:  Provided,  That  hereafter 

the  Secretary  may  contract  with  cooperatives  furnishing  classers 
and  other  facilities  for  classing  cotton  and  may  pay  for  such 
services  an  amount,  some  part  of  which  may  be  in  kind,  not  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  samples/  Sll, 600,000. 

The  change  in  the  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the  pro¬ 
vision  authorizing  the  contracting  with  and  the  payment  to  cooperatives 
for  cotton  classing  facilities.  Since  this  language  is  permaneat 
legislation  retention  of  the  provision  in  19$k  is  not  necessary. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAFI 

Current  Activitiest 

The  activities  under  this  appropriation  contribute  to  the  efficient  and 
orderly  marketing  of  the  production  of  American  agriculture  and  aid 
famers  in  obtaining  the  maxiinum  return  for  this  pjroduction.  These 
activities  are  divided  into  five  functional  categories  as  follows! 

(1)  Market  News  Ser^/ice  assists  farmers  in  obtaining  equitable 
returns  for  their  products  and  aids  in  orderly  marketing 
and  prevention  of  waste  resulting  from  local  surpluses  by 
providing  timely  and  reliable  market  nevrs  on  a3.1  major 
agricultural  comr.odities*  This  is  accomplished  through 
thb  collection  of  market  information  at  permanent  and 
seasonal  offices  maintained  in  more  than  100  cities  and 

..towns  and  the  dissem-i nation  of  this  information  by  mail, 
press,  radio,  telephone,  telegraph,  bulletin  boards,  and 
trade  and  farn  publications* 

(2)  Inspection,  Grading  and  Glassing,  and  Standardization  activities 
as'sisl'  "farmers”  in  obtaining  i^urns  for'TR.eir'  products  commensu¬ 
rate  with  quality*  This  is  accomplished  by  (1)  establishing 
U,S .Standards  for  agni. cultural  comjriodities  or  developing  other 
methods  that  will  accurately  describe  their  quality  and  condl- 
tionj  (2)  developing  the  equipment  and  methods  by  which  these 
standards  or  other  methods  for  evaluating  quality  may  most 
effectively  be  applied|  (3)  providing  an  impartial  inspection, 
grading,  testing,  and  classing  service  for  producers,  dealers 
and  others  on  the  basis  of  these  standards  or  other  method  of 
quality  evaluationi  (I4)  broadening  the  knowledge,  acceptance 
and  use  of  such  standards  or  other  method  of  quality  eva3.uation 
by  producers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  consumers  and  others 
through  demonstrations,  training  ccmrses,  color  charts  and 
photographs,  plaster  models,  preparation  and  loan  or  sale  of 
copies  of  standards,  etc.  5  and  (5)  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  regulatory  and  criminal  provisions  of  statutes 
that  require  the  use  of  official  U.S. Standards  for  cotton, 
cotton  linters,  and  grain  sold  in  interstate  commerce  and 

for  tobacco  sold  at  designated  auction  markets* 

(3)  Improvement  of  riarketing  Practices  includes  studies  and 
IHe  c'om.p'ilation  and  dissemG.na"EiolT"bf  inforraation  to  improve 
marketing  methods  and  practices  and  processing  techniques, 
and  the  development  of  basic  principles  for  iraprovcment  of 
market  and  storage  facilities* 

(U)  Freight  Rates  for  Faria  Products  activities  assist  in  obtaining 
and  maintaining  equitable  transportation  rates  and  services  on 
farm  products  through  the  Department’s  participation  in  cases 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coriimission  and  informal  negotia¬ 
tions  with  carriers  and  groups  of  carriers# 
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(5)  Regulatory  activities  involve  the  administration  of  the 
Standard  Container,  United  States  Warehouse,  Federal 
Seed,  Packers  and  Stockyards,  Tobacco  Plant -and  Seed 
Exportation,  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Acts,  and  the  regulatory  features  of  the 
Naval  Stores  Act.  These  Acts  regulate  various  market¬ 
ing  activities,  and  the  administration  of  each  includes  . 
two  or  more  of  the  following;  (1)  licensing  or  registra- ' 
tion,  (2)  supervision  of  operations  of  licensees,  (3) 
collection  and  testing  of  samples,  and  (h)  handling  of  ■ 
violations. 

Revenue 

The  total  cost  of  these  services  during  19^2  was  over  million. 
Foes  and  other  revenue  collected  covered  over  half  of  this  expense. 
The  statutes  governing  the  collection  of  this  revenue  require 
that  certain  fees,'  receipts  from  sales  of  samples,  etc.,  be 
deposited  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  of  the  Treasury  while  other 
revenue  is  used  to  finance  the  activity  involved.  Those  statutes 
also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  trust  funds  in  connection 
with  the  inspection  and  grading  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Foes  are  deposited  to  these  trust  funds  and  the  inspection  and 
grading  expenses  are  paid  from  them.  The  table  on  the  next 
page  shows,  by  the  five  functional  activities,  the  cost  of 
these  services  by  source  of  funds. 
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Recent  Progress  and  Trends;  {  j 

I,  Market  News  Service 

A,  Market  Heve  Activity  by  Commodity  Group.  Fiscal  Year  1952 


Commodity  Group 

Number 

of 

field 

offices 

Number 

of 

buyers 

and 

sellers 

inter¬ 

viewed 

Number  :  Number" 
of  :of  tele¬ 
radio  :  vision 
stations: stations 
•  broad-  ;  broad¬ 
casting  ;  casting 
reports  :  reports 

Mimeo¬ 

graphed 

Releases 

to 

Growers , 
Shippers 
and  others 

Number 

on 

mailing 

list 

Gold  storage  report 

None 

1/1,800 

4 

,■  2/  :  None 

i/  48,000 

4,000 

Cotton  and  Cotton¬ 
seed: 

Year-round  ,,,,,, 

Seasonal  . 

Total 

34 

2 

36 

10,996 

• 

4 

• 

• 

• 

4 

465: 

4 

1,719,916 

55,111 

Dairy  and  poultry 
products  . . 

31 

1,400 

• 

860t 

8 

11,650,000 

50,000 

Fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles: 

Year-round  . . 

Seasonal . . . 

Total 

23 

2-1 

50 

3,600 

« 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

563; 

4 

10,313,200 

71,700 

Grain,  feeds  and 
related  products  , 

6 

1,350 

• 

592! 

10 

1,894,228 

63,500 

Livestock,  meats 
and  wool 

37 

3,700 

1U99;  16 

■ 

4^74^1,620 

26,757 

Molasses  and  sugar¬ 
cane  sirups 

None 

20 

• 

• 

None  ■  I 

None 

136,500 

145,000 

2,625 

600 

Naval  Stores 

1 

55 

12:  Nona 

Tobacco: 

Year-round 

Seasonal . . . 

Total 

2 

_8 

10 

4/1,000 

,  ..  ,,,  mf 

98:  None 

1,119,432 

5,500 

ij  Information  supplied  by  operators  of  cold  storage  v/arehouses, 

2/  Cold  storage  data  made  available  to  1200~l400  radio  stations.  High¬ 
lights  from  the#e  reports,  are  broadcast  at  the  discretion  of  the 
station  operators.  The  report  in  its  entirety  is  not  broadcast  as 
are  the  others, 

n  In  addition  to  these  releases  dealing  solely  with  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings,  the  cold  storage  information  is  included  in  many  of  the  commodity 
market  news  releases  which  give  it  a  circulation  of  about  33^,000  copies. 
4/  Reflects  only  quarterly  stocks  report.  Information  for  other  market 
news  reports  obtained  from  summarising  data  on  sales  tickets  attached 
to  lots  of  tobacco  at  auction  markets. 
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I.  FlAM^T  NEUS  service  (Continued) 

■B.  Additions,  Changes  and  Specific  Improvements  in  Service  during 

19S2 

1*  A  weekly  report  on  inedible  molasses  (cane  blackstrap,  beet 
and  citrus  molasses  and  hydrol),  initiated  in  19^1  on  an 
experimental  basis  under  Research  and  liarketing  Act,  was 
placed  on  a  perrranent  basis  under  Marketing  Services  in 
1952. 

This  report  carries  prices,  supply  and  demand  conditions 
at  18  major  U.S,  port  teminals,  prices  at  six  major  inland 
feed  mixing  centers,  beet  molasses  prices  and  market  con- 
ditions  at  six  major  consuming  points,  citrus  molasses 
prices  and  mark-t  conditions  at  10  shipping  points  in 
Florida  and  periodic  in-fomation  on  Cuban  molasses  prices, 
production  and  shipments.  During  1952  coverage  was  extended 
to  include  11  points  for  citrus  molasses,  coverage  of  beet 
molasses  in  all  major  producing  areas,  and  prices  and  supply 
conditions  for  hydrol  (com  molasses)  at  U  production  points. 

2,  Initiated  an  annual  report  showing  estimates  of  varieties 
of  cotton  planted.  The  report  will  be  prepared  and  issued 
just  prior  to  the  harvesting  season  to  supply  users  of 
American  cotton  with  this  much-needed  information, 

3*  Grain  Market  News  Office  at  Chicago  closed  and  mailing 
lists  transferred  to  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis, 

h»  Instituted  a  program  for  reporting  supplies  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wheat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

5«  Establishment  of  maximum  ceilings  on  wholesale  meat  prices 
greatly  reduced  the  daily  price  fluctuations.  The  daily 
meat  trade  reports  at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia 
were  therefore  suspended  and  three  reporters  were  assigned 
to  standardization  and  grading  activities.  One  reporter 
at  New  York  observed  daily  trading  and  prepared  report  for 
leased  vjire  and  radio  dissemination,  A  weekly  review  was 
prepared  at  each  office  for  distribution  to  mailing  lists, 

6,  Price  reporting^  of  ready- to- cook  poultry  was  begun  at 

Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles  and  Pittsburgh  as  were  reports  of 
f,o,b,  and  jobbing  prices  of  eggs  at  Baltimore,  and 
prices  of  frozen  eggs  and  receipts  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products  at  Pittsburgh, 

7*  The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  office  at  Fort  Worth,  Texa.s  was 

moved  to  Dallas  which  has  become  a  larger  and  more  important 
terminal  market  during  the  past  few  years. 
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I.  Fi/.RKET  EWS  SERVICE  (Continuod) 

B •  /.dditio nS;,  Changes  and  Specific  Improvomonts  in  Servico  During  1952 

.  8.  The  Fruit  end  Vcgetablo  seasonal  office  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va,, 
usually  operated  from  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  l5  was  operated  from 
Sept.  1951  through  March  31^  1952.  The  States  of  Maryland^ 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  contributed  Lj^O  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  additional  3-1/2  months. 

C.  Federal- State  Cooperation 


New  agreements  wnnt  into  effect  in  1952  as  follows; 


State  CoiiiiuoditiGS  Reported 


Florida  .  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

South  Carolina  .  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

T>-.xas  .  Daiiry  and  Poultry  Products^ 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,,  and 
iiice. 


The  following  table  shows  all  States  cooperating  in  this  program 
and  comodi ty  groups  reported  in  each  State. 


I.  MRK^T  NiWS  SERVICE  (Continued) 

C*  Fade  ml- State  Cooperation  (Coriinued) 

Federal-State  Cooperative _  Agreements^  Fiscal  Year  1952 


CormTio^ty'  Gro up  and  States 


Daily  and 
Poultry  Products 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Fruits  and 
Vegetables; 

Grain  and 
Feed  Products. 

Livestock, 
hleats  &  Wool 

Tobacco 

Alabama 

• 

• 

: 

Alabama 

< 

Alabama 

Alabama 

— 

• 

• 

Arizona 

1  • 

— 

Arkansas 

• 

• 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  s  — - 

— 

California 

t 

California 

California 

California 

— 

Colorado 

--- 

— 

Delaware 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

Florida  : 

Florida 

— 

— 

t 

Georgia 

Georgia 

— 

: 

Idaho 

--- 

— 

— 

— 

_ — 

Indiana 

— 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Iowa 

— 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentuckj^ 

Kentucky' 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Maine 

— 

Maryland 

liaryla  rxi 

iiaryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Michigan 

— 

— 

— 

•■•"'innesota 

— 

— 

— 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

- — 

- — 

— 

New  Jersey 

•  - — 

Nev;  York 

New  York 

'•  .  ■ 

--- 

North  Carolina 

s 

No. Carolina 

No,  Carolina 

No,  Carolina. 

No, Carol 

Ohio 

Oiiio 

— 

— 

• 

• 

Oklahoma 

» 

Old.  a  ho ma 

— 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

•  --- 

Pennsylvania 

: 

Pennsylvania  --- 

— 

— 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

So,  Carolina  s  - —  ;  -  i  - 

Tennessee  ;  Tennessee  :  Tennessee  t  Tennessee 

Texas  :  Texas  :  Texas  ' :  --- 

Utah  ;  UtcJi  ;  Utah  j  ' 

Virginia  ;  Virginia  x  ' -  ;  Virginia 

Washington  :  - —  ;  - 

West  Virginia  —  '  :  ---  :  West  Virginia 

J  •  mm  •m  mm 

Total  States  -21 

29  8  i\  :  IF  :  6 

— 

Hawaii 

---  } 

— 

Total 

Agreements  -  21 

30 

m ■  1  '  15 

6 

II 
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INSPECTION,  GMDIMG  ENT)  aASbIKG,  AND  STANDARDIZATION 


A.  Volujac  of  Service 

Volame  of  Inspections  and  Gradings  by  Commodity  Groups, 
Fiscal  Years  1950-1952 


Commodity  Group 


F  re  sh  fruits  and  ve ge t a bl e  s  c 
"Tear  or  carlot  equivsient^: 
At  receiving  markets 
At  shipping  points  .....s 
Total  carlots 

Pro  cos  sea  _fmits  and  ; 

vegetables ;  : 

Canned  products  ( cases) . ; 


Fiscal  Year 
195,0. 

Fiscal  Year 

1951 

Fiscal  Year 

1952 

76,709 

1,165,795 

■93,153 

1,259,061 

105,991 

1,151,652 

1,214275017 

1,352,2117 

1,2577633 

105,657,090 

Il8,la2,127 

113, 282, 8). -6 

Frozen,  dried  and  ; 

miscellaneous  (lbs.) 

Marine  products,  canned  ; 
(ca,ses)  . 

Dairy  products;  ; 

Butter,  cheese,  dry  : 
skim  mj-lk  and  mi  seel-  : 
laneous  products  (Ibs)i 

Evaporated  milk  ( cases) . ; 

Poultry  pro due ts  2  ; 

Shell  eggs  (fcases )......  2 

Processed  eggs  (lbs.)...; 

Poultry/  (lbs 

Poultry  processed  under  ; 
UODA  sanitary  stand-  : 
ards  (lbs.)  . . 

Grain  and  '.related  products; ; 

Grain  X^'-^-shols)  I . : 

Rice,  beans  and  peas  : 
(lOOy  bags) 

Ha:/  ( tons )  . . . 

Hop s  ( oo-le s)  •••...eo...; 

Seed  verification  and  re- 
verification  (lbs.)...: 

His cellaneous  conm'io(ii tics 
(certificates  issued).; 

Meat  and  meat  products(lbs) ; 

Be^f 

Veal  and  calf . .....; 

Iamb  and  mutton 

:lis cellaneous  . ; 

Total,  meat  and  moat  ; 
products 


1,215,538,071; 

135,660: 


1,650,879,659;* 

1,)406,315; 

15,272,825; 

797,169,8)47: 

901,636,1462: 


>1.,  036, 356, 000; 

31,058,238; 

55,552: 

231,026; 

85,  296,  000; 

12,7l5i 

« 

2,l63,378,OOoi 

102,01)4,000: 

115,371,000; 

270,696,000: 


2,650,559,000; 


1,108,308,818 


1,553,283,568 


1,061,257 


617,156 


1,518,972,305 

1,038,223 

15, 831,6)42 
658,632,982 
1,057,557,295 


)i,  650,822,000: 

33,256,595; 

'59,235: 

275,853: 

62,(382,000: 

:  9,565i 

3,198,081,000: 

163,907,000: 

152,059,000: 

185,195,000: 

3,699,2)42,000! 


765,633,535 

1,355,652 

15,000,000 
3)40,000,000 
1,3  75  ,  7  58,  )400 


1,560,000,000 

5,811,939,000 

35,653,995 

65,837 

256,000 

79,730,033 

6,6)49 

8,503,056,000 

976,390,000 

57)1,939,000 

1J92 220,000 

.0,093,605,000 


•5:-  Sei’'v'ice  initiated  7-1-51 


11%  IMSPSCT^ION,  GR/.DING  /ND  GLASSIMG,  IM)  STAKD/iRDIZATION  (Continued) 

A,  Volumo  of  rervicG  (Continued) 

Volume  o;  Inspectionc  nd  Cr'^'dings  by  Commodity  Group 

Fisc-.  1  Years  1950--1952. 

(  Continued) 


Commodity  Group 

"Fire  aTFdr  " 

.950 

Fiscal  Year 

•  1951 

Fiscal  Year 

■  1952 

T-fcol  (samples  tested)  ... 

79 

2h 

Cottonseed  (sajuples 

analyzed)  . . 

159,135 

88,623 

125,109 

Cotton  (Total  classifica- 
tions)  . . . . 

15.  778,313 

8,555,675 

12,576,91)4 

Tobacco  (pounds  inspected 
at  auction  markets) . .... 

1,956,  )6o,000 

2,020,000,000 

2,356,000,000 

Ifeval  Stores ; 

.Rosing Total  S20i  drum 

equivalent) . 

Tui’pentino  (total  gal¬ 
lon  equivalent). . 

Cotton  Linters  ( total 
classifications) . 


8  .0,U75 
8,3:  ^,021 
21i  ,500t 


570, 6U3: 
8,  p  81, 055 
17750)45 


625,270 
8,880,261 
105, 712 


B»  Financing 

].  •  Funds  Available 


The  work  under  this  project  .  'elating  to  cotton  and  cottonseed, 
grain  and,  tobacco  and  the  stc  adardiz-ation  activities  for  all: 
coOTiiodity  groups  are  financed  largely  from  the  appropriation* 
For  other  commodities,  fees  c*  llected  for  tlic  service  arc 
used  to  pay  a  largu  part  of  tl  2  ciq^enscs  of  the  inspection 
work. 


The  Agricultural  Appropriation  let  for  1952'  authorized 
■  advances  each  year  from  the  Corm  odity  Credit  Corporation  as 
needed,  in  addition  to  other  fui  is  ava.il able,  to  assure 
ability  to  perform  the  classing  f  cotton  and  the  grading 
of  tobacco  without  charge  to  pro(  ucors.  The  Corporation  is 
,  ,  to  be  reimbursed  through  subseque  it  appropriations  to'  the. 

extent  necessary  for  costs  of  cla  'sing  and  gradi-ng  commodities 
not  placed  under  commodity  loan* 

2*  Revenue  and  Not  Cost  of  Seim/icc 

'  Certain  items  of  revenue  other  tha:  the  earnings  used  to; 
defray  expenses  are  deposited  to  *'i  Isccllanoous  Riiceipts’' 
of  the  Treasury.  The  not  cost  of  t  lis  project  in  1952  to 
the  taxpayer  was  about  [(..5  million-  iollars  or  2h  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  program* 
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II*  INSPECTION,  GR/.DING  END  aESSING,  END  STANDARDIZETION  (Continued 
C*  Inspection  Rates ; 

Inspection  rates  and  charges  for  copies  of  standards  are 

changed  from  time  to  time  as  necessary  in  order  to  provide 

revenue  more  nearly  commensurate  with  cost, 

1,  The  regulations  covering  cotton  fiber  and  spinning  tests 
under  the  Cotton  Testing  Service  i.et  of  I9I4I  were  amended 
effective  January  1,  19^2  to  make  provision  for  new  tests 
developed,  eliininate  tests  no  longer  used  and  to  adjust 
fees  to  more  nearly  meet  the  cost  of  performing  the 
service.  Fees  now  range  from  250  to  (?55  depending  on 
the  test, 

2,  Revisions  in  the  rates  for  inspection  of  iiaval  stores 
effective  Februarj^  8,  1952  reflected  an  average  increase 

of  about  50  percent,  •  •  ' 

3,  Fees  for  rice  inspection  were  revised  -effective  July  10, 

1951  ond  for  miscellaneous  commodities  and  products 
effective  July  1,  1951. 

Fee  rates  for  inspection  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  terminal  markets  and  all  processed  fimits  and  vegetables 
were  increased  from  '^>3.00  to  93*60  per  hour,-  effective 
July  16,  1951  ?-nd  July  23,  1951^  respectively,  with 
comparable  revisions  in  unit  rates.  Some  cooperative 
agreements  have  been  amended  during  the  year  to  change 
shipping  point  foes  from  200  per  car  to  5  percent  of  the 
foes  collected  by  the ' cooperating  agency,  ■  •  . 

5.  Rates  for  the  grading  and  inspection  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products  wore  increased  from  93*00  to  93*60  per  hour 
effective  July  1,  1951,  with  comparable  '  increases  in  ■ 
unit 'and  contract  rates.  On  Epril  1,  1952  further  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  l5  to  33  percent. were  made, 
principodly  in  the  per  vat  rates  for  grading  butter  and 
cheese,  carlo t  sampling  fees  for  dry  and  evaporated  milk, 
and  fees  for  laboratory  analyses  for  certain  factors. 

6,  Regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  practical  forras 
of  wool  standards  and  wool-  top  standards  were  airiended 
effective  June  20,  1952  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  partial 
sets  of  the  standards  and  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  charges  for  the  official  standards, 

D.  Recent  Developments  in  Inspection  and  Grading  a.nd  Classing 

Activities  in  Specific  Comniodity  Fiol ds 

and  Cottonseed  ■  .  .  .  ,  , 

The  1951  U.S.  cotton  crop  of  approximately  15*1  million  running 
bales  was  the  eighth  largest  on  record#  This  resulted  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  cotton  classing  com- 
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II.  INSPECTION,  GMIWG  AND  CLi.S£Ii«,  AND  STANDARDIZATION  (Continued) 

D.  Recent  Developments  in  Inspection  and  Grrding  and  Classing 
Activities  in  Specific  Commodity  Fields  (Continued) 

1.  Cotton  and  Cottonseed  (Continued) 

pared  with  1951*  Nearly  10  million  samples,  or  about  65  percent 
of  total  U.S*  ginnings,  were  classed  for  producer  members  of 
cotton  quality  improvement  groups  organized  under  the  Srai-th-Doxey 
/jnendment. 


Cotton  Classifications by  Federal  Employees  and  Licensed  Classers 
(Federally  Supervised)  for  Fiscal  Years  I9I46-I952 


'5 

'  Nui'iber  of  Classifications  Made  -  Fiscal  Years 

1948 

1949  ;  1950 

1951 

1952 

Cotton: 

Classifications  by 

Federal  Employees 

Grade  and  Staple 

Statistics  I.ct..#..,, 
Smith-Doxey  (Amendraent) 

Act  . . 

Cotton  Standards  Act: 
Public  Classing 

Service  . . 

Mutual  Security  Agency; 

( Re imb ♦)  i 

Federal  Penitentiary 
(Reimb.)  . 

Cotton  Futures  Act 

Subtotal  . 

Classification  by 

Licensed  Classers  (Super- 
vised  by  Federal  GLassers' 
Cotton  Standards  Act  . . 
(Includes  bale  classi¬ 
fications  and  samples 
classed  in  sorting 
cotton  into  lots  by 
grades  and  staple) 

361,931; 

« 

4 

4,309,581; 

1,005,096; 

. 

- — 

12, 633 i 

429,731 

494,756 

k 

k 

8,066,734 

»  < 

»  4 

1,240,357; 

325,401 

18,528 

244,652 

> 

k 

215,155 

110,355,955 

. 

■ 

1,405,737; 

620,011 

25,586; 

45,787; 

464,398; 

298,755 

5,215,406 

:  666,775 

405,222 

23,6361 

32,738 

191,182 

379,672 

9,843,643 

338,073^ 

139,377 

19,292 

31,426 

433,297 

6,138,972 

Io73^o742F 

13,132,6^9 

'3,'B33,71T|- 

11,1611,786 

4,230,849 

5,582,470 

2,645,684 

1,721,961 

1,392,134 

Total,  Cotton  j 

Classifications  rlO, 369,821 

15,972,898 

15,778,313 

83555.675 

12,576,918 

Cotton  Linters: 

Classifications  by: 

Federal  employees . 

Licensed  classers  ..... 
Total,  Cotton 
Linters  Classifi- 
cations  . 

■ 

1,500 

213,000 

6,839 

170,206 

10,  73-2 
•  95,000 

4 

4 

214,500 

177,045 

...105^1:;,^ 

II 


INSPECTION,  GRi.DING  iJ®  QjISSING,  i.ND  STiJ®APJDIZ/.TIO]'.j  (amtinuod) 


D.  Recent  Developments  in  Inspection  and  Grading  and  Classing  in 
Specific  Corrimodit3''  Fields  (Continued)  ” 

1.  Cotton  and  Cottonseed  (Continued) 

Growth  of  Classification  Service  for  Grower 
Members  of  Cotton  Iriiprovcment  Groups  (Smith- 
Doxey  /jnendment) 


Fiscal  Year 


1939 
'19  UO 

19I4I 

19U2 

19b3 

19.'44 

19U9 

1946 

1947 

1948 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 
1943 

1946 

1947 


Members 


18,389 
64,399 
128,216 
278,782 
281,100 
281,493 
316, 700 
342,900 
343,704 

346,300 


Samples 

C]^^ed_ 

83,392 

263,090 

1,330,764 

2,320,083 

3,367,093 

3,330,622 

4,069,117 

2,903,437 

2,380,273 

4,309,381 


Percentage 
of  Crop 
Classified 

0.7 

2,3 

12.4 

24.0 

28.7 

30.1 

34.1 

32.8 

30.2 

37.3 


1949 

:  1948 

:  371,061 

:  8,066,734  : 

33.3 

1930 . 

:  1949 

5  497,064 

J  10,333,933  : 

63.1 

1931 

:  1930 

:  307,873 

:  3,213,406  1 

32.6 

1932 

:  1931 

:  493; 391 

:  9,843,643  : 

*  « 

•  • 

65.3 

Cotton  Fiber  Testing  Service : 


The  34,477  fiber  and  spinning  tests  perforraed,  and  fees  of 
!‘)46, 308  collected  for  deposit  to  the  Treasury  during  1932  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  a.ny  previous  year* 

Cottonseed  I nspection ; 


Cottonseed  inspection  certificates  were  issued  by  23  licensed 
chemists  on  about  63-73  percent  of  the  crop  last  year, 

2,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products: 

a.  On  July  1,  1931  a  new  phase  of  poultry  inspection  and  grading 
was  instituted  under  regulations  requiring  that  all  Now  York 
dressed  poulti^/,  if  to  be  graded  or  if  to  move  into  eviscerat¬ 
ing  plants  for  further  processing,  must  be  killed  and  dressed 
in  plants  approved  b;/  the  Department  as  meeting  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  the  regulations  governing  the  inspection  and 
grading  of  poultry  and  edible  products  thereof  for  condition 
and  whole  someness,  Sirailar  regul.ations  also  became  effective 
in  connection  with  the  grading  and  processing  of  rabbits. 
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II,  INSPECTION,  GRi.DING  iJ^D  CLASSING,  i-AD  STAmAPiDIZi'.TION  (Continued) 

D*  Recent  PevGlopip.ents  in  .Inspection  and  Grading  and  Classing  Activities 
in  Specific  Cbraiodity  Fioldd-  ■'  ( Continue c!) 

2.  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  (Continued) 

b.  Inspection  of  poultiy  for  wholesomenoss  and  condition  expanded 
rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  1952  over  200  plants  were  listed  as 
officially  approved  to  receive  this  service.  This  represented 
a  nearly  100  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year, 

c.  The  volume  of  dairy  products  graded  reflected  a  substantial 
decline  in  1952  due  not  only  to  the  liraited  government  pur¬ 
chases  of  Cheddar  cheese  and  non-fat  dry  milk  solids,  but  also 
to  a  slight  decline  in  production  and  a  strong  demand  with 
relatively  higli  prices  for  most  dairy  products, 

E^^its  and  Vegetables; 

a.  Tht.'  1,257,633  carlot  equivalents  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

inspected  in  1952  were  only  814,581  less  than  the  record  high  of 
195l«  /3.1  types  of  inspection  increased  or  remained  at  appro:ci- 

mately  the  same  level  as  last  year  except  comiaercial  inspections 
at  shipping  point,  InJhile  inspections  for  commodities  other  thoui 
potatoes  increased  there .was  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  inspection 
of  potatoes  due  to  the  short  crop,  the  discontinuance  of  price 
support,  and  the  imposition  of  price  ceilings  on  a  grade  basis 
without  mandatory  inspection, 

b.  Terminal  maj’kwt  offices  were  opened  at  Savannah,  Georgiaj  Port¬ 
land,  Maine  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 

c.  The  volume  of  inspection  on  raw  products  for  processing  as  well 
as  the  areas  served  continued  to  increase.  This  service  has 
become  increasingly  iruportant  each  year  and  especially  in  the  ■ 
post-war  period  when  the  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
made  such  phenomenal  growth, 

d.  The  use  of  wholesale  grades  on  consumer  size  packages  materially 
increased,  especially  on  potatoes  and  citrus  fmits,  as  the 
shift  from  100#  sacks  for  potatoes  and  1-3/5  bushel  boxes  for 
citrus  fruits  to  smaller  containers  was  accelerated, 

e.  There  was  a  substantial  increase  over  1951  in  the  voluiiie  of 
dried  and  frozen  products  inspected  due  to, increased  production 
of  these  products  and  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  plants 
approved  to  pack  under  continuous  inspection, 

f.  Continuous  factory  inspection  was  approved  for  110  companies 
with  II4O  plants  at  the  close  of  the  year  compared  with  IOI4 
companies  with  3.3U  plants  in  1951,  This  o:}q3ansion  again  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  further  decrease  in  1952  inspections  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables. 
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I)  II.  INSPECTION,  GR/.DING  i.i®  CLASSING,  i.NJ  STANDARDIZATION  (Continued)  ■  ' 

D  •  Recent  Developments  in  Inspection  and  Grading  g.nd  Cl  as  sing  Activiti  ^ 
in  Specific  Commodity  Fields  (Continued) 

U.  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act; 

a.  Coverage 

nuid.ng  1952,  original  inspection  of  grain  was  available  at  1^1 
established  inspection  points  and  101  additional  designated 
points.  There  were  508  inspectors  licensed  under  the  .  ct. 

Appeal  services  were  available  at  3^  district  offices  and  7  sub- 
offices, 

b.  Inspections  and  Appeals 

(1)  Inspectors,  licensed  and  supervised  under  the  Act,  pcrforriicd 
nearly  2,5  million  inspections  of  grain  —  a  new  high  record, 

(2)  Nearly  100,000  appeals  were  dec ...ded  by  the  district  offices, 
which  was  26  percent  more  than  ].ast  year  and  by  far  the 
largest  num.ber  ever  handled.  The  l,l4.Uh  Board  appeals  were 
59  percent  more  than  were  handled  in  1951,  The  unusually 
large  movement  of  grain  for  export  again  contributed  to 

the  large  number  of  inspections  and  appeals. 

(3)  The  generally  inferior  quality  of  the  1951  crops  of  corn, 
wheat  and  barley  and  unfavorable  weather  during  harvest 
resulted  in  heavy  dern.ands  on  the  inspection  and  appeaJ. 
service  and  contributed  to  many  difficult  and  unusual 
inspection  problems.  Conditions  such  as  were  encountered 
in  1952  make  it  ver^y"  difficult  to  maintain  inter-market 
uniformity  in  the  grade  of  grain, 

a.  The  corn  crop  from  certain  areas  was  of  vera/  poor 
quality.  Test  weight  per  bushel,  moisture  content,  and 
damaged  kernels  were  the  principal  grading  factors  on 
corn  from  these  areas  and  in  many  cases  each  of  these 
factors  ca,used  the  com  to  be  gra.ded  Sample  grade.  The 
prevailing  system  of  discounts  in  the  grain  trade  re¬ 
quired  that  all  these  factors  be  determined  on  each  lot,. 
This  resulted  in  considerable  inspection  difficu].ty  by 
both  the  inspectors  and  supervisors  since  uniformity  in 
determinations  is  much  more  difficult  to  achieve  in  such 
low  quality  grain. 

b.  The  major  portion  of  the  hard  red  winter  wheat  crop  in 
the  Southwest  was  harvested  during  xvet  weather.  In 
many  cases  the  wheat  was  stored  containing  too  much 
moisture  and  as  a  r^-sult,  gem  damage,  musty  odor,  and 

f  out-of- condition  gradn  developed  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 

tent  than  in  any  previous  crop.  Inspection  was  con¬ 
sequently  slowed  down  considera.bly  and  uniformity  in 
the  application  of  the  standards  suffered  on  account 
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II.  INSPICTIOW,  GIL'DIHG  /  I'iD,  CLI-SblKG,-  i  llD  STiUJD;^x.IZ.:TIor:  '  (Continued)  • 


D«  Recent  Devclopi.i^nts  in  Inspection  and  Grading  r.nd  Classing  ^'..ctiviti^s 
in  Specific  Coi.ii.;odity  Rcild's  ( Continued)  .  ” 

U.  United  S tries  Grain  Strndards  ^ct  (Continued) 

b*  ^ispect^ns  and  Appeals  (oon tinned) 

(3)  b,  (Continued) 

of  the  difficulty  in  applying  the  danage  factor#  In 
the  Northwestern  itates  the  harvesting  conditions  were 
such  that  considerable  sprout  daiiage  developed  in  hard 
red  spring  wheat  and  durura  wheat#  Ls  this  Tjas  stored, 
much  of  it  become  out-of-condition# 

c#  Some  of  the  barley -in  the . Northwestern  area  was  affected 
in  the  same  way  as  wh^-at#  ds  a  result  it  was  necessary 
to  analyze  much  of  tlm  barley  for  damaged  kernels,  a. 
factor  which  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  this  crop# 


INSPECriOK,  GRj'JDIEG  iJMD  GLASSING,  u¥D  STAJJDi .RGTZi.TIOW  (Continued) 
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II.  Ii^sp:zcrici\f,  GR..DIi'I}  .JJD  aissilli,  ..PD  ST.,KDIIlJlZITIGn  (Continuod) 

Ck, n t  Dc^xl opine n t s  in  Inspection  and  Gr'"ding:  and  Classing  in  Specific 
Coy.r.iBdity  Fields  ^Continued) 

S*  Livcst.-vckj  I-Ter.ts_  and  Wool; 

^nt  Grrding; 

The  10  billion  pounds  of  r.icnt  of  all  t^'pos,  classes,  and  grades 
officially  graded  in  1952  was  three  times  the  volui.ic  graded  in 
the  previous  j^oar  because  grading  of  beef,  veal,  calf  and  lai.ib 
and  iiutton  was  required  under  O.P.S*  regulations.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management  of  the  meat  grading  sen^'ice  vjcre  thorougifLy 
surveyed  in  order  to  adjust  the  scope  of  the  service.  On  June  30, 
1952  there  wore  53Q  meat  graders  and  6?  supervisors  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  prograra. 


6.  ilrval  Stores: 


a.  Inspection  and  certification  of  rosin  totalled  625,270  drum 
equivalents  compared  with  570,'6I).3  in  1951  •  The  increased 
activity  was  due  primarily  to  greater  loan  activity.  Loan 
rosin  is  packed  in  drums  and  inspection  is  mandatory. 

b.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  voluiac  of  inspection  of  turpentine 
in  small  containers..  This  probably  reflected  the  reduced 
demand  on  tiio  retail  lev.-l  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  due  priiiarily  to  sharp  curtailment  in  consigment 
sales  by  packers,  fboiit  707,000  gallons  of  turpentine  were 
inspected  upon  being  loaded  into  tankers  for  export.  This 
was  only  about  one-th.ird  of  the  volujiie  in  1951  x^hich  can  be 
attributed  prL.iarily  to  lack  of  dollar  exchange. 

c.  Volume  of  Naval  Stores  Inspected,  FiscaJL  Years  19^7-1952 


Item  :  19U7  :  1958  :  1959  :  1950  :  1951  1952 


Rosin:  ^  '  :  :'  :  .  ;  '  1  '  ~ 

Drues  (520  lbs.)  .....  :  167,825:  538,320:  875,925:  762,958:  591,916;  566,298 

Bags  (100  lbs.)  - :  25,895:  170,538:  171,658:  209,583:  266,535:  238,579 

Tank  cars  . . : _ 33l _  __87j _ l5_j _ 35:  l59 : _ 75 

Total  drum  equivalent:  :  :  :  :  : 

of  Rosin . .  178,085;  585,036:  911,655;  810,575:  570,653:  625,270 

Tur^o^^ntinc: 

Drui, 17(55  gallons)....  :  757:  2,952:  2,121:  ,  10,201:  18,630:  25,253 

Tank  cars  . :  65:  175:  185:  197:  l5l:  255 

Tank  steamers  (gals.).  :  - :  - :  — -:  — -:2,l50,176:  707,000 

Gallons  in  udsc.  small 

containers  .  :  52,935:2,696,633:5/75,  758:^197,  966:5,970,229:5 7 5i,260 

Total  gallon  :  ~  :  :  :  .  ;  . 

equivalent  of  :  :  ;  :  :  :  ^ 

turpentine .  :  615,020:5,^0,993:427:^.513:4335,021:8,981,055:8,880,261  ^ 
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II.  INSPECTION,  GRADING  AND  CLASSING,  iND  STANDARDIZATION  (Continued) 

D .  Re  cent  Developments  in  Inspection  and  Grading  and  Classing  Activities 
ip  Specific  Cdmraodity  Fields.  ( Continued) 

7 .  Rice,  Hay,  Beans,  Peas,  Seed,  Hops  and  Miscellaneous  Agricultural 

CoriTiodities; 

a*  The  total  nuinber  of  certificates  issued  vres  73^787  compared 
vri.th  68,75^  in  195l*  The  volume  of  beans  and  .peas  inspected 
was  about  30  percent  less  and  the  inspection  of  mscellaneous 
commodities  (mostly  flour)  for  compliance  with  contract 
specifications  was  smaller*  -The  quantity  of  rice  inspected, 
however,  was  the  largest  on  record  or  about  50  percent 
greater  than  in  1951  due  to  the  exceptionally  largo. crop  and 
the  demand  for  rice  by  the  armed  forces  and  requirements  in 
occupied  Oriental  countries, 

b.  About'  11,500  samples  of  rough  rice  were;  inspected,  for  grade 
and  milling  yield  as  a  resuH.t  of  the  introduction  of  the 
revised  standards  which  embody  a  nex'j  principal  of  determin¬ 
ing  milling  yield,  , 

c.  About  20  percent  more  alfa.lfa  seed  was  verified  as  to  origin 
than  in  195l»  The  total  verification  included  3-1/2  million 
pounds  of  Canadian  alfalfa  seed  vjhich  was  verified  as  to 
origin  for  the  first  year, 

d.  In  November^,  1951  an  inspection  service  was  inaugurated  to 
cover  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds 'in  foreign  coimacrce. 
Instructions  and  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  this  service 
were-  published, 

8,  Sirups,  Liquid  Sugar  and.  Molasses;  . 

a.  A  publication  entitled  ”U,S, Grades  for  Sugarcane  Sirup  and 
the  Federal  Grading  Services'*  was  prepared  and  distributed  to 
producers  and  distributors  of  this  product.  The  publication 
briefly  describes  sugarcane  sirup  grades  and  gives  some  in- 
forraation  as  to  the  available  tj^TDes  of  inspection  services 
and  their  approximate  costs,  A  siinilar  publication  is  in 
process  for  edible  sugarcane  molasses, 

b,  iji  inspection  handbook  for  sugarcane  sirup  was  completed  and 
issued  and  sir.iilar  handbooks  are  in  process  for  edible 
molasses  and  refiner^*  sirups.  Many  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  vrere  contacted  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
alternative  methods  and  procedures  of  using  the  s..rvicc. 
Producers  and  distributors  have  requested  that  this  service 
be  continued. 
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II,  INSPECTION,  GRi^JDIWG  ijm  aASSING,  END  ^STiJlDiJiDIZmON  (Continued) 

^ *  Ro'cent  Devulopmcnts  in  Inspection  and  Grading  and  Classing  Activities 
in  Specific  Commodity  Fields  {^ntinued')  ^ 

9,  Tobacco j  .  , 


All  of  the  170  tobacco  auction  markets  were  Federally  inspected 
in  1952,  i’j. though  this  was  the  sarae  number  covered  in  X9^1y  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  inspected  increased  nearly  350  million  pounds 
due  to  increased  production  in  all  types  but  principally  Burley, 
flue-cured,  and  Maryland, 

a.  Number  of  Markets  and  Volum.e  of  Tobacco  Inspected 


Item 

Fiscal  Years 

1937^N^:  19)45 

19l;7  s  19U8 

19lt9  :  1950  :  1951 

1952 

Number  of  markets  .... 

136:  m5 

152:*  153 

156:  169:  170:  170 

Number  of  designated 

«  • 

20:  lia 

• 

1U7:  ’  151 

t  : 

1  Bo  .  1  .  T  AA 

1  vn 

Number  of  markets  in- 

%  a.  f  V-/ 

;  :  : 

90*  Tl  0 

i  1  )  1 7  ! 

155:  169':  170 

1 70 

Number  of  sets  of 

t 

1  J_i4  f  5 

buyers  1/  . . 

26:  lU7s 

s,  206:  217 

* 

• 

218:  228:  230 

229 

Tobacco  inspected  at 

: 

auction  markets 

• 

• 

(million  pounds)  ••• 

169:  1,)478 

2,273:  2,0)45 

1,973s  1,956:  2,020 

2,3S6 

Tobacco  inspected  as  a 

percent  of  total  :  ; 

• 

;  : 

pounds  sold  at 

: 

auction  . . . 

15.1:  77.1 

99.2  j  98.8  :99.9/  :  100  :  100 

100 

»  • 

»  % 

i  : 

1  4  * 

»  •  • 

■v”-  First  year  of  operation  under  Act  of  1935, 


1/  A  set  of  tobacco  graders  (averaging  throe)  is  required  for  each  set 
of  buyers. 
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II.  INSP2CTI0N,  G?U-.DING  AND  CLi.SSING,  .AND  STAIIDAlffilZATION  (Continued) 


D.  Re  cent  Dovolopmcnts  in  Inspection  and  Gro.ding  and  Classing  Activities 
in  Spccilic  Coiii::.oditV  Fields  I  Continued") 

9.  Tobacco ;  (Continued) 


b,  Voluido  of  Inspection  of  Tobacco  by  Class  for  Fiscal  Year  1952 


NLUiibcr  of 


Class 

of 

Tobacco 

/uction  Markets 
Designated  and 
Inspected 

Sets 

of 

Buyers 

Pounds 

Sold 

Pouhda 

Inspected  .1 

Percent 
Inspe  cted 

Auction  Markets: 
Flue -cured  •••. 
Fire- cured  •••. 
Dark-air  cured 

Burley  . 

Maryland . 

Total 

Cooperative 
Marke  ting 
Associations 

Grand 
Total. . 

88 

10 

10 

58 

U 

lUo 

13 

6 

65 

5 

1,57^,527,822 

55,1402,603 

31,555,580 

659,102,597 

55,598,670 

1,575,527,822 

55,502,603 

31,555,560 

659,102,597 

55,598,670 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

170 

k 

k  e 

k  • 

229 

1 

< 

4 

»  4 

2,356,087,272 

k 

k 

2,356,087,272 

270,655,000 

2,626,751,272 

100 

E.  Standardization  and  Rcla tod  Ac ti vi tie  s ; 

U.S.  Standards  provide  a  coriiinon  language  to  describe  quality  of  pro¬ 
ducts  being  bought  and  sold.  They  nust  be  revised  and  kept  up-to-date 
as  significant  changes  occur  in  production,  merchandising  practices 
and  uses  of  the  products.  Visual  aids  are  an  essential  part  of  this 
work  to  assure  as  much  unifon.iLty  as  possible  in  the  application  of 
the  standards* 

1.  The  VolurriC  of  Standardization  and  Demonstration  Activities  in  1952 
by  Comraodity  Group  is  Reflected  in  Table  I, 

2.  Examples  of  specific  standardization  activities: 

a.  Revised  grade  standards  for  Ijnerican  Egyptian  cotton  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  July  1951  effective  August  1952  and  revised  grade 
standards  for  /jaerican  Upland  cotton  were  promulgated  August 
1952  effective  August  1953*  Detailed  laboratory  measurements 
were  made  of  color  and  foreign  material  content  of  ail  cottons 
used  in  the  revised  standards. 

b.  The  Departiiiont  announced  its  intention  to  amend  the  cottonseed 
grading  system  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  linters  on  an 
optional  basis  as  a  factor  in  the  grading  of  cottonseed,  A 
lintcr  factor  has  long  been  recognized  as  necessary  hiiprove- 
mont  in  the  grading  system. 
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TABLE  I 


1.  Volume  of  Stfnaaralyati  Jii  snd  Pern :^nE t rf  t1 'll!  Activities  In  1^52  by  Com-.odlty  G-roup 


Com-’odity  Groub 

Cotton 

Dairy  & 

Fruits 

Grain , Hay 

Livestock 

Sugarcane 

Tobacco 

Types  of  Activity 

^nd 

Poultry 

and 

Peed, Seed 

Meats 

Si  rubs 

and  Naval 

Cottonseed 

Products 

Vegetables 

etc. 

and  Wool 

Molasses 

Stores 

Standardization  Activities: 

246 

Number  of  grade  standards  in  effect  6-30-52 

131 

11 

20 

8 

2 

2,570 

Nuiaber  of  com ^lodi ties  covered . 

3 

u 

180 

20 

15 

2 

2 

New  Standards  issued  in  fiscal  year  1552 

_ 

2 

6 

- 

- 

? 

- 

Standards  revised  in  fiscal  year  1552  •  .  . 

20 

? 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

New  Standards  in  process  0-3O-52  . 

h 

5 

5 

1 

- 

P 

791 

Standards  b^ing  revised  as  of  6-3O-52  .  .  . 

33 

? 

12 

3 

2 

- 

637 

itequestE  pending  for  new  standards 

- 

7 

10 

- 

4 

- 

300 

itequests  pending  for  revision  of  standards. 
Demonstration  Activities: 

• 

“ 

6 

1 

“ 

637 

farm  Demonstrations:  Nuiaber  .  .  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

980 

Attendance  .  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200 

22,274 

farmer  Meetings:  Humber  .  .  . 

326 

- 

- 

50 

- 

2 

382 

Attendance  ; 

15.557 

- 

- 

2.500 

- 

50 

2,6bD 

rarm  Visits  . 

1.571 

3 

- 

- 

'  - 

100 

220 

School  Demonstrations:  Humber  .  .  . 

55 

3 

15 

42 

2 

- 

•  1,211 

Attendance 

2,568 

300 

450 

1,520 

50 

“ 

45  ,229 

Short  Courses  at  Agricultural  Colleges: 

Number  .  .  . 

42 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

4 

Attendance 

1.115 

- 

280 

- 

200 

- 

18U 

Other  Demonstrations:  Number  .  .  . 

300 

- 

34 

- 

102 

- 

- 

Attendance 

550. 

- 

675 

- 

ll,6b0 

- 

- 

Distributed:  Copies  of  Standards  . 

37 

25.415 

181,640 

12,400 

28,000 

5,000 

1,800 

Farmers  bulletins,  etc.  .  . 

12.573 

5.350 

1.500 

3.900 

85,000 

3,000 

73.650 

Grading  Schools:  Nujnber  •  •  • 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Attendance 

- 

95 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Assisted  in  Inspectors  Training  Schools: 

Number  .  .  . 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Attendance 

- 

- 

P50 

- 

- 

- 

Packing  houses  &  processing  plants  visited 
Industry  organization  meetings  attended: 

“ 

“ 

282 

"" 

150 

Number  •  •  • 

- 

- 

36 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Attendance 

- 

- 

1.711 

- 

- 

50 

- 

lixbjjectore  cuulereucea  atteuaea: 

Number  •  •  • 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Attendance 

- 

- 

131 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i'.ae tings  to  demonstrate  and  discuss  grades 

end  inspections: 

U5 

Shippers  and  processors  .  j, . .  .  c .  .  .  . 

19 

155 

- 

- 

Growers  . 

- 

- 

321 

- 

- 

- 

=  - 

Inspectors  training  classes  . 

- 

- 

105 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Visual  Aidei 

sJ 

394 

Plaster  modele  urepared  . 

- 

- 

- 

" 

Plaster  models  distributed  .  . 

- 

- 

442 

- 

- 

- 

Color  photograohs  prepared  . 

- 

- 

65 

- 

- 

- 

Color  pnotographs  distributed  .  .  . 

- 

- 

106 

- 

- 

* 

” 

Black  and  white  photographs  npepared  .  .  . 

- 

- 

1.273 

t 

- 

Black  and  white  photographs  distributed  .  . 

- 

- 

1.151 

r 

- 

Color  giiides  prepared . . 

- 

- 

203 

- 

Color  guides  distributed  . 

Type  samples  of  grain,  hay,  beans,  peas 

” 

443 

3.984 

and.  rice  distributed . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Charts  of  retail  and  wholesale  cuts  of  meat 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.189 

46b 

- 

- 

- 

63,430 

- 

— 

Slidea  Prepared..-  .  -  ,  . . 

15 

240 

48 

“ 

” 

” 

- 

“ 

” 

13 

3 

■ 

ay  Ofi'ici^l  cotton  grade  standards  and  staple  types  are  demonstrated  at  practically  all  farmers  meetings. 


i 
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II.  INSPjZCTICM,  GRi'DINO  ;i'JD  CL/..SSI1IG,  STi.I'JDARj.:)! Zj' TION  (Continuod) 


fi.  Str.ndardizrvtion  and  Related  Activities 

2..  Gxf:iriiples_of  apocific  standardization  activities  (Continued) 

c.  The  standards  for  grades  of  both  carcass  ar.d  slaughter  barrows 
and  gilts  were  proposed  for  official  adoption  in  the  October  6 
1951  issue  of  the  Federal  Register.  Based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  cernments  received,  the  grade  standards  x-jere  officially  pro 
mulgated  on  September  12,  1952. 

d.  Standards  for  sugarcane  and  refiners'  sirups  were  officially 
promulgated  and  standards  for  edible  sugarcane  molasses  were 
finalized  and  in  process  of  issuance  at  the  close  of  the  year* 
Since  July  1,  1952  standards  for  edible  sugarcane  molasses 
have  been  officially  promulgated  and  tentative  standards  for 
liquid  sugar  have  been  issued  for  consideration  and  comrixent 
by  all  interested  parties. 

e.  L  complete  revision  of  the  official  standard  grades  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  was  propaixjd  for  the  Secretary's  approval;  the 
tentative  standard  grades  for  Puerto  Rican  cigar  filler  were 
completely  revised  and  reissued,  and  the  tentative  standard 
grades  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cigar  fillers  xrere 
revised. 
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II.  IWSPECTIOH,  GR/.DII\fG  m  CLISSIMG  11®  STENDAIIDIZ..TION  (Continued) 


E.  Stg.ndardj.zation  and  Related  ictivitios  (Cortinued) 

2.  Sxojnplc^of  spG(^ic  ^trndardization  activities:  (Continued) 

f.  Increasing  cempetition  .from  substitute  materials  and  continuing 
search  for  new  uses  for  rosin brought  about  a  need  for 
developing  new  and  more  uscfu3.  tests  other  than  for  color  which 
is  now  the  only  official  standard,  /.ccurate  methods  have  been 
developed  for  determining  acid  and  saponification  nuinbers  of 
rosin,  excess  volatile  oil  and  dissolved  water  in  liquid  naval 
stores.  Preliminary  work  is  under  way  looking  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standard  specifications  for  the  throe  kinds  of 
rosin--guiji,  wood  and  tall  oil“-and  for  dipentene  and  several 
typos  of  pine  oil* 

g.  The  effective  U.£. Standards  for  beans  were  revised  effective 
November  19^1  to  permit  a  percentage  of  clean-cut  weevil-bored 
beans  in  tim  class  ”Mung  Beans''  and  also  to  perrait  an  addition¬ 
al  9  percent  of  beans  that  blend  in  the  classes  "yellow  eye" 

or  "old  fashioned  yellow  eye"  bc'ans* 

h.  As  a  result  of  studios  on  the  relationship  between  electrical 
properties  and  moisture  content  of  grain,  two  revised  calibra¬ 
tion  tables  wore  issued  effective  June  1952  for  use  in  test¬ 
ing  hard  red  wintur  wheats  and  hard  rod  spring  wheats  and 
white  wheats  (western  production).  These  changes  should  give 

a  more  accurate  moisture  reading  for  these  types  of  wheat, 

i.  New  U *b .Standards  for  Florida  grapefruit,  oranges  and  tange¬ 
rines  have  been  prepared  separating  these  standards  from  the 
U.S. Standards  for  these  citrus  fruits.  This  was  necessary 
because  changing  cultural  and  marketing  practices  caused  the 
Grades  Corimittcc  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  to  rccomemend 
certain  changes  that  wore  not  adaptable  to  other  citrus  pro¬ 
ducing  areas. 

Revision  of  the  U.S  .Standards  for  grades  of  non-fat  d2:y  milk 
solid.s  is  an  illustration  of  standards  work  in  the  field  of 
dairy  products.  The  tentative  standards  in  effect  since 
I9U3  were  revised  oii  the  basis  of  studies  and  experience  in 
grading  largo  quantities  of  that  product  acquired  under 
dairy  price  support  programs  and  for  the  comn'^rcia].  trade. 

The  proposed  revised  standaixis  were  distributed  to  State 
agencies  and  to  producers  and  iiandlers  of  dairy  products  for 
review  and  comment.  After  further  revision,  taking  into 
account  the  advice  and  coirnnents  received,  the  revised  stand¬ 
ards  were  promul.gated. 
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II.  INSPECTION,  GR/.DING  i.ND  CLASSING,  AND  STAI AARDI Zi.TIGN  (Contirucd) 
A.  S tarida rdi z a t i o n  and  Related  Activities  (Continued) 

2,  ^rj'iiplCDS  of  spec^ic  s tandardi za tion  activities  (Continued) 

k.  Work  has  been  continuod  on  the  further  perfecting  of 
artificial  daylighting  for  use  in  the  classing  of  cotton* 
This  has  included  the  d^-velopnient  of  specifications  for 
artificial  daylighting  installations  for  this  purpose,  A 
large  nuiuber  of  artificial  lighting  installations  arc  being 
made  in  the  classing  facilities  of  the  Cotton  Branch  as  well 
as  in  facilities  used  by  private  fines, 

l,  jilxtensive  studies  ha.ve  been  nadc  to  establish  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  various  factors  of  qualj.ty  in  raw  cotton  to  the 
performance  of  the  cotton  in  textile  processing  and  to  the 
quality  of  luanufacturcd  cotton  products, 

III.  BIPRCVEISNT  ON  id' RKATING  PR/^CTICbS 
A.  Bulletins  and  Handbooks 


1,  Famers*  Bulletin  2030,  ''Marketing  Ram  Poultry"  was  released 
as  an  aid  to  producers  in  preparing  and  selling  their  live  and 
processed  poultry  to  the  b^^nt  possible  advantage, 

2,  Agri.cultural  Handbook  No,  23^  "Rccornncndod  Specifications  for 
Standard  Packs,  Containers,  and  Packaging  Materials  for  Poultry 
and  Poultry  Products"  was  issued  in  July.  These  specification's 
were  prepared  for  use  not  only  by  packers,  processors,  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  but  also  by  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
and  as  a  guide  for  container  manufacturers, 

3*  A  bulletin  tentatively  entitled  "Packaging  Ready- tc-Cook  Poultry" 
is  being  prepared.  This  publication  will  cover  in  some  detail 
the  packaging  of  read3/--to-cook  poia3.tr:y  in  comraercial  and  large 
fan'll  plants,  and  will  include  floor  plans  for  packaging  areas 
and  cover  the  operations  involved  in  such, packaging, 

U,  Work  in  process  on  oth^r  bulletins  and  similar  materials  in¬ 
cludes: 

(a)  "Poultry:  Buying  Guides  for  Consuiaors" 

(b)  "Marketing  Fani  aAggs" 

(c)  "IJ.S. Specifications  for  Standard  Shell  Egg  Packs  and 

Packages" 

B.  Criteria  for  establishing  Shipping  Point  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets 

Work  wa.s  completed  during  the  year  on  this  study  undertaken  in  co¬ 
operation  vrith  Fam  Credit  Administration  to  detcmiine  the  factors 
that  affect  the  success  of  and  to  develop  criteria  or  guides  for 
the  cstablishiacnt  of  now  shipping  point  fruit  and  vegetable  mrkets. 
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II.  IIIPROVSIiSKT  OF  :i..RKETINO  PRACTICES  (Continued) 

B.  Critoria  for  Establishing  Shipping  Point  Fruit  and  Vog'^tublo 
ilarkots  ''(Continuod) 

A  report,  ''Fnnr.ors'  Produce  Markets  in  the  United  States— 
Part  III — Shipping  Point  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets”,  was 
published.  The  report  included  suggested  critoria  for  estab¬ 
lishing'  nQi<!  r.iarkets  of  this  type, 

C.  Factors  to  bo  Considered  in  Locating,  Planning,  and  Operating 
Country  El>:.vators 


\Iork  was  cor.iplctod  during  the  year  and  a  report  was  published 
sotting  forth  the  factors  that  should  be  considered  'in  locating, 
planning,  and  operating  country  elevators  for  the  handing  of 
grain.  This  inport  sots  forth  the  facts  which  any  area  consider¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  a  countr:/  elevator  should  bear  in  raind 
in  deterraining  whether  there  is  a  need  for  such  an  elevator,  in 
deciding  upon  tho  proper  storage  capacity  of  the  clovatoiV  in 
choosing  the  bust  location  for  it,  and  in  do  to  mining  the  kind 
of  facilities  needed  and  the  best  way  to  arrange  then  on  the 
site.,  Tho  report  has  been  well  received  and  thurc  is  a  great 
demand  for  it  not  only  from  those  relatively  now  producing  areas 
that  have  not  had  grain  elevators  in  the  past  but  also  from  many 
of  the  older  grain  producing  areas  where  people  arc  considering 
the  construction  of  additional  facilities. 

feproved  La^/outs,  Designs,  and  ICcthods  of  Operating  Texas  Livestock 
Auction  Markets  ” 

In  recent  years  auction  markets  have bocouic  increasingly  ir.iportant 
in  tho  marketing  of  Texas  livestock.  The  rapid  growth  of  this 
type  of  facility  in  .many,  cases  has  resulted  in  inefficient 
facilities,  equipment  and  methods  of  operation. 

Field  work  was  begun  in  March  1991  on  a, cooperative  study  with 
the  TO./S.S  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  livestock  auction 
markets  in  Texas  (1)  to  datormino  thu  practices,  methods  of 
operation,  and  design  of  facilities  which  would  increase  tho 
efficiency  of  auction  Liarkuts,  and  (2)  to  establish  the  economic 
factors  wlriich  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  auction  markets, 
Tho  work  to  date  has  been  pointed  toward  tho  first  objuctivc.Tori 
auction  markets  Vvfere  selected  for  intunsive  study  based  on  total 
voluiiie  handled,  species  handled,  sales  days,  and  geographical 
location  within  the  State,  The  operations  Trlthin  each  market 
were  studied  in  detail,  Tmae  studios  w..re  made  to  determine  tho 
labor  requirements  with  diffurent  methods,  in  clfferent  types  of 
facilities,  for  performing  specific  operations  and  cycles  of 
operations.  F3-ow  diagrarriS  and  process  charts  wore  made  to  point 
out  bottlenecks,  duplication  of  work,  and  unnecessary  operations. 
Market  personnel,  buyers,  and  consignors  wore-  interviewed  for 
suggestions  concerning  the  correction  of  defects  of  present  markets. 
Outstanding  operations  and  facilities  in  other  markets  wore  also 
studied. 
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l.L'!  .  li-iPROWlENT  OF  l^I/iRKETING  PRi'XTIGES  (Continued) 

D.  Tjfip roved  layouts,  Designs,  and  Methods  of  Operating  Texas  livestock 
Ruction  Markets"  (Continued') 

These  field  studies  have  pointed  up  the  major  defects  of  present 
livestock  auction  markets  in  Texas,  and  provide  criteria  for  de¬ 
signing  a  modern  and  efficient  facility,  and  establishing  the 
proper  crow  size  and  arrangement  for  the  perfon-aance  of  various 
operations  required  in  moving  livestock  through  the  market. 

i.  joint  report,  now  being  reviewed  for  publication,  describes 
and  lists  defects  of  present  market  facilities  and  methods, 
offers  suggestions  for  correcting  those  defects,  and  contains 
plans  for  a  modem,  efficient  facility  which  will  permit  a  smooth 
and  steady  flow  of  livestock  through  the  various  marketing  opera¬ 
tions.  The  plans  for  an  improved  facility  provide  for  expansion 
to  meet  the  needs  of  increasing  volumes.  Upon  completion  of  this 
phase  of  the  study,  work  will  be  concentrated  on  the  second  pro¬ 
ject  objective. 

E.  .^inciples_for  Planning  Egg  Assembly  Facilities 

In  April  19^1  a  study  of  egg  assembly  plants  was  initiated  on  a 
nationwide  basis  to  assemble  data  and  information  on  handling 
methods,  plant  operations  and  layouts  of  facilities.  Plant 
^  studies  have  bucn  made  in  New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 

Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  with  the  assistance  of  extension  poultry 
and  egg  marketing  specialists  and/or  representatives  of  the  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture. 

Infoniia.tion  on  plant  layout,  flow  diagrams,  equipment  inventory 
and  arrangement,  sequence  of  operations,  and  plant  productivity 
have  been  obtained  on  28  egg  assembly  plants.  In  some  instances, 
photographs  of  specialized  equipment,  innovations  in  handling 
methods,  or  plant  designs,  were  taken  to  provide  a  visual  means 
of  illustrating  and  rocoiTimending  improved  handling  methods.  In 
eight  of  the  plants  studied  it  has  been  possible  to  make  specific 
recommendations  to  the  plant  manager  for  the  improvement  of  hand¬ 
ling  methods.  In  three  instances  requests  were  made  for  rocormnenda- 
tions  on  the  handling  of  eggs  in  proposed  plant  additions. 

Two.  reports  will  bo  published  which  will  cover:  (1)  methods  and 
equipment  in  assembly  plants  for  handling  candling  and  packing 
eggs,  and.  (2)  egg  marketing  facilities  for  producing  areas. 

F.  Plarjiing  Flue -Cured  Tobacco  Market  F^cilit^_s 

This  study  was  made  to  develop  principles  that  should  be  followed 
in  planning  the  kinds  of  facilities  and  equipmient  needed  to  provide 
for  the  most  efficient  handling  of  tobacco. 
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III.  r.:PRCVEi'iENT  OJi’  MRK-.TINCt  PR/.CTICSS  (Continued) 

7,  Plj:.rining  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Market  Facilities.  (Coniinuod) 

During  the  past  year  visits  were  mado  to  solt;ctod  narkuts  in  the 
fluG-cured  tobacco  areas  of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 

No rtii  Carolina,  and  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  studying  tobacco 
handling  operations  and  to  obtain  information  and  data  from  ware¬ 
housemen,  trade  officials,  and  marketing  specialists  of  the 
E:q)oriraont  Stations  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture.  A 
preliminary  draft  of  a  report  incorporating  the  analysis. of  the 
data  from  all  markets  as  well  as  observations  and  ideas  from  the 
industry  and  government  officials  has  been  completed*  Publication 
of  the  fins.1  report  is  ejected  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

G.  Bulk  Palletized  Containers 

The  feasibility  of  die  use  of  large  bulk  palletized  containers  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  agricultural  products  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  recommended  for  study  by  several • of  the  industry 
advisory  cormaittces  as  a  ineans  of  saving  labor  in  loading,  ur:- 
loading,  and  handling  coriimoditics  through  warehouses  to  retail 
stores.  Research  to  dotemine  the  general  cliaracteri sties  of  a 
bulk  palletized  container  that  would  be  necessary  or  desirable 
in  order  that  it  might  be  successful  in  use  vjas  undertaken  during 
the  year, ■  The  factors  studied  included?  (1)  kinds  of  materials — 
wood,  veneer,  steel,  alurrlnum,  etc.,  (2)  costs  of  containers  made 
from  various  materials,  (3)  types  and  construction  of  containers 
most  likely  to  be  adaptable  to  the  efficient  use  of  materials- 
handling  equipment,  (U)  the  dimensions  of  various  types  of  con¬ 
tainers  bijst  suited  to  the  use  of  mate  rials -handling  equipment, 

(5)  dimensions  and  construction  of  containers  best  suited  to 
transportation  in  railroad  refrigerator  cars  and  motor  trucks 
from  the  standpoints  of  protection  of  the  comraodity  from  injury 
and  utilization  of  space  in  the  vehicle,  (6)  weight  of  containers 
in  relation  to  the  weight  of  product  contained,  and  (7)  adapt¬ 
ability  of  large  bifLk  containers  to  use  in  packing  plants  and  for 
efficient  packing  operations, 

H.  Transportatiory  Characteristics  of  Grain  Tral'fic 

Special  study  has  been  given  during  thw  year  to  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  transportation  of  grain  moving  by  railroad. 
The  principal  points  considered  in  this  research  are:  (l)  analyses 
of  the  volume  of  production  and  sales  of  principal  grains,  (2)  the 
location  of  producing  areas  and  markets,  (3)  the  effects  of  loca¬ 
tion,  volurae  and  seasonality  of  production  and  movement  on  box 
car  supply  and  distribution  for  grain  transportation,  and  (.4) 
tra.fxic  patterns  and  length  of  haul  for  various  grains,  and  their 
effect  upon  shortages  of  carrier  equipment  for  transporting  grain. 
Another  puipose  of  'the  study  is  to  determine  the  fundamental  trans¬ 
portation  characteristics  of  the  grains  in  relation  to  changing 
marketing  patterns  and  to  obtain  knowledge  of  how  these  changes  in 
marketing  may  be  met  and  aided  by  jmiproving  carrier  equipment, 
facilities,  and  practices  in  the  transportation  of  grain.  A  report 
on  this  study  is  being  prepared. 
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III.  LMPROVj:.xieHT  OF  IRIRI^FTING  PRiiCTICiiS  (Continued) 

I.  Criteria  for  Planning;  a  I>JholcsalG  Frozen  Food  Distribution  Plant 


iJ. though  the  e:xpansion  of  the  frozen  food  industry/  in  recent  years 
has  brought  about  decreasing  costs  in  packing  and  freezing  opero.- 
tions  because  of  fuller  utilization  of  equipment  and  labor,  frozen 
food  distribution  costs  have  continued  to  climb.  The  two  principal 
reasons  for  continued  increases  in  costs  arc:  (1)  the  use  by  whole¬ 
sale  distributors , of  facilities  that,  inmost  cases,  arc  entirely 
inadequate  for  handling  current  volumes,  and  (2)  the  use  of  purely 
manual  labor  for  performing  a.  nuiuber  of  jobs  or  operations  which 
could  be  performed  more  efficiently  by  use  of  ma.chines,  provided 
adequate  and  properly  designed  facilities  were  available.  Because 
of  the  industry/ 's  limited  experience  and  the  lack  of  research,' 
wholesale  frozen  food  distributors  have  not  had  available  adequate 
•'kncw-how”  or  data  on  the  planning  of  efficient  facility  layouts 
and  designs  or  the  operation  of  the  whclcsale  frozen  food,  plants. 
This  situation  has  discouraged  the  construction  of  needed 
facilities.  To  meet  industry  needs,  studios  of  frozen  food  whole¬ 
saling  operations  were  begun  in  19U9*  Work  plans  for  such  studies 
called  first  for  a  study  and  general  publication,  to  be  followed 
by  more  specific  studies  and.  reports  pinpointing  and  answering 
more  fully  some  of  the  problems  treated  in  the  general  report. 

The  objective  of  the  first  report  was  to  provide  wholesale  frozen 
^  food  distributors  and  research  w^rkers  mth  a  composite  picture  of 

the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  methjds  of  operaii  rs 
and  provide  guide  lines  for  future  research.  The, majority  of  the 
data  for  developing  criteria  with  respect  to  planning  a  wholesale 
fr:,zen  food  distribution  plant  were  gathered  prior  to  April  1951* 
The  analysis  jf  these  data  an.d  preparation  of  a  report,  and  the 
development  of  necessary  supplemental  data  were  completod  in- 
March  19^2  and  tlm  report  published  in  June  1952.  This  project 
was  conducted,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  V'Jhclesalc  Frozen 
Food  Distributors »  Association  and  covered  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  This  report,  entitled  »Pla.nnlng  a  VJliolcsalc  Frozen 
Food  Distribution  Plant",  contains  info riTia.t ion  which  should  be  of 
assistance  to  distributors  in  planning  n^..w  facilities,  or  remodel¬ 
ing  or  expanding  old  structures;  and  in  organizing  order  assembly 
operotions  for  greater  efficiency.  Factors  t.hat  sh  uld  be  on- 
sidered  by  wholesalers  in  choosing  between  public  and  private 
warehouses  for  the  location  of  ‘.operations,  dxesigning  cificient 
ord.i-r  assembly  layouts,  selecting  and  using  suitable  materials- 
handling  equipment,  and  selecting  desirable  wholesale  plant 
locations  are  discussed  in  the  report.  Rcccmended  layouts  for 
the  various  components  of  wholesale  clstribution  plants,  types  of 
equipment  that  might  be  used,  and  arrangement  of  merchandise  in 
storage  arc  included.  At  the  close  of  the  1952  fiscal  year  plans 
were  being  developed  for  additional  studies  that  should  provide 
more  specific  ansvjei-s  to  problems  or  meth  ds  not  aoverod  in  the 
report. 
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III.  Ii.PRO^^''ENT  OF  M/IIKilTING  PiUCTICES  (Continuod) 

Rcigional  I-iarkoting  Rg search 

ilssistanco  was  given  t^'  State  ngricu3.tural  Experiment  Stations  in 
e  mnoetijn  xVith  regional  marketing  research  projects  dealing  with 
fruits  and  vogo tables,  dairy  products,  poultry  products,  livestock, 
riiL,at  a.nd  cotton.  This  included  grading  services,  where  required, 
and  c -.‘nsultation  and  coordination  in  those  phases  cf  the  projects 
whore  cxperien.cc  and  knGXAjlodge  of  marketing  gained  in  rogifl.ar  work 
under  this  appropriation  was  nooded  by  the  cxperim^:.nt,  stations, 
Exainples  of  cooperation  included: 

1,  Work  with  North  Central  Corinittoo  on  Dairy  Marketing  Research 
in  preparation  of  a  report  of  findings  obtained  frjm  a  su30vcy 
of  a  nuQTiber  of  croameries  in  the  North  Central  Region  concern¬ 
ing"  their  butter  pricing  and  marketing  practices, 

2,  hdvisory  assistance  to  several  States  in  studies  of  market 
areas,  prices  and  m.cr chandising  p'jlicies,  arxl  consumer  demaoid 
for  poultry  and  eggs, 

3,  Tcclinical  assistance  to  the  No>rth  Central  Marketing  Teclmical 
C’-'miTiittcG  in  the  regional  study  of  marketing  slaughter  live-  • 
stock  by  carcass  X'/cight  and  grade 

k*  'Cooperation  with  New  Yx-rk  Agricultural  Expcriiiicnt  Station  in 
work  with  six  super  markets  in  Syracuse  area  to  deteimine  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  experimental  lets  of  potatoes  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  specific  gravity,  and  designated  as  ’'bakers”,  "boilers", 
and  "unsorted".  In  each  store  grade  ratings  were  made  on  all 
lots  of  potatoes  by  inspectors  supplied  by  the  Doparteient, 

Inspection  services  were  supplied  in  evaluating  the  quality  cf 
test  'lots  of  fruits  and  vegetables  used  in  exporiinents  by, 
principally,  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experim^^nt  Station- with 
design  and  development  of  instrunxonts  to  measure  quality  of 
fruits  and  vegeta.bles. 

6,  Technical  assistance  to  research  workers  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  various  cotton  producing  States  in 
■  planning.  sWdies  of  the  c:;sts  of  handling  cottonseed  at  gins, 
methods  and  practices  of  ma.rketing  cottonseed  of  improved 
varieties  for  planting  and  reviewing  and  guiding  work  on 
other  phases  of  this  project  through  participation  in  meetings 
of  the  Projv^ct  Commit  tee. 
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j.il.  IHPROVSilENT  OF  .TING  PRi\CTICi.S  ( C:.ntinu>-d) 

K .  Rc SGarch  on  Cotton  and  Cottcnsccd 

1  •  IX: to mination  of  fiber  and  spinning  qualitios  of  pure  variety 
cottims  prc'ducod  annually  in  cotton  iiTiprovomont  areas 


InfonriO-tion  is  provided  each  y^ar  with  respect  to  the  fiber 
characteristics  and  spinning  performance  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  cotton  produced  each  year  thia^ughout  the  Cotton 
Belt.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  this  information  by  cotton 
merchants  and  raills  for  locating  sources  of  cotton. having 
the  characteristics  desired  for  specific  uses.  Produce- rs  of 
desirable  tjTpos  of  cotton  are  also  aided  in  developing  market 
outlets  for  their  product.  C'-mpletc  fiber  and  spinning  tests 
were  made  on  samples  of  early  season,  mid-season,  and  late- 
season  cotton  from  112  areas  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  during 
the  19,^1-52  cotton  season.  Reports  on  the  test  results  were 
published  at  approximately  monthly  intervals  throughout  the 
harvesting  season.  A  sumruary  for  the  entire  cotton  season  was 
published  near  the  close  of  the  season. 

Textile  mill  practices  and  preferences  in  the  procurement  of 
raw  Cotton  of  types  and  qualities*  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  specific  products 

Data  on  procurement  practices  employed  during  the  19^0-51 
cotton  season  were  assembled  from,  mills  representative  of  the 
domestic  cotton  industiy.  The  results  of  the  study  were 
published  under  the  title  "Practices  of’  Textile  llanufacturers 
in  the  Purchase  of  Cotton". 


This  study  rcflocts  the  methods  currently  being  used  by  cotton 
textile  mills  in  procuring  cotton  of  the  qualities  desired  for 
various  uses  and  provides  a  measure  of  the  changes  in  mill 
procurement  practices  that  have  occurred  since  a  similar  study 
was  made  applicable  to  the  19iiU'  cotton  seas.m.  This  project 
was  terminated  in  1952  but  will  probably  be  reactivated  after 
a  .lapse  of  a  few  years  in  order  to  bring  the  data  up-to-date 
and  indicate  trends  in  pr..curemcnt  practices  of  domestic  cotton 
mills. 0. 

3.  Evaluation  of  costs  and  quality  of  ginning  services  being 
pori‘omc~d~"lDy  gins  in  specific  areas 

These  studies  are  made  to  provide;  (1)  cotton  producers  a 
basis  for  the  selection  of  ginning  services  that  will  aid  them 
in  obtaining  maxiraum  quality  and  market  value  for  their  products 
and  (2)  ginners  in  the  respective  a.reas  a  basis  for  so  equipping 
their  gins  as  to  assure  maxiraum  quality  services  consistent  viith 
costs  and  other  economic  considerations.  Detailed  studies  were 
raade  of  representative  gins  employing  various  types  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  gin  equipment  and  operating  under  various  conditions 
with  respect  to  volume  of  ginning  and  types  of  harvesting 
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III.  iiIPTOV_i"IENT  OF  MFiKFTING  PMCTICFS  (Continued) 

Rssearch  on  Cotton  and  Cottonseed/  (Continued) 

Evaluation  of  costs  ^ad  gurlity  of  ginning  services  being 
■  by  gins  in'~lgecil‘ic  areas  '(Continued’)” 


employed.  The  quality  oT  gtnn  ng  services  was  evaluated  in  each 
instance  op  the  basis  ©f  labor  .tor;y  analyses  and  tests  of  seed 
cotton  delivered  by  producers,  and  of  ginned  lint  and  seed  turned 
out  by  the  gin.  These  studies  were  in  progress  during  19^2  in 
the  Piedmont  area  of  Georgia,  the  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande  areas  of 
New  Mexico  and  West  Texas,  anc  Central  Arizona. .  The  studies  in 
Georgia  and  in  Arizona  were  c  .nducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stati  ms  of  the  respective  States* 

Similar  studies  in  South  loui  dana  and  in  the  yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta  Area  of  Mississippi 'we r  ;  completed  and  published  in  1952. 

Cottonseed  prices  and  p ri ce - q' ml i ty  relationships 

Data  relating  to  farm  and  oil  mill  prices  of  cottonseed, 
qualities  of  cottonseed  markets  :1  and  values  of  cottonseed  pro¬ 
ducts  have  been  assembled  both  from  primary  and  secondary 
sources  covering  a  period  of  12  years,  to  ascertain  the  factors 
determining  cottonseed  prices  at  various  stages  of  marketing 
and  the  extent  to  which  prices  paid  to  producers  reflect 
differences  in  quality  of  cottonseed  marketed.  These  data  have 
been  analyzed  and  the  results  have  been  published  in  ’’Cottonseed 
Prices  -  A  Preliminary  Study”.  With  this  material  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  detailed  data  covering  typical  marketing  areas  will  be 
assembled  during  the  next  fiscal  year  as  a  basis  for  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  differences  in  qualities  of  cottonseed  from 
individual  gins  are  reflected  in  prices  paid  to  producers. 

•  stand  research--iraproving  moting — quality  and,  economic  phases 

Work  on  this  project  during  the  year  was  directed  at  evaluating 
(1)  the  operating  performance  and  effect  on  the  fiber  of  a  new 
type  gin  rib  designed  '  for  use  with  the  re cipro cleaner  to  im¬ 
part  a  combing  action  to  the  ends  of  the  fibers  as  they  are 
held  in  the  gin  saw  teeth,  and  (2)  the  C' mparative  moting  and 
cleaning  performance  of  2-bar  and  3 -bar  re cipro cleaner  units 
in  relation  to  saw  c^G-inder  and  jet- type  lint  cleaners.  The 
study  was  conducted  jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  Plcjit  Industry, 
Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  with  that  agency  having 
primary  responsibility  for  the  mechanical  engineering  phases. 

The  tests  conducted  showed  some  advantage  of  the  3-bar  recipro- 
cleaner  over  the  2-bar  unit  from  the  standpoint  of  grade  im¬ 
provement  and  mimimizing  loss  of  weight.  Although  the  recipro- 
cleaner  was  hot  as  effective  as  lint  cleaners  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  grade  improvement,  the  initial  cost  per  unit  is  only 
about  1/7 th  of^  that  of  lint  cloa  nei's. 
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III.  I1-5PPJ0VEMENT  OF  IIARKi-TING  PRACTICES  (Continued) 

K.  Research  on  Cotton  and  Cottonseed  (Continued) 

Gin  stand  research — improved  mo  ting — q  uali  ty  and__e  con  omi  emphases 
(Continued") 

The  re cipro cleaner  is  greatly  superior  in  noting  and  cleaning 
perfonriance  to  standard  noting  systems  now  in  use.  The  newly 
designated  ribs  did  not  show  satisfactory  performance  but 
will  be  modified  and  further  tested.  Preliiainary  results  of 
this  study  wore  published  in  May  19^2  under  the  title  "Gin 
Stand  Operation"  in  the  magazine  "Cotton  Gin  and  Oil  Mill 
Press".  "Uhite  of  the  re  cipro  cleaner  are  being,  installed  in 
a  corrmercial  gin  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  where  studies  of 
the  perforiiiance  of  the  equipment  will  be  made  during  the 
1952-53  cotton  season.  Further  laboratory  work  will  be  done 
on  perfecting  and  testing  the  redesigned  gin  ribs. 

IV.  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  far: i  PRODUCTS 


Actions  taken  during  fiscal  year  1952 


1.  The  Department  participated  in  U8  formal  litigation  actions 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  carried  on' 25  in- 
forr,ial  negotiations  with  carriers  and  carrier  associations  and 
participated  in  5  other  cases. 


2,  The  various  agricultural  corm .odities  affected  by  the  above 
actions  are  as  follows: 


Type  of  Action 


Number  of  Actions 


Cotton  and  Cottonseed  .  8 

Dairy  and  poultry  products  ....  10 

Fruits  and  vegetables  .  11 

Grain  and  grain  products  .....  18 

Livestock  and  meats  .  8 

Wool  and  mohair  .  U 

General  motor  carrier  rates  ....  6 

General  rail  rates  . . 6 

General  water  rates  .  .  .  2 

Fertilizers  and  fertilizer  material  5 

Total . ~7ir 


3.  The  number  of  cases  and  actions  in  which  the  Department  partici¬ 
pated  declined  somewhat  in  1952  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
rail  freight  rates  were  in  a  state  of  flux  most  of  the  year  be¬ 
cause  of  pending  requests  by  the  railroads  for  further  general 
increases.  The  uncertainty  among  agricultural  interests  as  to 
where  the  freight  rate  level  would  leave  them  economically  and 
when  the  absolute  maximum  would  be  reached,  deterred  both  them 
and  the  Department  from  initiating  actions  which  would  best 
await  a  settling-down  period* 
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IV.  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  FAK'I  PRODUCTS  (Continued) 

B.  Benefits  t'-^  producers 

1.  The  rail  freight  rate  increase  granted  in  August  1951  was 
raised  to  a  total  of  l5  percent  in  April  1952.  Four  Department 
representatives  who  introduced  evidence  and  exhibits  to  indicate 
the.  present  economic  status  of  the  farmor  and  the  railroads, 
were  in  some  measure,  responsible  for  specific  maxima  in  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  being  applied  to  certain  specific  agricuQ.- 
tural  commodities.  ’These  maxima  wore  loss  than  the  full 
measure  of  the  increases  authorized, 

2,  In  19*48,  the  Coiiunission  found  to  be  reasonable  ce'rtain  charges 
proposed  by  railroads  serving  Now  York  and  Phil,adclphia  for  un¬ 
loading  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  on  piers  maintained  for 
the  delivery  of  the  commodities.  ’Believing  such  charges  unlaw¬ 
ful,  fhe  Department  has  continued  its  attempts  to  have  them 
eliminated.  On  May  7^  1952,  an  order  was  issued  reducing 
these  charges  approximately  UO  percent*  Cooperation  with  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consurrnrs  continues  in  an  effort  to  have  the  charges  ' 
eliminated  entirely. 


3*  Certain  orders  of  the  ICC  permitting  groat  freedom  in  the 
routing  of  grain  shipments  by  rail  were  under  investigation 
by  the  Commission  as  to  x-jhether  they  should  be  modified  or 
cancelled.  On  the  promise  that  agricultural  products, 
especially  grain  and  grain  products  must  have  the  benefit  of 
a  liberal  and  flexible  system  of  routing,  the  Department’ 
assisted  the  railroads  in  this  pnocoeding  x^hich  involved  some 
225  applications  for  relief  from  Section  I4  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act*  A  favorable  detemination  by  the  Commission  con¬ 
tinued  the  relief  sought. 

It,  The  Department  supported  a  large  barge  line  operating  on  the 
Inland  Waterways  in' its ' application  for  the  extension  of  its 
certificate  to  handle ’ general  and  packaged  freight  to  and 
from  all  major  ports  on' the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois, 

Ohio,  Cumberland,  Tennesseej  Monongahcla,  Allegheny,  Kanawha 
rivers  and  the  intra-coastal  canals.  This,  if  decided 
favorably,  should  provide 'more  low-cost  transportation  to  the 
forming  communities  in  position  to  use  it, 

5*  The  several  regional  associations  of  motor  common  carriers 
have  proposed  to  follow  the  rail  lead  in  increasing  rates  and 
charges.  The  Department  has  consistently  maintained  that 
rates  of  transportation  agencies  should  be  based  on  the 
economic  position  of  the  agency  and  not  solely  on  the  positions 
of  competing  agencies  and  that  operating  costs  and  revenues 
should  bo  the  loajor  deciding  factors.  Therefore,  attempts  to 
raise  motor  rates  are  being  opposed,  subject  to  showings  of 
higher  costs  of  operation.  Because  of  the  small  staff,  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  Departiment  X\rill  have  to  be  limited  to  the  most  ira- 
portant  cases. 
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IV.  FailGHT  RATES  FOR  Fi.Ri-.:  PRODUCTS  (Continacd) 

Bonufits  to  producers  (Continued) 

6.  As  a  result  of  the  testimony  given  by  a  Department  witness  in 
a  general  rail  rate  increase  case,  the  ICC  proposed  certain 
changes  in  its  accounting  rules  for  the  amortization  of 
emergency  carrier  facilities.  On  argmuent^  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  vjas'  t'le  orU-y  pai’ty  to  support  the  Comraission,  tho  new  rule 

.  was  approved.  As  a  result,  operating  expenses  charged  by  rail 

carriers  are  reduced  by  1^0  to  300"  million  dollars  per  year. 

This  increases  net  railway'  operating  income  and  reduces  the 
necessity  of  rate  increase's, 

7,  With  the  inauguration  of  the  Uniform  Freight  Classification  and 
the  Unifor.i  Class  Rate  Scale  on  May  30,  1952,  the  rail  carriers 
began  to  take  steps  to  cancel  ratings  based -on  exceptions  to 
the  all  Consolidated  Freight  Classification,  Host  agricultural 
products  \<iQro  re-classified  in  the  nex>r  classification  and  the 
new  ratings  in  the  majority  of  instances  produce  increases  in 
freight  charges.  In  each  such  instance,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  request  suspension  and  ask  the’ ICC  to  decide  whether  the 
new  charges  are  reasonable.  This’  procedure  mil  result  in 
dozens  of  suspensions  and  hearings  and  will  necessitate 
maximum  use  of  time  and  personnel  if  vo  arc  to  properly  pro¬ 
tect  tliu  producers'  interests. 

4 

V.  REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES 
A,  Federa.l  Seed  Act 

^  •  I'^port  Actions 

a.  Import  activities  continued  at  a  high  level  in  1952. 

b.  Approximately  98  million  pounds  of  agricialtural  and  vegetable 
seeds  valued  at  over  ^20, 000,000  were  admitted  from  foreign 
countries.  Principal  importations  wer^: 


Crimson  Clover 

-  13,000,000  lbs, 

Iilfalfa 

6,000,000  lbs 

Red  Clover 

6,000,000  lbs 

Orchard  Grass 

5,000,000  lbs 

Spinach 

2,000,000  lbs, 

4 
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V.  REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES  (Continued) 

Fedorc.1^  Seed  Act  (Continu>-d) 

1.  Ijnport  Actions  (Continued) 

c.  Import  ActivitiOvS,  Fiscal  Years  19U6-1952 


•Activity 

15)46 

19U7 

1988  :  1989' 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Total  iauport  actions  1/ 
I.ots  offered  for  ira- 

Lots  permitted  entrj'' 

3,736 

3,)4h8 

5,791- 

5,399 

5,778  *;  8,295 
5,881  7,228 

7,761 

7,218 

8,005 

7,692 

8,085 

7,727 

as  offered . . 

Lots  denied  ontiy  as  ' 

3,063 

l),8S8 

5,099  ;  6,370 

6,775 

7,155 

7,186 

offered  . . 

:  385 

581 

382  :  858 

883 

537 

581 

Kinds  of  sc^d  iraported 
Pounds  of  seed  offered 
for  importation, 

83 

101 

118  :  118 

* 

• 

105 

112 

111 

(millions) 

70.5 

69.1  • 

•66.7  :  107.9 

• 

102.2 

103.9 

97.8 

1/  Includes  action  taken  on  lots  ■‘re  jeeted  once  and  acted  on  again  after 
""  cleaning,  etc. 

2,  Interstate  Violations 


a.  Total  actions  under  thu  intcrsta.te  provisions  of  the  Act  in¬ 
creased  22  percent  largely  because  of  a  100  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  rocor;menda.tions  for  prosecution  in  Federal 
Court.  Host  of  these  violations  involve  falsa  labeling  as 
to  origin  of  alfalfa  seed,  the  seizure  of  T,diich  occurred  in 
1951 •  A  total  of  855  cases  were  reported  for  further  investi¬ 
gation.  Investigations  completed  involved  shipments  or 
advertising  which  originated  in  k2  States. 

b.  Violations .  in  interstate  comerce  continue  to  be  reported  for 
investigation  in  numbers  greater  than  the  staff  is  able  to 
investigate.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  apparent  violations 
detected  by  State  inspectors  were  reported  to  Fed.^rnl 
authorities  for  investigation. 


V 


RioGULi^TORY  ACTIYITISS  (Continued) 
Fcccrol  Seed  Ret  (Continued) 


A. 


2.  Interstate  violations  (Continued) 

c.  Interstate  Investigations  and  Actions,  Fiscal  Years  1946-19^2 


Item 


Cases  for  investigation ;  : 

Total  to  b..  invGstigatod. : 
Investigations  corapletod. ; 
Pending  at  end  of  year. , .  i 
Adminis trative  actions :  : 

No  ac’iion  warranted 

Warnings  issued  . . s 

Cited  for  hearings  . . . 

Seizures  recor.ir.iendcd  •  . .  • ; 
Criminal  actioiivS  re  com-,  i 

mended  1/  . . . 

8 

o 

Court  actions;  : 

Criminal  actions  ; 

terminated . . 

Crirnj.nal  actions  pending  : 

at  end  of  year . . 

Seizure  actions  terreinated 
Seizure  actions  pending  : 
at  end  of  year  . . . 


19U6 

19U7 

1958 

1959 

1950 

1951 

1952 

705 

1A99 

1,582 

1367 

1,128 

1,290 

1,236 

623 

768 

865 

1035 

693 

735 

770 

162 

U31 

618 

333 

535 

556 

566 

96 

l6o 

236 

322 

175 

195 

■  231 

381 

539 

566 

660 

575 

5l8 

557 

79 

9k 

76 

103  : 

56 

,  115 

119 

9 

k 

13 

11 

12 

58 

32 

hk 

6l 

35 

39 

52 

39 

177 

(11) 

(25) 

(15) 

(13) 

(18) 

(1?) 

(35) 

9 

16 

19 

15 

13 

12 

15 

12  ' 

16 

11 

1  10  , 

15 

■  20 

39 

3 ; 

6 

6 

16 

12 

27 

58 

5 

3 

9 

5 

.  5 

35 

9 

1/  Often  several  alleged  violations  aro  cor.ibined  into  one  court  action. 

The  nuiuber  of  court  actions  involved  is  shown  in  parentheses. 

3»  Seed  Testing 

a.  (a)  Since  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  seed  hriportations  are 
offered  through  the  port  of  New  York,  a  new  seed- testing 
laboratory  was  established  at  New  ArunsTcLck,  New  Jersey  in 
order  to  service  the  area  located  nearest  the  center  of  the 
greatest  import  activity,  (b)  The  testing  of  seed  offered  for 
ii.iportation  in  the  Southeast  which  for  severaj  years  had  been 
porfoiTGod  at  a  remote  location,  was  resuraed  at  Montgoraery, 
iJLabama  vjith  additions  to  the  seed- 1.,- sting  staff,  (c)  Variety 
tests  on  alfalfa  at  three  locations  demonstrated  that  alfalfa 
seed  misrepresented  in  1951  to  ho  of  northern  origin  actually 
consisted  of  noU'^winter,  hardy,  fast-growing  varieties  coriimonly 
grown  and  adapted  to  the  Southern  States,  (d)  Testing  of  seed 
to  determine  correctness  of  labeling  as  to  variety  included 
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V.  R^GULZ-TORY  ACTIVITIES  (Continued) 

A.  Fodcrr.l  Seed  ..ct  (Continuv.d) 

3*  Seed  Testing  (Continued) 

a,  (d)  plantings  ox  98  varieties  of  hybrid  corn  at  ten  locations, 
(c)  The  hane'  and  description  of  all  the  varieties  of  hybrid 
onions, have  been  obtained  as  the  varieties  were  being  intro¬ 
duced  and  will  be  published  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the-  con¬ 
fusion  of  variety  naixcs  cxp^-ricnced  with  hybrid  corn,  (f) 

■  Proposed  new  int^^rnational  rixLes  of  seed- to  sting  were 
■  ■■  distributed  to,  rienbers’  of  a  coLunittec  of-  the  International 

Seed  Testing  Association  to  servo  as  a  voMcle  for  'no re 
■■  unif orr.iity  of  seed  testing  in  foreign .  c 0x11110 rcc, 

b,  Volurac  qf  Seed  Testing  Work,  Fiscal  Years  '19U6-1932 


Activity  ' 

19)46 

'  19U7 
' 

194.8 

> 

19)49  ' 

^1956  ' 

1951  ;  1952 

i 

A 

Seed  samples  tested; 
in  connection  with; 
Imports  ( incldw  ^ 
check  tests).*.*: 

3,688 

3,590 

1  '5,643 

‘  7,506 

7,696 

7,790  :  7,988 

Interstate  ship-* 
ments  . . * 

3^037 

8,603 

.4,353 

2,530 

-  • 

1,934 

3,354  ;  2,950 

Variety  tests  *.( 

2,a27 

2,121 

1,868  ; 

1,027 

1,111. 

322  :  456 

Miscellaneous  ... 

1,130 

1-,021 

1,109 

1,217 

694 

3,7S3  ;  1,509 

Total  tests  **‘12,002 

• 

17,335 

12,973  ; 

m 

12,280 

11,435 

15,219  : 12,903 

• 

B.  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodcnticidc  Act 
1,  Registration  and  testing 

During  the  year  sufficient  information  was  obtained  to  justify 
registration  of  many  now  chemicals  for  control  of  such  important 
pests  as  the  alfalfa  weevil,  a  nuraber  of  insects  attacking  fruits, 
soil  insects  attacking  sugar  cane,  corn  and  a  number  of  root  crops, 
cotton  insects  and  rats  in  grain  and  cereal  storage  places*  Crop 
damage  continues  to  occur  as  a  result  of  contaraination  of  insecti¬ 
cides  witii  2,  U-D  weed  killer*  Largo  nur.ibers  of  red  squill  and 
rodcnticidc  preparations  continued  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act 
and  there  were  nuiaerous  cases  where  poisons  were  short  weight  or 
did  not  have  the  strength  claimed  by  the  manufacturer* 

Special  stud;^^  has  been  directed  toward  the  development  of  m-rc 
reliable  test  methods  to  dctcZTiiinc  the  gemicidal  properties  of 
economic  poisons  which  employ  the  use  of  many  now  synthetic 
surface-active  chemicals*  The  most  recent  methods  for  evaluating 
seed  testing  chemicals  arc  being  adopted. 


V.  Ri.ULATORI  RCTlVITIEij  (C  ;ntinucd) 

B.  Insecticide.,  Fungicide-  cind  Rodcnticide  - i.et  (  Col  tinned) 

1.  Registrnti on  and  testing  (Continued) 

Apprehension  tlict  chronic  poisoning  of  hunans  right  occur  frorr. 
continued  use  of  chlcradano  fomulations  in  the  household  re¬ 
sulted  in  issuance  of  regulations  restricting  its  use  (inter¬ 
pretation  19)»  Lindane  Vaporizers  and  insect  repellent  candl^^s 
manufactured  in  increasing  nutebers  were  tested  and  foimd 
t..'  be  totally  ineffective  for  the  pui-pose  intended.  Court 
action  against- them  was  initiated* 

Original  and  supplemental  registrations  of  economic ’poisons 
■  duin.ng-the  year  totaled  7^61  b  bringing  th^  t:tal  nuiuber  of 
registrations  since  the  Act  bocajiic  effective  to  bb^lOO. 


Registration  i.etivities,  Fiscal  Years  19^6-1952 


Activity 

19U8  1/ 

19  99  • 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Submissions  received  2/. . 0 « 
Carryover  fivim  previous  year  ... 
Total  subraissiens  requiring 
action  . 

Registrations : 

Original  registi-ations . * 

Suppl emen tal  re  gi s  tr a  ti 0  ns  • . • 
Total  r>.jgistrations . . 

Letters  of  criticism  xjrittcn  ... 
Pending  at  end  cf  year  . . . 

20,832 

20, 780  ■ 
3,029 

20,203 
■  I429 

16,609 

378 

17,279 

269 

20,832 

23, 809 

20,632 

16,987 

17,9UU 

9,020 

1,972 

7,802 

3,901 

14,007 

3,193 

3,422 

3,569 

2,761 

U,893 

10,992 

11, 703  t  7, 200 

”67991 

7,6ll4 

9,687 

3,029 

16, 06I4 

U29 

114,900 

378 

13,8014 

269 

114,721 

39I4 

1/  Registration  work  was  started  October  2,  19b7* 


2/  Includes  original  submissi'.n,  subraissions  of  corrected  labeling  and 
supplemental  submissions  in  instances  whore  the  r riginall:/  ri-;gisterod 
products  were  in  some  manner  changed  after  registration. 

2*  Enforceuicnt 

Examination  of  samples  ox  economic  p-.isons  increased  only  1  percent 
from  19^1  to  a  tota.l  of  2,089  of  which  1,0314.  (l49o6%)  wore  from 
products  which  had  not  previously  appeared  in  interstat-.^  commerce. 
Of  these,  I47O  were  found  to  be  so  Seriously  raisbranded,  aduLl.te rated, 
or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  law  as  to  warrant  citation  or 
seizure o  Seizure  proceedings  x-jere  initiated  on  71  shipments,*  in¬ 
cluding  37  different  economic  poisons  and  prosecuti:.n  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  ten  shipments  against  four  different  manufa.cturers. 
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V.  REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES  (Continued) 

B.  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  (Continued) 

2,  Enforcement  (Continued) 

Enforce] lent  Activities,  Fiscal  Years  19U7-1952 


Activity 

19U7 

19  U8 

19k9 

1950  i  1951  !  1952 

Saiaples  exarained: 

Not  previously  sampled 

977 

I4U8 

676 

:  : 

1,205  :  1,212  :  1,035 

Old  products  . 

1,376 

528 

876 

1,017  :  850  :  1,051 

Total  . 

2,355 

976 

1,552 

2,221  •  2,062  *  2,085 

Violations  (mislabeled 

:  : 

and/or  adulterated 
products) . . . . . . 

635 

199 

223 

570  *;  560  *:  572 

Actions  taken  on  violations* 
Warnings . . . 

229 

357 

h9 

19 

2h 

156 

18 

11 

9 

197 

30 

5 

91  !  116  ;  102 

538  :  i4l3  :  399 

67  :  55  ;  71 

12  j  20  :  10 

:  : 

C*  Naval  Stores  and  Tobacco  Export  Peiraits 


1. _  Naval  Stores 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  I86  seiaples  were  collected  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  checking  condition,  quality,  purity,  and  proper  label 
description.  No  willful  or  fraudulent  infractions  of  the  Act 
were  encountered  but  there  were  23  instances  in  which  sorae  phase 
of  the  Act  or  regulations  thereunder  were  not-  fully  observed  by 
vendors.  These  applied  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of 
turpentine,  but  there  were  also  some  cases  of  misgraded  rosin 
sold.  Objectionable  wording  of  labels  on  cans  of  turpentine 
and  petroleura-base  paint  thinners  vrere  also  found.  Formal 
citation  was  not  necessary  since'  corrective  action  was  taken 
through  letter  notices, 

2,  Tobacco  E:cport  Perraits 

14)4  certificates  were  issued  during  the  year  for  the  exportation 
of  tobacco  seeds  for  experimental  purposes. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

Posting,  Registration  and  Licensing 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1952,  there  were  333  stock- 
yards  posted  under  the  Act,  During  the  year  jurisdictional  in¬ 
vestigations  were  made  of  approximately  UO  stockyards  located 
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V.  RiiGULATORY  ACTIVITIES  (Continued) 

D.  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (Continued) 

1.  Posting,  Registration  and  licensing 
a*  (Continued) 

in  various  States.  11  stockyards  located  in  States  where 
posting  had  previously  been  completed  were  posted  and  17 
stocl<:/ards  were  deposted,  making  a  total  of  32?  stockyards 
posted  at  the  c3.ose  of  the  fiscal  year.  During  the  year, 
63  additional  packers  were  found  to  be  subject  to  the  Act 
and  were  added  to  the  list,  but  102  firras  were  deleted 
thereby  decreasing  the  number  of  packers  under  supervision 
from  1,950  to  1,911.  Action  was  taken,  on  1,689  tariffs, 
supplements,  and  clearing  agreements  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  16U  formal  rate  orders  and  infomaal  rate 
agreements  in  effect,  <  • 

_ b.  Posting,  Registration,  and  Licensing  Activities  as  of 
June  30,  Fiscal  Years  19U7-1952 


Activity  ‘ 

19li7 

19U8 

19I49 

:  1950 

• 

1951 

1952 

• 

• 

Nuiaber  of  yards  posted..: 

201 

207 

206 

:  308 

333 

327 

Market  agencies  and 

¥ 

dealers  registered  . . . : 

U,652 

14,972 

5,1462 

;  5,639 

5,775 

5,963 

Packers  under  super-  : 

vision . . 

1,871 

2,i23 

2,158 

;  1,997  :  1,950 

1,911 

Poultry  dealers  licensed: 

« 

» 

1,619 

1,603 

1,608 

:  1,576 

« 

1,563 

p 

1,1426 

2.  Supervision  and  Enforceiiient 


a.  (a)  linprovement  of  the  general  adequacy  and  quality  of 
livestock  scales  supervised  under  the  Act  was  accomplished 
by  requiring  the  replacement  of  obsolete  and  inadequate 
equipment.  Scales .found  to  be  inaccurate  were  adjusted 
or  serviced  iimietlrtely  to  weigh  within  alloviable  tolerance 
or  were  withdrawn  from  seirvice  pending  corrective  action, 

(b)  The  accounts  of  l57  registrants  at  vari.ous  terminal  and 
auction  markets  were  audited  during  the  year.  As  conditions 
warranted,  district  supervisors  developed  additional  infoma- 
tion  on  35  cases  where  evidence  of  violations  were  found, 

25  of  these  cases  invo3.ved  such  serious  violations  that 
rccominenda.tions  of  forraal  order  of  inquiry  were  made.  In 
order  to  obtain  more  effective  administration  of  the  Act, 
greater  responsibility  has.  been  placed  in  field  super¬ 
visors  by  having  them  handle  moro  rate  and  trade  practice 
invest! ga tio  n s . 
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V.  REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES  (C^or.tinu-d) 


D •  Packers  and  S to ckyards  x. £t  ( Go n tiaiuo d ) 

2.  Supervision  and  Enforceraent  (Continued)  .  . 

b.  Analysis  of  Formal  Proceedings,  Fiscal  Years  19U7-1952 


Activity 

19U7  :  19U8 

19h9 

1930  :  1931 

1932 

Cases  pending  first  of  year  .. 

f.a anr,  ........ ...... 

23  i  59 

6U  1  36 

38  I  l6 

33 

29 

16 

23  i  36 
63  ;  116 
18  8  3 

78 

26 

33 

Cases  reopened . . 

Total  cases  requiring 

acti on  ................. 

• 

123  :  91 

100 

-  • 

106  8  133 

137 

Cases  disposed  of  . . . 

t 

»  id 

77 

• 

• 

70  »  7.7 

83 

3U 

Cases  perdi np  end  of  year  .... 

39  :  33  ;  23  :  36  8  78 

9  •  •  4 

c»  Bonds  on  file  aiaountud  to  over  (p39 ^ 000, 000,  S’Cpi^senting  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  over  .iil,000,000*  In  view 
of  increased  economic  pressures  occurring  in  the  livestock 
and  meat  packing  industries,  action  was  taken  to  require  in¬ 
creased  minimuia  surety  bonds,  so  that  producers  woudd  have 
additional  protection  in  case  of  insolvency  or  defaults  by 
finns  handling  livestock. 

d.  During  the  year  numerous  formal  proceedings  resulting  from 
the  Chicago  weighing  investigations  were  conducted.  Public 
hearings  were  held  at  Chicago  in  of  the  36  cases  against 
dealers  involved  in  the  Chicago  weighing  fra.ud.  The  remaird.ng 
11  cases  were  settled,  prior  to  hca,rings,  by  the  registrants 
filing  admission  of  having  bribed  weighmasters,  with  the 
dealers  involved  agreeing  to  accept  suspensions  ranging  in 
some  cases  up  to  two  years.  Additional  hearings  were  also 
conducted  at  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Abilene, 
Tcjias. 


E •  Standard  Container  Acts 

1.  Tests  Made  and  Samples  Obtainedi 

a.  There  were  approxiieately  190  factories  making  or  equipped’  to 
make  containers  at  the  close  of  business  on  June  30,  1932,  as 
compared  with  193  in  193l»  During  the  past  fiscal  year  tests 
were  made  of  sample  containers  obtained  from  100  factories, 

A  total  of  293  items  (1,923  saiiiplos),  were  examined  during  the 
year.  Of  tiiis  nuraber  69  or  23*3  percent  required  correction. 
During  the  year  corrections  of  38  items  were  accomplished  and 
certificates  of  approval  issued  in  32  cases. 
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V.  Rij^GULATORY  ACTIVITIES  (Continued) 

F.  United  States  Warehouse  Act 

1.  Licensed  Warehouses 

The  total  storage  capacity  in  licensed  warehouses  was  greatly 
increased  in  1952  although  the  nuraber  of  warehouses  licensed 
under  the  Act  decreased  to  IjUlU  on  June  ^0,  1952  —  7h  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Of  the  1,53^  licensed  warehouses  880  were 
for  grain,  UTI  for  cotton  and  the  remaining  83  for  various 
other  commodities.  During  the  year  179  original  examinations 
of  warehouses  wore  made,  that  is,  examinations  of  warehouses 
which  wore  to  be  licensed  for  the  first  tdino  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  in  additional  space  under  licenses  which 
were  already  in  effect, 

A  general  tightening  up  in  the  issuing  of  licenses  has  been 
developed.  Before  a  license  ,is  issued  or  even  an  inspection 
authorized  a  thorough  check  is  made  to  determine  whether 
other  Federal  offices  have  had  unsatisfactory  relations  with 
the  warehouseman  in  question,  and  from  such  facts  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  if  an  inspection  should  be  made.  This  has  resulted  in 
several  instances  of  refusal  to  make. an  examination.  Other 
important  amendments  in  the  cotton  and  grain  regulations  have 
increased  inspection  and  license  fees  and  change  of  net  worth 
and  bonding  requirements  for  warehousemen. 

2.  Licensed  Warehouse.  Capacity 
i  a.  Grain 

The  storage  capacity  for  grain  increased  from  l4U9j382, 822 
bushels  in  1951  to  li59> 706,100  in  1952,  despite  a  decrease 
of  36  in  the  nuraber  of  licensed  grain  warehouses  during 
the  same  period. 

On  the.  Atlantic  seaboard  more  warehousemen  applied  .for 
licenses  under  the  Act  than  rtiring  the  previous  year. 
Because  grain  warehousing  on  a  public  storage  basis  is 
relatively  new  in  this  area,  and  also  because  of  the  high 
moisture  content  of  much  of  the  grain  harvested  in  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  many  unusual  problems  were  en¬ 
countered,  VJhile  the  quantity  of  grain,  is  not  largo  in 
comparison  with  grain  areas  generally,  the  problems  never¬ 
theless  are  acute, 

b.  Cotton 

The  storage  capacity  for  cotton  also  increased  in  1952 
(from  11,011,056  bales  to  11,017,U36  bales)  while  the 
number  of  licensed  warehouses  decreased  from  I4.8U  to  [;71* 
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V.  REGUIi'.TGRY  ACTIVITIES  (Continuod) 

F.  United  Str.tvi^s  Warehouse  Let 

2.  licensed  Wsrehouse  Caps city  (Continued) 
c.  Beans 

There  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  licensed 
.capacity  of  dry  bean  warehouses, duo  to' the  necessity  for 
suspending  the  licenses  cf  a  nuraber  of  warehouserion  who 
were  not  operating  in  conformity  with  the  Let. 

3*  Inspection  of  Licensed  Warehouses 

a.  During  the  year  there  wore  3^8UO  inspections  made  of 
licensed  warehouses  which  .was  about  200  or  5  percent 
below  last  year.  Inspections  of  cotton  warehouses 
averaged  between  2.5  and  3*0  only  because  of ’very  low 
stocks  of  cotton  in  warehouses  during  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  year.  /ji  average  of  slightly 
over  two  inspections  was  maintainod  for  grain  warehouses 
but  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  and  thorouglmess 
of  the  inspections.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  assure  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  inspections  for  all  warehouses  in  1953 
irrespective  of  the  nuiuber  perfonuod. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  improving  methods  of 
inspection  with  a  view  to  detecting  irregularities. 
AdiJitional  auditing  procedures  xrerc  developed  which  it 
is  believed  will  bo  more  effective  in  detecting  shortages. 
Closer  attention  is  also  being  riven  to  see  that  the  ware¬ 
houseman’s  stocks  by  grade  arc  in  line  with  his  obligations 
by  grade  whether  covered  by  receipts  or  not. 

b.  In  the  cotton  area  one  round  was  made  of  all  cotton  ware¬ 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  te.oting  the  accuracy  of  scales 
and  also  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  X'joighcrs.  In  some 

'  areas  an  additional  ch^-ck  was  made  during  the  heavy  re¬ 
ceiving  season  on  the  accuracy  of  work  performied  by  the 
weighers.  In  the  course  of  each  round  of  examinations 
a  number  of  scales  are  always  found  which  are  out  of 
adjustment  and  some  are  in  such  condition  that  they  must 
be  condemned. 

I4.  Violations 

The  past  year  witnessed  the  most,  and  some  of  the  most  derious, 
irregularities  since  the  passage  of  the  Warehouse  Let,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  field  of  grain  warehousing.  These  violations 
ranged  all  the  way  from  improper  care  cf  the  commodity  while  in 
storage  to  actual  conversion  of  the  cormuodity  to  the  xfarehouse- 
man’s  own  use.  Some  examples  vjere: 
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V.  RiiGULATORI  ACTIVITIiiiS  (G.ntinued) 

F.  United  States  Warehouse  Act  (Continued) 

U.  Violations  (Continued) 

In  Colorado  a  warehousenan  who  operated  at  four  different 
points,  vrith  another  house  in  Nex^r  Mexico,  became  the  subject 
of  considerable  investigation  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
converted  substantial  quantities  of  beans  to  his  own  use 
while  warehouse  receipts  were  outstrnding.  This  warehouseman 
was  placed  in  receivership  and  has  since  been  indicted  and 
prosecution  is  pending  in  the  courts. 

In  Georgia  a  cotton  merchant  x-jas  found  to  have  changed  the 
weights  on  ^0  warehouse  receipts  issued  by  a  licensed  ware¬ 
houseman,  raising  the  X'roight  in  each  case  by  5  pounds.  These 
receipts  wore  sold  in  due  course,  Hien  the  forgeries  xiere 
discovered  an  investigation  was  made  and  it  was  found  that 
the  changes  were  made  by  the  cotton  merchant.  The  case  was 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  alleged  violator  commiitted  suicide, 
About  the  same  tine  it  had  also  been  found  that  he  had  done 
some  manipuj-ating  of  receipts  issued  by  another  xiarohouseiiian. 

In  a  few  cases,  tx'jo  or  three  warehousemen  had  been  using 
depositors'  grain  for  their  own  purposes.  In  other  cases, 
false  receipts  xjero  issued  and  given  to  banks  as  security 
for  loans.  In  such  cases  licenses  wure  suspended  and  in 
others  .-court  action  is  pending. 
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MARKET IKCr  SERVICES 


Ropaymont  to  Cororaodity  Credit  Corporation 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for  1952  authorized 
advances  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  appropriations  avail- 
ahlo  for  classing  and  gra,ding  agricultural  commodities  vrithout  charge 
to  producers  in  order  to  insure  a  prompt,  efficient  service.  Such 
advances  must  he  repaid  from  suhaequent  appropriations. 

This  item  reflects  f;inds  for  reimhursing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(including  interest)  so  that  the  Corporation  may  he  made  vholo  for  funds 
advanced  v/hich  wero  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  classing  cotton  and  grading 
toho.cco  which  wore  placed  under  price  support. 


Budget 


Appropriated, 

1953 


Estimate , 


Appropriated  f^unds 


ms, -505  ' 


% 


i 


'f  ■  .• 


{ ' 


(Revised) 
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I^rkeWng  Services 

(e)  Repayment  ^  £omo(Hty  Cjredit  Corporation 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  and  base  for  195^  . . . . 


Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^  . . . .  $768,505 

Increase  . . . . . .  +$Y6§T50'5 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


Reimbursement  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  . . 


1953 

(estimated) 


Increase 


+$768,505(1) 


Revised 

(estimated) 


$768,505 


INCREASE 


(1)  ;\Ji_apprppriation^  of  ^68^505  for  j:’eimbursem£nt^  to  Conmiodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  costs  Tncurred'^in  fiscal  year'^1.952  For  insp^c^ng  and 
"^VdTng  t oFaFco^ and"  ^aVsing'  cj^VoiT  not' placed*" un^r  CCC  ^an. 


Need  for  Increase:  The  Smith-Doxey  Act  of  1937  provides  that  farmers 
or’^nized*  t6'~*promote  the  improvement  of  cotton  shall  be  eligible  for 
free  classing  service.  Similarly  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of  1935, 
as  amended,  provides  that  tobacco  producers  may  have  their  tobacco 
graded  without  charge  at  auction  markets  designated  by  the  Secretary 
for  free  and  mandatory  inspection  after  approval  by  two-thirds  of  the 
growers  voting  in  a  referendum.  The  class  of  the  cotton  or  the  grade 
of  tobacco  placed  on  the  commodity  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  quality 
when  producers  place  their  commodities  under  loan  or  offer  them  for 
sale  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

If  these  programs  are  to  operate  effectively  and  to  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  producers,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  (l)  a  force  of 
tobacco  inspectors  large  enough  to  grade  the  tobacco  on  all  auction 
floors  prior  to  sale,  and  (2)  a  cotton  classing  organization  which 
is  capable  of  getting  classification  returns  to  producers  promptly. 

The  demand  for  these  services  had  expanded  to  a  point  where  appropria¬ 
tions  and  other  funds  available  in  1952  were  not  adeq\iate  to  insure 
a  prompt,  efficient  service.  To  meet  this  increased  need,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1952  provided: 

"That  hereafter  there  may  be  transferred  to  appro¬ 
priations  available  for  classing  or  grading  any 
agricultural  commodity  without  charge  to  the 
producers  thereof  such  sums  from  nonadministrative 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  may 
b6  necessary  in  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  these  purposes,  such  transfers  to  be  reimbursed 
from  subsequent  appropriations  therefor." 
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(Revised) 


This  estimate  would  provide  funds  to  reimburse  CCC  (including  interest) 
for  funds  transferred  which  were  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  classing 
cotton  and  grading  tobacco  which  were  placed  under  price  support.  The 
basis  for  the  estimated  amount  requested  for  repayment  is  as  follows.: 


Cotton:  .  . 

Total  number  of  classingB  by  Federal  .employees  ‘  11,401,649 

Obligations  incurred  for  all  clas sings  by  Federal 

employees  . . . . . .  $  2,4o4,560 

Average  cost  per  classing  . . .  21. 09j^ 

Total  bales  classed  under  Sraith-Doxey  Act  and  placed 

under  price  support  loan . . . . .  914,725 

Advanced  from  CCC  (net)  .................  $920,646 

Less  obligations  incurred  for  classing 

loan  cotton  (914,725  x  21.09)  .  192,^6  ■ 

To  be  repaid  to  CCC  . .  ^7277730 


Tobacco: 

Obligations  incurred  for  inspecting  and  grading 

tobacco  on  auction  markets  . . 

Amount  of  tobacco  graded  at  auction  markets  placed 


under  loan  . . . . . . . . . 

Advanced  from  CCC  (net)  . . . .  $204,982 

Less  obligations  incurred  for  inspecting 
loan  tobacco  placed  under  price 

support  loan  (ll^  of  $1,738,460)  .  191,230 

To  be  repaid  to  CCC  . . .  13 ,752"’ 


$1,738,460 
11^  ■ 


Total  amount  to  be  repaid: 

Cotton  . 

Tobacco  . . . 

Total . 

Interest  through  June  30,  1953  • 
Total  amount  for  reimbursement 
to  CCC  . . 


727,730 

13,752 

74i‘,4B2 

27,023 


768,505 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  new  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored) : 


For  reimbursement  to  Coimnodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
.  stuns"’ transf  err e*d"  To"  Vhe"  appropriation  ""Mirketii^"  sery- 
i'ces"^'7  fTs c'aT’yVar  1952"  ("includirg"’ interest"  thereon 
t:}r*6ug'h"’"jun*e*  30,"  195377 pursuanT ‘To TutKo'r iVy  contained 
under" the  hear  "MarkeTirg  services''  in  The  ‘Department 
of_^  Agri cult ure^ppr’opr’iat ion*  Ac t7  1952  (j  U.S."c.^4l4a)^,  , 
f  or"’ gracing' t6ba*cro"’ and"  oTassing  coTton  wTThout  pTargT^  to 
pr6duc*ers  ,*  rs*~a‘utr6rizer  by  law'*(7*  "U.s7c.  473^,  511d7  , 

$768^,505. 


This  proposed  language  would  appropriate,  tinder  a  separate  item,  an 
amount  to  repay  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  funds  advanced  and 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1952  for  classing  cotton  and  grading  tobacco 
(without  charge  to  producers)  which  was  not  placed  under  loan. 
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Marketing  Services 


(f)  Repayment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Appropriation  Act,  1953>  and  base  for  19^4  . i . 

Budget  Estimate,  195k  •  •  •  •  . . . . . . .  |)8i8,5Q5 

Increase  . . . . .  .1 . . .  /$8l8,$05 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1932 

,  ,1933  T 

(estimated) ; 

;  Increase 

I951i 

(estimated) 

Reimbursement  to  Com*: 
modity  Credit 
Corporation . . 

— 

i 

/;i^8l8,303(l) 

$818,505 

.  increase  ; 

■f 

(1)  An  appropriation  of  '^618,305  for  reimburseinent  to  Comraodity  Credit 

Corporation  fop  costs  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1^2  for  inspecting  and 

grading  tobacco  and  classing  cotton  not  placed'  under  CCC  loan. 

Need  for  Increase;,  The  Smith-Doxey  Act  of  1937  provides  that  farmers 
organized  to  promote  the  improvement  of  cStton  shall  be  eligible  for 
free  classing  service.  Similarly  the  Tobhcco  Inspection  Act  of  1935> 
as  amended,  provides  that  tobacco  produces  may  have  their  tobacco 
graded  without  charge  at  auction  markets  ^designated  by  the  Secretary 
for  free  and  mandatory  inspection  after  Approval  by  two-thirds  of  the 
growers  voting  in  a  referendiim.  The  class  of  the  cotton  or  the  grade 
of  tobacco  placed  on  the  commodity  is  acp'epted  as  evidence  of  quality 
when  producers  place  their  commodities  ujnder  loan  or  offer  them  for 
sale  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation^ 

If  these  programs  are  to  operate  effectively  and  to  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  producers,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  (1)  a  force  of 
tobacco  inspectors  large  enough  to  grade  the  tobacco  on  all  auction 
floors  prior  to  sale,  and  (2)  a  cotton  classing  organization  which 
is  capable  of  getting  classification  returns  to  producers  promptly. 

j 

The  demand  for  these  services  had  expanded  to  a  point  where  appropria 
tions  and  other  funds  available  in  19^2  were  not  adequate  to  insure 
a  prompt,  efficient  service.  To  meet  this  increased  need,  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  11932  provided; 

I  ,  _ _ 

"That  hereafter  there  may  be  transferred  to  appro- 
priations  available  for  classing  or  grading  any 
■  agricultural  commodity  without  charge  to  the  ' 
producers  thereof  such  sums  from  nonadministrative 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  may 
V  be  necessary  in  addition  to  other  funds  available' 
for  these  purposes,  such  transfers  to  be  reimbursed 
from  subsequent  appropriations  therefor."  • 


This  estimate  would  provide  funds  to  reimburse  CCG  (including  interest) 
for  funds  transferred  which  vrere  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  classing 
cotton  and  grading  tobacco  which  were  placed  under  price  support.  The 
basis  for  the  estimated  amount  requested  for  repayment  is  as  follows; 


Cotton; . 

Total  number  of-  classings  by  Federal-  employees  ..... 
Obligations  incurred  for  all-  classings  by-  Federal-  ■  .  . 

employees  . 

Average  cost  per  classing  . . . 

Total  bales  classed  under  Smith-Doxey  Act  and  placed 


under  price  support  loan . . . 

advanced  from  CCG  (net)  ................  -^970^6116 

Less  obligations  incurred  for  classing 

loan  cotton  (9lU,725  x  21.09)  .  192,916 

To  be  repaid  to  CCG  . .  777,730 


Tobacco-; 

Obligations  incurred  for  inspecting  and  grading  tobacco 

on  auction  markets  . . 

Amount  of  tobacco  graded  at  auction  markets  placed  under 


loan  . . . . . 

Advanced  from  CCG  (net)  ..i . .  ;)^20ii,982 

Less  obligations  incurred  for  inspecting 
loan  tobacco  placed  under  price 

support  loan  (11%  of  $1,738, 1^60) .  191,230 

To  be  repaid  to  GGG  ^ .  13, 75^ 

i  '  ' 

Total  amount  to  be  repaid;  '  f 

Gotten . . J. .  $777,730 

Tobacco  . 13,752 

Total  . 791,1i82 

Interest  through  June  30,  1953  27,023 

Total  amount  for  reiiabursement 

to  GGC  . ■ .  818,505 


GEiNGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


ll,i;01,6ii9 


$2,ji0U,560 

21.09^i 

9lU,725 


|l,738,ii60 

11^ 


The  estimates  include  proposed  new  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored); 

For  reimbursement  to  Gonimodity  Gredit  Gorporation  for 
suras  transferred  to  the  appropriation  "Marketing  serv¬ 
ices'*,  fiscal  year  1952  (including  interest  thereon 
tlirough  June "30,  1953),  pursuant  to  authority  contained 

under  the  head  "Marketing  services"  in  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1952  (7  U.S.G.  illlj-a), 

for  grading  tobacco  and  classing  cotton  without  charge  to 

producers,  as  authorized  by  law  (7  U.S.G.  h73a,  5lld), 

$818,303.  ^ 

This  proposed  language  would  appropriate,  under  a  separate  item,  an 
amount  to  repay  GoiTimodity  Gredit  Gorporation  for  funds  advanced  and 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1952  for  classing  cotton  and  grading  tobacco 
(^^dthout  charge  to' producers)  which  was  not  placed  under  loan. 
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REMOVAL  OE  SURPLUS  AGRICULTUPAL  COMMODITIES 
Purpose  Statement 

Under  Section  32  of  the  Act  approved  ivugust  24,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
612c),  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  customs  receipts  during  each  calendar 
year  and  unused  balances  to  the  extent  of  •^300,000,000  are  available  for  the 
removal  from  the  market  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  for  administration  of 
marketing  agreements  and  orders.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  requires  that 
this  Ikind  be  used  principally  for  perishable  agricultural  commodities.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1952,  eighty-three  percent  of  the  funds  used  for  surplus 
commodity  operations  was  for  perishables. 

Purchases  for  distribution  -  Surplus  agrioa Itural  commodities,  generally 
perishables  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  purchased  and  distributed  to 
the  school  lunch  program,  charitable  institutions  serving  needy  persons  and 
persons  certified  by  welfare  agencies  as  eligible  for  relief. 

Encouragement  of  exportation  -  Differential  payments  are  made  to  enable  ex¬ 
porters  to  purchase  surplus  commodities  on  the  domestic  market  and  sell  them 
on  the  world  market  at  competitive  world  prices. 

Diversion  to  by-products  and  new  uses  -  Differential  payments  are  made  to 
enable  processors  to  purchase  surplus  commodities  on  the  domestic  market, 

^  divert  them  to  by-products  and  new  uses,  and  sell  them  at  prices  comparable 
to  competing  products,  thus  creating  nevir  markets  for  surplus  commodities. 

Surplus  removal  operating  expenses  -  These  expenses  are  mainly  in 
connection  with  purchasing,  distributing,  exporting,  and  diverting  surplus 
corranodities .  In  addition  supervisory  assistance  is  furnished  local  and  state 
groups  on  the  preservation  of  surpluses  for  year-round  use,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  food  trade,  press  and  radio,  greater  consimnption  of  abundant  foods 
is  encouraged. 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders  -  These  agreements  constitute  voluintary 
arra.ngements  and  are  put  into  effect  upon  request  from  the  industry  a.fter 
hearings,  investigations  and  referenda  among  producers.  They  serve  to 
strengthen  prices  by  establishing  and  maintaining  orderly  marketing  conditions 
and  are  in  effect  for  milk,  tobacco,  tree  fruits,  tree  nuts,  Irish  patatoes, 
and  other  vegetables. 


Appropriated , 
1953 

Appropriated  funds 

(Permanent  appropriation)  .^18 1,040, 312 


Budget 
Estimate , 
1954 


$172,800,000 


(Hcvisod) 
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(f )  Ronoval  of  Surplus  A.'^ri cultural  Conr-ioditios 

^  (Section'  315 

Appropriation-,  1953 »  ‘'^•nd  base  for  195^  (30^  of  custons  •  ■ 

‘receipts)  . . . . . . ...V. . . . .  ■  OlSl, 040,312 

Revised  Dudf^ot  ?ilstinatc,  1954  (3^^  custo-ns  receipts)  I72, S00,600 

Decrease  (in  annual  pernanent  appropriation  for  Section  32 

purposes)  . . . . . . . .  •  ~S, 240,312 


IToteJ  Duo  to  an  ostinated  carryover  of  0300,000,000  from  the  fiscal  year 
1953»  total  of  0472,800,000  is  estinated  to  be  available  for 
Section  }2  purposes,  in  the  fi scad- year  1954*'  ■  Of '  this' total,  the 
cstinaAcs  tentatively  forecast  oblir'^at ions  of  8574,128,374  for  the 
fiscal  yca,r  1954,  v;hich ‘v;buld. result  in  i^98,671*626  bcinf';  returned  to 
the  Treasur.y  and  IcavQ  a  carryover  of  8300,000,000  into -the  fiscal 
year  1955*  '  • 

■  ’  '  '  PAOJDCT '3TAT3ClfT . ' 


•  • 

• 

Project  :  ;  1952 

1953  . 

( estinated) 

Increase’. 

or 

Decrease' 

;■  .1954  . 

Revised 
,  (estimated) 

• 

1,  Direct  purchases  033»2O3>439 

2,  Dneoura^onent  of  ,  { 

exportation  l6,763»083 

3,  Diversion  to.  by-products: 

and  now  uses  . -....J  1,457 >717 

4,  Surplus  ronoval  operat-  : 

in;p  expenses  . . 1,905,725 

5*  Market in;^  as^rcenents  : 

and  orders  1,208,153 

$55,000,000 

14,529,000 

1,500,000 

2,471,000 

1,500,000 

-$609,494 

-  262,132 

' $55,006,090 

14,529,000 

1,500,000 

1,861,506 

■  1,237,8^8 

Total  oblh-ations  . . :  54,538,177 

75,000,000 

-  871,626 

74,128,37'4^ 

Deturned  to  Treasury  -  - 

27,236.056 

+71,i+35.570 

93,671,626 

Dalanco  available  in  sub-  : . 

sequent .  year  * . . . . ;  .+221 , 195 » 744 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

r 

+300,000,00.0 

Total  available  275>733»921 

Prior  year  ’^adance  avail- 

able  . .>...:^ii6.847,175 

402,236,056 

+70/553,944 

472,800,000. 

-22l,i95i744 

-78,804; 256 

-300,000,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

csti'natc  ". . . . .....J  158,886,746 

181,o40,312{ 

-8,240,312 

172,800,000 

a/  Dudf^ct  reflects  carryover  of  8116,347, 175*  Above  fifpire  includes  0500,000 
represontinip  return  of  unused  balance  of  ftinds  transferred  in  195I  "to. 
”!]lxpensos  of  Defense  Production,  pursuant  to  Public  La,v/  45".'  ..  .  ■ 


(Revised) 
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DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  ^8,2UO,312  results  from  an  estimated  reduction  in  customs 
receipts  in  the  calendar  year  19^2,  The  follomng  table  reflects  the 
total,  funds  available,  obligations,  and  balances,  in  this  appropriation. 


,  . 

1952 

Estimated, 

Estimated, 

1  9c;)| 

Appropriation  . . . 

prior  year  balance  available... 

Total  available  . . ; . . . , 

Obligations  . 

Balances ; 

Carried  to  subsequent  year... 
Returned  to  Treasury  . 

$158,886,7U6 

116,8U7,175 

$l8l,0[t0,312 

221,195,7UU 

$172,800,000 

300,000,000 

275,733,921 

5U,538,177 

U02,236,056 

75,000,000 

U72, 800,000 
74,128,374 

221,195,7hU 

300,000,000 

27,236,056 

'  300,000,000 

9S. 671,626 

These  funds  are  used  principally  for  surplus  removal  of  perishables) 
consequently  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  fimd  requirements 
far  : in  advance.  The  production  of  commercial  vegetables  for  Tresh 
market,  for  instance,  is  a  continuous  operation  with  the  location  of 
the  production  shifting  according  to  the  seasons,  with  only  about  hS 
to  90  days:from  planting  time  to  harvest  time  for  most  .coimaodities, 
the  situation  on  a  given  commodity  can  change  quickly  from  one  of  short¬ 
age  to  one -of  surplus.  Even  in  .seasons  in  which  the  .total  volume  of 
production : may  be  less  than  normal,  surpluses  frequently  arise  because 
of  bunching  of  maturity  ‘dates  for  successive  plantings.  - 

It  istequally  as  difficult  to  predict  the  production  of  orchard  crops 
which  are  dependent  upon  several  years  of  growth  and  which  cannot 
ec©nomically  be  adjusted  to  the  market  demand  after,  .a  .season  of  .abundance. 


To  prevent  -waste  and  to  encourage  the  utilization  :of  .these  highly 
nutritious  foods  through  domestic  and  foreign  outlets,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19^9  provided  that  Section  32  funds  should  'be  .used  .principally  for 
perishable  commodities  for  which  no  other,  price  supp.Qr..t  .is  mandatory. 
During  the  1952  fiscal  year  77*8^  of  .the  funds  used,  or  approximately 
$U2,iiQO,000,  were  for  perishables.  61%  of  the  total.,,  .or,  .about  4i>33>-QO,0.,000, 
were  distributed  through  domestic  outlets. 

To  assure  the  producers  of  these  important  perishable  commodities  that 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  meet  surplus  problems.  Congress  has 
provided  for  the  accumulation  of  unused  balances  to  the  extent  of 
$300,000,000,  and  for  the  use  of  these  balances,  together  with  the  amount 
provided  annually,  for  the  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
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(llcviscd) 


The  reduction  of  $S71»626  in  estinated  oblif'^ations  for  195^  for  ’’Surplus  renoval 
operatin.'^  c:q)onsos’’  and  for  adninist Grins'^  '’narkGtin,'^  af^rocnonts  and  orders"  con¬ 
sists  of  a  total  docroasG  of  $1,006,626  for  G:qpGnses  of  tJio  Production  and 
Markctln,'^  Administration  and  an  increase  of  v)135»000  in  anticipated  allotment 
to  the  Poroif'::n  Agricultural  Service*  In  order  to  help  avoid  undue  accunulation 
of  surplus  at^ricultural  connoditios,  it  is  necessary  to  take  more  a.";('^ressivo 
stops  to  promote  exportation  of  commodities  in  actual  or  potential  surpliis.  In 
recent  yon.rs,  several  marketinf^  specialists  have  keen  employed  hy  the  Office  of 
Poreij'^n  A.^ricultural  helations  to  develop  forei,pn  market  outlets  for  specific 
comiaodities  in  abundant  supply.  This  activity,  heretofore  financed  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  Agricultural  Marketin.'^  Act,  should  bo  expanded,  and  it 
is  planned  to  utilize  Section  32  funds  for  the  employment  of  present  and  addition¬ 
al  ma,rketinc'^  specialists  for  this  purpose,  Accordinf-^ly,  the  anticipated  allot¬ 
ment  to  the  Poreif^n  Agricultural  Service  in  the  fiscal  year  195^  will  approxi¬ 
mate  $200,000  rather  than  the  $65,000  indicated  in  the  orit^inal  budf^et. 


f>  f  ■ 


ntiS 


hoijsrM'ito.  r»S^*mv  ^C  K'  l^rjufcot  •:”'  )? 

—  :■  ~s'/ijJ'‘'^o  f  ,ir  •#'.„'.ii'-,..i<..^*v’  V  •  ®t9o*rrotp’3  ■'’■f';!#/^*:'..  ^rc 

X.jr  *l>irj!Ofpca  'i  to 

■t/._<;‘^oIIi>  iij#rrri;|f|igliri.:.  <>1  300t^‘^^Xrvtt>  p4wiot^itii  jxf'  X',aft  :x«i  r.i^i 

li 'Lprs- ■  ■■&Xilif*j'  XAtf^Tx'  '^Xoif -O'#  t!  .  :S  *b.f)Xv*xb';'  itrlrj^cT  ox!?  oc^ 

>  p'T'rn ’isv-b.#  '^^inaiappua  jsI  #1  ihoi  .nottf  tc 
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(g)  Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Coinmodities 

(Sec^n^on32’l 


Appropriation,  19^3,  and  base  for  195U  {30^  of  customs 

.receipts)  . . . . . . . .  $181,014.0,312 

Budget  Estimate,  195U  {30fo  of  customs  receipts)  .  172,800,000 

Decrease  (in  annual  permanent  appropriation  for  Section 
•  32  purposes)^ . . . . .  •.-8,2140,312 


Note:  Due  to  an  estimated  carryover  of  $300,000,000  from  the  fiscal 

year  1953,  a  total  of  $l;72,-800', 000  ds^  estimated  to  be  available 
•  for  Section  32  purposes  in  the  fiscal  year  195U.  Of  this  total, 
the  estimates,  tentativ.ely  forecast,  obligations  of  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  195.14,  which  would  result  in  h9-7,'80D,000 
•  ■  ■■•  being  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  leave  a  carryover  of 
$300,000,000  into  the  fiscal  year  1955 • 

y 

PROJECT. ;:STnTE:i:NT  ‘  ' 

r 

I 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

i55ir 

(estimated) 

1.  Direct  purchases  . .  h. 

133,203,1439 

$55,000,000 

$55,000,000 

2,  Encouragement  of 

exportation  . . . 

16,763,083 

114,529,000 

-• 

114,529,000 

3.  Diversion  to  by-prod¬ 
ucts  and  new'  uses-  . . 

1,1*57,717 

•  1,500,000 

mm 

1,500,000 

h*  Surplus  removal 

operating  expenses.. 

1,905,785 

4 

2,1471,000 

mm  ^ 

2,1471,000 

5.  Marketing  agreements 
and  orders . . 

1,208,153 

*r 

1,500,000 

mm  mm 

1,500,000 

T  ot  al  oblig  at  i  on  s . 

5U,538,177 

75,000,000 

-  - 

75,000,000 

Returned  to  Treasury  . . • 

-  - 

27,236,056 

+$70,563, 9i4l4 

97,800,000 

Balance  available  in 
subsequent  year 

+221,195, 7I4U 

+300|000,000 

—  mm 

+300,000,000 

Total,  available 

275,733,921 

[402^236,056 

+70,563,9l4i4 

172,800,000 

prior  year  balance 
.  available  . . . , . .  . ... . . 

={i6,8U7,175 

51 

— 221,195, 7i4i4 

-78, 8014',  256, 

-30p,0.0p,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

,  : 

'J 

estimate  . . 

158,886,7146 

181,0140,312 

-8,2140,312 

172,800,000 

a/  Budget  reflects  carryover  of  $116,3147,175.  Above  figure  includes 
$500,000  representing  return  of  unused  balance  of  funds  transferred 

in  1951  to  "Expenses  of  Defense  production,  pursuant  to  Public  Law'  hh"# 

|...  . 

i 

i 

f 

£ 

J 

I 

I 

I 

f 


I 
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DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  sip8,2UO,312  results  from  an  estimated  reduction  in  customs 
receipts  in  the  calendar  year  1952,  The  follov/ing  table  reflects  the 
total  funds  available,  obligations,  and  balances  in  this  appropriation. 


■  ■  -  -  ■  ■  - 

-1952  ■  • 

Estimated, 

V 

Estimated, 

lQd)| 

Appropriation  . . 1 . . . . 

prior  year  balance  available... 

Total  available  . 

Obligations  . 

Balances: 

Carried  to  subsequent  year,.. 
Returned  to  Treasury  . 

|158,886,7U6 

116,8U7,175 

fa8l,OUO,312 
221,195, 7UU 

$172,800,000 

300,000,000 

275,733,921 

5it,S38,177 

'  1402,236,056 
-  75,000,000 

[472,800,000 

75,000,000 

221,195,7UU> 

300,000,000 

27,236,056’ 

300,000,000 

97,800,000 

These  funds  are  used  principally  for  surplus ; removal  of  perishables; 
consequently  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  fund  requirements 
far  in  advance.  The  production  of  commercigl  vegetables  for  fresh 
market,  for  instance,  is  a  continuous  operation  y/ith  the  location  of 
the  production  shifting  according  to  the  seasons,  ‘'tith  only  about 
to  90  days  from  planting  time  to  harvest  time'  for  most-  commodities, 
the  situation  on  a  given  commodity  can  chari’ge  quickly  from  one  of  short-  . 
age  to  one  of  surplus.  Even  in'  seasons  in  dvhich  the- total  volume  of 
production  may  be  less  than  normal,  surplusds  frequently  arise  because 
of  bunching  of  maturity  dates  for  successive  plantings. 

It  is  equally  as  difficult  to  predict  the  production-  of  orchard  crops 
which  are  dependent  upon  several  years  of  -^groyth  and-  which  cannot 
ec-onomically  be  adjusted  to  the  market  demand  after  -a  season  of  abundance. 

To  prevent  waste  and  to  encourage  the  utiXization  of  these  highly 
nutritious  foods  through  domestic  and  foreign  outlets,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  I9U9  provided  that  Section  32  fund^  should  be  .used  principally  for 
perishable  commodities  for  which  no  other ■ price  support  is  mandatory. 
During  the  1952  fiscal  year  77*8^  of  the 'funds  used,  ' or 'approximately 
.^U2,U00,000,  were, for  perishables.  6l^  of  the  total,  or  about  $33>000,000, 
were  distributed  through  domestic  outlets. 

To  assure  the  producers  of  these  importaiit  perishable' commodities  that 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  me^t  surplus  problems.  Congress  has 
provided  for  the  accumulation  of'unuSed  balances  to  the  extent  of 
. ,4p300,000,000,  and  for  the  use  of  these  balances,  together  with  the  amount 
provided  annually,  for  the  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities;  This  appropriation  is  available  for 
expanding  market  outlets  for  farm  commodities  by  removing 
from  the  market  surplus  agricultural  comipodities  through: 

Purchases  for  distribution  through  State  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies  to  school  lunch  programs,  and 
to  welfare '  agencies  and  institutions-,  eligible  to 
receive  such  purchases. 

(b)  Encouragement  of  exports  through  payments  which  will 
permit  the  sale  of  surplus  commoditi.es.  in  foreign 
markets. 

Encouragement  of  domestic  consumption  by  diversion 
from  normal  channels  of  trade  to  by-products  ai.d 
new  uses . 

These  funds  are  also  used  for  the  administration  of  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  which  aim  to  establish  and  maintain 
orderly  marketing  conditions  for  certain ■ commodities  and  their 
products. 

These  programs  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to^maintain  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  many  commiodit ies  . 

The  ..4gri cultural  Act  of  1949  proA^ides  that  Section  32  funds  shall 
be  devoted  principally  to  perishable  nonbasic  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  (other  than  those  designated  in  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949)  and  their  products.  Comraodities  designated  in  Title 
II  are:  wool,  including  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  Irish  potatoes, 
milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat. 

Recent  progress  and  trends : 

A.  Purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  for  distribution 
to  authorized  agencies: 

i.  During  the  fiscal  year  1952  approximately  130 
million  pounds  of  agricultural  commodities  at  a 
cost  of  ‘133,000,000  were  purchased  for  distribution 
through  authorized  agencies.  Distribution  was  made 
by  108  agencies  to  the  follo'wing  participants: 

(1)  10,125,613  school  children 

(2)  1,080,798  persons  in  eligible  institutions 

(3)  31,153  individual  welfare  recipients, 

including  Indians  on  reservations. 
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Quantity’'  and  Cost  of  Cornmodi ties  Purchased  for  Distribution 
during  Fiscal  Years  1951  and  1952 


1951 

1952 

Commodity 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Fruits : 

Apples,  fresh  . 

bu. 

2,912,488 

6,545,383 

1,527,748 

3,253,632 

Cherr ie s ,  cd . 

naKe 

'^65,386 

1,880,882 

Cranberry  sauce  ... 

case 

361,734 

1,187,766 

- - 

Orange  juice,  cone. 

gal. 

— 

2,337,483 

4,460,973 

Honey  . 

lb. 

6,554,190 

1,057,345 

17,754,510 

3,970,479 

Meat  Products  t 

Bacon  . 

,1b. 

3,400,000 

1,400,000 

Picnic,  hams  . 

lb  . 

.  _ 

4,600,000 

1,800,000 

Smoked  h.ams  . 

lb. 

18,500,000 

9,064,563 

Milk,  nonfat  dry  ... 

lb. 

— 

— 

20,763,885 

4,165,516 

Pecans  . . 

lb. 

— 

3,495,748 

2,488,623 

Poultry  Products: 

Eees  .  shell  ....... 

case 

226,459 

2,556,107 

Turkeys  . 

lb. 

5,768,523 

2,545,721 

Vegetables : 

3e-ans  ,  dry  . 

ewt . 

2,625 

40,976 

130,000 

11,698 

Bests  .  ... 

(50jf 
(bag 
bu . 

17,400 

20,310 

Cabbage  . 

24, 000 

30,478 

Sweet  potatoes  .... 

79,411 

134,852 

— 

Total  . 

XXX 

13,443,713 

XXX 

33,171,591 

B.  Encouragement  of  export  of  agricultural  commodities: 


Export  payments  totaling  approximately  '  •116 , 763 , 000  were  made 
during  fiscal  year  1952  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  No  payments  were  made  during  fiscal 
>/ear  1952  with  Section  32  funds  in  connection  with  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  CCC  a'rned  comimodities  under  authority  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951. 
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Quantity  of  Commodities  Exported  ■  and  Payments  l\^ade  During  Fiscal 
Years  1951  and  1952 


Commodity 


jUnit 


1951 

Quantity  :  Cost 


:  1952 

:  Quantity  ;  Cost 


Total 


cd 


Cotton  . 

Sggs  . 

Flaxseed  ....... 

Fruits ; 

Apples,  dried  . 

Apples,  fresh  . 

Citrus  juice,  blend 
Citrus  salad  ..... 
Grapefruit,  fresh 
Grapefruit/oranges 
Grapefruit  juice,  cone 
Grapefruit ,  cd .  .  . 
Grapefruit  juice. 
Lemons,  fresh  ... 

Lemon  juice,  S.3. 
Oranges,  fresh  .. 
Orange  juice,  cone 
Orange  juice,  S.S 
Pears,  fresh  .. 

Prunes,  dried  . 
Raisins,  dried 

Honey  . 

Linseed  oil  .... 

Peanuts  . 

Sorghum  grains  « 


bale 
lb. 
bu . 


ton 
bu . 
case 
case 
box 
. s  case 

• -gal. 

. ’ case 
« ' case 
.  •  box 
. : case 
.  :box 
. : gal . 
. : case 
.  :box 
. :  ton 
. :  ton 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

CAVt  . 


i - j - 


2,894J  289S 

— 

— 

4,999,350:  2,562,320: 

— 

— 

1,060,353 

1,096,057: 

---- 

1,602 

320,500: 

30,165 

315 ,198 

2,327,611 

2,720,221: 

2,855,932 

3,569,915 

25,189 

23,501: 

15,669 

11,568 

— 

: 

35 

40 

206,004 

206,019: 

165,192 

152,137 

70 

298  t 

50 

65 

44,700 

51,405: 

,  10,161 

9,641 

10,704 

13,914* 

2,023 

2,335 

167,693 

146,412: 

147,568 

90,611 

— 

: 

182,367 

295,973 

— 

-  : 

491 

651 

2,864,615 

4,724,121 : 

2,601,779 

3.761,727 

1,165,757 

1,692,392* 

60 , 530 

79,129 

252,311 

248,888; 

249,427 

189,444 

359,725 

449,656: 

494,918 

581,148 

19,193 

1,848 ,490: 

51,206 

2,958,199 

14,566 

1,397,269: 

68,767 

4,091,847 

11,072,351 

501,612; 

14,616,694 

■  653,455 

236,057 

7,383: 

— 

26,755,301 

876,074: 

— 

9,574,304 

5,998,307: 

— 

— 

XXX 

24,885,128: 

}LXX 

16 ,763,083 

C.  Quantity  of  Commodities  Diverted  and  Payments  m.ade  During  Fis  cal 
Years  1951  and  1952 


1951  1952 


Commodity 

Unit 

Quantity 

Payments 

Quantity 

Pajmients 

Honey  . . . 

Tree  Nuts; 

Almonds  . 

Total  . 

lb. 

lb. 

53,410 

Q2,003 

4,274,667 

1,284,537 

XXXa 

1 

2,003 

.xxxx 

1,284,537 
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D.  “^ood  Preservation  and  Marketing  of  Abundant  Foods; 

The  vrork  performed  under  this  program  supplemented  the  Direct  Dis¬ 
tribution  Program  by  (l)  furnishing  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
preservation  of  foods  and  in  the  operation  of  preservation  centers 
and  (2)  encouraging  the  consumption  of  plentiful  foods  through  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

1.  Food  Preservation  Program 

(a)  Surplus  Foods  Preserved  During- Fis  cal . Years . 1951 
and  195 2  by  Local  Pre s ervation  Centers  for  Redis- 
tibution  in  Processed  Form  to' Schools  and  Other 
Outlets 


Commo dity  ' _ _  :IJnit  ;  Fiscal  Year'  1951  ;  Fiscal  Year  1952 


'Apples  . .;pounds;  15,092,771  :  3,754,099 

Beets  . .  pounds:  348,515  :  - 

'Sweet  potatoes  . . tpounds:  272 , 500 _ : - - 

:  :  : 

Total  .  . . :  ;  15,713,786  ■  i  5,754,099 


(b)  Assistance  and  Advice  Furnished  to  Non-profit  Food 

Preservation  Centers  during  Fiscal  Years  1951  and  1952 


Pro.iect 

Fiscal  Year  1951 
Number 

Fiscal  Year 
Number 

''iV'orkshops  conducted  in  food  pre- 

servation  training  . .  62 

65 

Technical  assistance  furnished  in 

improving  techniques  . 

262  ■  .  - 

143 

Plant  surveys  performed  . 

142 

120 

Floor  plans  and  equipment  drawings 

devfil  onod  and  used  . 

43 

83 

Demonstrations  conducted  on  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  pork  products 

13 

2 .  Marketing  of  Abundant  Foods  'Program 

During  1952  increased  attention  was  devoted  to  the  development 
of  long-range  merchandising  programs  for  non-perishable  items 
that  are  in  plenti.ful  supply  throughout  the  year.  Special  food 
drives  were  undertaken  for  dairy  products,  fresh  beets,  lettuce, 
pork,  eggs  and  domestic  dates.  ■ 


Programs  Conducted  during  Fiscal  Years  1951  and  1952 


Project 

Fiscal  Year 

Number 

1951:Fiscal  Year  1952 

:  Number 

Average  number  of  foods  listed  on 

mnnthl''/  nbnndant  foods  list  . 

13 

t 

17 

R  e  c  i p  i  ents  of  monthly  abundant 
f  no  ds  list;  . . . . 

29,071 

22,117 

National  food  drives  conducted  ... 
Area,  State  and  local  food  drives 
conducted  . 

7 

15 

9 

25 
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E .  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders; 

Marketing  ‘.greements  and  Orders  were  in  effect  during  Fiscal  years  1951 
and  1952  for  (l)  milk;  (2)  tree  nuts,  tree  fruits,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  (.3)  tobacco  as  folloivs: 

1 .  -activities  under  the  Milk,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  and  Tobacco 
Agreement  and  Order  Programs  Durinpj  Fiscal  Years  1951  &  1952 


Activity 

Milk 

[Fruit,  and 
[Vegetable 

Tobacco 

■F.Y. :F.Y. 

:1951;1952 

[F.Y. 

1951 

F.Y. 

1952 

F.Y. 

1952 

Agreem.ent  and  order  programs,  in  effect,... 

•  • 

41 !  45 

.  30 

26 

1 

Hearings  held  to  consider  amendments  to  :  : 

existing  orders  or  the  issuance  of 

orders  in  new  areas  . . 

49;  51 

-  4 

3 

1 

Requests  received  for  new  programs  . 

13:  21 

5 

2 

1 

Amendments  issued  to  existing  orders  ..... 

37:  59 

4 

1 

Suspensions  issued  to  existing  orders  .... 

3:  6 

2 

- 

Petitions  received  for  review  of  various 

: 

order  provisions  . . 

8;  10 

■  4 

1 

Petitions  disposed  of  during  the  year  .... 

12:  12 

A 

4 

Court  cases  started  during  the  year  . 

1'":  13 

33 

Court  cases  disposed  of  during  the  year  . . 

15:  10 

* 

31 

- 

Hearings  held  under  .administrative  ,  . 

Procedures  Act  . . . 

d :  1 

4 

Applications  reviewed  from  cooperatives 

for  qualifications  to  participate  under 

the  let  . . . . . . . 

60;  49 

Cases  di sposed  of  under  the  Act  . . - • • 

46 :  49 

Regulatory  orders  issued  under  provisions 

i 

of  marketing  order  . .  i ,. . 

mm  *  » 

284 

249 

« 

Appointment  .of  -administrative  or  control 

9 

committees  . . . 

mm  %  mm 

44 

41 

1 

Promulgation  of  committee  rule  makinp"  .... 

49 

27 

1 

Budgets  analyzed  and  approved  . 

1 ;  45 

63 

55 

1 

Investigation  of  alleged  violations  . 

••  •  « 

168 

193 

Cases  referred  to  Dep't.  of  Justice  for 

prosecution  . . . . 

7:  9 

39 

56 

Recodification  of  amendments  and  orders  .. 

10 

- 

Administrator’s  decisions  issued  . . 

3 

Secretary’ s  deed  sions  issued  . . . 

6 

Secretary’s  referendum  orders  issued  . 

.  - 

- 

4 
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2.  Milk  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Programs  in  Effect  for 
Fluid  milk  during  Fiscal  Year  1952 


State 


Illinois 


.  .  .  . : Chicago; 


I'larkets 

City 


tEat  .No  .  iiiist .  .Amt,  of 
Producers  pooled  milk 
:  ( 1  , 000  lbs  ) 


.^u ad  C i ti e s  (Grade  A ) : 


Indiana  . 

Iowa  .• . 


Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . . . . 
Louisiana  ... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan  .... 
Minnesot'i  .  .  . 


Rockf ord-Freeport  . .....; 

Ft.  ViTayne,  South  Bend-L.aPo rte  ....: 
Clinton,  Dubuque,  Siaux  City  ; 

Cedar 'Rapids -lov/a  City . . 

Topeka,  Yifichita,  Neosho  Valley  ...; 

Louisville,  Paducah  . . 

New  Orleans  . . . . 

Boston;  Fall  River;  Lowsll-Liwronce 

Springfield;  Worcester  . : 

Detroit  . . . ; . . 

Duluth "Super i or ,  Minneapolis-  • 


24,059 

1,986 


1,502 
1,966 
2,  367 
2 , 705 


16 ,226 
12 ,177 


3,857,724 

189,881 

161,995 

180,733 

268,078 

228,569 

1,874,367 

1,127,002 


St .  Paul  . .  . . 

7,093 

Missouri  .... 

Kansas  City,  Springfield,  St. Louis 

7,612 

Nebraska  .... 

Omaha— Council  Bluff's  . .  . . 

1,517 

New  York  .... 

New  York  . . . . ' . . . 

49,321 

Ohio  . 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus 

Dayton,  Springfield,  Lima. , Toledo  . 

19,055 

Tri-State  . . . 

Hunt'ingtnn  Di  strict  PI  ants  ....... 

782 

Tri-State  . . . 

Other  Plants  . . . 

886 

Oklahoma  .... 

Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Muskogee  , . . 

■  •  2,359 

Pennsylvania . 

Philadelphia  . . . 

8,500 

Tennessee  - . . 

Knoxville,  Nashville,  ^fernphis  .... 

2,730 

Texas  . 

North  'Texas  .  .■ . •.  .  ...  .  . 

2,5  40 

Washington  . . 

Pudget  Sound  . . . 

3,349 

Wisconsin  ... 

Milwaukee  . 

3, 044 1 

779,446 

868,855 

128,223 

6,988,908 

1,752,814 
58,871 
73,127 
275,874 
1,115,299 
370,282 
392,851 
585,294 
'  '419  ,088 


Total,  45  Markets 


171,776 


21,697,281 
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3 .  Fruit  and  Veget^^ble  Marketing  iigreement  and  Order  Programs  in 
Effect  During  Fiscal  Year  1952 


fist. No.  of;  Estimated 
Commerical:  Farm 

Producers  :  Values 


Citrus  Fruits;  s  s 

Calif ornia-:j,rirona  desert  grapefruit  . t  2,000  s  4,161,000 

California- \rizona  lemons  . ..:  6,100  J  37,760,000 

Florida  oranges  . . . . s)  -  t  88,200,000 

Florida  grapefruit  . :)  15,000  '  33,250,000 

Florida  tangerines  . . ..:)  -  J  7,250,000 

Deciduous  fruits;  :  J 

California  Tokay  grapes  . :  1,900  J  11,200,000 

Colorado  peaches  . :  2,600  s  1,217,000 

Georgia  peaches  . ...J  2,400  •*  8,682,000 

Utah  peaches  . s  1,300  J  1,520,000 

California  Bartlett  pears  . . 1,200  '  30,682,000 

California  plums  . ....J  900  '  13,536,000 

California  Elberta  peaches  . •  500  '  8,960,000 

California  Beurre  Hardy  pears  . . s  300  :  1,110,000 

Oregon-Washington-California  fall  winter  ;  s 

pears  . . . 3,000  '  17,566,000 

Oregon-Washington  fresh  prunes  . . ’  600  '  5,071,000 

Dried  fruits ;  :  ' 

C'^lifornia  dried  prunes  . •  7,500  '  36,505,000 

California  raisins  . . '  12,000  J  39,042,000 

Vegetable  s ;  •*  J 

Colorado  peas  . •'  100  '  274,000 

Colorado  cauliflower  . '  125  I  638,000 

Potatoes ;  ;  ; 

Idaho-Oregon  . ;  10,855  :  57,133,000 

Colorado  . ;  3,201  ;  20,655,000 

Oregon-California  . ;  2,336  ;  21,079,000 

Virginia-North  Carolina  . .  3,766  ;  17,239,000 

Eastern  South  Dakota  . ;  278  ;  2,216,000 

Washington  . .  1,493  ;  15,892,000 

New  England  except  Maine  . . ;  1,323  ;  13,753,000 

Nuts ;  ;  ; 

California  almonds  . . .  8,500  ;  17,507,000 

Or  eg  on -'hashing  ton  filberts  . ;  3,800  ;  2,513,000 

Southeastern  pecans  . ;  20,500  ;  17,572,000 

California-Oregon-vVashington  walnuts  . ;  16,000  :  32,158,000 

Hops ;  :  ; 

California-Oregon-Washington-Idaho  hops  .....;  850  :  31,733,000 

:  : 


Total,  26  Orders  . ;  XXX  ; 596, 074, 000 
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U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FRUIT,  VEGETABLE,  AND  TREE  NUT  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS  AND  ORDERS 
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U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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(Revised) 

( g )  Perishable  Agricult-gral  Como  dities  Act  Fund 


Appropriation  Act,  1953^  and  base  for  19Sh  .  (^390,000 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195U  .  400,000 

Increase  (due  to  ostimated  increase  in  revenue  due  to  increased 

nuraber  of  licenses  in  effect)  .  .  622  000 


Note;  Due  to  an  estimated  carry-over  of  .‘>1)215^ h02  from  fiscal  year  1953^ 

a  total  of  0615^02  is  estimated  to  be  available  for  administration 
of  these  Acts  in  fiscal  year  1954*  Of  the  total,  the  estimates 
tentatively  forecast  obligations  of  0428,500,  for  fiscal  year  1954 
leaving  a  carry-over  of  0186,902  into  fiscal  year  1955* 


PROJECT  STATEi^IEIIT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
De crease 

1954  Revise 
(estimated) 

1.  Licensing  dealers  and  handling 

complaints  under  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Coromodities,  Pro¬ 
duce  Agency,  and  Export  Apple 
and  Pear  Acts  . . 

2,  Prior  year  balance  available  ... 

1398,307 

-237,665 

$418,200 

-243,602 

/$ioeoo(i) 

/28,200 

$428,500 

-215,402 

3.  Balance  available  in  subsequent 
ye  ar  . . . 

/243,602 

/2l5,402 

-28,500 

/l86,902 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  ... 

404,244 

390,000 

/10,000 

400,000 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  Increase  of  QlO, 300  under  the  project  "Licensing  dealers  and  handling  com- 
plaiiits  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency,  and 
Export  Apple  and  Pear  Acts*^  is  to  provide  prompter  service  in  the  administration 
of  the  Acts, 


Need  for  Increase;  There  has  been  a  stea.dy  increase  in  the  workload  for  this 
activity  due  to  the  growth  of  the  fresh  and  forzen  fruit  and  vegetable 
indus-try.  The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  was  enacted  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  order  to  suppress 
unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  and  promote  more  orderly  marketing  of 
perishable  agricultural  commodities.  Funds  arc  provided  by  produce  dealers 
and  others  through  license  fees  to  adrainistcr  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Licenses  in  effect  have  increased  from  24,808  on  July  1,  1952  to  more  than 
25,000  at  the  present  time. 

Each  yecr  betvxcen  2,500  and  3i000  new  complaints  of  violations  arc 
received  for  investigation  and  settlement.  There  arc  now  approximately 
900  complaint  cases  ponding  in  Washington  and  the  5  field  offices. 

The  proposed  increase  is  essential  in  order  to  provide  necessary  service 
so  that  criticism,  because  of  delay  in  handling  complaint  cases,  may  be 
avoided. 


c 


! 

I 

i 

i 

f 
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(h)  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  Fund 


I 

Appropriation,  1953,  and  base  for  1954  . . .  $390,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . .  4390^000 


Note:  Due  to  an  estimated  carryover  of  <^20B,602  from  fiscal  year  1953, 
a  total  of  $598,602  is  estimated  to  be  available  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  Acts  in  fiscal  year  1954.  Of  the  total,  the 
estimates  tentatively  forecast  obligations  of  ^?425,000  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1954  leaving  a  carryover  of  bl73,602  into  fiscal  year 
1955. 

PHQJECT  STAlEfjiENT  ■/ 


Pro.iect 

1952 

1953  :  1954 

( estimatedl:  ( estimated) 

Licensing  dealers  and  handling  com¬ 
plaints  imder  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency, 
and  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Acts . . 

Prior  year  balance  available  . 

Balance  available  in  subsequent  year 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  . 

1 

$398^307 

l 

-237U65 

+243.602 

$425,000 

-243,602 

+208.602 

$425,000 

-208, 602 

+173.602 

404 . 244 

390,000 

390.000 

I 


S' 
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STATUS  OF  PROGlltii' 


Current  Activities 

This  special  fund,  to  which  license  fees  are  deposited  to  cover,  the 
expenses  of  this  prograia,  provides  for  the  protection  of  producers^ 
distributors,  consutaers,  and  others,  from  unfair  and  fraudulent 
practices  in  the  marketing  of  perishable  agricultural  commodities 5 
prevents  destruction  or  dumping  of  farm  products  and  promotes  foreign 
trade  in  apples  and  pears.  Handlers  are  required  to  give  shippers  a 
true  and  correct  accounting  for  canmodities  sent  for  sale  in  the 
market.  Buyers  and  sellers  must  live  up  to  the  terras  of  the  contract^ 
false  or  misleading  statements,  and  misbranding,  etc.,  are  prohibited. 

All  commission  merchants,  dealers  and  brokers  handling  fresh  and  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate  and  foreign  coromerce  must  be 
licensed. 

Anyone  financially  interested  in  a  transaction  covered  by  tire  law  may 
request  the  assistance  of  the  Department.  The  Department  will  promptly 
communicate  with  the  other  party,  raake  necessary  investigation,  endeavor 
to  bring  about, an  amicable  informal  settlement,  take  formal  action,  if 
necessary,  give  each  party  opportunity  to  present  his  side  fully, 
determine  the  loss  or  amount  of  damage  to  be  paid,  and  if  the  violation 
is  found  to  warrant  such  action,  publish  the  facts  and  suspend  or 
revoke  the  offender’s  license.  Much  of  the  evidence  is  supplied  by 
the  inspection  certificate,  as  the  majority  of  the  cases  involve 
questions  of  quality  and  condition. 

Activities  under  these  Acts  include  licensing,  collection  of  fees, 
and  investigation  and  handling  complaints  and  violations. 

Financing 

Pursuant  to  the  amendment  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Coramodities  Act  effective  June  15,  1950,  annual  license  fees  of 
together  with  arrearage  fees,  are  deposited  into  a  special  fund  from 
which  all  expenses,  except  legal  services,  for  administration  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency,  and  violations 
of  the  E:q)ort  Apple  and  Pear  ct  are  paid. 

Prior  to  this  amendment  the  annual  license  fees  of  '"10  and 
arrearage  fees  were  deposited  to  iliscellaneous  Receipts  and  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  was  financed  under  the  Piarketing  Services 
appropriation. 

Revenue  collected  and  obligations  incurred  during  the  past 
five  years  are  as  follows: 
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Fiscal  Years 

:  1949  :  1950 

IWI 

1952 

Fees  and  arrearages 

collected . 

Obligations  . 

«  • 

•  « 

;)266,U75  •  S277,19U  *  1278,639 

275,225  a/;  298, U37  a/*  297,910  a/ 

??.-l420,)4U0 

332,775 

fUoU,  2Uh 
398,307 

Paid  from  Iferketiiag  Services 

Examples  of  recent  progress^  and  trends 
licensing: 

,  ^  The  nixmber  of  licenses  in  effect  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  19^2 
remained  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  the  preceding  year.  The 
licensing  activity  and  nuinber  of  licenses  in  effect  at : the  end  of 
each  of  the  past  five  years  are  as  folloHs: 


Activit^;' 

l^B"*'*:  iW  1‘“'1950  •  1  “I95r~’j  1*952“  ~ 

Mumber  of  licenses  renewed  .....  • 
Number  of  new  licenses  issued  .. 
Number  of  licenses  terminated  . . 

Total  actions  . . . 

In  effect  June  30  . . 

17,8)43  :  18,77U  :  18,820  s  18,736  :  19,0)4^ 

6,920  :  6,886  :  6, 550  :  5,811  :  5,765 

5J52  :  5,989  :  6,8)40  18/7^285  :  5,503 

3075i5‘T  31,659*'Vl2,llO  :*31,B32  :  30, 3n 

■^t?:76j^*23766.d^t ’f5, 57o“r 274:5ir7*'r^^ 

b/  Includes  an  adjustment  of  751  terminations  which  in  error  had  not  been 
*”  reported  in  prior  years. 


Complaints  and  Reparations 

(1)  In  all  time  high  of  nearly  2,800  complaints  v/ere  filed  in  1952— 
an  increase  of  nearly  100  cases  over  the  number  received  in  1951 • 

(2)  efforts  have  been  continued  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  .cases.  At 
close  of  business  Hay  30,  1952  a  low  of  800  was  reached  which 
is  the  smallest  number  of  cases  pending  since  19^7.  plowever, 
the  removal  of  ceiling  prices  on  potatoes,  effective  June  6, 

1952,  resulted  in  a  deluge  of  new  cases  and  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  from  members  of  the  industry  regarding  status  of 
their  pre-season  contracts.  As  a  result,  the  backlog  of 
complaint  cases  on  June  30,  1952  was  919-“Only  three  less 

than  a  year  ago. 

(3)  i'jnicable  settlements  were  effected  in  almost  50  percent  of  the 
cases  closed  with  over  ’'1,250,000  being  paid  to  the  complaining 
parties.  This  was  also  an  all  time  record  high.  ■  The-  industry 
as  a  whole  seems  to  consider  favorably  this  method  of  disposing 
of  their  disputes,  and  in  many  instances  now  request  arbitration. 
They  ’tvLllingly  sign  contracts  agreeing  to  accept  as  final,  and 
abide  by,  the  decisions  rendered.  These  arbitration  cases 
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Complaints  and  Reparations  (Continued) 

(3)  (Continued) 

have  substantially  the  sane  force  and  effect  as  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Judicial  Officer  of  the  Department. 

(U)  Analysis  of  complaint  work  -  Fiscal  Years  19U8  through  19^2: 


Complaints : 

On  haria  beginning 

of  year . . . . . 

Received  . . 

Total  to  be  handled. 

Formal  decisions  ..... 
Informal  aiiii  cable 

settlements  . 

OtherX'jise  closed  . . . . . 
Pending  June  30  . 


Reparations : 

Awarded-Forraal  orders. 
Payraents-iuni  cabl  e 

settlements  . 

Total  . 


;  Fiscal  Years 

:  19Ub  ;  19U9 

1950 

1951  : 

1952 

*  TlUi  922' 

97h 

96U. 

922 

2,U5o.  2,6)41. 

2,722^ 

2,688, 

2,779 

i  3A6U‘  3>56)4‘ 

3,706 

3,652= 

3,701 

118:  133: 

I6ij. 

171: 

20li 

:  968;  l,l65. 

1,169 

l,278i 

1,321 

;  1,133:  1,272: 

1,  >409 

1,281: 

1,237 

:  923:  97h: 

96I4, 

922: 

919 

:  SL80,211t  2199,282: 

c 

i)177,630 

$18U,110: 

3192, 9)47 

1  9h9,9h8l  933,839': 

878,  Ia8 

932,1420: 

1,238,338 

:$1, 130,239  J,^;a,093,l)-a=|)l,036,0U8:,n,ll6,330:$l,Ii3l,  303 

Produce  Agency  Act  Cases 

(1)  [i6  cases  were  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  compared 
with  36  in  the  preceding  year. 

(2)  T'ith  respect  to  two  cases  pending  with  United  States  attorneys 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  one  case  was  concluded  when  the 
Courts  found  the  defendants  not  guiltyj  the  other  case  is 
still  pending  in  the  U.^, Courts. 

(3)  No  other  crmninal  prosecutions  were  made  under  the  law  as  the 
majority  of  the  cases  were  disposed  of  by  amicable  settlement, 

■dxport  Apple  and  Pear  /.  ct 


Tvjo  violations  were  reported  under  this  Act  during  the  year,  but 
no  prosecutions  were  necessary.  The  case  recorded  last  year  for 
alteration  of  Federal  inspection  certificates  is  still  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 


# 


( 


( h )  Admini strati ve  Ey.pcnses^  Section  J>92, 

An;ri cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

This  appropriation  account  for  National  and  State  operating  expenses  was 
established  pursuant  to  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1281- 1!4.07 ).  'There  are  transferred  into  thns 
appropriation  account  amounts  estimated  to  bo  required  for  carrying  out, 
or  cooperating  in  carrying,  out,  various  programs  a.ssigned  to  the  National 
and  State  F¥Lx,  offices,  .  •  ■ 

The  State  Committees,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  arc  in  gen.ral  adiain- 
istratix^c  charge  of  all  programs  in  their  respective  States  which  arc 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  iTithin  • 
the  framework  pf  the  national  policy,  they  determine  State  policies  and 
direct  the  adaptation  of  the  national  programs  to  the  State, 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  a.ccount  are  within  the 
limitation  for,  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective 
appropriations  fromiuhich  such  transfers  arc  made,.  The  justification  of  the 
increases  and  decreases  is  contained  in  the  statements  for  the  va.rious  appro¬ 
priation  items  involved. 


Transfers,  1953*  shown  below  and  base  for  1954» •••••••••••••• •  $13*337*286 

Transfers,  1954*  shovm  below . . .  11,  09I,  812 

Decrea,se  . . . . .  -2, 


STATEM.T  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  illD  Al^DUNT  OF  FUNDS  TPiATSFRRRED' 


Purpose  for  v/hich  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  acco’ont 

1952 

1953 

(estimated ) 

Increase 

or 

Pecrea.se 

195^ 

Revised 

(estimated) 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri- 

cultural  Land  Resources: 

For  administration  pf  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation 

Program . . 

For  adiaini  strati  on  of  Farm 
Land  Restoration  Program^* 

■ 

$  U,e98,oii3 

50, 050 

$  i;,898,52U 

69,950 

-$225, 000 

-69, 950 

$  h,  673,  52h 

Total  Conservation  and 

Use . .  . . 

1+,9U8,093 

: 

U*  968,14.7!).! 

.  -29U.95O 

a  673. 32k 

Agricultural  Adjustment 
Programs  s 

For  administration  of  acre¬ 
age  allotment  and  m.arket- 
ing  quota  and  production 
goals  and  .assistance 

programs  . . . . . . . . 

' 

2,956,720 

2,995,781 

-1,  591,981 

$  l,i).03,800 

Sugar  Act  Program: 

For  administra.tion  of  sugar 
payment  program  . . 

615,  800 

707  Q7Q 

-17.979 

690, 000 

1'^  1  ty  ly 
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(Rc vised ) 


Purpose  for  which  fund^ 
arc  tra,nsferred  into 
this  account 


: 


1952  :  1953 

j (estimated) 

: 


Increo.se 

or 

Decrease 


Removal  of  Surplus  hgricul-  : 

tural  Commodities;  : 

For  services  in  connection 
vath  certain  distribution 
c.nd  purchase  progrojRS 206^  000 ;  230j  000 

Salaries  and  Expenses^  {  ;  : 

Defense  Production  t  :  z 

Activities •  :  :  : 

For  services  in  connection  z  z  t 

vdth  the  agricultural  j 

phases  of  defense  : 

production  . . * 

Operating  and  Admini s t r at i ve 
Expenses^  Fe do ral  Crop  In¬ 
surance  Corporation? 

For  services  in  connection  z 
mth  Federal  Crop  Insur¬ 
ance  program  . . . 

Rational  School  Lunch  Program 

For  services  in  connection 
with  the  school  lunch 

progra.m . 

Flood  Pre vent ion,  Agricul¬ 
ture  i 

For  services  in  connection 
v/ith  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys  and 
general  basin  investiga-  : 

tions. . . 

Yforking  Funds; 

For  services  in  connection 
with  the  guayule  seed  and 
seedling  progrem 
Other; 

For  services  in  connection  j 
vdth  price  support  and  pro-z 
curement  programs  and  ; 

other  miscellaneous  ; 

programs  . . . .  .  t  3t  263,  3s  ^33>  U32 


-114.6,  000 


I95U 

Revised 

(estimated) 


IO4,  000 


3,  000 


3*596,732 


Total  available .  ^  J??.  286 c  -2,  hjhi,  1 Q91,  812 

;  t 

Unobligated  balance  esti-  z  z 

mated  savings  . . 5 _ -217,  33Uz 

Total  obligations  2/  . ,  i  12, 14149,6- 13 1  13,337.*-286t -2,2la3,ii:74:  11,091,812 


1/  No  Budget  Estimate  has  yet  been  developed  for  this 
2/  Includes  allotments  to  other  agencies  as  follows;  ,  .  . 


(Revised) 
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1952 


(e 


1953 

stimated 


) 


195** 

Re'^i'sed 

(estimated) 


Forest  Ser-dce  $19,  $20,  860  $22,000 

Extension  Sgr\dce  900  800  800 


'wORK’KRFOKvIED  i.iTH  FUNDS  ‘  OB U GaTED  IN  I952 


A^ricultu r ■:  1  Conserve. tion  ProjTram 

Counties  vdth  progrrjn . . . .  3#  O52 

Applicat;  ons,  processed  . .  . . .  2,  I30,  63? 

Conscrvtvtipn  materials  c.nd  services  samples' handled. ....... .  23,i|.lii- 

Conservation  materials  and.  services  purchase  orders 

or  vouchers  handled  . . . . .  2,  3OI,  Udh 

Conservation  matei ials  and  services  contractors’ 

vouchers,  handled  . . . . * . .  59,  502 

.Counties  v-dth  special  ^*C  program  .  51 


Agriculture.  1  Production  Programs 

Acreage  Allotments  a.nd  Me.rketing  Quotas 

Counties  mth  program  . 

Allotments  .established  . . . 

Appeals  handled  . .  . . 

Marketing  cards  issued  . . . . 

Memoranda  of  sale  handled . . . 

Buyer,  dealer  and  warehouse  reports  checked. 

Violations  . . . . . 

Farms  planted  in  excess  of  a.llotment  .... 
Penalties  and  refunds  handled  . 

Production  Goals  and  i.ssistanoe  Programs 

State  goals  for  individual  commodities  .. 
County  goals  for  individual  commodities  . 
Counties  for  which  goals  were  established 

Reports  on  draft  or  discharge  cases  . 

Surveys  or  reports  on  critical  materials 

Sugar  Program 


Counties  v/ith  program  . . . .  328 

Farms  for  v/hich  computations  v/ere  made . .  3^,397 

-ppli cations  processed . . . .  32, U79 

Applications  summarized,  child  labor  and  wage  rate  cases,  3^,073 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 

Apple  purchase  vouchers  handled . .  3,UU5 


6,14.51 

2,676 

7,017 

1,396 


Tobacco 

Peanuts 

•  '  777 

601 

60i+,  78h 

157,i+79 

1,1*35 

368 

73h,  hi  1 

228,  203 

3,201,1415 

569,211 

li+o,  059 

1U,071 

11, 271 

3,  o3h 

30,286 

55,767 

87,  8Ul 

27, 17I4 
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(Revised) 


Defense  Production  Activities 


Construction  permits  and  allocations  of  controlled 

materials  . . .  2,  503 

Certificates  of  necessity  for  tax  amortization  . .  823 

Section  302  loans  . . . . . .  I63 

Requests  for  priority  ratings  for  crawler  tractors  .  2,381 

Crop  Insurance 

County  programs  . . . . . .  .  g6i 

Contracts  in  force  . . . . .  3h0,  686 

Price  Support 

Loans  and  Purchase  Agreements 

Loans  processed  . . . .  320,885 

Purchase  agreements  processed  . . .  11,352 

County  loans  programs  . . .  6,  022 

Samples  tested  . . . . .  172,751 

Grain  Storage  Structure  Program 

Sites  . . . A...  3>4i6 

Structures  . . . . . . .  123,901 

Bushels  of  grain  in  structures.. . . . .  281,521,012 

Counties  with  one  or  more  sites  . . .  6OI1. 


(i)  Adndnistrative  Expenses,  Section  392,  ' 

Agricultural  Adjuslment  'Act  , 

This  appropriation  account  for  National  and  'State  operating  expenses  was 
established  pursuant  to  section '392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U,S,C.  128l-lU07),  There  are  transferred  into 
this  appropriation  account  amounts  estimated  to  be  required  for  carrying 
out,  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  various  programs  assigned  to  the 
National -and  State  PM  offices#  '  ■  -  . . 


The  State  Committees',  appointed  pursuant  to  ‘the  provisions  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  are;  in  general  adrain- 
istratlve  charge  of  all  programs  in  their  respective  States  which  are 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Production  and  Marketing' 'Administration,  Within 
the  framework  of  the  national  policy,  they  determine  S'ta.te  policies  and 
direct  the  adaptation  of  the  national  programs  to  the  State, 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  within  the 
limitation  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective 
appropriations  from  which  such  transfers  are' made..  The  justification  of 
the.  increases  and  decreases  is  contained  in  the* statement’s' for  the  various 
appropriation  items  involved,  '  '  t 


Transfers,  1953,  as  shown  below  And  base  for  195U  $13,337,286 

Transfers ,  195U,  as  shown  below  . 12,8914,656 

Decrease  . . . ; . . . . . . . . . . . .  -  14142,630 

.  =S===BS=====i== 


STATMNT  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND  AinOUNT /oF  FUNDS  TMNSFERRED 
■  (As  shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 

:  •  ■  i 


Purpose  -for  which  funds 

are  transferred  into 
•  this  account 

1952 

. 'f  '■ 

1953 

(estimated) 

: ’ ,  : Increase 

:  I95I4  :  or 

;  (estimated):De  crease 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri- 

I  ‘  ■ 

J  ..v- 

> 

cultural-  Land  Resources: 

For  administration  of  Agri- 

f 
?  ■ 

• 

'  •  .  t  .  ,• 

cultural  Conservation 
Program  . . . . . 

$14,898,0143 

50,050 

fi, 698,524 
69,950 

$14,968,0214 

<•$69,500 

-69,950 

For  administration  of  Farm 
Land  Restoration  Program,, 

Total  Conservation  and 

Use  . 

14,9148,093 

14,968,14714 

14,968,0214 

-I450 

Agricultuiral  Production 
Programs : 

For  administration  of  acre¬ 
age  allotment  and  market¬ 
ing  quota  and  production 
goals  and  assistance 
programs  . . . . . . . . 

A 

/i 

J! 

1 

1 

f 

i 

2.956,720 

2,995,781 

2,605,950 

-389.831 
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Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account' 


Sugar  Act  Program;  ' 

For  administration  of  suga'r 

payment  program . . .  4 .  * 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities 
For  services'  in  connection 
with  certain  distribution 
and  purchase  programs  , • . . . 
Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Defense  ProHuciion 
Activities ; 

”~For~s'ervIces  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural 
phases  of  defense 

production  . . . 

Operating  and  Administrative 
"^"^enses,  Federal  Crop  In¬ 

surance  Corporation:  * 

For  service's  in  connection 
with  Federal  Crop  Insur¬ 
ance  program  . . . . . . . . 

National  School  Lunch  Program; 
For  services  in  connection 

with  the  school  lunch 

program . . . 

Flood  Prevention,  Agri¬ 
culture  ; 

For  services  in  connection 
vrith  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys  and 
general  basin  investi¬ 
gations  . . . 


j  '  {.  j  ilncrease 

:  193'2  i  1953  :  195U  :  or 

s   ( estimated) ; (estimated) {Decrease 


1  615,800 

» 

*  4  C 

707,979 

• 

9 

1  7Ui4,85oit|;36,87l 

i 

! 

:  206;000 

} 

250,000 

250,000 

» 

» 

k 

^  •• 

s 

12 

0 

0 

0 

- .  ....  •> 

-  Q.. 

57,500 

1 

■ 

1/ 

' 

-57,500 

i 

j 

; 

.  .  I-  • 

r  •  3^6,985 

595,100 

575,oiiO 

-20,060 

i  I5 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

129,000 

• 

• 

: 

• 

129,000:  -  - 

t 

J 

i 

! 

'ii,607 

60,0140 

k 

1 

•>60,0140 
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Purpose  for  which  funds 

are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1952  !  1953 

•  (estimated) 

1951; 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Working  Funds : 

For  services  in  connection 
with  the  guayule  seed  and 

Other:  . 

For  services  in  connection  •  • 
vrith  pri CO  support  and  pTo-- 
curomont  programs  and  other  • 
raiscollanoous  programs  .... 

■  Total  available 

Unobligated  balance,  esti-  . 

Total  obligations  2/  .... 

• 

• 

3,265,508:  3-',633, 152 

.  •  ’ .  ..  i 

.■■3,561,752 

-71,700 

.N  •r  %  ■  « 

12  ,666,. 967  13,337,.2a6 

12  ,891;,  656 

-1;1;2,630 

V:.,  '  . 

-217,SSit: 

■  i, 

12, UU9,U13*:  13,337,286 

12,891;  ,'6  56 

-1;1;2,630 

1/  No  Budget  Estimate  has  yet  been  developed  for  ,'this  item., 

2/  Includes  allotments  to  other  agencies  as  follow's: 

”  !  . .  .  .  .  1953  "  19Sk 

1952  ’ (ostimated)  (ostimated) 

■  Forest  Service  . . 319, 7U6  ‘320,860  §22,000 

Extension  Service  .  900  |  800  .  .  .  .  .  v  800 . 

.  ’  ?  ■  '  •  ' 

. WORK  PERFORMED  WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1952 


Agricultural  Conservation  Program  [  "  • 

Counties  with  program  . . ,  1 ,  V. .  3,052 

Applications  processed . . . •i’**** .  2,130,637 

Conservation  materials  and  services '  ^kmples  handled  23VUlii. 

Conservation  materials' ahd  services  'purchase  orders 

or  vouchers  handled . |i. . . . 2,301,U5U 

Conservation  materials  and  services  Contractors •  , 

vouchers  handled . 59 , 502 

Counties’  with  special'  AC'  program  4, .  . .  5l 

! 


f 
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VJORK  PLRFORl'ffiD  WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1952  (CONTINUED) 
Agricultural  Production  Programs 

Acreage  Allotments  aiid  Marketing  Quotas 


Counties  with  program . . . . . . . 

Allotments  established 

Appeals . handled  | . 

Marketing  cards  issued  ...........4...... 

Memoranda  of  sale  handled . i . 

Buyer,  dealer  and  warehouse  report  si 

checked . . . I..,.. 

Violations  . . .  ... 

Farms  planted  in  excess  of  allotmen"^ 


Penalties  and  refunds  handled 


Tobacco 

Peanuts 

777 

60ii,78U 

I57,li79 

•  1,1135 

368 

73i+,l471 

228,203 

3,201,iiL5 

569,211 

li|0,059 

lh,071 

• ■  11,271 

3,65ii 

30,286 

55,767 

‘  -  •87,810. 

27,17li 

Production  Goals  and  Assistance  Prograrfls 

State  goals  for  individual  commodities  . .  568 

County  goals  for  individual  commodities  ...............  6,U5l 

Counties  for  which  goals  were  established . .  2,678 

Reports  on  draft  or  discharge  cases  . . . *  7,017 

Surveys  or  reports  on  critical  materiais  . .  Ij396 

I 

Sugar  Program  % 

-  V 

Counties  with  program . .V . 328 

Farms  for  which  computations  were  made  . .  36,397 

Applications  processed . . .  32,^79 

Applications  summarized,  child  labor  and  wage 

. V" . ■ 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  .  • 

Apple  purchase  vouchers  handled  1,777777. . .  3,UU5 

Defense  Production  Activities 

Construction  permits  and  allocations  of  con, t, rolled 

materials  . . . . \ .  2,503 

Certificates  of  necessity  for  tax  amortization.  '  823 

Section  302  loans  . . . . .  163 

Requests  for  priority  ratings  for  crawler  tractors  ....  2,381 

Crop  Insurance 

CounTy  programs  . . . . . .  86I 

Contracts  in  Force  . . . . . .  3i40,686 
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WORK  PERFORi'ffiD  WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1952  (CONTINUED) 

Price  Support 

Loans  and  Purchase  Agreements 

Loans  processed  . . . . . . . .  W .  320,885 

Purchase  agreements  processed  . j .  11,352 

County  loan  programs  . 6,022 

Samples  tested  . . 172,751 

Grain  Storage  Structure  Program  / 

sites"  . . . . . .  3> )4l6 

Structures . . . j . .  123}901 

Bushels  of  grain  in  structures  . j .  281,521,012 

Counties  with  one  or  more  sites  . . . .  801; 

/ 

I 

i 

/ 

/ 

I 

i 

/ 

/ 

f 

I 

i 

I 
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(Revised) 


(i)  Local  Administration^  Section  3Q8> 

of_  1^^  . 

This  appropriation  accoxmt  for  PMA  county  offices  was  established  pursuant 
to  sections  392(a)  and  38S(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  .of  1938#  s,s 
amended  (‘.J'U.S.C,  128l-l407).  There  are  transferred  into  this  appropriation 
account  amounts' estimated  to  be  required  for  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in 
carrying  out  various  programs  assigned  to  the  PMA  county .offices. 

The  PMA  county  and  community  committees  are  responsible  for  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  programs  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  farmers.  The  elected  PMA  county  committee  is  in  charge  of 
the  county  office.  .  .  ;  .  . 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are. within  the  limita¬ 
tion  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective  appropriations 
from  which  such  tiansfers  are  made.  The  justification  of  the  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  is  contained  in  the  statements  for  the . various  appropriation  items 
involved. 

Transfers,  1953^  as  sho\7n  below  and  base  for  1954  .  $36,793>460 

Transfers,  1954,  as  sho\m  below . .  ^3 j' 42 1,562 

De.crease  . . . . . .  -373717^^ 

STATEMENT  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 


Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1952 

1953  . 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

■Decrease 

Revised 

(estimated) 

Conservation  and  Use  of.  Agri- 

cultural*"  Land"  R*esources': 
l^or  administration  ^f  "Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation 

Program  . 

For  administration  of  Farm 
Land  Restoration  Program. 

$20,284,000 

958,800 

$21,855,618 

706,200 

-$350,442 

-706,200 

$21,505,176 

Total  Conservation  and 
Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources  . 

21,242,800 

_  22_2  561  »8i8 

; -1, 056, 642 

21,505,176 

Agricultural  Adjjastmgnt 
Pro"^ams:  ■ 

For  administration  of  acre 
age  allotment  and  market¬ 
ing  quota  and  production 
goals  programs  . . 

6j970,28o 

6,896,000 

-2,033,800 

4,862,200 

Sugajr  Act  Program; 

For "administration  of 
sugar  payment  program  . . 

_ 3_65;poo 

374,242 

374,242 

(Hevised ) 
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^*'’P\5'pose"~fOT"  whicli  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1952 

1953  . 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1^ 

Revised 

(estimated) 

Removal  of  Surplus  A^jj^ul- 
tural  Commodities: 
FoF^services  in  connection 
with  certain  distribution 
and  purchase  programs  . . 

81,000 

^  81,000 

81,000 

CJjerating  and  Administrative 
Expenses,  Federal  Crop  In- 

surance  Corporation: 

For  services  in  connection- 
...  with  Federal  Crop  Insur¬ 
ance  program  . . 

1,379>515 

2,260,400 

-301,456 

1,958,944 

Flood  Prevention,  Agricul- 
ture :  "" 

For  services  in  connection 
with  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys  and 
general  basin  investiga¬ 
tions  . . . 

6,800 

Working  Funds: 

For  services  in  connection 
with  the  guayule  seed  and 
seedling  program  . 

76,693 

Other: 

"l^’or  services  in  connection 
with  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  services  . 

3,661,712 

4,620,000 

+20,000 

4,640,0p0  _ 

Total  available  for 
obligation . 2/ 

1/ 

"33,783,800 

1/ 

36,793, iffio 

-3,371,898 

1/ 

~33,k21,56z_ 

Unobligated  balance,  esti¬ 
mated  savings  . 

-225,550 

Obligations  incurred  , . . 

J3j!553,25iL 

36,793,460 

, -3., 371,898 

-  33_i^21,562^ 

1/  Includes  allotments  to  other  agencies  as  follows; 


1252  125it 

Extension  Service  ^  2,900  $  .  '^r,^5^0 

Forest  Service  . 108,237  ll6,600  124,000 


£/  Does  not  include  reimbursements  received  directly  by  the  county 
committees  for  services  rendered  Federal  agencies. 
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WORK  PERFORMED  V7ITH  FUM)S  OBLIGATED  IN  1952 

Agricultural  Cons ervat i on  Program 

Applications  processed  .  . . . 

Conservation  materials  and  services  samples  handled  . . , . 
Conservation  materials  and  services  purchase  orders 

or  vouchers  handled  . . 

Special  AC  programs  . . . 

Total  farms  . . . 

Participating  farms  . 


2,130,637 

23,^14 

2,301,45^ 

51 

5,521,718 

2,357,122 


Agricultural  Production  Programs 
Acr^^e^  All^ment_^'and  Market!^ 

Allotments  established  . 

Appeals  handled . . . 

Marketing  cards  issued  . 

Memoranda  of  sale  checked  . . . 

Violations  . . . . . 

Farms  planted  in  excess  of  allotment  , 

Penalties  and  refunds  handled  . . 

Prod_uct_ion  Goals  and  Assistance  Programs 
Comty  goals  for  individuaT'camnodiTies 
Reports  on  draft  or  discharge  cases  .... 
Surveys  or  reports  on  critical  materials 


Tobacco 

WkTM 

1,^35 

734,471 

3,201,415 

11,271 

30,286 

37,841 


Peanuts 

157^,^79 

368 

228,203 

569,211 

3,654 

55,767 

27,174 

6,451 

7,071 

1,396 


Sugar_  Program 

Farms  for"  which  computations  were  made  .  36,397 

Applications  processed  .  32,479 

Applications  summarized,  child  labor  and 

wage  rate  cases  . . .  34,073 


Remoyal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 
Apple  purchase  vouchers  handled 


2,274 


Croplnsiirance 

County  programs  . . .  85l 

Contracts  in  Force . . .  340,686 


Price  Support 

Loans"^nd'  Pur cha^e_  Agreements 

Lo^s  processed  . T. . . .  320,885 

Purchase  agreements  processed . 11,352 

County  programs  . 6,022 

Samples  taken  . 320,000 

^  Grain  _S_tora_^  ^ruct^e  Program 

■^“^tes  . . . .  .t .  .T.T. .  r. . . .  .TTTT .  3,4i6 

Structures  .  123,901 

Bushels  of  grain  in  structures  . 281,521,012 


c 


#) 
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( j )  Local  Administration,  Section  388}  •  , 

Agricultural  Adjustment  AcT* of  1^38 

This  appropriation  account  for  PMA  county  offices  was  established  pursu¬ 
ant  to  sections  392(a)  and  388(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938;  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  128l-ll407)»  There  are  transferred  into  this 
appropriation  account  amounts  estimated  to  be  required  for  carrying  out  > 
or  cooperating  in  carrying  out  various  programs  assigned  to  the  PM ■ 
county  offices*  .  '  ■  -I  -  ' 

The  PM  county  and  community  committees  are  responsible  for  the  local 
administration  of  all  programs  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administre-», 
tion  dealing  directly  with  fanners*  The  elected  PM. county  committee  is 
in  charge  of  the  county  office*  ' 


The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  aceount  are  within  the 
limitation  for.  administrative  expenses  established;'  under  the  respective  .  +  . 
appropriations,  from  which  such  transfers  are  m.ade*'  The  justification. of 
the  increases  ^nd  decreases  is  contained  in . the , statements  *  for ' thei. various 
appropriation  items .  involved,  •  '  |  .,  . 


Transfers,  1953,  as  shown  below  and  base  for  195^  . . *  •$36.,7,.93,U60 

Transfers,  195h,  as  shown  below . . . .  140,128,6  7  8 

Increase  . . ' . . ^  . . . .  . 


ST'lTEi^IENT  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND .  Ai'40UIITS  ;0F  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 
, (As  shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which  funds 

are  transferred  into 
this  account 


1952 


1953 

(estijnated) 


1951;  ■ 


(estimated) 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri- 
cultur'al  Land  Resourcesl 

For  administration'  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  ■ 

Program  . . 

For  administration  of  Farm 
Land  Restoration  Program  , 
Total  Conservation  and 
Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources  . . . . 

Agricultural  Production 

Programs: 


For  administration  of  acre¬ 
age  allotment  and  marketing 
quota  and  production  goals 
programs  . . . 


1S 

.  w 


$20,2814,000 


$21,855,618 


$27,527,976 


958,600 


706,200 


21,2142,800 


22|56l,8l8 


27,527,976 


6,970,280 


6,896,000 


'  5,300,050 


^55, 672, 356a/ 


-706,200 


.»a,  966, 158 


.>1,59.5,950 


a/  Includes  $5,5l6,858  representing  a  shift  from  program  funds  to  the 
administrative  expense  limitation  (rather  than  an  increase  in  funds 
available)  for  continuation  of  farm-to-farm  efforts  to  increase  the 
application  of  more  permanent  type  practices. 


-?2235 


r 

V 


Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1 

1952  i 

1953 

(estimated) 

1951; 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Sugar  Act  Program: 

For  administration  of 
sugar  payment  program  , . • 
Removal  of  Surplus  Agricul- 

tural  Commodities: 

For  services  in  connection 
with  certain  distribution 
and  purchase  programs  ,, 

365,000 

37l;,2l;2 

37l;,2l;2 

■  81 

1 

L,000 

81,000 

81,000 

I 


Operating  and  Administrative : 

Expenses,  Federal  Crop  'ln^ ; 

surance  Corporation:  : 

For  services  in  connection: 
with  Federal  Crop  Insur-  ;  ? 

ance  program  ............  t  l,3?9,5l5 

Flood  Prevention,  Agri¬ 
culture  ; 

For  services  in  connection 
with  preliminary  ’ examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys  and ’ 
general  basin  ' 

investigations  . 

Working  Funds : 

For  services  in  connection 
with  the  guayule  seed  and 

seedling  program  . 

Other  I 

For  services  in  connection 
with  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  services  . 


Total  available  for 
obligation .  2/ 

Unobligated  balance,  esti¬ 
mated  savings  .  . 


Obligation's  incurred  .... 


2,260, UOO  :  2,l80,l60 


-80,2ii0 


1  .  . 

1  6,800 

25,250 

:-25,250 

1 

^6,693 

3,661,712 

U, 620, 000 

li,  6140,000 

t20,000 

1/  , 
33,783,800 

1/ 

36,793,ii6o 

1/ 

7:0,128,678 

t3, 335, 218 

-22^,550 

33,558,250 

36,793,1160 

140,128,678 

t3, 335, 218 

1/  Includes  allotments  to  other  agencies  as  follows: 

19^2  1953  1951; 

Extension  Service  . ....$  2,900  "  1|,'500 

Forest  Service  . .  108,237  ll6,600  121;, 000 

2/  Does  hot  include  reimbursements  received  directly  by  the  county 
committees  for  services  rendered  Federal  agencies. 
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Funds  from  this  appropriation  account  are  advanced  to  the  PMA  County 
committees  each  month  or  quarter  on  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of 
requirements  for  the  period.  These  funds  are  deposited  in  the  county  ,  , 

committee  bank  accounts .and  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  committee. 
Unobligated  balances  in  the  bank  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month  or. 
quarter  are  used  to  pay  expenses  incurred  in  the  following  month  or  • 
quarter.  The  estimate  for  the  following  month  or  quarter  is  reduced,  by 
the  amount  not  obligated  in  the  period  just  ended.  Unobligated  balances 
in  the  bank  accounts  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  are  used  for  expenses 
of  the  next  succeeding  year.  Year  end  balances  are  kept  as  low  as  possible 
and  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

19k9y  .|l,28l,]4ll4j  1950,  ]^2,i463,763;  1951,  i^l, 151,336;  1952,  $807,511 

The  PMA  county  committees  performed  certain  functions  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  1952  in  connection  with  the  CCC 
grain  storage  structure  program  and  other  CC$  programs.  This  work  which: 
included  erection  of  storage  structures,  handling  and  maintenance  of 
grain,  maintenance  and. ope rat ion  of  sites  and  structures,  etc,,  was  paid 
for  from  the  county 'committee  bank"  accounts ,  .The' funds  expended  were 
r.efuride.d  to*  'the  bank  accounts  by  sight  dr a^'ts  drawn  on  CCC  corporate  funds, 
.The’ amount  of  s.uch  refunds  in  the  .fiscal  year  1952  was  $9,1473,185,  and  is 
estimated  af  $12,300,000  for  fiscal 'year  1953* 

■  '  'i'  i'-  ' 

WORK  PERFORI^D.WITH'FUN.DS  OBLIGATED  IN  1952 


Agricultural  Cons.ervat'ion.  Program 

Applications^roces^ed . . . . . .. _ 

Conservation 'materials  and  services  samples  handled 
Conservation  materials  and  servi.ces  'purchase  orders 
or  vouchers  handled 

Special  AC  programs  i  .,i 

Total  farms  •; .' i .  1 ......... . 

Participating'  fams  ■ ; ; . .  ...  .*.• ........ ...  ..... 

Agricultural. Production  Programs  ■ '  '  '  ’ 

Acreage  '  Allotments!  and'  'Market ihg  Quotas 


^  '  Tobacco 

Allotments  ■eS'tablishe'd . 6bU,78l4 

Appeal's  handled . 1,1435 

Marketing  cards  issued . . .  73l4,l471 

Memoranda  of  sale  checked  . . 3,201,l4l5 

Violations  . 11,271 

Farms  planted  in  excess  of  allotment  .  30,286 

Penalties  and  refunds  handled .  87,8l4l 


Production  Goals  and  Assistance  Programs 
County  goals  for  individual  commodities 

Reports  on  draft  or  discharge  cases  .... 
Surveys  or  reports  on  critical  materials 


2,130,637 

23,l4ll4 

2,301,14514 

51 

5,521,718 

2,357,122 


Peanuts 

IFr,l479 

368 

228,203 

569,211 

3,6514 

55,767 

27,1714 

6,1451 

7,071 

1,396 
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WORK  PERFORMED  WITH  FWJDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1952  (CONTINUED) 


Sugar  Program 

Farms  for  which  computations  were  made  . . 

Applications  processed  . . . . . . . . 

Applications  summarized,  child  labor  and 
wage  rate  cases  . . . 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 
Apple  purchase  vouchers  handled  ......... 

Crop  Insurance 

County  programs  . . . . . . 

Contracts  in* Force  . . . . . 

Price  Support. 

Loans  and  Purchase  Agreements 

Loans  processed  ..........  7 . . 

Purchase  agreements  processed  * . 

County  programs  . . . 

Samples  taken  . . . . . .  • 

Grain  Storage  Structure  Program 

Sites  . . .  .77777. . . . . . . 

Structiires  . . . . . . 

Bushels  of  grain  in  s  tructures  , . 


♦ 


# 
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S?ATEiy[EITT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTlvKWTS  AJmD  OTHEfl  FUILDS 

( Includes’ only  those  aiaoionts  which,  "by  iFovoiober  30,  1952,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  l95^o  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  "basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and 
for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  prac^ixiab-ie  "co  estimate  in  advance  the 
amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases t,) 


Item 

Obligations 

1952 

Estimated 
obligations, 
1953  • 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1954 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  Agri- 
culture  (Production  and  Market- 
ing  Administration)? 

For  marketing  research  and 
services 

. 

•  $2,121,139 

$2,240,000 

$2.335...500 

Flood  Prevention.  Agriculture 
(Production  and  I'iarketing  Admin- 

istration): 

For  preliminary  examinations 

and  surveys  . . . 

For  general  basin  investigations 

91.057 

43,800 

32,000 

26.000 

110,000 

77.000 

Total  . . 

58.000 

187.000 

Working  Funds.  Agriculture.  Pro- 
duction  and  Marketing' Adminis- 

tration.  Advanced  from; 

Department  of  the  Army; 

For  inspection  of  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  . . 

600,925 

58.295 

640,000 

For  inspection  of  miscellaneous 
grain  and’  cereal  products 

64.000 

Total,  Department  of  Army  ,, 

-659..220 

yo^-KOOO 

-  «. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

For  classification  of  cotton  . 
For  grading  of  v;ool  and  mohair 

•• 

■■  ■  -  42,88? 

i_:-  -35.240 

100,000 
'  ■  319.000 

— 

Total,  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration 

■  •  78.128 

•  •  •  419.000 

Total,  'Working  Fund.s,  Agri¬ 
culture,  PMA  . . 

73.7.348 

1.123.000 

Working  Funds.  Agriculture.  Gen- 
eral  (Production  and  Marketing 

Administration).  Advanced  from; 

Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

For  indexing  and  preparation 
of  aerial  photographs  for  ; 

mosaics  and  charting  purposes  ; 

126,786 

205,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


For  cost  of  aerial  photography 
for  certain  urban  areas  , . , , . 


Obligations , 

a 


Department  of  State; 

Administrative  expenses  for 
execution,  direction,  coordi¬ 
nation,  administration  and 
training  in  connection  with 
Point  IV  training  . . 


General  Services  Administration; 

For  the  production  and  acqui¬ 
sition  of  guayule  seeds  and 
seedlings  on  behalf  of  the 
national  stockpile  l 

Total,  V/orking  Funds,  Agri¬ 
culture  ,  General 

Total,  Working  F-unds 
Trust  Funds; 

Expenses  and  Refunds,  Inspection 

and  Grading  of  Farm  Products. 

Production  and  iiarketing  Admin¬ 
istration;  I 

For  inspection  and  grading  and 
certification  of: 


9,000 


972.71? 


Fresh  and  processed  fruits 

■ 

• 

and  vegetables  . * 

2,291,540 

2,432,000! 

2,425,000 

Dairy  and  poultry  products  , 

3,087,015 

3,165,000 

3,155,000 

Hice,  hay,  beans,  peas,  seeds, 

hops  and  miscellaneous. 

agricultural  commodities  ,. 

480,759 

563,000 

550,000 

Meats  and  wool  . . . 

4,4.95,764 

4,764,000 

4,752,000 

Haval  stores  . 

17.537 

20,000 

18.000 

: 

Total 


FiStimated 

obligations, 


Estimated 
obligations. 


9',  000 


214.000 


1,337,000 


10.372.6155  10.944.000:  10.900.000 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Obligations, ; 


Estimated 


1952 


j  obligations , 


Estimated 

obligations, 


Miscellaneous  Contributed  Eiinds, 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Pro- 

duct ion  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

tration): 

For  cooperative  research  v;ith 
various  contributors  on  the'*'! 
marketing  of  fruits  and  fruit . 
products 

.... 

10,850 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

10,850:  10,850 

•For  aerial  survey  and  prepaya-' ' 
tion  of  photographs  and  charts 

101.562 

: 

200.000:  200,000 

112.412 

• 

210.850:  210.850 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense 

• 

• 

Production  Activities,  Agriculd 

• 

ture  (Production  and  Marketing 

Administration):  . 

For  requirements  and  allocations 

'=  1,143, ’375 

925,800:  -  - 

■For  materials  and  facilities  ,, 

1.832.220 

1.20^K200; 

Total  . . . . . . . 

2.975.595 

• 

2.130.000: 

Mutual  Security  OUlocation  to 

* 

« 

Agriculture)  (Production  and  •  •  • 

r . 

• 

Marketing  Administration): 

• 

• 

For  providing  or  procuring  com- 

•  modi ties  for  other  agencies  '  ' 

• 

for  distribution  to  foreign  : 

• 

t 

claimants  . . 

14,834,000: 

• 

• 

For  expenses  incident  to  the 

foreign  trainee  program  ,,,,,, 

6,603 

15,402; 

For  determination  of  surplus 

• 

• 

agricultural  products  pursuant 

• 

• 

to  Section  112  of  Foreign 

• 

• 

Assistance  Act  of  1948  . 

.35,356 

10.000: 

•  • 

«  • 

'Petal 


: 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  : 
Erom  Governmental  and  Other  ; 

Source^:  ; 

Conservation  and  Use:  ; 

Eor  sales  of  aerial  photographs: 


222.080.989: 


484.822 


14,859^402 


400,000 


400.000 


# 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item  .  - 

Obligations , 

1952 

Fstimated  : 
obligations, : 
1953  : 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954  

Marketing  Services: 

For.  services  rendered  cooper¬ 
ating  State,  copnty,  local 
and  private  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  agencies  and  licensed 

tobacco  insaectors  . . . 

For.  ins'pection,  grading  and  ' 
classing,  and  s.tandardi2a.tion 

services . .  . . .  . 

For’  market  nevirs  service  and 
regulatory  activities 

880,576 

•1,513  ,'384 

12 . 050 

813,540: 

■  2, -164,160: 

n.65oi 

813,540 

2, 164, 160 

11.650 

Total,  Marketing  Services  ,, 

■2.406.210 

’  ■  2;989.,35Q: 

2.989.,350 

Commodity  Credit  Corpora-tion: 
Supply  and  Foreign  Purchase 

Program  . . . . 

Miscellaneous  . . . . 

1,292,482 

435.959 

# 

1,100,000; 

^>65.435: 

1,000,000 

429.000 

Total 

1.728.441 

1.565.435-: 

1.429.000 

A IX  -0  ijlior 

. 109 

- 

Total ,  reimbursements 

4.569,582 

4,954.785: 

..  4.818.350 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UHPER  ALLOT-' 
i’uIMTS  Al^D  OTEm  FGNBS  . ; .  , 

L  243.^339.^06 

36,734.037.! 

18,451.200 
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PAYKiilTS  POR  AGRIGULTUiiAL  iLOJUSTlGR'l'T 


An  appropriation  of  $296 » 1.85, 000  (to  remain  available  until  expended) 
was  provided  under  this  account  by  the  Act  of  February  11,  1936  (49  Stat, 
1116,1117)  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  all  obliga¬ 
tions  and  commitments  incui’red  iinder  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  as  amended  (Rental  and  Benefit  Payment  Progremi) ,  Ro 
obligations  were  incui'red  in  fiscal  year  1952  and  the  unobligated  balance 
of  $324  was  returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasxiry  in  fiscal  year 

1953. 


SALnRIHlS  AED  ,  AGRICULTURAL 

ADJUSTi-CT'IT  AUMIlTISTRATIOl 

The  sum  of  $100,000,000  was  appropriated  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  in  accordance  \i;ith  provisions  of  7  U,S,C,  608c  -  608d,  612, 
The  unobiiga,ted  balance  of  $l6l  will  be  returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of 
the  Treasury  during  fiscal  year  1953. 


SUPPLY  MD  DISTRlBUTIOIi  OF  FARi-I  L/iBOR, 
DFPARTmiT  OF  AffilGULTUR]!! 


The  farm  labor  program  was  originally  established  in  1943  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  workers  for  the  production  and  harvesting  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emergency 
farm  labor  recruitment  and  placement  phases  of  the  program  expired 
December  31,  1947.  Pixrsuant  to  Sec,  205  of  Public  Law  475,  approved 
April  20,  1950,  the  ba.lance  remaining  in  the  account  was  transferred  to 
Public  Housing  Administration  for  operation  and  disposition  of  farm  labor 
supply  centers.  The  Budget  schedule  reflects  a  balance  of  $204  i/hich 
will  be  transferred  to  Public  Housing  Administration  during  fiscal  year 

1953. 


/,:■;?  '.*jf.;-/'J.,t(:.Vrf,5  uli-i.o'i  )  (KH  ,«  ''' i  'i'>  ■'  ,  ■>■!  ,  r 

•'  V‘t.-\L'1‘' /  ^  Ji  :'>:i  OtU  V-  .‘■'".i*  44. >•»*■'!  -'Aii  i  .,  s -j 

j-iiiim  ,f‘ tii^  ii-V'l't --l-  'V"-  ■ r.-'pv'-ii  ^-41  #■  ■  K  ,.  *■.' 

"in  '  :^'...  ■  ■-  -y^  ?  >-  -’.a-.  .... 
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PASSENGER  IxOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  1954  estimates  provide  for  the  replacement  of  60  passenger  cars  repre¬ 
senting  16  percent  of  the  total  of  373  cars  available  to  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  These  replacements  include:  (a)  33  cars 
for  Iviarketing  Service  activities;  (b)  20  cars  for  market  inspection  and 
related  trust  fund  activities;  (c)  1  for  Perisliable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act  fund  activities;  and  (d)  4  cars  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  related  supply  programs. 

These  replacements  are  necessary  for  providing  essential  service  under 
PMA  programs  as  follows  (l)  carrying  special  grading  and  testing  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  connection  vdth  required  vrork  under  U,  S,  IVarehouse  Act, 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  U,  S.  Grain  Standards  Act,  Cotton  Classing, 
Na\'al  Stores  Act,  Market  Inspection  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  (2) 
collection  of  samples  for  checking  and  testing  under  U,  S,  Grain  Stand¬ 
ards.  Act;  Cotton  Classing  Acts;  Insecticide,  fungicide  and  Rodenticide 
Act;  Inspection  of  Processed  Farm  Products,  (3)  carrying  boxes  of  Cotton 
Standards  t;','pes  used  in  classing  vfork  and  demonstrations  at  farmers 
meetings;  and  for  carryi.ng  market  news  releases  and  related  material 
for  distribution  at  tobacco  auction  markets  and  for  assistance  to 
farmers  in  preparing  tobacco  for  market,  (4)  for  travel  to  places  which 
are  in  most  cases  not  accessible  by  common  carrier,  such  as  travel  to 
market  terminals;  offices  of  produce  dealers  and  truckers;  processing 
plants;  canneries;  stockyards;  tobacco  auction  markets;  cotton  gins, 
plantation,  and  compress  operators;  railroad  yards;  piers;  grain 
elevators;  and  warehouses. 

Passenger  vehicles  are  replaced  on  the  basis  of  justification  vfith 
respect  to  mileage  and.  age  standards  and  other  factors.  The  cars  are 
assigned  to  those  field  offices  of  the  Branches  and  Offices  i/^ich  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  cars  in  the  efficient  operation  of  their  programs. 

For  example,  in  the  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  cars  are 
assigr.ied  to  field  offices  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  work.  This  in¬ 
spection  service  is  performed  on  a  fee  basis  and  by  using  these  cars, 
the  inspectors  are  able  to  service  a  greater  area  mthout  any  loss  in 
time  or  revenue. 

To  assure  proper  utilization  of  cars,  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  requires  monthly  operating  reports  and  a  periodic  survey 
to  determine  the  extent  to  \diich  the  vehicles  are  bein_,  used  and  their 
condition.  Cars  which  are  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  an  office 
are  recommended  for  reassignment  to  other  locations  or  declared  surplus. 
During  fiscal  year  1952,  eleven  cars  v^rere  disposed  of  without  replace¬ 
ment.  In  connection  vfith  cotton  classing,  it  is  the  policy  to  reassign 
cars  among  classing  offices  to  assist  in  peak  loads  of  classing  cotton. 
Also,  on  the  basis  of  car  mileage  checks,  ce.rs  used  for  cotton  classing 
are  shifted  from  locations  rdth  indicated  low  mileage  to  locations  re¬ 
quiring  greater  use  of  cars,  thereby  better  conserving  and  utilizing 
autom.otive  equipment. 
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The  age  and  mileage  data  for  passenger  motor  vehicles  on  hand  as  of 
June  30,  1952,  follows; 


Age 

Data 

Mileage 

Data 

Age-Year 

Number  of 

Lifetime 

Number  of 

Model 

Vehicles 

Mileage 

Vehicles 

10  ^>2 

33 

0 

-  20,000 

107 

IQ  51 

41 

20, 000 

-  40,000 

107 

1950 

51 

40,000 

-  60,000 

91 

1949 

■61 

60,000 

-  80,000 

47'  ■ 

1948 

.  64  . 

80,000 

-  100,000 

10 

1947' 

83 

.  over 

100,000 

L 

1946  . 

15 

Total 

ay  366 

1942  and  older 

18 

Total  a 

J  366 

a/  Excludes  7  cars  on  order  tut  not  delivered  as  of  June  3  4  1952.  6  of 
which  are  applicable  to  trust  fund  appropriations. 


COMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  administers  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
of  Septemher  21,  1922,  as  amended. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  act  are;  to  prevent  commodity  price  manipula¬ 
tion  and  corners;  prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and 
market  information  affecting  commodity  prices;  protect  hedgers  and  other 
users  of  the  commodity  futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud,  and  manip¬ 
ulative  practices;  insure  the  benefits  of  membership  privileges  on  con¬ 
tract  markets  to  cooperative  associations  of  producers;  insiire  trust-fund 
treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and  other  traders  and 
prevent  the  misuse  of  such  funds  by  brokers;  and  provide  information  to 
the  public  regarding  trading  operations  and  contract  markets. 

The  basic  act  was  designated  as  the  Grain  PutTores  Act  and  conferred  lim¬ 
ited  authority  \7ith  respect  to  futures  trading  in  grains  only.  By  amend¬ 
ment  of  June  15,  1936,  its  short-title  designation  was  changed  to  "Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Act,"  its  regulatory  provisions  strengthened  and  extended 
to  cotton,  millfeeds,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  rice.  By  amendment  of 
April  7»  1938,  wool  tops  were  added  to  the  commodities  subject  to  the  act; 
and  fats  and  oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and 
soybean  meal  v/ere  added  by  the  act  of  October  9»  19^0» 

At  the  present  time  futures  trading  is  conducted  in  20  commodities  on  13 
exchanges.  During  the  1952  fiscal  year  trading  in  all  grain  futures 
aggregated  12,6  billion  bushels  of  ii^hich  v/heat  accounted  for  4,3^2  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  Trading  in  cotton  futures  aggregated  95  million  bales. 
Trading  in  10  of  the  20  commodities  v/as  greater  during  the  year  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  yoar.  It  is  estimated  that  futures  trading  in  all  com¬ 
modities  amounted  to  forty-nine  billion  dollars  during  the  1952  fiscal 
year,  over  twice  the  value  of  all  transactions  in  stocks  and  bonds  on  all 
registered  securities  e::changcs, 

Eederal  supervision  over  futures  trading  is  carried  out  by  licensing  com¬ 
modity  e:;ch£ingcs,  registering  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor 
brokers,  reviev/ing  excho,nge  rules  and  regulations;  compiling,  rovieiiring 
and  releasing  information  on  futures  trading;  auditing  brokers*  books  and 
records  to  assure  segregation  of  customers’  funds;  examining  brokers* 
financial  statements;  ojialyzing  and  appraising  futures  trading,  cash- 
futures  rela.tionships ,  deliverable  supplies,  and  price  movements;  estab¬ 
lishing  and  enforcing  limits  on  speculative  trading;  and  investigating 
and  aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  violations. 

Those  functions  are  performed  through  a  central  organization  in  Washington 
and  five  field  offices,  located  in  the  commodity  markets  at  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  How  Orleans,  and  Hew  York,  On  November  20, 

1952,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  had  125  employees,  39  0 
stationed  in  Washington,  D,  C.  and  86  in  the  field  offices. 


Appropriated,  Estimate, 

_ 1953  1954 

Appropriated  funds  $725,000  •$725t09^ 

S  7c>-€^<s-d-0 


7 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953^  and  base  for  19^h . . . $721,000 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  19oU . . . . . .  700 ,000 

Decrease  (resulting  from  deferring  the  establishment  of 

speculative  limits  on  additional  commoditie s)*.... . .  -23^000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1932  :  1933 

: (estimated) 

Decrease  .*  195^  ' 

;  Revised 
;  ,lp  st  inatai) 

1,  Licensing  . . . 

2,  Supervision  of  futures  trading  • 

3*  Audits  . . . 

ij*  Investigations . . . 

3,  Establisiiment  and  review  of 

speculative  limits  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

0  Ii3.3l8  :  $  U3,3oo 
3l;9,313  :  390,000 

133, U6 2  ;  1.U3,000 

101,273  :  118,300 

26,748  :  30,000 

1,U86  :  -  - 

:0  43,300 
:  390,000 

-  -  :  lli3,000 

-  -  •  ;  118,300 

-23,000  (1):  3,000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

♦ 

660,800  :  723,000 

-23,000  :  700,000 

DECREASE 


(l)  A  decrease  of  $2^,000  for  establishment  of  speculatiire  limits  due  to  de- 
f erring  in  1954  the  establishment  of  lEaits  on  additional  corrunodities. 

The  Coimmoditj  Exchange  Act  contemplates  that  limits  on  speculative  trad¬ 
ing  and  positions  shall  be  fixed  on  all  commodities  and  it  is  contempilated 
that  preliminary  work  in  preparing  basic  data  leading  to  the  establisiiment 
of  such  limits  on  additional  commodities  will  be  carried  on  as  much  as 
possible  under  existing  funds,  Hox/ever,  in  the  absence  of  pressing  demands 
by  farm  or  trade  groups  it  is  belieAred  that  the  Commodity  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  xiTould  be  justified  in  deferring  the  imposition  of  limits  on  addi¬ 
tional  commodities  unless  newly-arising  conditions  should  necessitate  such 
establishment  during  193U» 

CriANGE  IN  LATIGRAGE 

The  estimate  includes  a  proposed  change  in  lang^aage  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Security/  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.G.C.  l-17a),  £^723jOC07  "^700,000* 

This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  v/ord  "Security,”  inadvertently 
carried  in  the  1933  appropriation  act. 


V. 


,  . . 


rfy^;, :  ■;?M  /■ 
C^A. 


c 
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Salaries  and  Ibcpensos 


Appropriation  Act,  1953»  and  base  for  1954 . .  $725»000 

Budget  Bstimato,  1954  . . . . .  725.000 

PROJECT  STATEilEi'iT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

( estimated) 

1954 

( estimated) 

1.  Licensing  . . . 

$43,518 

1 

$43,500 

$43,500 

2,  Supervision  of  futures  trading  , 

349,313 

390,000 

390,000 

3 .  Audits  . . . . . 

135,462 

143 , 000 

143 , 000 

4,  Investigations  . . 

5.  Establishment  c.nd  review  of 

104,273 

118,500 

118,500 

speculative  limits  . . . 

26,748 

/  30,000 

30,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

1,486 

^  — 

Total  appropria.tion  or  estimate  ... 

_ 660.800 

72-5.000 

725.000 

CHAilGE  III  LANGUAGE 

The  estimate  includes  a  proposed  change  in  la-nguage  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  [Securi  ecretary  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Commodity  E:;chango  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C, 
l-17a),  $725,000. 

This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  ii/crd  "Security,"  inad¬ 
vertently  carried  in  the  1953  appropriation  act‘. 


1% 


STATUS  OF  PROGR.A11 


Objective  and  Functions:  The  purpose  of  the  Gornmodity  Exchange  Act 
is  to  prevent  price  manipuiation  and  oornors  nnd  to  insure  fair  prac¬ 
tice  and  honest  dealing  on  coininodity  exchanges,-  Enforcement  of  the 
act  requires  sig^ervision  over  18  commodity  exchanges  designated  as 
"contract  markets,"  Enforcement  is  a  continuous  process  involving: 

lo  Market  designation  and  broker  registration:  (a)  Designation  of 
commodity  exchanges  as  contract  roa.rkets;  (b)'  annual  registra¬ 
tion  of  futures  commission  merchant-s-  and  floor  brokers;  and 
(c)  con'binuing  review  of  exchange  -rules  and  regulations, 

2,  Supervision  of  futures  trading:  (-a)  Compilation,  audit,  tabu¬ 
lation  and  review  of  trade  reports  and  current  market  analyses; 
(b)  enforcement  of  speculative  limits;  (c)  review  of  market 
news  and  letters;  (d)  maintenance  of  a  quotation  and  ticker 
service;  (e)  analysis  of  cash  commo-dity  transactions;  (f) 
cooperative  activities  with  central  committees  of  contract 
markets;  (g)  observanca  of  floor  trading;  an-d  (h)  com-pilation 
and  publicatio'n  of  market  information, 

3,  Prevention  of  misuse  of  customers*  funds:  (a)  Audit  and  examine 
tion  of  records  of  futures  commission  merchants  and  (b)  analysis 
of  brokers*  financial  statements, 

4,  Investigation  and  control  of  trade  practices:  (a)  Investigation 
of  complaints  and  alleged  and  apparent  violations;  (b)  trade 
practice  audits  and  surveys;  (c)  investigation  of  delivoiy 
practices;  and  (d)  preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence  of 
violations  in  administrative  hearings  and  judicial  proceedings, 

5,  Establishment  and  review  of  speculative  limits:  Fix  and  .con¬ 
stantly  review  limits  on  speculative  futures  transactions  and 
open  contracts  on  contract  markets  as  may  be  found  necessary  to 
diminish,  eliminate  or  prevent  sudden  or  unreasonable  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  futures  prices® 

Recent  Activities; 

1.-1ARKETS,  COmODITIES,  AllD  BROKERS 

The  number  of  contract  ma^rkets  designated  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  remained  unchanged  at  18  during  fiscal  1952,  The  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  was  designated  for  one  additional  commodity  -  soybeon  meal.  All 
told,  trading  for  futur c -delivery  was  conducted  in  20  different  com¬ 
modities,  the  same  as  the  preceding  year.  The  contract  menkets  end  the 
commodities  traded  in  are  listed  below: 

Market  Regulated  commodity 

Chicago  Boa.rd  of  Trade, ,  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans, 

lard,  cotton,  soybean  oil,  grain 
sorghxmis,  soyboen  meal. 


i  arl:fb  (Con'b.) 


Rer^ulfi  bed  cormodity 


ChiG?.<''o  i'ercantile  ''j:cchanf;e-. , ,  ♦ , 
Chica'''’o  Qpan  Boprd  of  fredo,..,, 

Dulutl'i  Board  of  Trpde. . . 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. , 

Los  A.ngelos  Grain  E:x:cha,nf  e. .  . . . . 
Biemphis  Morchants  Exchange  p 
Clearing  Association. ...... 

J'iil''''auke6  Grain  Exchange. . . 

hfirineapolis  Grain  Exchange.  • .  . . . 
I'levr  Orl  ans  Cotbon  Exchange..,.. 
I'leV'.r  York  Cotton  Exchange. ...... . 

Herr  York  Hercantile  Exchojige. , . . 
Hew  York  Produce  Exchange,.,..,. 

Portland  Grain  Exchange, . . 

St,  Louis  I'K- reliant s '  Exchange. 
San  Francisco  Grain  Ex.change, . . . 
Seattle  Grain  Exchange, ......... 

h'ool  Associates  of  the  Hew  York 
Cot  bon  '  Ixchange. .............. 


Butter,  egr'.s,  ^otaboes, 

-'’.'heat,  co-rn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,' 

,-(Ho  trading  in  19''1-5B, ) 

-  Ill  eat,  corn,  bran,  shorts,  grain 
sorghums, 

(i'o  trading  in  19hl-5B,) 

Cottonseed  meel,  soybean  meal, 
the  at,  corn,  oats,  rye, 

L'heat,  oats,  rye,  flaxseed,  soybeans, 
Cob’^on,  cobbonseed  oil, 

Cof'.on, 

Eggs,  potatoes,  rice,  butber, 
CobP-onseed  oil,  soybean  oil. 

{ F o  t r a d  i ng  in  19 ''  1  -  f3  2 , ) 

(Ho  tradinp;  in  1991-52.) 

(I'o  trading"  in  1951-52.) 

’‘'heat., 

'I'ool  tops. 


There  vrere  623  futures  commission  merchants  registf.recL,  compai’ed  vrith 
629  during  'bhe  previous  year.  The  number  of  floor  brokers  registered 
was  827,  compared  with  780,  i.s  of  June  30,  1952,  bhe  registered  futures 
cominission  me rchEUit s  maintained  a  total  of  1,845  pri'^cipal  pncl  branch 
offices,  and  had.a:'"ents  in  226  offices  other  than  bh^ir  orn.  engaged  in 
soliciting  or  accopting  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  coimaodities 
for  future  delivery.  Of  the  585  active  ■<'U'''.ures  commission  mei'chanbs 
registered  as  of  June  30,  19-52,  for  bhe  19.52  calendar  ys’ar,  308  were 
partnerships,  162  irore  corporations  and  115  r.?ere  sole  proprietorships. 


Bylaws,  rules,  and  regulabions,  su.bmitted  to  E.he  AUbho:''’i'':y  by  contract 
markets  piArsua'nt  to  requirements,  -“fere  reviev/ed  currenbly  and  changes 
proposed  whenever  necessary  to -effect  coraplianca -vrith  bbn  law. 

Registration  f e ' s  collected  from  futures  commissior  merchants  and  floor 
brokers,  vrhi.ch  are  deposited  vdth  the  Uni/'-ied  States  Treasury  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts,  totalled  ■,/17,684,  as  compared  vri'bh  :,,’17,110  for  bhe 
previous  year. 


RJTU'T'S  TEAEI'TG 

Estimated  value  of  brading .-The  value  of  futures  tradings  in  regulated 
.a.gricultural  coramoditic  s  was  esbimated  a.t  -■.-49, 179,134,000,  ar  increa.se 
of  4  percent  over  bhe  1951  total  of  547,143,639,000. 

Transactions  in  f uture e,-Tradi --ir  activity  in  all  coimodit:  e s  as  measured 
by  number  of  ■b.ransactions  (pureh.ases  and  sales  in  terms  of  contreeb. 
units)  increased  by  -5  percent  over  th'^  pr-  vrous  year.  In  19'- 2,  total 
trpjisaotions  were  qstima.brd  at  8,679,000  compared  ■'.1th  8,237,000  in  1951, 
The  1952  figure  i.'o.s  42  percent  above  tlic-  10-year  (l942-.5l)  average  of 
6,096,000. 
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Volume  of  oradinf;;. -Figures  on  trading  volurae  ,'dvcn  telovf  shov;  the  con- 
tTn'ued'T'ifd ~  l^VeT  of  activity  in  19'’v2,  as  compered  Y'ith  the  previous 
year; 

Volume  of  fuiures  trading,  on  all  contract  markets  combined, 
by  commodities,  fiscal  years  ended  June  oO,  1951  and  June  30, 
1952  •  -  ■ 


Comniodity 

Unit 

1951 

1952 

Percoj  t 
of  increase 
or  decrease 

■elies.t 

1,000  bushels 

4,675,715 

4,341,690 

7.1 

Corn 

do 

2,236,588 

2,639,639 

/  18.0 

Oats 

do 

1,617,253 

2,239,205 

/  38.5 

Rye 

do 

576,216 

426,587 

-  26,0 

Soybeans 

do 

2,952,610 

2, 953, .180 

1/ 

Flaxseed 

do 

5,607 

40,926- 

/  629.9 

Grain  so  r ghum.  s 

Pillion  pounds 

2,309 

8,634 

/  273,9 

Rice 

1,000  pounds 

2,880 

320 

-  80,9 

Cotton 

1,000  bales 

79,067 

94,887 

/  20,0 

Vfool  tops 

1,000  pounds 

82i780 

172,385  ^ 

/  100,2 

Butter 

Car lot  s 

3,236 

8,369 

/  158.6 

Fgf  s 

do 

148,811 

90,006 

-  39.5 

Potatoes 

do 

2,627 

18,181 

/  592.1 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,000  pounds 

7,331,700 

7,989,720 

/  9.0 

Soybean  oil 

do 

3,532,620 

2,795,760 

-  20.9 

Lard 

do 

2,213,080 

1,323,880 

-  40.  2 

Bran 

Fons 

406,800 

285,390 

-  29,8 

Shorts 

do 

173,670 

161,280 

7.1 

Cottonseed  moal 

do 

586,800 

584,900 

0,  3 

Soybean  meal 

do 

2,292,000 

1,972,500 

-  13. 9 

1/  Less  'than  0,1  percent  increase* 

Veport s,-A  total  of  560,510  reports  on  the  volvime  of  futures  trading 
and  open  contracts  laas.  received,  tabulaiod,  summaj’ized  and  analyzed, 
an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the  505,752  I'eports  made  in  1951,  Of 
these,  306,14-2  v/ere  report-s  from  brokers  on'daily  volume  of  trading 
and  open  contracbs,  ■'.diile  254,368  i/rere  from’ large  traders  relating  to 
their  daily  transactions  and.  open'  positions'  and  T.^eekly  positions  in 
cash  commodities*  > 

Delivery  not  ices, -IX^  ring  1952  a  total  of  30,269  copios  of  delivery 
notices  vrere  submitted  by  exchange  clearing  members,  compared  I'lth 
31,802  in  the  19.'  1  year* 

Pub  1  i  c  a  ^  ■  ion  s  *  -  The  s  e  included  a  special  statistical  bulletin  covering 
data  on  cotton  call  sales  and  purchase's  foi-  she  five  crop-  years  1945-50, 
in  addition- to  th'^  annual  ’-'Conmoditv  Futures  Statistics"  giving  ■•"igures 
on  volume  of  trading,  open  contracts,  prices  and  other  phases  of  fu¬ 
tures  tra.ding- in  all  com.modities  under  th"  'ac-t.. 


A  descriptive  leaflet  on  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  T/as  prepared  and  in  process  of  being  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  year* 

SPECULATIVE  LIMITS 

Establi shment*-On  Jxme  30,  1952,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission 
announced  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  on  July  28  to  consider  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  speculative  trading  and  position  limits  on  cottonseed 
oil,  soybean  oil,  and  lard.  In  preparation  for  this  hearing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  had  been  made  of  the  size  and  character  of  these  markets 
as  v;ell  as  the  effect  of  speculative  trading  upon  them.  Limits  are 
placed  upon  trading  and  open  positions  under  the  provisions  of  section  4a 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  Their  purpose  is  to  diminish,  eliminate, 
or  prevent  excessive  speculation  causing  sudden,  unreasonable,  or  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  changes.  Information  submitted  at  this  hearing  will  be 
considered  prior  to  the  determination  and  promulgation  of  such  speculative 
limits.  The  limits  ’to  be  established  do  not  apply  to  hedging  transactions 
or  positions.  These  are  the  first  processed  commodities  upon  which 
speculative  limits  are  proposed,  and  pose  problems  not  encountered  in 
connection  with  limits  established  hitherto  on  rav/  commodities. 

Enforcement, -Scrutiny  of  reports  received  directly  from  large  traders 
and  from  brokerage  firms  on  the  activities  of  large  traders  continued  to 
be  the  primary  means  of  obtaining  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Commission,  'During  1952  there  were  28  individual  viola¬ 
tions  of  speculative  limits  on  which  corrective  action  was  taken,  as 
compared  with  10  in  the  previous  year, 

AUDITS 

During  the  year ’594  segregation  audits  ^'';ere  completed.  These  audits 
covered  the  accounts  of  28,884  commodity  customers  who  had  to  their  credit 
$159,749,240.  The  average  nimiber  of  accounts  per  audit  is  at  the  highest 
point  since  such  records  have  been  kept  and  the  average  amount  to  each 
customer*s  credit  is  only  slightly  belo^’r  the  record  figure. 

In  the  course  of  these  audits  369  deviations  from  the  law  or  regulations 
were  discovered.  In  most  cases  corrective  measures  were  made  when  the 
deviations  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  brokerage  houses.  The 
remainder  are  under  further  investigation.  During  the  course  of  the 
audits  a  number  of  persons  v/ere  discovered  to  be  acting  as  futures  com¬ 
mission  merchants  without  having  been  registered.  Six 'hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  financial  statements  were  analyzed  during  the  year, 

COMPLIANCE  BTVESTIGATIONS 

i 

Cooperative  approach  to  elimination  of  abusive  trade  practices, -A  survey 
of  trading  on  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  in  April  1951  disclosed  a 
number  of  instances  in  viiich  brokers  acted  as  both  principal  and  agent 
in  the  execution  of  transactions  for  customers,  Ir'^ile  all  such  trades 
are  prohibited  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  v/ell  as  the  exchange 
rules,  in  no  instance  was  there  evidence  that  cheating  or  fraud  was  in¬ 
volved,  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  enlist  the  exchange  authorities 
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in  an  attempt  to  correct  and  prevent  these  practices  without  the  heavy- 
expense  and  time-consuming  process  of  formal  administrative  procedure, 

A  meeting  vras  held  with  the  exchange  officials  in  October  1951  and 
immediately  thereafter  the  exchange  passed  new  regulations  and  instituted 
e.,  system  of  supervision  by  its  ov/n  members  which  should  prove  of  material 
assistance  in  the  elimination  of  the  improper  practices. 

Indications  of  transactions  similar  to  those  described  above  ^vere  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  during  the  latter  part  of  1951, 

Again  it  appeared  that,  while  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  the 
exploitation  of  customers  through  brokers  becoming  principals  against 
their  customers’  orders,  there  was  no  substantial  evidence  that  such 
exploitation  had  occurred.  Officials  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  were 
invited  to  Vfeshington  ivhere  they  were  told  of  the  findings.  These  of¬ 
ficials  indicated  that  they  would  forcefully  call  to  the  attention  of 
their  members  the  fact  that  any  continuation  of  these  practices  w'ould 
result  in  disciplinary  action  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  the 
exchange  rules. 

By  obtaining  cooperation  from  the  exchanges  in  cases  such  as  those  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  is  able,  to  conduct  a  much  more 
effective  and  widespread  enforcement  program  than  would  be  possible  vdth 
its  extremely  small  sts-ff  if  all  cases  were  handled  by  administrative  or 
criminal  action. 

Institution  of  criminal  charges  in  case  involving  a  second  offence, -In 
contrast  to  the  cooperative  approach  just  discussed  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  w^as  recently  faced  with  an  instance  in  which  a  firm  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  an  administrative  action  which  was  still  pending  en¬ 
gaged  in  another  apparent  violation  of  the  law  involving  manipulation  of 
the  egg  market.  It  appeared  that  officials  of  this  firm  decided  to  pursue 
all  possible  dilatory  tactics  to  delay  decision  in  the  administrative 
action  and  to  spend  the  time  thus  gained  in  again  manipulating  the  market. 
Upon  the  second  offense,  however,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  decided 
to  attempt  the  institution  of  criminal  charges  instead  of  again  proceeding 
with  an  adrainist native  action.  The  case  was  consequently  presented  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury  and  an  indictment  has  been  obtained.  Comments  through¬ 
out  the  trade  indicate  that  the  use  of  the  criminal  provision  of  the  act 
in  this  instance  of  a  flagrant  and  repeated  violation  has  had  a  very 
salutary  effect  in  the  egg  trade. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Comraodity  Exchange  Authority  to  push  vigorously 
administrative  or  criminal  proceedings  in  cases  where  ivillful  manipulation 
or  cheating  is  apparent  but  to  utilize  cooperative  action  by  the  con¬ 
structive  elements  in  the  trade  in  preventing  or  eliminating  practices 
which,  although  questionable,  are  less  serious  and  harmful. 


liiAJOR  activities  OE  THE  COMMODITY  EXCiLINGE  AUTHORITY 
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STATSMSIIT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UlIDBR  ALLOTL'iBIWS  MD  OTHBR  FUl'IDS 

(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  iToveraber  30,  1952,  v;ere  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  195^*  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and 
for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the 
amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

■ 

’Obligations , 
1952 

Estimated 
obligations, 
1953  .  

Estimated 

obligations, 

 19.5^. 

0bli£:ationB  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

-  126.4 

( 


. ■„,  ,.T.i«afJ;Sd®SK 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


(Pevisec’ ) 


PjLirp_ose  Statement 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  was  created- Febrimry  l6,  1938, 
to  furnish  protection  for  the  farmer's  investment  in  producing  crops 
against  loss  from  unavoidable  causes  (7  U.S.C.  I5OI-I519),  It  is 
part  of  the  general  program  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cult\ire  administered  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and  promotes  the 
National  welfare  by  improving  the  economic  stability  of  agriculture 
through  a  sound  system  of  insurance  protection. 

The  main  objective  of  the  crop  insurance  program  is  to  provide  farmers 
with  a  measure  of  financial  security  against  production  risks  rwhiph 
cause  unavoidable  loss  from  such  causes  as  drought,  flood>  hail,  wind, 
frost,  winter-kill,  lightning,  fire,  excessive  rain,  snow,  wildlife, 
hurricane,  tornado,  insect  infestation,  and  plant  disease. 

It  has  been  necessary  in  past  years  of  widespread  catastrophe  for  the 
Government  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  stricken  farmers  in 
order  to  sustain  this  important  phase. of  the  national  economy  and  to 
aid  the  farmers  in  maintaining  their  operations.  Through  the  medium 
of  crop  insurance  a  well  regulated  plan  is  in  effect  in  the  important 
producing  areas  whereby  farmers,  through  systematic  savirigs  -in  good 
years,  accumulate  a  reserve  for  such  catastrophes.  Consequently  the 
demand  for  public  funds  for  the  alleviation  of  their  financial  condi¬ 
tion  is  lessened  when  an  insurance  reserve  is  available  to  draw  on. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  gradual  expansion,  the 
1953  crop  insurance  program  is  being  offered  in  922  counties  on  wheat, 
cotton,  flax,  corn,  tobacco,  beans,  citrus,  and  multiple  crops.  It  is 
estimated  that  405,000  farmers  v/ill  be  insured,  an  increase  of  about 
64,000  over  1952.  Under  current  legislation  expansion  to  new  counties 
is  not  provided  for  the  1954  crop  year.  However,  it  is  estimated  that 
for  the  1954  crop  year  there  will  be  420,000  contracts  in  force,  or  a 
net  increase  of  15,000  over  the  1953  program. 

Summary  of  Ins\yajice_  Opra^t^^^^  and_  Changes  in  ^apital 


Fiscal  Years 


2-252  ^2 


Net  capital  at  beginning  of 

year  . 

Additions  to  capital  during 
the  year: 

Insurance  premiums  (net)... 
Interest  and  other  income  . 


$30,700,254 

19,106,859 

186,779 


$28,393,237 

21,215,333 

20p_,Q0Q 


$28,895,970 

24,995,900 

_^_200^00 


Total  capital  available 

for  ins\irance  operations 

during  year  .  ^9^93,892 


_49_,8o_8,5jo  54^091.,87Q 
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Deductions  from  capital  ■ 

during  the  year; 

Insurance  indemnities  . ;  21,^27^83^  20,700,400  ,  ..  22,496,300 

Adjustment  for  prior  crop  ,,  ... 

years  . . . . .  -21,179  -  - 

Provision  for  estimated  . 

bad  debts  . .  _  _194^_p00  ;  _  ^212 jgOO  __  ^^jP92 

Total  deductions  from 

capital  .....................  _21;600^655.  20,912,600  _22 ,j46,jOp 


Net  capital  at  end  of  year.,...  ^  ^28  ^393, 237_  $28,895,970  Mlj34^  ^570 

The  crop  insurance  programs  are  developed  and  analyzed  in  the  headquarters 
office  and  are  administered  in  the  field  through  33  State  offices'  and 
through  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Production  and  I^rketing  Administra¬ 
tion.  Program  accounting  and  contract  servicing  functions  are  performed  by 
a  Branch  Office  in  Chicago.  As  of  November  30,  1952  the  Corporation  em¬ 
ployed  544  full-time  employees,  128  of  whom  were  in  Washington  and  the 
balance  in  the  field;  and  577  part-time  employees,  of  whom  2  were,  in 
Washington  and  the  balance  in  the  field.  The  2  Washington  part-time, 
employees  are  Board  Members  who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by.  the . 


Government, 

Appropriated 

Revised 

Budget 

Estimate 

Appropriated  funds  (Operat- 

1953 

■■  19j>„ 

ing  expenses)  . . . 

$8,500,000 

$7,350,000 
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Appropriation  Act,  1953  . 58^500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  195U  . 7j350,0(^ 

Decrease  .  -I,l50,0'b0 


SWARY  OF  DECREASES,  195U 


Decrease  for  servicing,  collecting  premiums, 

inspecting  growing  crops  and  adjusting  losses  -19,530 
Decrease  in  developmental,  introductory  and 

sales  cost  . . . . .  -78,270 

Decrease  representing  savings  accompolished  in 
fiscal  year  1953 ^  primarily  resulting  from 
fewer  number  of  crop  year  1952  contracts 

requiring  servicing  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  •  -1,052,200 


# 


PROJECT  STATE^:ENT 

Project 

;  (estimated) 

Increase  or  ;1955  Revised 

Decrease  ;  (estimated) 

1.  Insurance  and  actu¬ 
arial  structure  . 

2 .  Contract  sales  and 

servicing  . 

3.  Commissions  . 

079U,229:  5852,670 

2,556,009!  2,979,180 
357,268;  652,600 

538,038:  956,550 

1,895,222;  2,036,900 

-".39,170(1)!  ■..803,500 

-296,380(2);  2,682,800 

-39,100(3):  603,500 

-36,920(5):  909,530 

+313,770(5):  2,350,670 

U.  Premium  Collections. 
5.  Crop  inspections  and 
loss  adjustments  .... 

6,  Reserve  resulting 
from  fewer  number  of 
crop  year  1952  con¬ 
tracts  requiring 


servicing  in  fiscal 

year  1953  than  origi- 

nally  estimated,  and 

; 

other  savings  ....... 

;  441,052,200 

-1,052,200(6) 

— 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

1,929,155: 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . 

: 

7,959,911;  8,500,000 

•-1,150,000 

7,350,000 

^{■This  amount  was  transferred  to  "Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other 
contagious  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry.  Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration",  pursuant  to  Public  Law  14.51^  approved  July  5^  1952,  for  the 
control  and  eradication  of  an  outbreak  of  vesicular  exanthema,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  an  emergency  was  declared'  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  August  1,  1952. 
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INCREi^SES  AMD  DECREASES 
General . 

Insurance  to  protect  investment  in  production  is  a  soundly  estabilished 
business  principle.  Insurance  recovery  of  investment  losses  from 
damac^e  such  as  fire  and  flood  enables  the  manufacturer  to  rebuild  and 
continue  his  contribution  to  the  Nation's  production  plant.  In  1951^ 
the  floods  that  did  such  extensive  damage  in  the  Midwest,  the  drought 
conditions  in  several  of  the  major  winter  wheat  areas  >jlriich  destroyed 
many  wheat  crops,  and  the  freeze  daiiiage  in  many  corn  counties  empha¬ 
sized  the  farmer's  need  for  crop  investriient  protection  and  its  value 
in  maintaining  his  contribution' to  production' capacity t^ien  crop 
disasters  strike.  Again  in  1952,  widespread  destruction  from  drought 
conditions  endangered  the  invc;stmonts  farmers  had  made  in  their  crops. 

Those  farmers'  having  crop  insurajice  at  least  were  assured  of  the  return 
of  their  investment.  Some  of  the  others  have  had  to  look  for  some  form 
of  emergency  financing.  These  arc  the  more  obvious  examples  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  wipe  out  the  money  spent  by  farrri.ers  in  an  effort  to  produce 
the  nation's  food  and  fiber.  Even  in  the  best  production  years,  many 
farmers  in  every  state  lose  their  crop  investments  duo  to  weather, 
disease',  and  insect  risks  beyond  their  control.  ■  ■ 

All-risk  crop  investment  insurance  strengthens  the  nation's  farm  pro¬ 
duction  plant  by  providing  security  for  the  farmers  who  are  hurt  the 
most  —  those  viio  lose  their  crops  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
effect  of  crop  disasters  on  total  farm  production  is  clearly  recognized 
in  the  form  of  food  and  fiber  shortages  that  result,, .Its  effect  on  the 
nation's  agricultural  production  capacit3^  is  not.  so, well  recognized. 

Loss  of  money  spent  to  produce  crops  seriously  curtails  the  ability  of 
many  farmers  to  maintain  or  expand  their  production,  and  two  years  of, 
poor  crops  would. force  many, of  them  entirely  out. of  the  farm  production 
picture.  ; 

VJlierevur  crop  investment  insurance  is  available,  farmers  can  maintain 
their  operations  with  the  assurance  that  their  increased  investments  in 
high  production  costs  will  not  be  lost  through  crop  disasters  over  which 
they  liave  no  control.  To  meet  the  nation's  production  needs,  farmers 
frequently  must  borrow  capital  to  continue  their  operations.  Crop 
investraent  insurance  provides  security  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  credi¬ 
tor  who  are  responding  to  production  demands.  Crop  year  1953  operations 
in  922  counties  will  provide  insurance  protection  of  approximately 
^)Il.l2,8l8,000  in  crop  investments  for  a.n  estimated  11.05,000  farmers.  It 
is  propos(jd  to  extend  the  insurance  -  program  in  crop,  year  195U  to  approxi- 
m.atcly  l5,000  additional  farmers  .making  a  total  of  I|.20,000.  These 
farmers  will  be  able  to  secure  crop  investment  protection  amounting  to 
about  :)1;28,680,000, 

The:  n(jt  decrease  of  tl,l50,000  for  the  crop  insurance  program  for  fiscal 
year  195U  is  composed  of  the  following: 

# 
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(1)  Decrease  of  ^39^170  under  the  project  ’’Insurance  and  Actuarial 

Structure ” . 

Development  of  Program  and  Actuarial  Structure  is  a  Continuous  Process ; 
County  advisory  groups,  farmers,  and  businessmen  are  contacted  to 
ascertain  the  tj,pe  of  insurance  program  desired  and  to  discuss  the 
benefits  resulting  to  the  economy  of  the  County.  Program  and  actuarial 
work  do  not  end  with  the  formulation  and  instarlation  of  a  county 
insurance  program.  A  vital  phase  of  the  insurance  operation  then 
begins.  This  phase  covers  a  continuous  review  of  operating  results 
to  develop  statistics  and  program  data.  This  activity  is  especially 
important  to  all-risk  crop  insurance  since  the  reviews,  analyses,  and 
studies  of  actuarial  and  operati.ng  data  form  the  oases  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  achievement  of  the  long  range  goal  of  crop  insurance  —  a 
sound  national  insurance  program  protecting  the  crop  investment  of 
all  farmers. 

Survey  »ork  on  a  Contractual  basis:  Puch  of  the  v/ork  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  an  actuarial  structure  is  of  a  contractual 
nature  to  furnish  (j)  county  surveys  that  will  enable  the  Corporation 
to  establish  rates  and  coverages  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved 
and  (2)  adequate  cost  of  production  and  farming  practice  data  in 
order  to  avoid  offering  insurance  coverage  in  excess  of  the  farmer's 
investment  in  the  crop. 

The  contracts  for  county  survey  vjork  are  made  with  the  PI#.  County 
Committees.  These  contracts  call  for  a  complete  review;  of  all  the 
land  in  the  county  to  classify  the  areas  according  to  productivity 
and  the  production  risks  involved.  The  area  classifications  v^/orked 
out,  including  uninsurable  lands,  are  then  diagramed  on  actuarial 
maps  which  ar-  used  in  setting  coverages,  premium  rates,  and  later, 
in  making  sales,  in  addition  to  the  land  study  and  mapping,  the 
contract  provides  that  the  Corporation  will  be  furnished  a  list  of 
producers  considered  ineligible  for  insurance  because  they  use 
unacceptable  farming  practices  or  are  bad  credit  risks.  Such  surveys 
arc  made  for  all  nei,j  counties  coming  into  the  program  to  replace 
counties  dropping  out,  a,nd  also  include  periodic  r^rworking  of  assembled 
data  on  counties  already  in  the  program.  The  cost  of  these  contracts 
varies  by  commodity  and  geographical  size  of  county  uut  avt^rage  about 
b250.  Survey  and  reworking  on  a  contr...ctui.l  oasis  will  uc-  performed 
in  about  UO  counties  for  19Sh. 

The  Corporation  must  h'.ve  continuing  information  on  chanrys  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs  ana  farming  practices  in  each  county  in  order  to  reflect 
the  proper  insurance  liability  in  its  coverages  and  premium  rates. 
Contracts  for  this  information  ar^  made  'With  other  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  K  contract  has  been  negotiated  for  the  continuing  dat::  for  the 
922  current  counties  and  ill  cost  Sl[il,h00  for  1953.  However,  for 
19Sh  this  service  7/ill  cost  only  ■.121,ii00  as  a  result  of  accumul...tcd 
statistics  that  can  be  used  to  effnet  a  savine’s  on  this  item. 


# 
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In  sdaition,  the  Corporation  maintains  a  field  undo lavri ting  staff  to, 
supervise  county  undo rw'ri ting  ictiva,.  tioS  .  Th.  ro  ar^;  ^ight  undor- 
iiriting  areas  supervised  by  one  or  two  actu'-irios  depending  upon  the 
number  of  insurance  counties  and  commodities  in  each  area. 

The  estimated  V'.'orkload  and  cost  are  as  follows: 

Insurance  and  eictuarial  btructuro 


raise..!  Year  1953  :  I'iscal  Year  1934  °.incroase  (+) 

Activity  ^Number  of :  Cost  fi, umber  of  <  Cost  ,  or 


;  Countie 


1. 

County  survey  work 

50 

2, 

Cost  of  production  : 

and 

farming  practice  : 

data 

922 

3. 

Program  develop-  ; 

men  t 

and  rate  struc-  : 

turo 

922 

Total  cost 


;  Counties 

:  ;D: 

icrensx  (- 

j  El 2, 000 

1  ho 

:  .  4.10, 000  : 

-h2,000 

:  IhljlpOO 

i  922 

:  121,  UOO; 

-20,000 

:  689,270 

j  922 

:  672,100: 

-17,170 

:  8U2,670 

• 

803,500; 

-39,170 

(2)  Docrease  of  4296,380  under  the  project 

"Contract  sales  £,nd  Servicing" 

composed  of:  (~a)  a  decrease  of  ;  129,066  to 

service  in  195U  the  contracts 

sold  in  crop  year  1953;  lb")  a  decrease  of  sf 

],020  to  collect  the  acreage 

reports  for  the  contracts  in  force  for  crop 

y^ar  195U;  (c)  decrease  of 

county  pro  gram  service  _f_e 


j-doquato  o^rvicing  Encourages  Participation;  Continued  and  increas¬ 
ing  particix^ation  is  essential  to  uuildin-:  of  a  satisf .'ictory  county 
insur:'.nce  piogre.m..  This  can  east  be  achij.ved  by  .udequatoly  servicing 
the  insurance  contracts  in  forc^.  servicing  involves  explaining  the 
insuranC'..  program  to  farmers,  eifectively  answering  their  i.nquirios, 
proc'..ssina  applications,  and  collecting  acreage  reports.  .ithout 
propel'  servicing,  the  insureds  tend  to  i-ecom.  discouraged  and  drop 
out  Ox  th,.  prog  rami. 

Pi.E  County  Gomriiittee  Personnel  Perf  oi’m  Local  b.aloS  and  _b;^vi_c_o . b oj’kp 
oales  pl.ins  are  developed  and  diroct'^d  uy  tlie  ~7asijington  and  state 
Oifices.  The  prOf,rai>;  „.t  tim  county  level  is  conduetjd  ey  the  County 
Committees  on  a  contractual  oasis.  PPa  County  Committee  personnel 
conduct  the  sales  campaigns,  iind  transmit  applications  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration's  state  offices.  Eeginnj.ng  with  tho  1953  cron  ye.,r,  each 
countp'  is  designating  a  county  sales  manarger  to  achieve  a  more 
coordinated  and  intensive  sales  campaign.  The  collect  on  of  acreage 
reports  and  general  servDcin^-  of  contracts  ar^  performed  oy  the  PlI. 
County  Comm' tt- os . 
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State  and  Branch  Offices  Service  Contracts:  Applications  forwarded 
ty  the  County  offices  are  either  accepte^d^or  rejected  by  the  State 
Director.  If  accepted,  policies,  are  issued  and  the  applications  are 
forwarded  to  the  ^anch  Office  where  premium  and  indemnity  accounts 
and  statistical  data  are  maintained.  State  and  Branch  Office  servic¬ 
ing  functions  will  be  performed  for  11^2,000  new  contract  holders  in 
fiscal  year  19Sh  (replacements  of  cancellations  plus  general  increase 
in  participation).  Total  policies  to  be  serviced  are  ii20,,000  which  is 
15>000  more  than  the  number  serviced  in  1953* 

Servicing  Fees  Based  on  Performance!  A  memorandum  of' understanding  is 
entered  into  each  year  between  PMA.  and  the  Oorporation.  This  memoran¬ 
dum  outlines  the  services  to  be  performed  by  the  PMA  organization  on 
behalf  of .the  Oorporation  and  proyides  the  compensation  for  such 
'services.  These  fees  are  so  established  as  to  obtain  desired  results 
in  certain  areas  of  activity. 

1#  :The  county  program  service  fee  is  to  be  $600  for  the  first 
program  and  $200  for  each  additional  program  in  force  in  the 
^  county,  and  is  to  provide  necessary  educational  work  in  the 
sales  campaigns.  This  effort  is  to  be  directed  towards  a 
better  understanding  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  producers 
and  local  business  men. 

2.  The  contract  carryover  fee  is  to  be  $1.25  per  contract  remaining 
in  force,  plus  $1.25  for  each  sharecropper  in  excess  of  one 
covered  by  special  sharecropper  contracts.  There  will  be 
about  7,000  sharecroppers  In  this  category  for  195ii.  Many 
counties  already  have  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  partici¬ 
pating  and  are  finding  it  difficult  to^  properly  service  the 
insurance  in  force  because  of  reduced  commission  income.  In 
many  other  counties  the  cancellation  rate  is  too  high,  which 
indicates  a  need  for  doing  a  better  job  of  explaining  the 
program  to  those  having  insurance  contracts.  This  carryover 
fee  is  designed  to  compensate  all  counties  for  the  extra  effort 
required  to  maintain  a  large  continuing  contract- work  base. 

The  carryover  rate  is  far  less  than  the  amount  required  ($h.25 
average)  to  resell  a  contract. 

3.  The  acreage  report  collection  fee  will  average  $1.15  per  con¬ 
tract.  Prompt  collection  of  acreage  reports  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Premiums  and  loss  claims  are  based  on  these 
reports.  There  has  been  too  much  delay  in  securing  all 
acreage  reports  in  the  past  with  the  result  that  the  final 
cost,  both  administrative  and  capital  funds,  has  been  rmich 
greater  than  the  amount  anticipated.  It  is  believed  that  an 
incentive  plan  similar  to  that  used  for  the  collection  of  pre¬ 
miums  will  achieve  the  desired  results.  Beginning  with  the 
19$h  agreement,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  graduated  scale  of 
compensation  aiming  at  100  per  cent  performance. 

The  estimated  cost  and  workload  are  as  follows: 
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Contract  Sales  and  Servicing 


Item 


Fiscal  Year  1953 

iJhit* 


Fiscal  I'ear  19^U 


Cost  I 


Nurnber 


Cost 


Unit  ; 

1 


Nuidber 


Cost 


Increase(/) 

or 

Decrease(-) 


1*  Contrac¬ 
tual 
Costs 

County  pro¬ 
grams  •••••«•« 
Carryover 
contracts 
Acreage  re¬ 
ports  .  . . 

Headquarters 

direction 

Total  Con¬ 
tractual 
Costs  •••••••• 


2 •  Sales 
program  de¬ 
velopment  and 
contract 
servicing 
costs 


Total 


4200.00: 

5  600.00: 


$750.00; 


i  s 

922  691,500t 


t  3 

1.25 t  259,865  : 

;  j 

1.203  Uq5,000  ; 
Lump-  t  : 

sum  3  1  3 


t- 

3 

1.25 1 

3 

^1.153 
3  LuiqD-  3 
30^0003  sum  3 


65  4  13,000 
657  ;  511.2003 

3  3 


32lt,8303 

3 

1i86,0003 


9’22  3  527,2003-$l6ii,300 

3  3 

285,000  t  356,25ot/  31,ii20 

2  3  , 

h20,000  3  1382,9803-  3,020 

3  3 

1  3  20.0003-  10.000 


3  3 

31,532,3303 


3l.UU6.8503 


3  3 

3  3 

31,386^4308-  1U5,900 

3  3 

3  3 


3  3 

.3  > 

3  3 

31.296^70-  l5o,U8o 


32,979,180: 


t2/>B2,Q00t^  296,380 


(3)  A  decrease  of  $39.100  under  the  Project  Commissions”  due  to  a 
decrease  of  9.200  in  the  an^o^ipated  nmber  of  sales  for^'^Ue  195U  crop 

year,  tlfo  pro’^sion  has  been  made  i*'or  expansion  inib  new  counties  in 

crop  year  195U. 

* 

Agents  Work  on  a  Commission  Basiss  Sales  agents  are  employed  by  the 
FMA  County  Committees  and  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis.  Commis¬ 
sion  costs  consist  of  a  $2.00  flat  rate  plus  approximately  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  premium.  These  rates  vary  by  county  with  the  average 
cost  being  approximately  |U.25  which  includes  the  application  process¬ 
ing  fee. 

Anticipated  insurance  contract  sales  and  statistics  by  commodity  for 
crop  years  1953  and  195U  are  as  follows: 
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Sales  cjumraary  by  Commodity 
Crop  Year  1953 


Commodity'- 

Contracts 
in  force 
1952 

:  Crop  Year  1953  Sales 

Carrv'"-  :iieplace- sincreasc  :  : 

ov(,r  :ment  of  :  in  ;  acn  : 

from  -.Cancel-  fartici-.  Cbun-  ; 

1952  -.lations  .-pation  :  ties  ; 

Total  :Gontracts 
:in  force 

:  1953 

: Number 
:  of 
:Counti...s 

Beans  . . 

9,018 

7,800:  1,600  : 

1,000  : 

300: 

2,900:  10,300 

:  30 

Citrus  . 

202 

250  : 

—  : 

250 :  250 

1 

Com  . . . 

36,598 

27,800:  8,800  : 

2,000  : 

3,900: 

18,700:  82,500 

:  106 

Cotton . . 

38,086 

21,700:  16,800  : 

6,150  ; 

8,600: 

27,150:  88,650 

;  109 

Flax  . . . 

18,257 

18,000:  8,300  : 

1,800  : 

—  ; 

6,100;  20,100 

:  53 

Multiple 

82,709 

31,000.  11,800  ; 

3,300  : 

8,550: 

19,650:  50,650 

:  113 

Tobacco  . 

76,973 

51,300:  25,700  : 

8,100  : 

15,750: 

85,550:  96,850 

:  103 

^^eat  . . . 

118,887 

100,600:  16,300  : 

9,800  : 

7,200: 

38,900:  135,500 

:  805 

Total 

380,686 

253,800:  66,900  : 

26,000  : 

36, 300  i 

151,200:  805,000 

:  922 

Sales  Summary  Dy  Commodity 
Crop  Year  19^h 


:  ;  Crop  Year  195U  oales  ~  ~ 

;  ;  iieplace-  ;  increase  ;  '  ;  Contracts  :I]umbor 

Commodity  ;  Carir'over  .  merit  of  ;  in  :  Total  ?  in  force  s  of 

:  from  1953  :  Cancel-  :  Partici-  '  :  195U  ; Counties 

_ :  :  lations  >  pation  i _ :  _  i _ 


Beans  . 8,500  :  1,800  .  250  ;  2,050  ;  10,550  :  30 

Citrus  .  :  —  :  250  ;  15  :  265  ;  265  t  1 

Corn  .  :  32,300  :  10,200  :  1,U50  :  11,650  ;  ii3,950  :  106 

Cotton  .  ;  23,UOO  :  25,U5o  .  1,985  :  27,835  ••  50,835  ^  109 

Flax  . .  :  15,600  j  8,500  :  250  ;  8,750  :  20,350  ;  53 

Multiple  . :  33,300  t  17,350  ;  2,8.00  ;  19,750  ;  53,050  :  113 

Tobacco  .  :  53,100  :  83,750  .  3,900  :  87,650  j  100,750  :  103 

Vi  he  at  .  ;  111,800  ;  23,700  ;  8,750  ;  28,850  ;  180,250  ;  805 


Total  ........  :  276,000  :  127,000  :  15,000  :  182,000  ;  820,000  i  922 


Soiling  Continuous  Contracts  ileduces  bomber  of  nei//  odes  to  be  Made*  a  continu¬ 
ous  type  of  contract  is  one  that  once  sold  remains  in  force  year  after  year 
\'/ithout  the  necessity  of  resale.  The  use  of  this  typo  of  contract;  (a)  pro¬ 
vides  better  continuity  of  participation,  (b)  aids  in  increasing  the  participa¬ 
tion  level  and  (c)  eliminates  approximately  70^  of  the  reselljng  cost,  xjven 
though  the  Corporation  is  selling  contjjiuous  type  contracts,  over  30/o  hav'^  been 
cancelled  each  year  eith'^r  by  the  larmt.r  or  by  the  Corporation  uecauso  of  non- 
paj^ment  of  premiums  or  failure  to  conform  to  prescribed  farming  practices. 

Since  the  1958  prograra  will  optjro,te  in  the  same  number  of  counties,  the  numeer 
of  Seles  to  ee  made  in  1958  represents  127,000  replacements  of  cancellati.ons 
and  an  incroaso  of  15,000  over  the  1953  total  c-ntracts  in  force. 
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Cancellation  and  Parti_cipation  Rates;  The  Corporation  desires  to 
improve  its  insurance  base  and  operations  by  including  in  the  program 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  eligible  farmers  as  possible.  Participation 
levels  now  vary  from  l5  to  31  percent.  By  selling  continuous  contracts, 
the  Corporation  is  able  to  spend  more  effort  in  explaining  and  selling 
the  program  to  non-participating  farmers  and  thus  increase  the  county 
participation  levels.  The  3^1,000  contracts  in  crop  year  1932  represents 
about  21  percent  of  the  potential  eligible  farmers  in  counties  where 
insurance  was  available.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  over-all  level  of 
participation  will  be  raised  to  about  23  percent  by  19Sh» 


The  cancellation  rates  from  the  193l  crop  year  and  the  participation 
rates  for  crop  year  1932  are  as  follows: 


Commodity 

CANCELLATION  RATE  - 

Producer  Corporation 

-  1931 

Total 

Participation 

Rate  -‘1932 

Be  ans 

12 

3 

17 

29 

Corn 

21 

3 

2I4 

13 

Cotton 

18 

314 

32 

13 

Flax 

7 

13 

22 

28 

Multiple  Crop 

21 

6 

27 

17 

Tobacco 

21 

21 

I42 

31 

Whe  at 

11 

3 

16 

23 

All  Commodities 

16 

13 

31 

21 

During  the  fiscal 

years  1933  and  193U  the  Corporation  will  try  to 

create  a  better  understanding  of  insurance  on  the  part 

of  those  farmers 

wislriing  to  cancel. 

►  Also,  more  effort  will  be  put  forth  by  PMA  County 

offices  to  increase  understanding  and  to  collect  premiums  on  time.  By 
means  of  these  activities  the  Corporation  will  endeavor  to  hold  cancel¬ 
lations  to  a  minimum  in  19314- • 

^ ^ )  Net  dec re ase  of  $36,920  under  the  project  'Premium  Collections" 
c ompose d  of :  of  1)235836  to  collect  a  ■33»780,600  increase 

in  premiums  in  crop  year  19^31  and  (b)  a  decrease  of  in  prior 

crop  year  account  collection  costs. 

Larger  Volume  of  Premiums  to  Collect:  The  premiums  on  contracts  in 
force  for  crop  year  19^T"will~lje  collected  in  fiscal  year  19314.  The 
expansion  of  the  program  in  1933  is  estimated  to  increase  the  premium 
collection  workload  from  3li0,700  collections  in  1933  to  [i.03>000  in 
I93I4*  This  represents  an  increase  of  (';i3j 780,600  in  premium  income. 

The  1933  crop  year  premiums  are  estimated  at  |2ii, 993^900  compared  to 
.':;21,213,300  in  1932. 

County  Offices  and  Collectors  Receive  Premiums:  The  Corporation 
contracts  V7ith  the  County  Committees  to  collect  premiums  on  a 
sliding  scale:  basis.  This  scale  ranges  from  30  cents  per  nremium 
if  less  than  80  percent  of  total  nremiums  arc  collected,  to  $1.23 
per  premium  if  100  percent  are  collected.  Collection  contracts 
terminate  on  Aoril  30  of  each  year.  After  that  date,  the  Corpor- 
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ation  sends  out  collectors  and,  in  some  cases,  must  resort  to  legal 
action.  The  average  direct  cost  of  collecting  current-year  premiums 
is  estiiTiated  at  :::^1,25  for  1953  and  at  1^1.15  for  1954. 

Collection  of  34,790  Prior  Crop  Year  Accounts;  S^iertion  of  ma:timum 
effort  does  not  result  in  compl^ete  collection  of  preiTiium  accounts  by 
June  30.  Past  ejiperience  has  shoMi  a'xiut  95  per  cent  collection  by 
June  30  Td.th  the  major  part  of  the  balance  being  collected  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  better  understanding  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  prograi;.,  more  use  of  the  cash'  discount  provision  for  early  payraent 
of  premiums,  and  more  prompt  action  to  collect  premiums  at  harvest  yd.ll 
materially  improve  the  collection  rate  in  1953  and  1954*  Nevertheless, 
special  collectors  and  legal  action  vn.!!  have  to  be  used  in  collectiiag 
tlie  prior  crop  year  accounts  that  it  is  estiima.ted  mil  be  outstanding 
on  June  30,  1953*  This  reflects  an  estimated  reduction  of  30,S02  in 
the  number  of  outstanding  accounts  on  June  30,  1952,  The  smaller 
num-ber  of  accounts  to  co3.1ect  is  reflected  in  the  060,756  reduction  in 
prior  year  collection  costs  projected  for  1954. 

Field  Offices  Process  and  Account  for  Collections:  The  Brsnch  Office 
in  Chicago  prepares  premiun.  notices  based  on  the  acreage  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  b^'  the  insured.  After  the  premiums  are  collected,  they  are 
truismitted  to  the  ilranch  Office  for  deposit  and  credit  to  the  insured’s 
account.  Statements  of  accounts  are  prepared  periodically  and  sent  to 
the  state  office  for  collection  of  the  account.  The  Branch  Office  also 
furnishes  certified  copies  of  documents  required  by  the  Def.')3.rtment  of 
Justice  in  court  actions. 

The  estimated  vforkload  and  cost  c.re  as  follows: 

Premium  Collections 


Fiscal  Year  1953  J  Fiscal  Year 

1954 

Increase(/) 

or 

Decrease(  -) 

Servicing 

Item 

Nuaber  ;  Aver  age;  Total  ;  Number  ;^i.verage 
of  :  Cost  ;  Cost  :  of  ;  Cost 

nccouiits:  :  ;  Accounts; 

Total 

Cost 

Direct  Collec- 

tion  Costs 

1,  Contract¬ 
ual,  Cost,  cur¬ 
rent  year . 

■  '  '  u  ;  ?  .  ,  ,  I 

340,700;  :  1.25;C423,675:  405,000:  6  1.15 

9405,750 

/  s339,S75 

2,  Prior  crop 
year  collec¬ 
tions . 

73,592:  1.51:  13-0, S36:'  34,790:”  1.44 

50,000 

-  60,756 

Total  direct 

C  0  sx» 

414,292;  I.3O:  536,711:  439,790:  1,17 

515,630 

-  20, SSI 

state,  Branch 

axid  Headauar- 
ters  Servicing 
Costs . 

414.292:  .99:  409.739:  43^,790:  .90 

393,700 

-  16,039 

Total  costs 

414,292  :  2.29  :  946,450  :  439,790  :  2,07 

909,530 

-  36,920 
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(5)  An  increase  of  .^>313^770  Id  the  project  *'Crop  inspection  and  loss 

adjustnients'’~~to  service  a  64,000  increase  in  contract  vorkload. 

Increased  Inspection  and  Loss  Adjustment  Services  Required  by  Larger 

Volume  of  Contracts;  The  Corporation  performs  crop  inspection  and  loss 

adjustment  services  for  most  contracts  in  force.  These  services  for  the 
contracts  in  force  in  crop  year  1953  will  he  performed  in  the  main  in 
the  195^  fiscal  year.  The  195^  workload,  is  estimated  to  be  405^000,  an 
Increase  of  64  000  over  1953*  The  estimate  of  $2,350^670  for  this  activ¬ 
ity  is  based  on  an  average  cost  per  contract  of  $5 *60  for  195^^  compared 
with  an  estimated  $5*97  for  1953  (see  table  below).  However,  if  the 
loss  adjustment  workload  exceeds  that  of  an  average  crop  year  (the  base 
on  which  the  average  cost  per  contract  has  been  projected)  additional 
funds  will  be  needed. 

Crop  Insurance  Agents  Perform  Local  Work;  Crop  inspection  and  loss 
adjustment  activities  are  performed  by  loss  adjustment  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Corporation  on  an  intermittent  basis.  In  addition  to  the 
final  adjustment  of  actual  losses,  these  activities  cover  early  losses 
which  require  inspection  by  an  agent  even  though  it  often  develops  after 
harvest  that  production  is  sufficient  to  make  payment  of  an  indemnity 
unnecessary.  In  other  cases  loss  claims  submitted  by  farmers  do  not 
develop  into  insured  losses  under  the  contract  after  a  check  by  an  agent. 
The  Corporation  also  requires  inspection  of  growing  crops  to  check  con¬ 
formance  with  approved  farming  practices. 

Claims  Involve  Much  Service  Work;  Loss  claim  and  inspection  reports  are 
submitted  to  the  state  director  by  the  loss  adjuster.  After  a  thorough 
review  of  the  claim,  the  director  either  approves  or  rejects  the  claim 
or  requests  additional  information.  This  may  involve  considerable 
personal  contact  or  letter  writing.  Approved  claims  are  sent  to  the 
Branch  Office  where  they  are  checked  against  the  contract  provisions 
and,  if  found  in  order,  are  paid. 

Occasionally  fraudulent  claims  are  paid  which  require  more  work  in  se¬ 
curing  refunds.  Sometimes  legal  action  is  necessary.  Also,  there  are 
problem  cases  which  are  forwarded  to  the  Washington  office  for  settle¬ 
ment.  The  Washington  office  also  makes  spot  checks  of  loss  adjustments, 
conducts  special  investigations,  and  handles  cases  involving  litigation. 

The  estimated  workload  and  cost  are  as  follows; 
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Crop  Inspections  and  Loss  Adjustments 


Serv'icinc 

Iter.; 

Fiscal  Year 

'-953 

Fiscal  Year  1954 

Increase(/) 

or 

Decrease(  -) 

Kunber 

of 

Contracts 

Average 

Cost 

Total 

Cost 

number  :  : 

of  m'.verage  Total 

Contracts:  Cost:  Cost 

Direct  in- 

«  0 

•  « 

•  • 

«  • 

spection 

•  • 

•  • 

and  loss 

tt  « 

*  • 

work  .  •  • 

340,700 

63.18 

CA,  065, 029 

405,000:  63.13:  A, 267,650 

/  :A62,621 

State, 

•  • 

Branch, 

•  • 

•  • 

and  Head- 

•  • 

•  • 

quarters 

•  • 

•  • 

servicing 

•  • 

•  • 

case  work 

340,700 

2.79 

951,671 

405.000:  2,67:  1,063,020 

/  131,149 . 

Total  cost 

340,700 

5.97 

2,036.900 

•  • 

•  • 

40 5,000  :  5.60  :  2,3 50,670 

/  313,770 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

( 6 )  Decrease  of  '';1,052,200  resulting  from  f saver  number  ol  ciop  year  1952 

contracts  requiring  servlcinp  in  the  fiscal  year  195 3  than  oripin- 

allrr  estimated,  and  other  savings* 


The  need  for  servicing  fevrer  contracts  in  1953  than  originally 
anticipated  resulted  in  a  savinp  of  v552,OGO,  The  additional 
,;500,0C0  represented  miscellaneous  savings  comprised  mainly 
of  reductions  in  anticipated  personnel  costs  and  contract  sei'^/ice 
fees* 


.'■J 


,'  :  I!  #:  , 

•?•  .• 

.  ■'  ■  I  '»r?  ff’-v’-vV  v  - 

/,  -  •  ^'^::S}p  r 

.  '  -  '  ■;;.  ^  . 

'■■  S.  ■'-■  '  -,:’/''3wS5^ 


♦ 
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FEDERAL  CROP  Ii'JSUR/\NCE  CORFOR-iEIOE 


The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Vi/as  created  |'ebruary  16,  1938, 
to  furnish  protection  for  the  farmer' s  investment  ip.  producing  crops 
against  loss  from  unavoidable  causes  (7  U.S.C,  1501j-1519),  It  is 
part  of  the  general  program  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  administered  for  the  benefit  of  a^ricultur^,  and  promotes  the 
National  welfare  by  ira.proving  the  economic  stability  of'  agriculture 
through  a  sound  system  of  insurance  protection.  ; 

/ 

The  main  objective  of  tJie  crop  insurance  program  is  to  provide  farmers 
with  a  measure  of  financial  security  against  prodyiction  risks  which 
cause  unavoidable  loss  from  such  causes  as  drought,  flood.,  hail,  wind, 
frost,  winter-kill,  lightning,  fire,  excessive  ra^n,  snow,  wildlife, 
hurricane,  tornado,  insect  infestation,  and  plant  disease. 

It  has  been  necessary  in  past  years  of  widespreaq  ca'bastrophe  for  the 
Government  to  furnish  financial  a  ssistance  to  stificken  farmers  in 
order  to  sustain  this  important  phase  of  the  national  economy  and  to 
aid  the  farmers  in  maintaining  their  operations.!  Thi’ough  the  medium 
of  crop  insurance  a  well  regulated  plan  is  in  effect  in  the  important 
producing  areas  whereby  farmers,  through  system^aiic  savings  in  good 
years,  accumulate  a  reserve  for  such  catastrophe^.  Consequently  the 
demand  for  public  funds  for  the  alleviation  of  their  financial  condi¬ 
tion  is  lessened  -when  an  insurance  reserve  is  a^lailable  to  draw  on, 

f 

In  accordance  vd-th  the  established  policy  of  gradual  expansion,  the 
1953'  crop- insurance  program  is  being  offered  in|937  counties  on  v\heat, 
cotton,  flax,  corn,  tobacco,  beans,  citrus,  and| multiple  crops.  It  is 
estimated  that  423,000  farmers  will  be  insured,?  an  increase  of  about 
82,000  over  1952.  Under  current  legislation  e>|pansion  to  new  counties 
is  not  provided  for  the  1954  crop  year.  Howev(|r,  it  is  estimated  that 
for  the  1954  crop  year  there  will  be  438,000  contracts  in  force,  or  a 
net  increase  of  15,000  over  the  1953  program,. 

Sumiaarv  of  Insurance  Operations  and  Granges  in  Capital 


^29,145,037 


25,816,300 

200.000 


-.755.161.337 


1952 


fiscal  Year; 

mi 


Net  Capital  at  beginning  of 

year  . . . 

Additions  to  capital  during 
during  the  year; 

Insurance  premiums  (net),,,  19,106,859  !-  21,279,500 

Interest  and  other  income  , 


^30,700,254  i  628,393,237 

! 


186.779 


200.000 


Total  capital  available 
for  insurance  operations 
during  year  . 


7)49.993,892  |  349.872,737 
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Deductions  from  capital 
during  the  year: 

Insurance  indemnities  ...  21^427,834 

xidjustment  for  prior  crop 

years  . -21,179 

Provision  for  estimated 

bad  debts  . .  194,000 

Total  deductions  from 

capital  .  21,600.655 

Net  capital  at  end  of  year  328,393^237 


20,514,900  23,234,600 


r212,800 


20,727.700 

I 

m-2<^,145.037 


258,100 

23,492,700 

,>51.668,637 


The  crop  insurance  programs  are  developed  and  analyzed  in  the  headquar¬ 
ters  office  and  are  administered  in  the  field  through  33  state  offices 
and  through  cooperative  agreements  vj'ith  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Adiaini  strati  on.  Program  accounting  and  contract  servicing  functions  are 
performed  by  a  Branch  Office  in  Chicago.  As  of  November  30,  1952  the 
Corporation  employed  544  full-time  employees,  128  of  whom  were  in  YvAsh- 
ington  and  the  balance  in  the  field;  and  577  part-time  employees,  01 
whom  2  were  in  Washington  and  the  balance  in  the  field.  The  2  Washing¬ 
ton  par'b-time  employees  are  Board  Members  yAio  are  not  otherwise  employed, 
by  the  Government,  § 


Appropriated  funds  (Operat¬ 
ing  expenses)  . . . 


Appropriated, 

--  1933 


$8,500,000 


Budget 
Estimate , 


$7,99-8,000 
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Operating  and  /dttdni strati ve  Expenses 


Appropriatio;.  Act,  1953  . . .  ,'|8, 500,000 

Budget  Estiraate,  195U  . . .  7 ,9||8?000 

Decrease  . . . . .  -^^'2,000 


SMART  OF  IKCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  195ii 

For  servi.cing,  collecting  premiums,  inspecting  growing  crops  and^ 
adjusting  losses  on  an  estimated  82,000  additional  contracts 


in  the  crop  3'ear  1953  . . . . . .  "^275^725 

Decrease  in  developmental,  introductory  and  sales  costs  ....  -275,525 

Decrease  resulting  from  fexfer  number  of  crop  year  1952 

contracts  requiring  servicing  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  ....  -552,200 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


i' 

A? 


Project  “ 

1952  J 

1953  :  Increase  pr 

(estimated);  Decreas.e 

1935 

( estimated) 

1.  Insurance  and 

: 

i 

actuarial  structure  . 

079U,229  : 

3959,700;-5il5,3&(l) 

$855,500 

2.  Contract  sales  : 

and  servicing .  : 

3.  Commissions  ...  : 

/2,U1l6,009  : 
357,268  ; 

3,060,375:  475^225(2) 

763,725:  -156,225(3) 

3,135,600 

603,500 

5.'  Premium  col-  2 

: 

'  / 

lections  .  : 

538,038  : 

925,000;  /41, 000(5) 

925,000 

5.  Crop  inspections-; 
and  loss  adjustments; 

6.  Reserve  result-  ; 

1,895,222  ; 

Jf" 

2,25.0,000-1^200,500(5) 

2,550,500 

ing  from  fewer  Fum-  ; 

1 

I 

ber  of  crop  year  : 

1952  contracts  re- 

quiring  servicing  ; 

in  fiscal  year  1953  ; 

• 

i  * 

than  originally  : 

est-i mated  . .  ; 

Unobligated  balance  ; 

1,929,155  ; 

^^552, 200:  -552,200(6) 

^  ..  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  ; 
or  estimate  .......  ; 

7,959,911  ; 

:4 

J  : 

500,000;  -552,000 

7,958,000 

'This  amount  was  transferred  to  "Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  and 
other  contagious  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry,  A.gricultural 
Research  Administration",  pursuant  to  Public  La.w  11.51,  approved  July  5, 
1952,  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  an  outbreak  of  vesicular 
exanthema,  in  connection  ivith  which  an  emergcjncy  was  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  A.ugust  1,  1952. 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


General 

Insurance  to  protect  investment  in  production  'is  a  soundly  established 
business  principle.  Insurance  recovery  oT  investment  losses  from 
damage  such  as  fire  and  flood  enables  'the  manui^hcturer  to  rebuild  and 
continue  his  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  prod\|ction  plant.  In  1951? 
the  floods  that  did  such  estensive  damage  in  tife  Midwest^  the  drought 
conditions  in  several  of  the  major  winter  x\Thea|.  areas  which  destroyed 
many  wheat  crops,  and  the  freeze  damage  in  many  corn  counties  empha¬ 
sized  the  farmer's  need  for  crop  investment  p]:ptection  and  its  value 
in  maintaining  his  contribution  to  production  |ca.pacity  when  crop 
disasters  stri]:e.  Again  in  19^2,  widespread  destruction  from  drought 
conditions  endangered  the  investments  farmers  Iliad  made  in  their  crops. 
Those  farmers  having  crop  insurance  at  least  T|ere  assured  of  the  return 
of  their  investment.  Some  of  the  others  have|had  to  look  for  some  form 
of  emergency  financing.  These  are  the  more  ofvious  examples  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  wi.pe  out  the  money  spent  by  farmers  fin  an  effort  to  produce 
the  nation's  food  and  fiber.  Even  in  the  best  production  years,  m.any 
farmers  in  every  state  lose  their  crop  invostfients  due  to  weather, 
disease,  and  insect  risks  beyond  their  control. 

I 

Aull-risk  crop  investment  insurance  strengthens  the  nation's  farm  pro¬ 
duction  plant  by  providing  security  for  the  farmers  who  are  hurt  the 
most  —  those  who  lose  their  crops  through  no|fault  of  their  own.  The. 
effect  of  crop  disasters  on  total  farm  production  is  c.lea.rly  recognized 
in  the  form  of  food  and  fiber  shortages  that  hosult.  Its  effect  on  the 
nation's  agricultural  production  capacity  is  hot  so  well  recognized. 

Loss  of  money  spent  to  produce  crops  seriouslyi  curtails  .the  ability  of 
many  farmers  to  maintain  or  expand  their  production  and  two  years  of 
poor  crops  would  force  many  of  them  entirely  out  of  the  farm  production 
picture.  ■ 

Viherever  crop  investment  insurance  is  available!,  farmers  can  respond  to 
a  high  level  of  production  with  the  assurance  that  their  increased 
investments  in  high  production  costs  xeould  not  be  lost  through  crop  dis¬ 
asters  over  which  they  have  no  control.  To  m.eet  the  nation's  production 
needs  farmers  must  increase  their  production  risks  by  extending  their 
production  areas  and  by  using  additional  catpital  which  in  many  cases  can 
only  bo  acquired  through  credit.  Crop  investment  insurance  provides 
security  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  creditor  whoi  are  responding  to  pro¬ 
duction  demands.  Crop  year  1953  operations  in  937  counties  will  provide 
insurance  protection  of  approximately  i^k22 ,73^  sO^jO  in.  crop  investments 
for  an  estimated  Ii23,000  farmers.  It  is  proposeji  to  e:.;.tond  the  insur¬ 
ance  program  in  crop  year  1955  to  approximately  15,000  additional 
farmers  making  a  total  of  li.38,000.  Those  farmery  xmll  bo  able  to  secure 
crop  investment  protection  amounting  to  about  55395000,000. 

The  net  docruase  of  5552,000  for  the  crop  insurance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1955  is  composed  of  the  follomng; 
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( 1 )  Decrease  of  ^115,300  under  the  project  "Insurance  and  Actuarial 
Structure” . 

Development  of  Program  and  Actuarial  Structure  is  a  Continuous 
process;  ^ 

County  advisory  groups,  fer.mers,  and  businessmen  are  contacted  to 
ascertain  the  t',^e  of  insurance  program  desired  and  to  discuss  the 
benefits  resulting  to  the  economy  of  the  county,  program  and 
actuarial  work  do  not  end  with  the  formulation  and  installation  of 
a  county  insurance  programi.  A  vital  phase  of  the  .insurance  oper¬ 
ation  then  begins.  This  phase  covers  a  continuous  review  of  oper¬ 
ating  results  to  develop  statistics  and  program  data.  This  activity 
is  especially  important  to  all-risk  crop  insurance  since  the  reviews, 
analyses,  and  studies  of  actuarial  and  operating , data  form  the  bases 
for  the  development  and  achievement  of  the  long  range  goal  of  crop 
insurance  —  a  sound  national  insurance  program  protecting  the  crop 
inA/estment  of  all  farmers,  ■  ■ 

Survey  Work  on  a  Contractual  Basis;  Much  of  the  work  in  connection  • 
with  the  development  of  an  actuarial  struct\ire  is  of  a  contractual 
nature  to  furnish  (1)  county  surveys  that  will/  enable  the  Corporation 
to  establish  rates  aiid  coverages  commensurate /'with  the' risk' involved 
and  (2)  a^dequate  cost  of  production  and  faming  practice  data  in 
order  to  avoid  offering  insurance  coveraige  in  excess  of  tiie  farmer's 
investment  in  the  crop.  .  . .  , 

.The  contracts  for  county  survey  mov.I:  air e  made  with'  the  PM  County 
Committees.  These  contracts  call  for  a  complete  I’eview  of  all  the 
land  in  the  county  to  classify  the  areas  according  to  productivity 
and  the  production  risks  involved.  The  a.pea  clasafifications  ^worked 
out,  including  uninsurable  lands,  are  theii  diagramed  on  actuarial 
maps  vhich  are  used  in  setting  coverages,  premium  rates,  and  later, 
in  malcing  sales.  In  addition  to  tlie  land  study  and  mapping,  the 
contract  provides  that  the  Corporation  vdll  be  "'iirnished  a  list  of 
producers  considered  ineligible  for  insiirance  because  they  use 
unacceptable  farming  practices  or  arc  bad  credit  risks.  Such  surveys 
a.re  made  for  all  new  ccanties  coming  into  the  program  to  replace 
counties  dropping  out  and  also  include  .'periodic  reworking  of  as¬ 
sembled  data  on  countios  already  in  thb  program.  The  cost  of  these 
contracts  varies  by  comraodity  and  geographical  size  of  county  but 
averaged  a.bout  f.CSO.  .Survey  and  rewobking  on  a  contractual  basis 
will  bo  performed  in  aibout  60  counties  for  19^U.  Much  of  this  work 
is  being  taJeen  over  by  Corpor.ation  oitployoes  who  specialize  in 
actuarial  work.  This  work  is  coordinated  vhth  other  activities  and 
consequently  ha,s  resulted  in  a  considerable  saving  in  this  phase  of 
the  program.  '  ' 

The  Cori'joration  must  have  continuing  information  on  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  fanning  practices  in  each  county  in  order  to  reflect 
'the  proper  insurance  liability  in  its  cov.erages  and  premium  rates. 
Contracts  for  this  information  are  made  with  other  goycrnm.ental  agen¬ 
cies.  A  contra-ct  has  been  n.^gotiated  for  the  continuing  data  for  'the 
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^37  current  counties  and  will  cost  )lJ4l,liOO  for  1993.  However ^  for 
195U  this  service  will  cost  only  ;’il2l5U’0O  cs  a  result  of  accumulated 
statistics  that  ca.n  be  used  to  effect  a.|  savings  on  this  item. 

In  axlditioii;,  the  Corporation  maintains  |a  field  undervjriting,  staff  to 
supervise  county  underwriting  activitiis,  .There  are  eight  under¬ 
writing  areas  super^rLsod  by  one  or  two |  actuaries  depending  upon  the 
nui’iib^.r  of  insurance  counties  and  coriViot-ities  in  each  a.rea. 

I 

The  estimated  workload  and  cost  are  a^  follows; 


Insurance  and  Actuarial  Structure 

I 

'i 


Fiscal  Ye 

ar  19 

5TT 

:  Fiscal 

Year  199^-1-:  Increase 

Acti  vi  tv 

Ni-unber  of 

:  Co 
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; Humber 

of;  Cost  ; 

or 

Counties 

; 

1 
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S  ;  ; Dec 

rease 

(-) 

1. 

County 

survey  work; 

260 

:  969, 

oocj 

60 

«  ft 

; 919,000;  - 

ycri 

.V'  '  , 

000 

2. 

Cost  of 

production; 

■; 

1 

1 

; 

and 

farming 

practice  ; 

: 

A 

;  ; 

data 

.  ; 

937 

ilia, 

1,04 

;  937 

;  121,1400;  - 

20, 

000 

3. 

Program 

develop-  ; 

; 

1 

; 

ment 

-  a  i  id  r  a 

te  struc-  ; 

; 

1 

; 

;  ; 

turc 

.  ; 

937 

:793, 

30I) 

;  937 

;  700,000-1,  - 

99, 

300 

Total 

cost  .....  ; 

^999, 

70|) 

; 

iQhh,h00:  - 

119, 

300 

( 2 )  Increase  of  \:7h,22$  under  the  pro j let  "Contract  Sales  and  Servi . c i ng " 
composed  of;  (a)  an  increase  of  fo  service  in  199^  the 

'52~jOOQ  additiorial  contracts  to  be  .^old  in  the  56l  current  cTourrbies 

and  76  nov;  counties  in  crop  year  195'3;  (b)  an'inc r e asT;  of  ^ 75^ 
to  collect  the  acreage  reports  for  Ithe  Ip^QQQ  contract  increase  in 

crop  year  1999.  5 

Adequate  Servicing  Encourages  Participcition;  Continued  and  increas- 
ing  participatioii' is  essential  to  building  of  a  satisfactory  county 
insurance  program.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by  adequately  servicing 
the  insurance  contracts  in  force.  Servicing  involves  explaining  the 
insurance  program  to  fanmers,  effectively  answering  their  inquiries ^ 
processing  applications ,  and  collcctirig  acres  gc  reports .  VJithout 
proper  s>^rvicing,  tlie  insureds  tend  td  become  discouraged  and  drogj 
out  of  the  program.  j 

PI  A  County  Comi'iiittco  Personnel  Perform  Local  Sales  and.  Service  Work; 
Sales  plans  arc  developed  and  directed  by  the  Washington  and  state 
offices.  The  program  at  the  county  level  is'  conducted  by  the  County 
CoiTii', lit  toes  on  a  contractua.1  basis.  Plil.  County  Committee  personnel 
conduct  the  sales  ca.mpaigns,  and  transmit  applications  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration's  state  offices.  Eeginning  with  the  1993  crop  year^  each 
county  is  designating  a  county’-  sailcs  -manager  to  achieve  a  more 
coordinated  and  intensive  sales  campaign.  The  collection  of  acreage 
reports  and  general  servicing  of  contracts  are  performed  by  the  ?¥J- 
County  Commi'ttees . 
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/ 

i 

State  and  Branch  Offices  Service  Conti\?.cts:  Applications  fonwarded 
by  the  County  offices  are  either  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  State 
Director.  If  accepted,  policies  are  issued  and  the  applications  are 
forwarded  to  the  Eraaich  Gffic>^  wiiore  proraJ-um  and  indemnity  accounts 
and  statistical  data  arc  maintained.  State  and  Pranch  Office  servi¬ 
cing  functions  will  be  performed  for  lb.2,000  new  contract  holders  in 
fiscal  year  19Sh  (replacements  of  cancellations  plus  general  increase 
in  participation).  Total  policies  to  be  serviced  arc  UsSiOOO  which  is 
l5>000  more  than  the  nuiabor  serviced  in  1953. 

i 

Servicing  Foes  Bas^^d  on  Porformance;  A  memorandum  of  understanding  is 
entered  into'  each  year  bc’tweon  'Pi^',  and  tho  Corporation,  This  memoran¬ 
dum  outlines  tho  services  to  be  performed  by  the  Pill,  organisation  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  provides  the  compensation  for  such 
ser\i.cGs,  Those,  fees  are  so  established  as  to  obtain  desired  results 
in  certain  areas  of  activity, 

/ 

1,  The  county  program  service  fee  is  to  bo  to  provide  neces¬ 

sary  educational  work  in  the  sales  campaigns,  This  effort  is  to 
be  directed  towards  a  better  understanding  aiid  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  producers  and  local  business  men,  / 

2,  The  contract  carryover  fee  is  to  bo  pi, 25  per  contract  remaining 

in  force,  Pany  counties  ailready  have  a  la,rge  percentage  of  the 
farraers  participating  and  are  finding  it  difficult  to  properly 
seririce  the  insurance  in  force  because  oil  reduced  commission 
income.  In  many  other  counties  the  cancJllation  rate  is  too 
high,  which  indicates  a  nc.-ed  for  doing  aj  better  job  of  explaining 
the  program  to  those  having  insurance  cdntracts.  This  carryover 
fee  is  designed  to  compensate  all  counbi.jS  for  the  extra  effort 
required  to  maintain  a  large  continuing  contract  xjork  base.  Tho 
carryover  rate  is  far  less  than  the  arijount  required  (§U.25  aver¬ 
age)  to  resell  a  contract.  / 

/ 

3 

3,  The  acreage  report  collection  fee  will  average  el. 25  per  contract, 
Prom.pt  collection  of  acreage  reports/  is  of  paramount  importance . 
Premiums '  and  loss  claim.s  are  bas^.d  on  these  reports.  There  has 
been  too  much  delay  in  securing  allJ  acr.jagu  reports  in  the  past 
■with  the  result  that  tho  final  cos'w,  both  administrative  and 
capital  funds,  has  been  much  greater  than  ’bhe  amount  anticipated. 
It  is  believed  'that  an  incentive  plan  similar  to  that  used  for 
the  collection  of  premiums  xd.ll  achii^vo  the  desired  results. 
Beginning  vjith  tho  195U  agrooment^  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
gra.duatod  scal'j  of  compensation  aiming  at  100  -per  cent  perform¬ 
ance  . 

The  ost'lmatcd  cost  and  workload  a.ro  as  folloX'Js; 


if 
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( 3 )  L  ducreaso  of  ^^160,223  under  the  project  "Comralssions"  duo  to  a 
5Gcroa.se  of  37  >700  in  the  anticipated  number  of  sal4s  for  the  19^h  crop 
yearn  No  provision  has  been  'riiadc~  for~* GXpa,nEion  into\  nev/  counties  in 

crop  year  19 3h.  \ 

\ 

^.ents  Work  on  a  Comriiission  Basis:  SalL;s  apGntsla.ro  employed  by  th^ 
PI'i".  County  Committees  and  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis.  Commis¬ 
sion  costs  consist  of  a  O2»00  flat  rate  plus  appiprcimately  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  premium.  These  rates  vary  bj.^  county  Vith  the  avi^rapc 
cost  beinp  approxima^tely  which  includes  the  \application  r^roces 

sinp  foe.  \ 

Anticipated  insurance  contract  sales  and  statistics  by  coiruTiodit^"  for 
crop  yoa.rs  19^3  nnd  19$h  arc  as  follows: 
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Sa.l^.s  SuTiiniary  by  Coiruiiodity 
Crop  Tear  1953 


: 

Crop  Year  1953  Sales 

- TT 
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; 
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Beans  .  : 

8,900  ; 

2,000: 

25O;/ 

2,250; 

11,150; 

31 

Citrus  .  ; 

-  -  : 

5C0: 

15/ 

5l5: 

515 : 

2 

Corn .  ; 

33,300  : 

11,200: 

1,550s 

12,650: 

56, 550 : 

109 

Cotton  ••«»••••  a 

25,600  ; 

28,600; 

1,985: 

30,585: 

56,185; 

110 

Flax  .......... 

15,700  ; 

5,500: 

250: 

5,650; 

20,350: 

53 

Multiple  .  ; 

38,300  ; 

15,700: 

2,506: 

17,100; 

55,500; 

122 

Tobacco  .......  : 

59,600  ; 

55,100; 

3,9^: 

58,000: 

107,600: 

103 

iJheat  . . 

115,100  ; 

21,500; 

5,750= 
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Total  . .  : 

296,000  : 

127,000: 

15,000: 

152,000; 

538,000: 

937 

Selling  Continuous  Contracts  fu-duces  Ilunbcf  ox  New  Sf.l'^s  to  be  Made .  i 
continuous  type  of  contract  is  one  that  enCe  sold  remains  in  force  year 
after  year  nltiiout  the  necessity  of  resale.  The  use  of  this  type  of 
contracts  (a)  provides  better  continuity  of-  participation^  (b)  aids  in 
increasing  the  participation  level  axid  (c)  eliminates  approximately  70% 
of  the  reselling  cost.  Lven  though  the  Corporation  is  selling  continuous 
type  contracts,  over  30^  have  been  cancelled  each  year  aither  by  the 
farmer  or  by  the  Corporation  bucanse  of  nonpa;}mient  of  premd-ums  or  failxiro 
to  conform  to  prescribed  fa.rming  practices.  Since  the  1955  program  will 
operate  in  the  sam.c  number  of  counties,  937,  as  in  1953,  the  number  of 
sales  to  bo  made  in  1955  represents  127,000  replacements  of  cancellations 
and  an  increas;-  of  l5,000  over  the  1953  total  contracts  in  force. 
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Cancellation  ?nd  Participation  Ratos;  The  Corporation  dv^sires  to  improve 
its  insurance  base  and  operations  by  including  in  the  prograjn  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  eligible  farmers  as  possible.  Participation  levels 
now  vary  from  l5  to  31  percc.nt.  By  selling  continuous  contracts,  the 
Corporation  is  able  to  spend  more  effort  in  explaining  r.nd  selling  the 
program  to  non-participating  farmicrs  and  thus  increase  the  county  partici¬ 
pation  levels.  The  31-lljOOO  contracts  in  crop  year  19^2  represents  about 
21  percent  of  the  potential  eligible  farmers  in  the  flbl  counties  of  the 
current  program.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  over-al|  level  of  partici-. 
pation  will  be  raised  to  about  25  percent  by  195U.  i 

The  cancellation  rates  from  the  1951  crop  year  and  the  participation 
rates  for  crop  year  1952  arc  as  follows:  I 

C/NCELI/TICN  R/.TE  -  1951  I 

'!>■  Participation 


Comraodity 

Producer 

Corporation  Tota^l^ 

Rate  -  1952 

Beans 

12 

5 

$ 

17  i 

29 

Corn 

21 

3 

2h  1 

15 

Cotton 

18 

3h 

52  ^ 

15 

Flax 

7 

15 

22  1 

28 

Ilultiple  Crop 

21 

6 

27 

17 

Tobacco 

21 

21 

142  ^ 

31 

VJheat 

11 

5 

16  1 

23 

All  Commodities 

16 

15 

i 

21 

During  the  fiscal 

years  1953  and 

19514  the 

1 

Corporation 

will  try  to 

create  a  better  understanding  of  insurance  on  the  pailt  of  those  fa»rm'ors 
wishing  to  cancel,  i.lso,  more  effort  vdll  be  put  fohth  by  PILt  County  • 
offices  to  increase  understanding  and  to  collect  preriiiums  on  time,-  By 
means  of  these  activities  the  Corporation  will  endea.vor  to  hold  cancel¬ 
lations  to  a  minimum  during  1953  and  195U.  ^  .  .  ■ • • 

(h)  Met  increase  of  31,000  under  the  project  *'Premiuik  Collections"-  ■  ■ 
composed  of;  (a)  an  incrvjase  of  to  collect  a  tlj, 53^^500’ 

increase  'in  premiums  in  crop  year  1953;  and  (b)'  ,a'  decrease  of 

j900  in  prior  crop  year  account  collection  costs. 

Larger  Volume  of  rremiuras  to  Collect;  The  premiums  on  contracts 
in  force  for  crop  year  1953  will  be  collected  in  fiscal  year  195U. 
The  expansion  of  the  program  in  1953  is  estimated  to  increase  the 
premiura  collection  workload  from  3^0,700  collections  in  1953  to 
h23jOQO  in  199h»  This  represents  an  increase  of  '"-ij-, 536,500  in 
premium  income.  The  1953  crop  year  premiums  are  estimates  at 
525^816,000  compared  to  $21,279^500  in  1952, 

County  Offices  and  Collectors  Receive  Premiums:  The  Corporation 
contracts  with  the  County  Committees  to  collect  premiums  on  a 
sliding  scale  basis.  This  scale  ranges  from  50  cents  per  premiura 
if  loss  than  80  per  cent  of  total  premums  are  collected  to  vl»25 
per  premium  if  100  per  cent  are  collected.  Collection  contracts 
ter''inna.to  on  hnril  30  of  each  year,  Pfter  that  date,  the  Corpor- 
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ation  sends  out  collectors  and,  in  sonio  cases,  must  resort  to  legal 
action.  The  average  direct  cost  of  collecting  curreiit-,year  premiums 
is  estimated  at  f]l,2,^  for  1953  and  at  il.l5  for  1951|..  ’ 

f 

Collection  of  34^790  Prior  Crop  Year  Accounts;  Exertion  of  m.aximum 
effort  does  not  result  in  complete  collection  of  premium  accounts  by 
June  30.  Past  experience  has  shown  about  95  per  cent  'collection  by 
June  30  wdth  the  major  part  of  the  balance  being  collected  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  better  understanding  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  program,  more  use  of  the  cash  discount  provision  for  early  pa;^mient 
of  premiums,  and  more  prompt  action  to  collect  premipQTis  at  harvest  -will 
materially  improve  the  collection  rate  in  1953  and  1^54.  Nevertheless, 
special  collectors  and  legal  action  will  have  to  be  used  in  collecting 
the  prior  crop  year  accounts  that  it  is  estimated  x\jifl  be  outstanding 
on  June  30,  1953.  This  reflects  and  estimated  reduotion  of  38,C02  in 
the  number  of  outstanding  axcounts  on  June  30,  1952 .f  The  smaller 
number  of  accounts  to  collect  is  reflected  in  the  $|9j 900  reduction  in 
prior  year  collection  costs  projected  for  1954. 


Jr 


Field  Offices  Process  and  Account  for  CoULectigDiis :  I  The  Branch  Office 
in  Chicago  prepared  pr6;mium  notices  based  on  the  aefreage  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  insured.  After  the  pi'ern.iums  are  col!|ected,  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  Branch  Office  for  deposit  and  credit  to  the  insured's 
account.  Statements  of  accounts  are  prepared  perirjdically  and  sent  to 
the  state  office  for  collection  of  ‘the  account,  'jiie  Branch  Office  also 
furnishes  certified  copies  of  documc.nts  required  the  Bnpartment  of 
Justice  in  court  actions.  | 


The  estimated  workload  and  cost  are  as  follows: 

Prendum  Collections 


oorvicrng 

Item 


I 


Bis cal  Year  1953 


Fiscal  ■^ear  1954 


:  I-urabor 
:  of 

:ic  counts 


Direct  Collcc-: 
tion  Costs  : 

1.  Contract-  ; 
ual  cost,  cur-: 
rent  year  ...  ; 

2.  Prior  crop: 
year  collec-  : 
tions  .......  : 

Total  direct  : 
costs  .... 


state,  Branch; 
and  Headquar-t 
tors  Servici - ; 
ing  Coses  . .  : 


i  .vcr  a.go 
Cost 


Total  Bliimbcr  rifera'^e;  Total 


Cost 


ol 


:  jCost 


Cost 


■  H 


Increase r  4 ) 
or 

, DGcrGase(" ) 


340,700; 

91. 25:1^125,650: 

423,00(f: 

01.15: 

5486,  )|50; 

|96o,6oo 

73,592: 

1.50:110,000: 

34,790; 

1.44; 

10 

0 

15? .. 

1 

59,900 

414,2^2: 

1. 2 535,650: 

457, 790! 

1.17! 

• 

536,550! 

1 

T 

700 

411^292; 

.94^386,150: 

457,790: 

.85! 

• 

388,450; 

4 

300 

414,292: 

2.23:924,000: 

457,790! 

2.02; 

925,000; 

i 

1 

1,000 

Total  costs 
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(5)  An  incrcsso  of  1)200, $00  xn  the.  project  "Gx'Op  intipcctiou  and  loss 
adjustraunts"  to  service  an  32,000  increase  in  contract  workload.' 

Increased  Inspection  and.  Loss  Ldjustmont  S-^rvices  Required  by 
Larger  'V'oluiue  of  Contracts;  The  Corporation  pGrforvr7s  crop  inspec- 
tion  and  loss  adjustment  services  for  iiiost  contracts  in  force. 

Those  services  for  the  contracts  in  force  in  crop  year  1953  vlll 
bo  performed  in  the  main  in  the  195U  fiscal  year;  The  19$h  work¬ 
load  is  estimated  to  be  h23,000,  an  increase  of  £2,000 'over  1953. 

The  estimate  of  ‘''2 , ’ '50 , 500  for  this  activity  is  .based  on  an  average 
cost  per  contract  of  55. 77  for  1955,  compared  wifbh  an  estimated 
06,57  for  1953  (see  table  below).  However,  if  "Ihe  loss  adjustment 
workload  exceeds  that  of  an  average  crop  year  ('Ihe  base  on  which 
the  average  cost  per  contra.ct  has  been  projectecj)  additional  funds 
would  bo  needed,  I 

f 

Crop  Insurance  / gents  perform  Local  Work"  Crop  insp|ction  and  loss  adjust- 
ment  "activities  are  performed  by  loss  ITdjustment  perionnel  employed  by  the 
Corpora.tion  on  an  intermittent  basis.  In  addition  t|  the  final,  adjustment 
of  actual  losses,  these  activities  cover  early  lossc|  which  require  inspec¬ 
tion  by  an  agent  even  though  it  oftcjii  develops  after 'harvest  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  to  riiakc  payment  of  an  indemnity  ui|necessary.  In  other 
cases  loss  claims  submitted  by  farmers  do  not  devoloi  into  insured  losses 
under  the  contract  after  a  chock  by  an  agent.  The  Corporation  a^lso  re¬ 
quires  inspection  oi  growing  crops  to  chock  coiiformai 
farming  practices. 


:e  with  approved 


Clairds  Involve  Iluch  Sx^rvice  Work:  Loss  claim  and  inlpection  reports  are 
submi-ttod  to  the  state  clir>.;ctor  by  the  loss  adjuster!  lifter  a  tliorough 
review  of  tlio  claim,  the  director  eitlier  approves  orfrejectE  the  claim 
or  requests  additional  information.  This  may  involvc|  considera.ble 
personal  contact  or  lott..r  writing,  i.pproved  claims  lare  sent  to  the 
Eranch  Office  xdnerc  they  are  cliecked  rgalnist  the  conifract  nrovisions 
and,  if  found  in  order,  are  p^aid. 

Occasionally  fradulent  clairas  arc  paid  widch  require  |noro  work  in  secur¬ 
ing  refunds.  Sometimes  legal  action  is  necessary, 
problem  cases  which  are  forwarded  to  the  Washington  o 
ment.  The  Washington  office  also  makes  spot  checl-n  o 

conducts  special  invc.stiga tions ,  and  handlos  cases  in'folving  litigation. 
The  estimated  workload  and  cost  are  as  follows: 


.so,  there  are 
’fice  for  settle- 
loss  adjustm.ents 


# 
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Crop  Inspections  said  Loss  ^  djustu-.nts 


Servicing 

I  tom 

Fiscal  Year  1953  :  Fiscal  Year  IpOii  / 

Incrcase(4 ) 
or 

DGcreaEe(-) 

Number  :  :  :  Ihunber  ;  ;  / 

of  :  Average:  Total  :  of  ;/4/eragc;  Tot^l 

Contracts:  Cost  ;  Cost  tContracis;  Cost  :  CosA. 

:  :  :  :  :  / 

Direct  in¬ 
spection 
s.nd  loss 
worl:  . . . 
State, 
Branch, 
and  Kead- 
quarters 
servicing 
case  work 

Total  cost 


ll'.ojoo;  03. 55  1,2  09,800 


3i|0 , 700 :  3.02:1, 030 , 200 


:  ;  / 

t  ”  / 

11.23 , 000 :  03 . 3-3  i2 3 , 620 

t  :  / 


:  t/ 

1423 ,000 :  2 .  Ghil ,  116 , 380 


3140,700:  6.57:2,2[i0,000:  423,000:  5. 7f:  2,14^0,500:  +  200, 50C 


40113,820 


4  86,680 


( 6 )  Decrease  of  0552,200  resulting 
contr c^c t s  re  quiring  s e r vTci ng  j 
ally  cstimatedO 


from  lower  numfecr  of  crop  year  1952 
n  the  f 'L s c al  af~l9 5T~0,h aTT  origin- 
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There  will  be  no  major  changes  in  the  cron  insurance  program 
for  crop  year  1953.  Operating  efforts  are  being  directed 
towards  increasing  particioation  in  the  present  counties, 
extending  the  nr o gram  to  76  additional  counties  (or  a  total 
of  ^37  counties,  as  contemplated  in  the  1953  Budget  Estimate) 
improving  administration,  and  reviewing  and  analyzing  the 
results  of  changes  already  instituted,  A  few  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made,  but  for  which  it  is  still  too  early  to 
make  proper  evaluation, '  are: 

1.  Introduction  of  the  sharecropper  plan  for  cotton 
insurance  under  which  the  landlord  signs  insurance 
applications  for  himself  and  all  sharecroppers  that 
may  be  farming  for  him.  This  plan  should  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  contract  cancellations,  facili¬ 
tate  the  collection  of  premiums,  and  generally  imnrove 
administration.  This  plan  was  first  introduced  in 
crop  ye.ar  1952  so  the  results  are  inconclusive,  this 
plan  will  also  be  tried  experimentally  in  a  few 
tobacco  counties  beginning  with  crop  year  1953. 

2.  Use  of  a  system  of  preplanning  under  which  county 
and  state  administrators  develon  presales  campaign 
goals.  Review  of  these  goals  is  enabling  operating 
officials  to  find  "weak  spots"  and  make  plans  to 
bolster  the  sales  effort, 

3.  Development  and  use  of  one  t^^e  of  insurance  contract, 
continuous  procedure,  and  forms  that  can  be  used  for 
all  commodities  have  effected  savings  and  have  simpli¬ 
fied  and  improved  administration  as  well. 

Premium  Collection  Program  Progress  t  For  the  convenience  of  the 
farmer,  the  insurance  act  permits  payment  of  premium  after 
harvest.  This  creates  some  problem  of  administration  because  the 
premium  comes  due  after  the  risk  has  passed.  Premiums  are 
collected  by  the  PliA  County  Offices  up  through  April  30  for  the 
preceding  crop  year.  After  that  date  special  collectors  arc 
used  and  in  many  cases  legal  action  is  taken  through  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  The  June  30, 

1952  status  of  past  due  premiums  by  crop  years  together  with 
percentages  uncollected  as  of  June  30  for  the  last  three  years 
indicate  comparatively  satisfactory  progress  as  follows: 
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Outstanding  Accounts 


Crop  Year 

Humber 

Amount 

1 '  G  jT  C  U  ilt 

Uncollected  as 

of  June  30 

1952 

1951 

1950 

I9I12-3 

•3,8lt 

V  lhl,267 

.5 

.5 

.6- 

19h5 

2,96t  ■ 

93,169 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1916 

h,998 

350,857 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

19ii7 

17,697 

1,306,3!iS| 

3.2 

3.8 

1. 

-r  •  — T 

I9U8 

3,t07 

173,8tU 

1.5 

1.8 

2.7 

I9U9 

3,919 

155,765 

1.5 

2.1 

■  5.5 

1950 

10,188 

281,353 

2.0 

h  ^ 

- 

1951 

19,868 

859,597 

5.5 

- 

4 

Program  Operating  Statj.stics:  There  ^‘ollo’^fs  statistical  ■  data  by 
commodities  for  the  first  rive  crop  years  under  the  new  experimental 
program  authorized  by  P.  L.  268^  8lst  Congress,  approved  August  2$, 
I9U9.  The  data  on* the  1952  crop  year,  are  estimated. 


Beans  Crop  "Vear 

Item  19h^  19h9  19^0  19*^1  19^2 


CO 
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STATEivnUlTa?  OF  OBLIGATIOHS  Ul'IDER  ALLOTMEIITS  MU)  Ol’EE  FUifES 


(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1952,  were  actvially 
received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  1954.  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and 
for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the 
amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases,) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1952 

Est '  nated 
obligations , 
..•1953. 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Oblifiations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses  « 

!p.6.675 

'  '  SI. 500 

. ^1.500 
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RURAL  SLECTRIFICATIOiT  iiDMIIISKlATIOR 


Purpose  Statomont 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  703?  of  May  11,  1935 »  to  make  loans  for  the  extension  of  central 
station  electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people.  The  agency  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  approved  May  20,  1936,  a-nd  became 
e.  p^rt  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  effective  July  1,  1939 »  nnder 
Reorganization  Plan  II.  On  October  28,  19^9 •  the  Rural  Electrification 
x-ct  v/as  amended  by  Public  Law  423,  8lst  Congress,  to  authorize  RSii  to 
make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  and  improving  rurn,l  telephone 
service. 


Loans  for  construction  of  electric  anid  telephone  facilities  arc  self- 
liquida-ting  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  35  yes-rs,  and  they  boar  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2  percent.  Loans  to  finance  wiring  installations  and 
electrical  and  plumbing  appliances  and  equipment  are  also  at  2  percent 
interest  but  for  shorter  periods. 

In  the  electrification  program,  the  principal  borrov/ers  of  this  iidminis- 
tration  are  cooperative  associations  formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  electricity  available  in  rural  areas,  Borrov/ers  are  encouraged 
to  plan  caroa  coverage  programs  for  the  expeditious  extension  of  central 
station  service  to  remaining  unserved  farms  and  to  plan  over-all  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintenance  of  facilities  to  serve  the  consumers  most  effective¬ 
ly  and  assure  mFe:imum  security  for  the  Government’s  loan.  Pull  recogni¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  a-ccurmilated  orqporionce  and  somid  financial  condition 
of  mauiy  of  the  borrovi/ors  in  encouraging  them  to  develop  and  co.rry  out  « 
their  own  plans  of  operation. 

In  the  telephone  program,  loans  cue  made  to  both  private  companies  and 
cooperatives  for  not  to  exceed  35  years  at  2  percent  interest.  REil  v/orks 
with  the  telephone  borrowers  in  developing  souid  construction  and  opora.t- 
ing  policies,  and  in  the  development  of  efficient  and  economical  telephone 
equipment  specif ice^lly  for  rural  needs.  Considerable  time  and  attention 
must  bo  devoted  to  working  directly  v/ith  borrov/ers  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  had  little  or  no  past  experience  in  operating  efficient  up-to-<3.e.te 
rural  telephone  systems,  Practico,lly  no  equipment  or  material  has  ever 
boon  developed  specifically  for  rural  use;  rather,  it  has  been  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  equipment  and  materials  developed  for  urban  use,  a^s  telephone 
borrov/ers  acquire  more  experience,  they  i\/ill  be  encouraged  to  assume 
increasing  responsibilities  in  the  operation  of  their  programs  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Government’s  security  in  the  loans  made  to  them. 

The  Rural  Electrif ica,tion  auijninistration  has  no  field  offices.  Relations 
with  the  borrov/ers  are  maintained  through  offices  in  Washington  and.  a 
staff  of  full-time  field  employees  v/orking  directly  v/ith  the  borrov/ers. 

The  Rural  Electrification  i-drainistration  on  November  30,  1952,  had  1,133 
full-time  employees,  853  of  whom  v/erc  in  Washington  depar tmento.l  service 
and  the  balance  in  the  field  service. 


Authorization, 

_ 


Budgot 

Estimo-te, 

1954 


Loan  ij-uthorizations: 
Rural  Electrification 
Ruro-l  Tclophono 
Salaries  and  expenses 


a/  $50,000,000 
h/  35,000,000 
”  8.287.980 
93.287.980 


S 

$135,000,00^  '^9^000,0.0 
"65  ,-9607066’  So,  o<D  o,  o  0  0 

__7. 77-ro go 


a/  Does  not  include  contingent  authorization  of  $50,000,000, 
h/  Includes  contingent  authorization  of  $10,000,000  used  in  1953 
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S3VISI0H  OF  ACTIVITY  SGffi']DULE 


As  a  result  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Rural  r!]lectrif ication  Administra' 
tion  on  July  1,  1952.  the  195^  Explanatory  Rotes  include  a  revision  of 
the  activity  schedule  under  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  as  follows}- 

Present  Proposed 


1,  Loan  Analysis  ©Jid  System 

Development 

(Electrification) 

(Telephone) 

2,  Engineering  and  Technical 

Standards 

(Electrification)  . 
(Telephone) 

3»  tianagement  Advisory  Activities 
(Electrification) 
(Telephone) 

•  4,  Loan  Auditing,  Collecting,  and 
Accounting 

(Electrification) 

(Telephone) 


1,  Administration  of  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Program 
(a)  Loan  Activities 
(h)  Engineering  Activities 
■(c)  Operations  Activities 
,(d)  Auditing  Activities. 


2,  Administration  of  R-urai  Tele¬ 
phone  Program 

(a)  Loan  Activities 

(h)  Engineering  Activities 

(c)  Operations  Activities 

(d)  Auditing  Activities 


Reorganization  of  REA} 

A  corahination  of  factors  made  the  reorganization  a  necessity,  REA's 
staff  dropped  from  1,296  to  1,112  during  fiscal  year. 1952,  Meanwhile, 
i/orkload  in  the  telephone  program  continued  to  develop  far  ahead  of  the 
ability  of  the  available  staff  to  meet  it,  and  a  critical  need  for  more 
expeditious  handling  of  many  matters  affecting  electrification  borrowers 
continued  to  make  itself  felt,  A  change  in  program  emphasis  was  inevit¬ 
able  as  the  loan  and  construction  activities  of  the  electrification 
program  declined  from  the  record  levels  of  recent  years,  causing  REA 
responsibility  for  loan  servicing  to  assume  greater  significance  in 
relation  to  other  electrification  program  activities.  Outstanding  elec¬ 
trification  loans  stood  at  nearly  2  billion  dollars  on  June  30,  1952, 
v/ith  the  impact  of  full  debt-service  payments  due  to  occur  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead,  Finally,  a  nev;  framework  was  necessary  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  grpwing  maturity  of  electrification  borrowers 
and  of  possibilities  of  achieving  economies  through  the  transfer  of 
increased  responsibilities  to  these  borrowers,  and  through  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  available  staff  by  x^rorking  with  borrowers  having 
unusual  problems  on  a  highly  selective  basis.  Such  an  approach  gives 
full  recognition  to  the  accumulated  experience,  sound  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  and  general  stability  of  great  numbers  of  the  electrification 
borroxvers,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  people  employed  by  the 
borrov/ers  had  increased  from  lass  than  9,000  to  more  than  32,000  since 
1941,  ' 


-  ZfS  - 

The  objectives  of  the  reorganizatfon  were  (l)  to  provide  a  framework 
within  which  increagjjig  responsibility  could  be  shifted  to  cjlectrifica- 
tion  borrov/ers  on  a  sound  and  selective  basis j  (2)  to  expedite,  coordi¬ 
nate,  and  simplify  RjHA  relations  with  borroxi/ers;  and  (3)  to  make  such 
modifications  as  were  possible  in  the  administration  of  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  program  so  that  more  attention  could  be  given  to  satisfying  the 
growing  demands  of  the  telephone  program. 

Of  the  9  divisions  under  the  former  organizational  structure,  the  four 
having  direct  relations  v/ith  both  electric  distribution  and  telephone 
borrov/ers  (Applications  and  Loans,  iJngineering,  ilanagement ,  and  Account¬ 
ing  and  A\xdi ting)  were  abolished.  For  electric  distribution  borrov/ers, 
these  responsibilities  v/ere  concentrated  into  a  nev/  unit,  the  ^Jlectric 
Distribution  Area  Office,  of  v/hich  there  is  one  to  service  each  of  5 
geographical  areas.  The  Power  Division,  formerly  responsible  for  engi¬ 
neering  and  management  functions  for  power-type  borrov/ers,  assumed 
additional  functions  in  loans  and  borrov/ers’  accovmting  activities.  Two 
operating  divisions  for  the  telephone,  program  (Telephone  Loans  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Sngineering)  were  created.  The  four  staff  divisions  (Technical 
Standards,  Information  Services,  Administrative  Services,  and  Personnel) ,• 
having  responsibility  i/i  both  programs,  continued  substantially  unchanged 
A  Division  of  the  Controller  v/as  established  along  v/ith  two  other  staff 
divisions,  namely  the  Operations  and  Ungineering,  to  serve  both  programs. 

Previously,  the  telephone  program  had  been  administered  by  divisions 
v/hich  also  had  responsibility  for  the  electrification  program.  Under  the 
reorgQUization,  telephone  borrov/ers  are  able  to  deal  v/ith  EUA  on  all 
matters  through  either  the  Telephone  Loans  Division  or. Telephone  Engi¬ 
neering  Division,  The  Electric  Distribution  Area  Offices  provide  a 
single  point  of’  contact  with  distribution  borrov/ers  for  all  matters 
relating  to  loans,'  construction,  or  operations,.  The  Povrer  Division  pro¬ 
vides  the  one  point  of  contact  for  such  matters  for  pov/er-type  borrov/ers, 
REA  specialists  and  technicians  have  been  grouped  in  the  staff  divisions 
for  maximum  effectiveness,  and  v/ill  render  advice  and  assistance  to 
borrowers  through  the  line  divisions  or  area  offices, 

A  new  position  of  General  Field  Representative  v/as  established  as  the 
principal  point  of  all  field  contacts  v/ith  distribution  borrov/ers.  He 
represents  REA  in  all  phases  of  electric  distribution  progivams,  provides 
the  main  contact  in  the  field  be tv/een  REA  and  the-  electric  distribution 
borrov/ers,  and  meets  periodically  v/ith  borrov/ers  in  the  development  of 
over-all  plans  in  connection  v/ith  total  operations.  On  the  basis  of 
svich  plans  and  the  needs  of  the  borrov/erj  the  General  Field  Representa¬ 
tive  determines  the  requirements  for  such  specialists  as  the  borrov/or 
may  need  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  REA  programs  of  advice  and  assistance 
reache  the  borrower  on  a  better  integrated  and  more  selective  basis, 
borrov/er  contacts  with  REA  are' expedited  and  simplified,  and  maximvim 
effectiveness  and  economy  are  achieved  in  the  administration  of  the 
electrification  program. 

One  immediate  effect  of  the  reorganization  v/as  to  reduce  staff  time" 
devoted  to  the  electrification  program  from  9^9  man  years  in  fiscal  year 
1952  to  approximately  843  man  years  in  fiscal  year  1953,  a  reduction -of 
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more  than  13  percent.  The  reorganization  has  teen  in  effect  only  a  short 
time.  It  is  still  too  early  to  thoroughly  appraise  the  reaction  of  the 
"borrowers  to  the  changes  made  and  contemplated.  Their  acceptance  of 
these  changes  is  vital  if  the  economies  proposed  are  to  "be  realized.  The 
task  of  gaining  horrov/er  acceptance  of  the  nev;  approach  and  refining  and 
perfecting  the  new  type  of  organization  is  expected  to  continue  through 
1953  and  v/ell  into  195^* 

Revision  of  the  activity  schedule;  A  separate  account  is  maintained  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  each  major  organization  unit  in  REA,  The 
distribution  of  functions  to  new  organization  units  in  the  reorganization 
of  REA,  as  explained  above,  would  not  provide  for  adequate  accounting 
support  for  the  former  activity  schedule  nor  did  the  former  schedule  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  meaningful  presentation  of  the  plan  of  operations  under 
the  new  organization. 

Under  the  new  activity  structure,  the  amounts  shovm  for  the  various 
activities  in  the  budget  can  be  taken  directly  from  the  acco^mts  in 
most  cases,  with  a  minimum  of  reliance  on  distribution  of  indirect 
costs. 


L,'.  . 


'■  ■  . 


QiruQrit  ■■''  . 

!'v/'''''y  '  '  f  ■  i  I'.  '  ■  .  '  ‘  '  '■  '■  ■■  ’-  < '■ 


REVISION  OF  ACTIVITY  SCHEDULE 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

(Based  on  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1953  as  adjusted  for  reduction  required 
by  Section  411  of  the  1953  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act) 


Present  Structure 

Proposed  Structure 

Financial 

Project 

Subcategories 

Financial 

Project 

Subcategories 

Financial 

Projects 

Total 

Amount 

1.  Administra¬ 

tion  of  Rural 
Electrification 
ProKram 

(a)  Loan 

Activ¬ 

ities 

(b)  Engi¬ 

neering 

Activ¬ 

ities 

(c)  Opera¬ 

tions 

Activ¬ 

ities 

(d)Audit- 

ing 

Activ¬ 

ities 

2.  Administra¬ 

tion  of  Rural 
Telephone 
Program 

(a)  Loan 

Activ¬ 

ities 

(b)  Engi¬ 
neering 
Activi¬ 
ties 

(c)  Opera¬ 

tions 

Activi¬ 

ties 

(d)  Axidit- 

ing 

Activi¬ 

ties 

1.  LOAN  ANALYSIS  AND 

SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT... 

$1,860,728 

(Electrification ) . . . 
(Telephone). . . . . 

(1,034,879) 

(825,849) 

$1,034,879 

$674,836 

1  360,043 

$  825,849 

$825,849 

2.  ENGINEERING  AND  TECH¬ 
NICAL  STANDARDS . 

$3,013,019 

(Electrification ) . . . 
(Tel  ephone  1*. 

(2,053,620) 

(959,399) 

$1,807,260 

2,053,620 

$2,053,620 

959,399 

$959,399 

3.  MANAGEMENT  ADVISORY 
ACTIVITIES . 

(Electrification ) . . . 

(1,692,718) 

(114,542) 

$1,606,973 

1,692,718 

1,692,718 

n;. 

$114,542 

4.  loan  AUDI  ting,  collect¬ 
ing,  AND  ACCOUNTING.. 

(Electrification ) . . . 

(1,286,048) 

(320.925) 

1,286,048 

566,453 

$719,595 

320.925... 

121.368 

TOTALS  UNDER  PROPOSED 

RF.UT  ,‘^TON  •  . T,,, 

(Electrification ) . . . 
(Telephone)  . 

f  p  yo\J 

(6,067,265) 

(2.220.715) 

6,067,265 

674,836 

2,053,620 

2,619,214 

719,595 

2.220.715 

825.849 

959.399 

235.910 

199.557 

€ 


€ 


-2B0  •• 


(Revised) 


Bleotrif ication  Pi^ograni 


(a)  Loan  Authorizations 


Loan  Authorization  Planned  Pro^Tam 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  (authorization  to 

borrow  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  $50,000,000 


Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^  ••  ^  95 » 000 i 000 

Increase  in  loan  authorisation . b/ +45, 000 >000 


165,000,000 

120,000,000 

^45,000.060 


^  Excludes  contingent  authorizations  of  $50^'000o000  in  1953,  and 
$60,000,000  proposed  for  195^* 


^  Includes  carryover  of  prior  year  ba.lances. 

Telephone  Program 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  (authorization  to 

borrow  from  Secretary/  of  the  Treasury)  , ,  oc/$35>000,000 


Revised  Budget  Estimate,  19 5^ ^  .  50* 000*000 

Increase  in  loan  authorization  . .  +I5, 000;060 


c/  35*476,000 

50,000,000 

wr^,ooo 


c/  Includes  contingent  authorization  of  910,000,000  used  in  1953» 


PROJECT  ^TATEIOliT 

(On  the  basis  of  planned  loan  programs) 


Project 

1952 

1953 

( estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Revi sed 

1951+ 

( estimated) 

Loans 

1,  Rural  electrification 
loans  . . . 

63.42^.91 1 

91 69. non. non. 

1445,000,000(1) 

+14,524,000(2) 

$120,000,000 

50,000,000 

2,  Rural  telephone  pro¬ 
gram  . : 

41,005,713:  35,476,000 

1 

Total  loans  . 

206,431,529!  200,476,0001 

-30,476,000 

170,000,000 

IECZCASE3  AllE  DEORE.ISES 

A  net  decrease  of  ^30,476,000  in  loan  activities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Docreaso  of  945,000,000  in  rural  olectrif ication  loons;  A  loan  program  of 
$120,000,000  is  planned  for  1954.  A  loan  progrnjn  of  $165,000,000  is 
estimated  for  1953  consisting  of  the  1953  authorization  of  $50,000,000  and 
use  of  6115,000,000  from  the  carryover  balance  of  loan  authorizations  from 
fiscal  2/oar  1952* 


2S1 


(Hovis  ed) 


By  Juno  30»  1952»  cloctrif icat ion  ‘borrovrors  nunocring  cfvor  1,000  had  oxtondod 
control  station  oloctric  sorvico  to  397S9t^26  farms  and  other  rural  consumers. 
As  of  the  same  date,  estimates  based  on  the  1950  census  indicate  that 
4,74o,s49,  or  oo»l  percent,  of  all  fpjT-is  in  the  United  States  vroro  receiving 
central  station  oloctric  servicOo  0?his  contrasts  v;ith  the  10*9  percent 
receiving  service  in  1935  vrhon  the  program  hogan.  Applications  on  hand  and  in 
process  of  i^roparation  in  the  field  as  of  March  13,  1953»  is  indicative  of 
continued  largo  demand  for  loansc 

The  statiis  of  electrification  loan  funds  for  1952f  1953t  1954  is  shown 

"below  I 


Loan  Authorisation . . 

Carryover  from  prior  yocar 

Hoc i si on s  of  prior  year  loans  «*••• 

Amount  availa"blo  for  loans  . . . 

Carryover  into  su"bsoquont  yoax 


Loan  program 


Prom  1945  to  1952*  poxirer  requirements  of  ItPA  "borrowers  increased  from  loss  than 
2  1/2  "billion  Iwh  to  a\^er  12  "billion  Icx’/h  and  it  is  expected  that  "by  1955  pov/or 
roquirenonts  v/ill  exceed  10  "billion  ki'/h  and  much  of  the  increase  must  "bo  pro¬ 
vided  through  APA  loans.  As  of  Juno  30?  195 2?  estimated  971?^40  farms  and 
other  rural  osta"blishmGnts  v/oro  not  yet  receiving  central  station  service  of 
which  approximately  350?000  are  pro'bably  not  v/ithin  roach  of  ILiA  "borrov/ers. 

Loans  approved  tlirough  June  30,  1952  on  which  construction  had  not  yet  "boon  com¬ 
pleted  and  estimated  loans  to  "bo  made  "by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  yocur  v/ill  provide 
for  the  connection  of  a"bout  354VOOO  consmiors.  It  is  ossoutiaA  that  the  romaiiv- 
ing  unelcctrif led  farms  and  other  rural  osta"blisiimcnts  (approximately  267?000) 
receive  central  station  service  as  soon  as  practica'blc  and  tlmt  the  increasing 
pov/or  roquirenonts  of  all  farmers  be  mot,  _  ,  ,  . 

The  loan  janogram  of '  $120 ,000,000  planned  for  1954  v/ill  provide  for  connection 
of  approximately  64,000  additional  consumers,  for  hcav^ying  up  existing  facili¬ 
ties,  a,nd  for  generation  and  transmission  faciliti os, 

Funds  loaned  to  borr’ov'/crs  arc  adveoncod  only  as  needed  to  meet  construction, 
l^bor  and  material  costs,  Electrification  funds  ostima.ted  to  be  advanced 
amount  to  0l95,OOO,OOO  in  1953  and  $170,000,000  in  1954,  The  construction 
program  contemplated  by  these  advances  v/ill  result  in  an  additional  yOfOOO 
miles  of  lines  energized  in ‘1953  55»000  miles  in  1954  providing  service 

to  approximately  200j>000  nev/  ecasumers  in  1953  150,000  in  1954*  Thus 

by  the  end  of  the  fisc.al  year  '1954,  d!TA-f inancod  sys,toms  vdll  luavo  energized 


Fiscal  Year 

1952 

Fiscal  Year 

.  .  .  1953 . 

Fiscal  Year 

1954 

$100,000,000 

162,724,175 

$  50,000,000 
117,296,364 
30,000,000 

0  95,000,000 

32,296,364 

232,T^I-,175 

-117,296,364 

I97?296,36ir 

-32,296,364 

127 , 296,364' 

-7,296,364 

165,425,611 

165,000,000 

120,000,000 
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atout  1,335»000  miles  of  distribution  lines  providing  electric  service 
to  approximately  4,119,000  rural  consumers. 


(2)  Increase  of  $14,324,000  in  rural  telephone  loans;  In  1920,  3^.7 
percent  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  had  telephone  service.  In 
1950,  the  percentage  was  only  3S.3»  During  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  farms  with  telephone  service  was  reduced  from  2,498,493  2,059»474. 

The  demand  for  telephone  loans  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  of 
March  I3 ,  1953*  there  were  477  loan  applications  on  hand  totaling 
$94,125,000.  It  is  estimated  that  outstanding  applications  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  1954  will  total  at  least  $100,000,000  and  in  all  proba,bility , 
applications  received  during  the  year  will  approximate  an  additional 
$50,000,000.  Tho  195^  loan  program  of  $50,000,000  represents  a  minimum 
program  and  would  provide  for  about  I60  loans. 


The  status  of  loan  funds  for  1952,  1953 »  1954  is  shown  below; 


Fiscal  year 

1952 


Fiscal  year 

1953 


Fiscal  year 

1954 


Loan  authorization  .  $25,236,718 

Carryover  from  prior  year  16,2.45,000 

Amount  available  for 

loans  .  41,481,718 

Carryover  into  subsequent 

year .  -476,000 

Loan  program  .  41,005,718 


^  $35,000,000 
476,000 

35,476,000 

T5,^76,000 


$50,000,000 


50,000,000 


50,000,000 


^  Includes  $9,000,000  in 
$25,000,000  contingent 


regular  authorization  and  $16,236,718  from 
authorization. 


^  Includes  $10,000,000  contingent  authorization, 

A  telephone  on  the  farm  is  far  more  than  a  convenience;  it  is  a  necessity. 
It  gives  the  farmer  a  vital  communication  link  with  farm  markets,  farm 
machinery  service  centers,  doctors,  hospitals  and  other  distant  services. 
At  the  close  of  1950,  more  than  60  percent  of  tho  farms  of  this  country 
wore  without  telephone  service.  Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that 
service  wa.s  much  poorer  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  In  the  face  of  de¬ 
creasing  farm  labor,  tho  need  for  adequate  communications  bcco.mes  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  By  March  I3,  1953,  loans  had  been  made  to  224  borrowers 
which  v;ill  provide  for  connecting  l60,386  new  rural  subscribers  and 
improve  service  for  an  additional  138,067  rural  subscribers. 
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The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  loans  in  accordance  v/ith  said  Act,  and  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  (a)  of  said  Act  as  follows: 

Rural  electrification  program,  [$50>000,000]  $95;000,000; 
and  rural  telephone  program,  [$25,000,000]  $50,00^000; 
and  additional  amounts  not  to  exceed  [$50,000',0b07 
$^0,000^000  for  the  rural  electrification  program 

1  Iand*^Tl0/0bb,000  for  the  rural  telephone  program,]  may 
be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  the 
extent  that  such  additional  amounts  are  required  during 
the  fiscal  year  [1953]  195^ ^  under  the  then  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  for  the  expediTious  and  orderly  development  of 

2  the  program,  and  distributed  in  any  State  or  Terr  it  oj/^^ 
in  addition  to"  tFe  surnTT/hich  such'S^te  may*" othar^se 
receive,  "except  tha^^noF  more  tha^”20  ^r*^*(^ntum  of  such 
addT^onal  "amoT^^^may  b e^Ti • 

The  first  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the  contingent 
borrowing  authorization  provided  in  the  1953  Act  for  the  rural  telephone 
program. 

The  second  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient  loan 
funds  in  particular  States  to  accomplish  the  electrification  loan  program  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  195^.  The  loan  authorization  of  $95^000^000  together 
with  the  estimated  carryover  of  $32,298,364,  may  not  permit  the  carrying  out  of 
the  total  planned  loan  program  of  $120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1954,  because 
subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  Section  3  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  as  amended  limit  the  amount  that  can  be  loaned  in  any  one  State.  In  some 
States,  under  the  allotment  formula,  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be  loaned  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  the  amount  required  to  meet  loan  needs.  In  recent  years 
contingent  loan  authorizations,  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  the  basic 
authorization,  were  provided  in  the  necessary  amount  to  increase  the  limitations 
in  States  where  urgently  needed  for  increasing  capacity  of  lines  and  facilities. 
Since  the  additional  amounts  were  subject  to  the  allotment  formula  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  provide  additional  borrowing  authorization  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  required  for  actual  lending.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
situation  in  1954,  it  is  proposed  that  the  contingency  funds  be  made  available 
directly  as  needed  in  the  various  States,  except  that  not 

more  than  20  percent  of  such  additional  amounts  may  be  loaned  in  any  one  State. 
On  this  basis,  a  contingent  authorization  of  $60,000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
basic  authorization  of  $95,000,000  is  required  to  meet  loan  needs  for  fiscal 
year  1954. 


(b)  Salcarios  and  ^:-qponsGa 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . .  02,290,000 

Hcduction  pursuant  to  Section  4ll  . . . . .  »>2,020 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953* *  1030'  for  195^  . .  $0, 237 ,98b 

Aevisod  ■budtn:Gt  ostinato,  195^  . . . . .  7 5  775*000 

Dccroasc  . .  »-»512,920 


.  suiUL'jiy  or  iiTOAriiS.^s  aed  oi!c:m3:is,  1954 

Occroaso  in  administration,  of  rural  oloctrif ication  program  8-1,172,265 

Increase  in  administration  of  rural  telephone  program  .  +659*285 

PAOJIXT  STATimOTT 


Proj  Gct 


1,  Administration  of  : 

Iltiral  ~!lcctrif ication  : 
Program . . 

(a)  Loan  activities 

(b)  Hn^ginooring  acti-: 

vitios . : 

(c)  Operations  acti-  ! 

vitios  . . 

(d)  Auditing  activi-  ; 

ties . : 

2,  Administration  of  ; 

Ibiral  Tclophono  Program} 

(a)  Loan  activities  , : 

(b)  lUnginoering  acti-; 

vitios  . . 

(c)  Operations  acti-  ; 

vitios  . . : 

(d)  Auditing  acti-  ; 

vitios . 

• 

Unobligated  bculanco . : 

Total  available  or  ; 

Gstimeato . ...oS 

Iloduction  pursuant  to  ; 
Section  4ll  . . ; 

TotoA  appropriation  or  ( 
estimate 


1952 

1953 

( estimated) 

.  Increase 

or 

Do crease 

1954 

Pcvlesd 
( estimated) 

06,630,650 

(897,731) 

I 

C’6, 067, 265 
(674,836)3 

-01,172,265(1) 

(-145,009) 

$4,895,000 

(529.827) 

(2,284,355) 

(2,053,620); 

: 

(2,6l9,2i4): 

(-448,247) 

(1,605,373) 

(2,503,467) 

(-472,735) 

(2,146,479) 

(945,097) 

(719.595)* 

(-106,274) 

(613,321) 

1,584,182 

(804,664) 

2,230,715  ; 
(825,849): 

+659,285(2) 

(+146,327) 

2,SSO,000 

(972,176) 

(644,785) 

(559,399)! 

(+280,264) 

(1,239.663) 

(41,832); 

(235,910); 

(+115,708) 

(355,618) 

(92,901); 

• 

(159,557)* 

(+112,986)  ; 

(312,543) 

70,168  : 

• 

—  ^ 

8,285,000 

• 

• 

8,287,980  : 

-512,980 

7,775.000 

,  ,  , 

• 

• 

+2,020  : 

8,285,000  J 

• 

• 

8,290,000  : 
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DE  CREASE 


(l)  The  estimates  Include  a  decrease  nf  $1,172,26^  under  the 
project^  ^^Administration  of  the  Rural  Electr if Ica^tion 

Program'* . 

As  a  result  of  a  smaller  loan  program  for  fiscal  year  195^» 
and  hy  placing  Increa.sed  reliance  on  "borrowers  to  prepare 
their  area  coverage  surveys,  loan  applications  and  plans 
for  extension  of  service  to  unservod  farms  Virith  a  very 
minimum  -of  assistance  from  REA,  it  will  "be  possl'ble  to 
eliminate  a'bout  one-third  of  the  field  loan  staff. 

A  reduction  of  nearly  onc-fourtli  of  the  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  will  "bo  possl'ble  'by  placing  increased  rosponsi'billt:/ 
with  the  "borrowers  for  planning  their  systems,  developing 
standards,  making  studies  of  technical  engineering  pro'blems, 
as  v.rcll  as  supervising  the  construction  and  technical 
operations  of  their  systems. 

As  a',  result  of  placing  greater  reliance  on  "borrov/ers  for  the 
conduct  of  their  operations,  it  is  possl'ble  to  curtail  a'bout 
onc-fifth  of  the  REA  staff  engaged  in  power-use  programs  and 
spoci:'‘.llzed  management  assistance  activities  on  matters  such 
as  power  procurement,  insurance,  la,hor  roletiors,  operating, 
"budgets,  as  well  as  the  discontinuance  of  the  mama  zinc,  Rural 
Electrification  Fews. 

A  further  extension  of  the  CPA  audit  program  under  which  a'bout 
200  additional  horrowers  will  "bo  reoulrcd  to  engage  certified 
pu'blic,  accountants  to  perform  annual  opercutione  audits  is 
contemplated.  ■  The  treonsfer  of  these  additional  horrowers  to  . 
the  CPA  program.,  together  with  a  reduction  in  the  num.her  of 
construction  fiudits,  will  make  possible  a  reduction  of  about 
one-fifth  in  the  electrification  audit  staff, 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(2)  An  increase  of  0639<285>  under  the  pro joot ■  ^Administration  of  the  Rural 


Telephone  Program^  composed  of: 


(a)  An  increase  of  foj^  loan  activities 9  This  increase  is 

necessary  for  a  lending  pr ogVani'  of  ”50 , 000 j 000  for  the  fiscal  year 
'^95h>  s^nd  to  meet  the  graving  volitme  of  r/orlc  in  enabling  borrowers 
to  meet  the  conditions  for  the  first  advance  of  loan  funds*  The 
proposed  loan  prograra  represents  an  increase  of  ''.)ll;,52l|.,OCX}  over  the 
planned  program  for  1953 • 


I'.;any  major  problems  not  encountered  in  the  electrification  program 
are  involved  in  making  a  telephone  loane  liany  loans  are  made  to 
coiapanies  already  operating  in  the  telephone  field  ’.;ith  diverse 
patterns  of  operation*  State  commission  approvals  are  required  and 
agreements  for  inter- connections  with  other • telephone  companies  are 
needed*  Appraisal -6f  applications  from  companies  already  in  the 
telephone  business  requires  extensive  field  ’'orki  Problems  in  acqui¬ 
sitions,  refinancing  Outstanding  obligations,  and  incorporation  and 
merging  of  existing ’ companies  are  encountered* 

During  1952. and  earlier  ye3.rs,  most  of  the  loan  money  was  obligated 
initially  imder  loan  allocations  in  order  to  give  assurance  to  a 
telephone  company  tliat  a  loan  n'ould  be  made -if  necessary  conditions 
were  satisfied,  such  as  the  incorporation  and  merging  of  existing 
companies  and  the  signing  up  of  subscribers  to  determine  the  market 
for  telephone-  service*  As  a  consequence,  the  processing  of  prior 
year  allocations  into  loan  contracts  makes  a  substantial’  r/orkload 
in  succeeding  years  *  3y  the  end  of  1953»  i't  is  anticipated  tliat 
iinprovements  in  procedure  and  teclmiques  as  ivell  as  the  solving  of 
many  of  the  early  problems  will  make  possible  in  most  instances  a 
simultaneous  loan  allocation  and  loan  contract,  materially  reducing 
the  uiiit  ti’me  to  process  a  loan  application*  The  195^  esthaates 
contemplate  processing  a  loan  application,  through  allocation  and 
loan  contract  sta^ge.,  in  about  JO  percent  of  the  time  required  during 
fiscal  year  1955 •  - 

After  a  loan  is  approved  by  the  .-.Administrator,  considerable  time 
must  be  spent  in  working  with  the  borrower  to  meet  the  loan  condi¬ 
tions  prerequisite  to  the  first  advance  of  funds*  Before  funds  are 
released,  determinations  must  be  made  on  many  items,  such  as  the 
satisfactory  execution  of  loan  and  security  documents,  the  bonding 
and  designating  of  officers  'authorised  to  sign  loan-  fund  requisitions, 
satisfactory  depositories,  approvals  by  State  regulatory  bodies  and 
certificate^  of  necessity  where  required,  and  insurance  requirements* 
During  1952  much  of  the  procedui’e  and  administrative  technique  was 
still  new'  and  many  problems  were  encountereki*  Increased  know-how 
and  perfection  of  procedures,  coupled  with  development  of  better 
v/orking  relationships  v/ith  regulatory  bodies,  are  expected  to  reduce 
the  unit  tirae  for  this  work  by  25  percent  during  1953  &^d  impro've- 
ments  in  fi.scal  year  195^4  Q-re  expected  to  re  .lUce  further  the  unit 
time  by  over  one-third*  This  factor  has  been  taken  into  account  in 
the  estimate 
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Data  pertaining  to  wc-rkloa.d:' 


1952  Actual 
RunlDcr 


1953  Estimated 
ITunlDer 


195^  Estimated 
RunEer 


Loans  approved .  96 

Loan  contracts  processed  for 

first  advance  .  73 


Amount  of  loans  approved  ...  $4l, 005*713 


120 


160 


127 


190 


$35,476,000 


$50,000,000 


("b)  An  increase  of  $280,264  for  engineering  activities.  This  increase  is 
reouired  to  handle  the  increasinf'^  workload  in  post-loan  and  construction 
on^inoerinfc  activities,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  niimher  of  construc¬ 
tion  projects  will  more  than  double  from  1953  to  195^» 


Post-loan  en'mincerine^  rcauires  v/orkin^  with  the  borrowers  in  review  and 
approval  of  proposed  eni'^ineerin/^  services.  Determinations  must  be  made 
as  to  the  edeauac;^  of  desiimn  of  proposed  construction  projects.  Con¬ 
tracts  and  enf'inecrin^  cost  estimates  must  bo  reviewed.  Technical  advice 
and  assistance  is  v:iven  to  the  borrower’s  enfrineer  in  meeting  REA  stand¬ 
ards  in  project  design,  area  coverage  design,  plans  and  specifications 
for  obtaining  bids  and  letting  contracts.  During  the  fiscal  vear  1953 1 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  time  reouired  by  REA  engineers  on  each  project 
can  be  reduced  by  more  than  40  percent.  These  estimates  contemplate  a 
further  reduction  in  the  time  required  per  project  during  fiscal  year 
195^  by  almost  another  30  percent  below  those  for  1953 • 


Construction  v/ill  reach  major  proportions  through  1953  195^  v/ith 

a  resulting  heavy  incre8.se  in  workload  in  telephone  engineering  activi¬ 
ties,  To  e.ssure  conformance  to  loan  reouirements  and  proper  con¬ 
struction  standards,  construction  contracts,  as  well  as  contracts 
entered  into  by  borrowers  for  purchase  of  poles,  conductor  and  mater¬ 
ials,  are  subject  to  REA  roviev;  and  approval.  Field  checks  on  con¬ 
struction  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  dcterm.ine  that  it  conforms 
to  standards,  and  periodic  reports  of  the  borrower's  supervising 
engineer  are  reviewed  to  dcterm.ine  progress  as  well  as  problems 
encountered.  On  completion  of  construction,  the  borrower's  engineer 
me.kes  a  complete  inspection  and  inventory  of  the  facilities  as  con¬ 
structed  which  is  subject  to  spot-check  and  approval  by  an  REA  field 
engineer.  By  the  end  of  1953 »  anticipated  that  m^any  of  the 

problem.s  in  construction  will  be  overcome,  thereby  perm^itting  a 
25-perccnt  reduction  in  REA  engineering  time  per  project  in  1953  s-s 
compared  with  1952,  A  further  reduction  in  the  time  per  unit  is  con¬ 
templated  in  195^*  thus  reducing  the  tine  required  per  construction 
project  by  20  percent  below  thp.t  for  1953* 


In  the  following  workload  data,  it  should  be  pointed  out  th-at  the 
post-loan  projects  and  construction  projects  include  only  such  work 
on  new  loans;  engineering  vrork  necessary  in  the  case  of  loans  made 
to  supplement  existing  projects  is  relatively  slight  at  the  post-loan 
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and  construction  staf^-es,  and  has  been  e:-cc-luded  f'rora  the  data  pertaining 
to  V'.'orkload#  Engineering  '..-ork  for  such  supoleraental  amounts  is  re- 
flect'-d  in  the  figures  for  pre-loan  projects,  hov;ever.  This  t  pe  of 
presentation  ^aost  adequately  reflects  the  res..!  -workload  significance 
of  the  various  elements.  This  observation  is  made  to  indicate  tlmt 
the  planned  program  for  195-^!-  contemplates  a  reduction  in  the  backlog 
of  telephone  engineeriiig  i.^ork. 

Data  pertaining  to  -  orkload:  ’ 


1952  Actual 

1953  Estimated 

l^^li  Estimated 

Number 

Number 

Nuraber 

Pre-loan  projects 

96 

120 

160 

Post-loan  projects  (v/eighted) 

(excludes  supplemental  loans) 

55 

110 

140 

Construction  projects  (weighted) 

(excludes  supplemental  loans)  25 

65 

0 

-4- 

Total  construction  projects 

underv/ay  ..o. 

Ii-O 

160 

260 

;)  An  increase  of  7119,706 

operations 

activities.  The 

increase  is 

required  to  handle  the  additional  -..'orkload  resulting  from'  an  increase 


in  nuraber  of  borrowers  operating  Rlbi-f inanced  systems  frora  an  esti¬ 
mated  66  at  the  end  of  1933  'to  an  estimated  175  "the  end  of  195^ 
and  to  process  adijunces  of  funds  0}i  an  estiiaated  337  loans  in  195^ 
as  compared  to  an  estimated  175  loans  in  1953* 

Fiscal  year  195U  represent  the  first  year  of  the  telephone  pro¬ 

gram  in  v/hich  a  large  nuiiiber  of  borro-v/ers  will  lie  in  operation 
throughout  the  year.  A  large  and  grOT/ing  number  of  these  borrO'Tors 
will  be  nev;  systems  entering  for  the  dirst  tiice  into  tliis  complex 
business,  an.d  many  of  the  existing  companies  w'ill  encounter  opera¬ 
tions  problems  of  much  greater  sco  e  and  cojaplexity  than  those, 
experienced  in  the  past.  REh  proposes  to  ■  ,ork  with  telephone  bor- 
roivers  on  a  selective  basis  of  need  in  the  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  such  matters  as  personnel  selection  and  training,  rate 
schedules,  insurance,  purchase  of  aum.iliary  equipment,  budgeting 
and  financial  forecasting,  a-nd  general  business  operations.  Every 
effort  v/ill  be  made  to  achieve  econoruies  in  tliis  phase  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  program  through  the  development  of  operw.tions  procedural 
manuals  and  standards  so  tlia.t  operatioxis  assistance  to  individual 
borroiTers  can  be  held  to  a  minimu 

Advances  of  loan  funis  to  borro’wers  are  controllod  through  a  master 
budget  representing  a  breal'dovm  of  locji  and  equity  funds  on  the  basis 
of  the  purposes  for  T'hich  a  loan  is  made.  Changes  of  purpose  are 
required  from  thae  to  time  wk.ich  may  affect  feasibility,  quality  of 
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service,  legal,  or  policy  matters.  Funds  are  encumbered  on  the  basis  of 
approved  contracts  and  cost  estimates.  Advances  of  funds  are  made  to  the 
borrower  against  these  encumbrances  on  receipt  of  requisitions.  Improvements 
in  unit  time  will  make  it  possible  to  handle  the  increased  workload  in  this 
activity  with  a  far  less  than  proportionate  increase  in  staff. 

Data  pertaining  to  workload: 


1952  Actual 

1953  Esti¬ 
mated 

1954  Esti¬ 
mated 

Borrowers  oi^erating  REA-financed 
facilities  . . . . . . 

2 

66 

175 

$60,000,000 

Advance  of  funds,  annual . 

$7,641,349 

$25,000,000 

Advance  of  funds,  cumulative 

$7,797,217 

$32,797,217 

$92,797,217 

Advance  of  funds  (number  of  loans) 

80 

175 

337 

Amount  of  cumulative  loans  . 

$82,260,718 

$117,736,718 

$167,736,718 

Nimiber  of  cumulative  loans  . 

211 

331 

491 

Unadvanced  loan  funds  . 

$74,463,501 

$84,939,501 

$7^^939,501 

(d)  An  increase  of  $112,986  for  auditing  activities.  The  increase  is  needed 
to'  handle  a  "sharp  increase^in  iristaTlation"  and*  operations  audits  during 
195^  as  a  result  of  the  increased  niomber  of  loans  to  be  approved  in  195^ 
and  the  greater  number  of  construction  projects  reaching  completion. 

Installation  audits  are  required  for  all  new  borrowers  after  execution  of 
the  loan  contract  and  before  any  funds  are  advanced  for  construction.  In 
the  case  of  existing  commercial  telephone  companies,  the  auditor  makes  a 
modified  balance  sheet  audit  to  disclose  any  adverse  financial  condition 
which  might  affect  the  security  of  the  loan.  At  the  same  time,  any  account¬ 
ing  records  necessary  to  conform  to  the  System  of  Accounts  prescribed  by  the 
regulatory  body  having  jirrisdiction  in  the  State  are  installed.  In  the  case 
of  telephone  cooperatives,  the  auditor  sets  up  membership  records  and  REA 
loan  account  records  and  other  necessary  accounts  and  instructs  the  borrower’s 
personnel  in  maintenance  thereof.  If  the  cooperative  has  acquired  an  operat¬ 
ing  telephone  property  as  a  nucleus  of  its  organization,  a  modified  balance 
sheet  audit  is  made  as  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  telephone  company.  In  the 
case  of  Installation  audits  of  both  commercial  and  cooperative  telephone 
organizations,  it  has  been  the  experience  that  because  of  the  lack  of  account¬ 
ing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  borrowers*  personnel,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
auditor  to  spend  considerable  time  instructing  the  borrowers'  personnel.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  over-all  time  required  for  each  audit  will  be  re¬ 
duced  nearly  10  percent  during  1953*  The  number  of  installation  audits  is 
expected  to  increase  from  100  in  fiscal  year  1953  to  l40  in  fiscal  year  195^ ♦ 

As  the  result  of  further  improvements  in  techniques  and  procedures,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  over-all  time  required  for  installation  audits 
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in  fiscal  year  195^  Tae  reduced  still  further  —  as  much  as  15 

percent  helov;  the  time  required  in  fiscal  year  1953® 

Construction  audits  are  required  principally  to  review  and  verify 
entries  on  th^  horrox^er’s  records  as  to  transactions  affecting  the 
R3A  construction  funds  and  'to  determine,  in  general,  the  adequacy 
of  accounting  procedures  and  practices »  Tlie  audit  is  recjuired 
before  final  payments  are  made  to  the  contractors  and  engineer  to 
verify  Toa^nnents  made  to  them*  On  completion  of  the  audit,  the  hor- 
rovrer  may  requisition  the  necessary  loan  funds  for  final  payment 
to  contractors  and  its  engineer..  The  first  construction  audits  in 
the  telephone  program  during  fiscal  year  1953  e:xpected  to  total 
about  52«  In  195-!-»  the  number  of  construction  audits  is  expected 
to  remain  substantially  the  same  and  a  reduction  of  over  10  percent 
in  the  over-all  time  required  per  audit  is  expected*  An  audit  of 
construction  funds  is  performed  for  all  RdA-financed  construction 
projects,  either  by  making  a  construction  audit  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  operations  audits*.  As  the  number  of  borrowers  re¬ 
ceiving  operations  audits  increases,  the  number  of  construction  audits 
performed  in  conjunction  vrith  operations  audits  increases^  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  tlierefore,  that  the  construction  audit  vrorkload  xdll 
increase  sharply  from  1953  195^J  this  increase  is  reflected  in 

the  increase  for  operations  audits* 

To  protect  the  security  of  the  Government  *  s  loan,  an  annual  audit 
is  required  of  all  operating  borrovrers*  records.  All  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  borrowers  are  required  to  employ  certified  public  accoxmtants 
to  audit  their  general  accoxmtso  Until  it  is  determined  that  a  bor¬ 
rower  is  firmly  established  and  that  the  secxirity  for  the  Government's 
loan  can  be  adequately  protected  throu^  an  axidit  of  the  borrower's 
accoxints  by  certified  public  accoxmtants,  the  audit  is  made  by  the 
REA  audit  staff*  The  a’ldit  involves  the  verification  of  balances  in 
all  asset  and  liability  accounts,  determination  as  to  the  adequacy 
and  accuracy  of  all  revenue  and  expense  accounts,  verification  tlaat 
all  knoxim  transactions  have  been  recorded  on  the  books,  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  accounting  procedui*es  and  practices*  It  also 
includes  an  audit  of  special  construction  funds  to  determine  that  such 
funds  have  been  expended  in  accordance  vdth  contractual  agreements. 
Only  eight  sxich  axodits  x-jere  required  in  fiscal  year  1952.  In  fiscal 
year  19539  this  number  is  expected  to  rise  to  fifty.  In  fiscal  year 
195^  it  is  estimated  tiiat  approximately  106  axxdits  will  be  required* 
By  fiscal  year  195^+*  it  is  expected  that  the  overfall  time  reouired 
for  each  audit  can  be  reduced  about  15  percent  belov;  the  time 
presently  required* 
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Data  pertaining  to  workload; 


1952  Actual 

1953  Estimated 

195 Estimated 

ilnmber 

lituAef 

ilumber 

Dorrov/ers  requiring 

installa-  ' 

tion  audits  . 

, 0 ... .  83 

100  , 

i4o 

Borrowers  requiring 

construe- 

tion  audits  . . 

.  0 

5S 

50 

Borrowers  requiring  operations  , 

audits  . . . . . . 

50 

106 

Estimates  for  administrative  expenses  are  closely  tied  to  measurable  v/orkload 
units,  related  to  time  factors  required  to  perform  tloose  units o 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  195^  estimates  are  based  on  substantial 
projected  reductions  in  the  time  needed  to  perform  the  various  units  of 
worko  These  time  reductions  are  in  addition  to  similar  efficiencies  already 
being  realized  in  1953‘> 

This  is  made  possible  e.s  experience  is  gained  in  handling  the  telephone 
program,  and  by  constant  efforts  to  streamline  and  simplify  procedure So 
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•  Loan  Authorizations  | 

Electrification  Program  ,  ' 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  (authorization  to  borrow  from 
-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)*....*^...*.#.. 'a/  i|50, 000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1954«»*«* . . . .  a/  135«OO0«OOO 

Increase  in  loan  authorization.#. . .  b/  /85> 000,000 

a/  Excludes- contingent  authorizations  of  150,000,000  in  1953# 

and  $60,000,000  proposed  for  1954*  ■  *  • 

^  Due  to  carryover  of  prior  year  balances,  the  1953  program  was 
^165 #000, 000;  therefore,  the  1954  Budget  is  a  decrease  of 


■  ■  $30#  000, 000  in  tha,  planned  program. 

f 

Telephone  Program  ,  .  ,  .  . 

Appropriation  Act,' 1953  (authorization’ to  borrow  from 

Secretary  of- the:  Treasury).. £/  $35.#000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . ...| . .  65.000.000 

Increase  in  loan  a’uthorization...-. /30, 000, 000 


c/  Includes  contingent  authorization  of  $10,000,000  used  in  1953* 

^  Due  to  carryover  of  prior  year  balances  of  $476,000  used  in  1953, 
,,  the  increase  in  the  planned  program  in  1954  is  $29,524,000. 

.  \  PROJECT  statement 

^  (on  the  basis  of  planned  loan  programs) 


• 

Project  :  1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1954 

(estimated ) 

• 

Loan  Authorization  : 

1.  Rural  elect ri-  : 

fication  loans. : $165, 425, 811 

2.  Rural  tele-  : 

phone  program. . :  41*005.718 

$165,000,000 

35.476.000 

$-30,000, 000(1) 

^.29,324,000(2), 

$135,000,000 

65.000,000 

•  • 

•  ♦ 

Total  loans....:  206.431.529:  200.476.000 

-476,000 

200.000.000 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

A  net  cecrease  of  $476,000  in  loan  activities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Decrease  of  ;ip3 0.000. 000  in  rural  electrification  loans:  A  loan  program 

of  $135,000,000  is  planned,  for  1954.  A  loan  program  of  $165,000,000  is 
estimated  for  1953  consisting  of  the  1953  authorization  of  $50,000,000 
and  use  of  $115,000,000  of  the  carryover  balance  of  loan  authorizations 
from  fiscal  year  1952. 
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By  June  30,  1932  electrification  borrowers  numbering  over  1,000  had 
extendeci  central  station  electric  service  to  3*769,426  farms  and  other 
rural  consumers.  As  of  the  same  date,  estimates  based  on  the  1950 
census  indicate  that  4,740,849,  or  88.1  percent,  of  all  farms  in  the 
United  States  were  receiving  central,  station  electric  service.  Tliis 
contrasts  with' the  10.9  percent  receiving  service  in^ 1935  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  began.'  '  The’ 4^186,655,013  in  loan  applications  on  hand  as  of 
Dec^nber  12j  1952' is  indicative  of  the  continued  large  demand  for  loans* 


The  status  of  electrification  loan  funds  for  1952, 
shown  below ; 


and  1954  is 


Fiscal  year 
1952 

Loan  authorization. . . $100, 000, 000 

Carryover  from  prior  year..  ..082^224x17^ 
Amount  available  for  loans.... 282, 724,175 
Carryover  into  subsequent 

year .. . . . .... ....... ... . .  .  ...  .  .^ll?, 298. 364 

Loan  program.................  165,425,811 


Fiscal|year 

$  50,000,000 
112*228^^ 

167,298,364 

165,000,000 


Fiscal  year 

W5, 000, 000 
_2^^8^64 

13^7,298,364 

135,000,000 


From  1945  to  1952,  power  requirements  of  REA  borrowers  increased  from 
less  than  2|  billion  kwh  to  over  12  billion  kv/h  and  fit  is  expected  that 
by  1955,  power  requirements  will  exceec  19  billion  iWh  and  much  of  the 
increase  must  be  provided  through  REA  loans.  As  of  June  30,  1951,  an 
estimated  1,291,660  farms  and  other  rural  establishi^ents  were  not  yet  ■ 
receiving  central  .station  electric  service  and  it  iis  ejqaected  that  an 
additional  100,000  establishments  will  be  requiring  service  in  the  next 
four  years  through  population  growth  and  e>cten3ion  of  industrial  activi¬ 
ties  into  rural  areas.  Loans  approved . through  fiscal  year  1952  on  which 
construction  had  not  yet  been  completed  and  estimated  loans  to  be  made 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1953  will  provide  for  connection  of  approxi¬ 
mately  534,500  of  these  consumers.  It  is  essential -that  the  remaining 
unelectrified  farms  in  this  country  receive  central  station  service  as 
Soon  as  possible  and  that  the  increasing  power  requirements  of  all. 
farms  be  met. 


The  loan  program  of  1135,000,000  planned  for  1954  will  provide  for  con¬ 
nection  of  '  approximately  64,000  consumers,  for  heavyiiig  up  existing 
facilities,  and  for  generation  and  transmission  facilities  necessary 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  more  power  for  agricultural  production. 

funds  loaned  to  borrowers  are  advanced  only  as  needed  to  meet  construc¬ 
tion,  labor  material  costs.  Electrification  funds  estiinated  to  be 
advanced  amount  to  i$195 , 000, 000  in  1953  and  will  amount  to  $170,000,000 
in  1954*  The  construction  program  contemplated  by  these  advances  will 
result  in  an  additional  70,000  miles  of, lines  energized  in  1953  and 
55,000  miles  in  1954  providing  service  to  approximately  200,000  new 
consumers  in  1953  and  150,000  in  1954.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1954,  REA- financed  systems  will  have  energized  about  1,335,000  miles 
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of  distribution  lines  providing  electric  service  to  approximately 
4,119,000  rural  consumers. 

(2)  Increase  of  a&29.524.000  in  rural  telephone  loans;  In  1920,  36*7 
percent  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  had  telephone  service.  In 
1950,  the  percentage  was  only  38.3 •  During  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  farms  with  telephone  service  was  reduced  from  2,498,493  to  2,059,474* 
The  demand  for  telephone  loans  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that'  as  of 
November  28,  1952  there  were  4^5  loan  applications  on  hand  totaling 
^90,017,937.  It  is  estimated  that  outstanding  applications  at  the 
beginning- of  fiscal  year  1954  will  total  at  least  ^100,000,000  and  in 
all  probability,:  applications  received  during  the  year  will  approxi¬ 
mate  an  additional  $50,000,000.  The  1954  loan  program  of  $65,000,000 
represents  a  minimum  program  and  would  provide  for  about  200  loans. 

The  status  of  loan  funds  for  1952,  1953  and  1954  is  shown  below: 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  year 

i25k.„ 


Loan  authorization........  ^$25,236,718  ^<^35,000,000 

Carryover  from  prior  year..  16,245.000  476.000 

Amount  available  for  loans..  41,481,716  35,476,000 

Carryover,  into  subse¬ 
quent  year....... . .  -476.000  -■  - 


$65,000,000 


65,000,000 


Loan  program... . .  41,005,718  35,476,000  -65,000,000 


a/  Includes  $9,000,000  in  regular  authorization  and  $16,236,718  from 
$25,000, 000  contingent  authorization. 

^  Includes  $10,000,000  contingent  authorization. 


To  produce  food  and  fiber  for  the  nation’s  needs  efficiently  arid  economi¬ 
cally,  the  farmer  must  have  fast,  dependable  communication.  A  telephone 
on, the  farm  is  far  more  than  a  convenience;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
It  gives  the  farmer  a  vital  communication  link  with  farm  markets,  farm 
machinery  service  centers,  doctors,  hospitals  and  other  distant  serv¬ 
ices.  At  the  close  of  1950,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  farms  of  this 
country  were  without  telephone  service.  Even  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  service  was  much  poorer  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  As  the  demand 
for  agricultural  production  continues  high  in  the  face  of  decreasing 
farm  labor,  the  need  for  adequate  communications  becomes  increasingly 
important.  By  June  30,  1952,  loans  had  been  made  to  I90  borrowers 
which  will  provide  for  connecting  135,831  new  rural  subscribers  and 
improve  service  for  an  additional  115,219  rural  subscribers.  There 
were  32  construction  projects  underway  with  65  more  well  along  towards 
construction. 


CHiiNGEs  IN  Language 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

LOAN  authorizations  | 

I 

For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  ^d  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  7  thereof |  to  bo  borrowed 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in,  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  (a)  of  said  Act  ks  follows: 

Rural  electrification  program«  _/l50. OOOiOQQ7 S135 . 000,000; 
and  rural  telephone  program,  /i2 5.000. odo7s6 5.000. 000 1 
and  additional  amounts  not  to  exceed  ^5p,  000, 00^ 
ii^0.00Q,QQ0  for  the  rural  electrification  program 

1  :tf)10, 000, 000  for  the  rural  telephone!  programj7®ay 
be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  the 
extent  that  such  additional  amounts  are  required  during 
the  fiscal  year  /i9537l954i  under  the  then  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  for  the  expeditious  and  orderly  tk®v©lop®6nt  of 

2  the  program,  and  distributed  in  any  State  or  Territory, 
in  addition  to  the  sums  which  such  State  may  otherwise 
receive,  except  that.  not_more  than  20  perjeentuin  nf  such 
additional  amounts  may  be  distributed  to  hiy  one  State* 

i 

The  first  change  in  language  is  for  the, purpose  df  deleting  the  con¬ 
tingent  borrowing  authorization  provided  in  the  1^53  Act  for  the 

rural  telephone  program.  I 

•  ?  .  ’  - 

\ 

The  second  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  Of  provd-ding  sufficient 
loan  funds  in  particular  States  to  accomplish  the  blectrification  loan 
program  considered  necessary  for  1954«  The  loan  authorization  of 
^135 >000, 000  will  not  provide  for  the  total  planned  loan  program  of 
^135>000,000  for  fiscal  year  1954>  because  subsections  (c),  (d)  and 
(e)  of  Section  3  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  o^  1936  as  amended 
limit  the  amount  that  can  be  loaned  in  any  one  State.  In  some  States, 
under  the  allotment  formula,  the  maximum  amoiuit  that^,  can  be  loaned  will 
be  less  than  the  amount  required  to  meet  loan  needs. |  In  recent  years 
additional  loan  authorizations,  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  the 
basic  authorization,  were  provided  in  the  necessary  amount  to  increase 
the  limitations  in  States  where  urgently  needed  for  increasing  capacity 
of  lines  and  facilities  and  for  generation  of  electricity  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  power  requirements  in  the  face  of  dimihishing  power 
supplies  relative  to  demand.  Since  the  additional  amounts  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  percentage  limitations  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  provide  additional  bor¬ 
rowing  authorization  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required  for  actual 
lending.  In  order  to  overcome  this  situation,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  contingency  funds  be  made  available  directly  as  needed  in  the 
various  States  over  and  above  their  allotments  under  the  j formula, 
except  that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  such  additional  amounts  may 
be  distributed  to  any  one  State.  On  this  basis,  a  contingent 
authorization  of  only  .ip60, 000, 000,  in  addition  to  the  basic  authori¬ 
zation  of  ;|135»000,000  is  required  to  meet  loan  needs  for  fiscal 
year  1954* 
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(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . .  18,290,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  'Section  All  . . . . .  -  2,020 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953»  and  base  for  1954. . .  8,287,980 

Budget  estimate,  1954  . . . . . . .  9.000.000 

Increase  . . . . . . .  /712,020 

summary  of  increases  and  decreases,  1954 

Decrease  in  administration  of  the  rural  electrification  pro¬ 
gram  due  to  savings  anticipated  to  be  effected  in  1954 . -^77,000 

Increase  for  administration  of  the  rural  telephone  program  for: 

Loan  activities . . . . . /220, 576 

Engineering  activities . . . . . /354, 680 ' 

Operations  activities. . . . .  /l 01, 875 

Auditing  activities . . . . . . .  /lll^  889 

PROJECT  statement 


Project 

1952 

1953  ;Increase  or 

(estimated ) ;  Decrease 

1954 

(estimated) 

1. Administration  of  Rural 

!  ^  - 

Electrification  Proe:ran $6,630,650 

$6,067,265  ;  *$77,000  (1) 

$5,990,265 

(a )  Loan  activities .... 

(b)  Engineering  activi- 

tn  eR .............. 

(897,731) 

(2,284,355) 

(2,503,467) 

(945,097) 

(674,836):  (-16,400) 

(2,053,620): /(-26, 025) 

(2,619,214):  (-34,575) 
(719,595); 

(658,436) 

(2,027,595) 

(2,584,639) 

(719,595) 

:(c)  Operations  activi¬ 
ties  .............  . 

(d)  Auditing  activities 
2. Administration  of  Rural 

Telephone  Program. .... 

(a )  Loan'  activities .... 

(b)  Engineering  activ¬ 

ities..  . . . 

1,584,162 

(804,664) 

(644>785) 

(41,832) 

(92.901) 

2,220,715  J  /789,020  (2) 
(825,849);;(/220,576) 

(959,399)1(^354,680) 

(235,910ii(A01,875)  . 
(199,557^:C/111,889) 

■  ■■■'  h 

3,009,735 

(1,046,425) 

(1,314,079) 

(337,785) 

(311,446) 

(c)  Operations  activi¬ 
ties  .............. 

(d)  Auditing  activities 

Unobligat  ed  balance ...... 

70,168 

Total' available  or 
estimate.. . . . 

8.285.000 

8.287.980  :  /712.020 

9.000.000 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

: 

2.020  :  ■ 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate . •....., 

8.265.000 

8.290.000  :  ■ 

increases  .\ND  DEG'RE/4SES  ■ . 


(1)  a‘  decreasie  of  |;7?. OOP  under’ the  pro,iect  •  ^'‘Adjninistration  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Prbgrlim^i^.  due  to  savings  anticipated  to  be  effected  in 

Through  its  policy  of  progressive  transfer  of  responsibilities  to.  borr- 
rowers,-  the  Rural. Electrification  administration  has  been  able  to 
administer  a  program  of  constantly  increasing  size  an^  scope  with  a 
comparatively  constant  staff,  w'hile  the  workload  and  responsibilities 
in  the  electrification  program  have  increased  many“.^ld  since  1941 »  hb 
average  employmenb  in  administering  the  program  increased  almost 


negligibly. 


During  the  1952  fiscal  year,  it  became  apparent  that  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  must  be  made  in  the  electric  program  staff-  3o|that  more  attention 
could  be  given  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  telefpone  program*  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Administration  was  reorganized,  effective  July  1,  1952,  as 
explained' previously  in' these  notes,  to  provide  al framework  for  trans¬ 
ferring  still  further  responsibility  to  electrification  borrowers  on  a 
sound  and  selective  basis. 


It  is  anticipated  that  in  1954  further  economies |can  be  effected  as  a 
result  of  this  reorganization  to  the  extent  of.  |f7,000.  The  estimate 
of  $5,9^0,265  for  1954  for  administration  of  thef electrification  program 
represents  the  absolute  minimum  staff  that  will  be  necessary  if  adequate 
security  is  to  be  maintained  for  nearly  two  billion  dollars  in  outstand¬ 
ing  rural  electrification  loans,  with  the  impact^  of  full  debt  service 
payments  due  to  occur  for  most  borrowers  in  the |years  immediately  ahead. 


Telephone  Program**  composed  of;  | 

(^)  An  increase  of  $220,576  for  loan  activities^  This  increase  is 
necessary  for  a  lending’ program  of  $65,000, 0C|)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954#  and  to  meet  the  growing  volume  of  work  in  enabling  borrowers 
to  meet  the  conditions  for  the  first  advance  pf  loan  funds.  The 
proposed  loan  program  represents  an.  increase. |5f  $29,524,000  over  the 
planned  program  for  1953  and  an  increase  of  ^123,994,282  over  the 
program  carried  out  in  1952.  .  ^  .... 


Many  major  problems  not  encountered  in  the  electrification  program 
are  involved  in  fflaldng  a  telephone  loan.  Mar^  loans  are  made  to 
companies  already  operating  in  the  telephone  field  with  diverse 
patterns  of  operation.  State  commission  approvals  are  required  and 
agreements  for  inter-conhectiohs  with  other  tblephohe  companies  are 
needed.  Appraisal  of  applications  from  companies  already  in  the 
telephone  business,  requires  extensive  field  work,  t’roblems  in  acqui¬ 
sitions,  refinancing  outstanding  obligations,;  and  incorporation  and 
merging  of  existing  companies  are  ehcoimte'redf.' '  ,  '  .  ‘  ' 

During  1952  and  earlier  years,  most  of  the  Iqan  money  was  obligated 
initially  under  loan  allocations  in  order  to  ;give  assurance  to  a 
telephone  company  that  a  loan  would  be  made  if  necessary  conditions 
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were  satisfied,  such  as  the  incorporation  and  merging  of  existing 
companies  and  the  signing  up  of  subscribers  to  determine  the  market 
for  telephone  service#  As  a  consequence,  the  processing  of  prior 
year  allocations  into  loan  contracts  makes  a  substantial  workload 
in  succeeding  years#  By  the  end  of  1953»  it  is  anticipated  that 
improvements  in  procedure  and  techniques  as  well  as  the  solving  of 
many  of  the  early  problems  will  make  possible  in  most  instances  a 
simultaneous  loan  allocation  and  loan  contract,  materially  reducing 
the  unit  time  to  process  a  loan  application.  The  1954  estimates 
contemplate  processing  a  loan  application,  through  allocation  and 
loan  contract  stage,  in  about  70  percent  of  the  time  required 
during  fiscal  year  1953* 

After  a  loan  is  approved  by  the  Administrator,  considerable  time 
must  be  spent  in  working  with  the  borrower  to  meet  the  loan  condi¬ 
tions  prerequisite  to  the  first  advance  of  funds#  Before  funds  are 
released,  determinations  must  be  made  on  many  items,  such  as  the 
satisfactory  execution  of  loan  and  security  documents,  the  bonding 
and  designating  of  officers  authorized  to  sign  loan  fund  reqiii  sit  ions, 
satisfactory  depositories,  approvals  by  State  regulatory  bodies  and 
certificates  of  necessity  where  required,  and  insurance  requirements# 
During  1952  much  of  the  procedure  and  administrative  technique  was 
still  new  and  many  problems  were  encountered#  Increased  know-how 
and  perfection  of  procedures,  coupled  with  development  of  better 
working  relationships  with  regulatory  bodies,  are  e:>q)0cted  to  reduce 
the  unit  time  for  this  work  by  25  percent  during  1953  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  fiscal  year  1954  are  expected  to  reduce  further  the  unit 
time  by  over  one-third# 


Data  pertaining  to  workload; 


1952  Actual  1953  Estimated 
Number  Number 

1954  Estimated 
Number 

Loans  approved., 

120 

200 

Loan  contracts  processed  for 

1 

first  advance. 

127  i 

220 

amount  of  loans 

approved  #  #  # . #41, OO5 , 718 

#35,476,000 

#65,000, 000 

(b)  An  increase 

of  #354.680  for  en^ineerinR  activities. 

This  increase 

is  required  to  handle  the  increasing  workload  in  post-loan  and  con¬ 
struction  engineering  activities,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  construction  projects  will  more  than  double  from  1953  t-o  1954* 

Post-loan  engineering  requires  working  with  tho  borrowers  in  review 
and  approval  of  proposed  engineering  services.  Determinations  must 
be  made  as  to  the  adequacy  of  design  of  proposed  construction  projects. 
Contracts  and  engineering  cost  estimates  must  be  reviewed.  Technical 
advice  and  assistance  is  given  to  the  borrower's  engineer  in  meeting 
REA  standards  in  project  design,  area  coverage  design,  plans  and 
specifications  for  obtaining  bids  and  letting  contracts.  During 
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the  fiscal  year  1953»  it'  is  ^ticipated  that  the  time  required  by 
REA  engineers  on  each  project  can  be  reduced  by  more  than  40  percent# 
These  estimates  contemplate  a  further  reduction  in  the  time  required 
per  project  during  fiscal  year  1954  by  almost  another  30  percent 
below  those  for  1953# 

Construction  will  reach  major  proportions  through  1953  and  1954  with 
a  resulting  heavy  increase  in  workload  in  telephone  engineering  activ¬ 
ities.  To  assure  conformance  to  loan  requirements  and  proper  con¬ 
struction  standards,’  construction  contracts,  as  well  as  contracts 
entered  into  by  borrowers  for  purchase  of  poles,  conductor  and  mater¬ 
ials,  are  subject  to  REA  review  and  approval.  Field  checks  on 
construction  are  made  from  time  to  timefto  detemine  that  it  conforms 
to  standards,  and  periodic  reports  of  the  borrower’s  supervising 
engineer  are  reviewed  to  determine  progress  as  well  as  problems 
encountered.  On  completion  of  construction,  the  borrower’s  engineer 
makes  a  complete  inspection  and  invento|*y  of  the  facilities  as  con¬ 
structed  vrhich  is  subject  to  spot-checkf' and  approval  by  an  REA  field 
engineer.  By  the  end  of  1953 >  it  is  aniicipatec  that  many  of  the 
problems  in  construction  will  bo  overcome,  thereby  permitting  a 
25-percent  reduction  in  REA  engineering  time  per  project  in  1953  as 
compared  with  1952.  A  further  reduct ic^  in  the  time  per  unit  is  con¬ 
templated  in  1954,  thus  reducing  the  ti|ie  required  per  construction 
project  by  20  percent  below  that  for  19^3 • 

The  increase  also  provides  for  employment  of  critically  needed  speci¬ 
alists  to  study  and  develop  new  rural  telephone  equipment,  such  as 
radio  communication  devices,  more  effic|ent  inside  and  outside  plant 
for  rural  use,  and  central  office  switching  arrangements  upon  which 
extension  of  telephone  service  to  many  sparsely  populated  rural  areas 
largely  depends.  Practically  no  equipm^it,  materials,  or  construction 
standards  have  ever  been  developed  specifically  for  rural  telephone 
use.  Rural  telephone  systems  use  adaptations  of  equipment,  materials, 
and  standards  developed  for  urban  use.  Research  into  new  rural  tele¬ 
phone  equipment  will  be  done  under  contract.  Some  very  promising 
results  in  developing  equipment  tailored  Ito  rural  systems  are  already 
apparent  from  the  limited  work  which  has  l^een  done,  but  with  the  funds 
available  it  has  been  possible  only  to  scotch  the  surface  of  the 
possibilities  for  improvement.  It  is  imperative  that  further  work 
be  done  in  this  field  if  rural  telephone  borrowers  are  to  provide 
efficient  ana  reliable  area -wide  service  Qn  a  financially  sound  basis. 

une  of  the  critical  problems  in  the  telephpne  program  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  employing  qualifier  telephonic  engineers.  There  are 
practically  no  experienced  personnel  in  this  field  outside  of  the 
large  independent  telephone  companies  and  l|he  Bell  System.  Few  of 
their  employees  felt  inclined  to  accept  employment  in  the  rural 
telephone  program  in  its  early  stage,  probably  because  of  skepticism 
of  its  success  and  acceptance  by  the  telephone  industry  as  a  whole, 
how  that  the  program  is  moving  forward  in  maijor  strides,  it  is  possible 
to  secure  good  higher-grade  engineers.  This,  development  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  new  problem,  that  of  holding  such^  employees.  Many  of  these 
employees  are  gaining  valuable  experience  inj rural  telephony,  and 
already  many  of  them  have  received  offers  from  independent  rural 
t 
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companies  and  equipment  manufacturers  at  greater  salaries  than  the 
Government  can  offer.  It  is  expected  that  in  most  instances  these 
employees  will  remain  for  perhaps  two  years  in  order  to  absorb  the 
maximum  experience  benefits  available  to  them  through  the  program. 
To  provide  against  loss  of  continuity  of  experience  which  will  be 
needed  as  the  program  goes  forward,  REA  proposes  to. employ  8  prom¬ 
ising  trainee  engineers  in  the  lower  grades  for  a  six-month’s 
training  program.  In  the  early  days  of  rioral  electrification,  the 
trainee  program  proved  to  be  very  successful  and  today  many  impor¬ 
tant  positions  are  filled  by  former  trainees. 


Data  pertaining  to  workload: 


1952  Actual 
Number 

1953  Estimated 
Number 

1954  Estimated 
Number 

Pre-loan  projects . . 

no 

120 

200 

Post-loan  projects (v/eighted) 

55 

135  / 

240 

Construction  projects 

(weighted  )• . . 

25 

/ 

100  / 

220 

Total  construction  projects 
underway . . . 

40 

/ 

Zi-i  i . 

! 

>ion5  activities. 

340 

(c).An  increase  of  4^101,875 

for  operat 

The  increase 

required  to  handle  the  additional  workload  resulting  from  an  increase 
in  number  of  borrowers  operating  REA-financed  systems  from  an  esti¬ 
mated  66  at  the  end  of  1953  to  an  estimated  175  at  the  end  of  1954 
and  to  process  advances  of  funds  on  an  estimated  337  loans  in  1954 
as  compared  to  an  estimated  175  loans  in  1953 • 

Fiscal  year  1954  will  represent  the  first  year  of  the  telephone  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  a  large  number  of  borrowers  vrill  be  in  operation 
throughout  the  year.  A  large  and  growing  humber  of  these  borrowers 
will  be  new  systems  entering  for  the  first  time  into  this  complex 
business,  and  many  of  the  existing . companies  will  encounter  opera¬ 
tions  problems  of  much  greater  scope  and  Complexity  than  those  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  past.  REA  proposes  to  work  iWith  telephone  borrowers  on 
a  selective  basis  of  need  in  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to 
such  matters  as  personnel  selection  and  training,  rate  schedules, 
insurance,  purchase  of  auxiliary  equipment,  budgeting  and  financial 
forecasting,  ,and  general  business  operations.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  achieve  economies  in  this  phase  lof  the  telephone  program 
through  the  development  of  operations  procedural  manuals  and  stand¬ 
ards  so  that  operations  assistance  to  individiaal  borrowers  can  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 

Advances  of  loan  funds  to  borrowers  are  controlled  through  a  master 
budget  representing  a  breakdown  of  loan  and  equity  funds  on  the  basis 
of  the  purposes  for  which  a  loan  is  made.  Changes  of  purpose  are 
required  from  time  to  time  which  may  affect  feasibility,  quality  of 
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ser'/ice,  legal,  or  policy  matters.  Funds  are  encumbered  on  the  basis 
of  approved  contracts  and  cost  estimates.  Advances  of  funds  are  made 
td  the  borrower  against  these  encumbrances  on;  receipt  of  requisitions. 
Improvements  in  unit  time  will  make  it  possible  to  handle  the  increased 
workload  in  this  activity  with  a  far  less  than  proportionate  increase 
in  staff.  ■  I 

i. 

I  ''  '  ■ 

as  in' 'the  engineering  activities,  |t  is  difficult,  to  obtain  and  keep 
telephone  management  personnel.  T|  develop  a.  continuity  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  qualified  personnel  for  key  positions,  it  is  proposed  to 
employ  five  operations  trainees.  | 

I 

Data  pertaining  to  workload  j  I 


l£§2^c;^l  l^iUstiraated,  195Zt.  Estimated 


Borrowers  operating  RiSa- 


financed  facilities .  2  1 

s 

66 

175 

1 

Advance  of  funds,  annual... 7,641,^9 

ii^30,000,000 

.p60, 000, 000 

advance  of  funds, cumulative  '|7,797,2|L7 

337,797,217 

397,797,217 

Advance  of  funds  (number  | 

of  loans) . .  to  1 

amount  of  cumulative  loans. #82, 260, 71-8 

175 

337 

3117,736,716 

3182,736,718 

A 

Number  of  cumulative  loans,.  211  f 

331 

531 

Unadvanced  loan  funds, .... .#74,463,501 

379,939,501 

384,939,501 

(^)  An  increase  of  ijilll.889  for  auditing  activities.  The  increase  is 
needed  to  handle  approximately  twi^e  as  many  installation,  construction, 
and  operations  audits  during  1954  4s  a  result  of  the  increased  nxmiber 
of  loans  to  be  approved  in  1954  and  the  greater  nuinber  of  construction 
projects  reaching  completion.  I 

Ihstallation  audits  are  required  fol  all  new  borrawers  after  execution 
of  the  loan  contract  and  before  any! funds  are  advanced  for  construction. 
In  the  case  of  existing  commercial  telephone  companies,  the  auditor 
makes  a  modified  balance  sheet  auditi  to  disclose  any  adverse  financial 
’condition  which  might  affect  the  s security  of  the  loan.  At  the  same 
time,  any  accounting  records  necessa'^y  to  conform  to  the  System  of 
Accounts  prescribed  by  the  regulator]/'  body  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  state  are  installed.  In  the  cas^  of  telephone  copperatives,  the 
auditor  sets  up  membership  records  arid  REa  loan  account :  records  and 
'other  necessary  accounts  and  ins true tk  the  borrower’s  personnel  in 
maintenance  thereof.  If  the  cooperatfve  has  acquired  an  operating 
telephone  propez'ty  as  a  nucleus  of  iti  organization,  a  modified  bal¬ 
ance  .sheet  audit  is  made  as  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  telephone 
company.  In  the  case  of  installation  audits  of  both  commercial  and 
cooperative  telephone  organizations,  it  has  been  the  experience  that 
because  of  the  lack  of  accounting  knowleoge  on  the  part  of  borrowers’ 
personnel,  it  is  necessary  for  the  auditor  to  spend  considerable  time 
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instructing  the  borrowers*  personnel.  It'  is  anticipated  that  the 
over-all  time  required  for  each  audit  will  be  reduced  nearly  10 
percent  during  1953*  The  number  of  installation  audits  is  expected 
to  increase  from  100  in  fiscal  year  1953  to  160  in  fiscal  year  1954* 

AS  the  result  of  further  improvements  in  techniques  and  procedures, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  over-all  time  required  for  installation 
audits  in  fiscal  year  1954  will  be  reduced  still  further  --  as  much 
as  15  percent  below  the  time  required  in  fiscal  year  1953 • 

Construction  audits  are  required  principally  to  review  and  verify 
entries  on  the  borrower *s  records  as  to  transactions  affecting  the 
REA  construction  funds  and  to  determine,  in  general,  the  adequacy 
of  accounting  procedures  and  practices.  The  audit  is  required 
before  final  payments  are  made  to  the  contractors  and  engineer  to 
verify  payments  made  to  them.  Qn  completion  of  the  audit,  the  bor¬ 
rower  may  requisition  the  necessary  loan  funds  for  final  payment 
to  contractors  and  its  engineer.  The  first  construction  audits 
in  the  telephone  program  during  fiscal  year  1953  are  expected  to 
total  about  58.  In  1954>  the  number  of  construction  audits  is 
■  e:>qpected  to  increase  to  approximately  100  and  a  reduction  'Of  over 
10  percent  in  the  over-all  time  required  per  audit  is  expected. 

■  1- 

To  protect  the  security  of  the  Government *s  loan,  an  annual  audit 
is  required  of  all  operating  borrowers*  records.  All  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  borrowers  are  required  to  employ  certified  public  accountants 
to  audit  their  general  accounts.  Until  it  is  determined;  that  a  bor¬ 
rower  is  firmly  established  and  that  the  security  for  the  Government *s 
loan  can  be  adequately  protected  through' an  audit  of  th^  borrower*s 
acco'unts  by  certified  public  accountants,  the  audit  is  made-  by  the 
REa  audit  staff.  The  audit  involves  the  verification  of  balances  in 
all  asset  and  liability  accovints,  determination  as  to  the  adequacy 
and  accuracy  of  all  revenue  and  expense  accounts,  verification  that 
all  known  transactions  have  been  recorded  on  the-  books;^  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  accounting- procedures  and  practices.  It  also 
includes  an  audit  of  special  construction  funds  to  dejtermine  that' such 
funds  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  contractual  agreements. 
Only  eight  such  audits  were  required  in  fiscal  year  1952.  In  fiscal 
year  1953,  this  n'umber  is  expected  to  rise  to  fifty.'  In  fiscal  year 
1954,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  110  audits  swill  be  required. 

■  By  fiscal  year  1954,  it  is  expected/  that  the  over-all  time  required 
for  each  audit  can  be  reduced  about* 15  percent'  beloW  the  time 
presently  reqxiired.  .  I 

Data  pertaining  to  workload :  f 


1952  Actual 

1953  Estimated 

1954  Estimated 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Borrowers  requiring  installa¬ 
tion  audits.. . 

83 

100/ 

160 

Borrowers  requiring  construc¬ 
tion  audits . . . 

0 

58 

100 

Borrowers  requiring  operations 

audits . . . 

8 

50 

no 
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Estimates  for  administrative  expenses  are  closely  tied;  tomea^urable 
workload  units,  related  to ^tiine  factors  red,uired  to. -perform  tl  ose  units. 

AS  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  1954  estimates  are  based  or.  substan¬ 
tial  proj ect ed  reductiohs  in  the  time  heeded  to  perform  the  var:-  ous 
units  of  work. -  These  time  reductions  ^re' in  addition  to  similai  effi¬ 
ciencies  already  being  reallized  -  in  1^ 


This  is  lioade  possible  as  experience  i4  gained  in  handling  the  telephone 
program,  and  b;y  constant  efforts  to ■  s|reamline.  and  simplify"  procedures. 

This  situation  is  summarized  below:  I 

■■  .  ■  ■ 

■  TELEPHtJIE  PHo|rM  ' 

...  Sunmiary ■. of  Wo^ 

;  ;  /(estimated; 


i^scal  yeir 


Fiscal  year  Percentage 
Reduction 


•ibrk  ■ 

Uni 

work 

Unit 

in  Unit 

Item  of  'Workload  .  .  .  uh^t.g 

Tim.- 

Units 

Time  . 

Time 

Loan  Activities: 

Assisting  borrowers  in  cbmplet- 
ing  applications  and  processing  ' 
loans  for  approval  of  Administrator 

1 

|120 

’.598 

200 

.483 

-20^ 

Assisting  borrowers  in  meeting  loan 
requirements  and  processing  docu- 
•  ment s  for  first  advances 

r  : 
1  . 

.382 

220 

.229 

-37? 

Engineering.  Activities: 

Pre-loan  engineering. . . i . ..... . •• • . . 

|.27 

'1.20 

.125 

',*00 

.070 

-34? 

Post-loan  engineering 

■  13? 

.393 

V40 

.276, 

-30? 

Construction. ....... .  .  .  . • . . ^ . ... .... 

too 

.396 

230,: 

.  .315- 

-20^ 

Operations  Activities: 

Advances  of  funds. 

•  -  i.  •,  . 

'■  175 

■’.07^' 

3:7 

.051 

-35^ 

Assisting  borrowers  with  operating  * 

^  probieiHS  ■••««¥ 

•  h 

If- 

..  .. 

Auditing  and  accounting"' 

1  • 

activities:  ■ 

f . .  a  • ' 

‘  %■. 

1  -  •- 

£  ' 

Installation  audits 

1^"- 

Commercial  type  .i .  .y  .y . . . . . . 

ol)' 

.185' 

’  9  '6 

•157)' 

-15% 

Cooperative  typeW  • .  * . . : . 

■',;o9'o 

64' 

.073) 

Construction  audits.... . 

5B., 

.045' 

100 

.039 

-Wo 

Upers^tions  eixdxts •••«••••••••»•••«•• 

5a- 

.  .186 

110 

.155' 

.  '  -18^ 
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status  of  program  .. 

1952  Electrification  Program 

The  HEA  program  continued  to  make  progress  during  the  fiscal  year  1952 
in  the  extension  of  electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people,  at  the 
same  time  giving  continued  attention  to  the  performance  of  existing 
facilities  which  provide  electric  service  to  nearly  four  million  riiral 
consumers.  The  specific  accomplishments  during  1952  and  the  status  of 
the  program  on 'June  30  are  set  forth  below. 

Loans  approved  and  advances  of  loan  funds.  In  tiie  12  months  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1952,  loans  amounted  to  ^1165, 425,^11  and  advances  of 
loan  funds'  were  itf227,574,029*  /Tables  No.  I  and  II  present  compar¬ 
able  figures  for  prior  years  and  for  the  fiscad.  year  1952.  Loans 
in  1952  were  made  for  the  following  purposes: 


... 

•Loan  Purpose 

• 

• 

• 

timmmm 

1952 

• 

• 

• 

Net  Amount 

Percent 

Distribution  systems 

• 

• 

1102,366,930 

22,779,511 

38,607,470 

1.671.900 

61.9 

Generating  -olants . ..... 

c 

e 

13.8 

23.3 

1.0 

Transmission  lines..... 

• 

Consumers  facilities... 

• 

• 

TOTaL 

4 

« 

$165,425,811 

100,0 

• 

Consumers  connected  and  miles  energized.  In  the  12  months  ending 
June  30,  1952,  electricity  was  extended  to  222,103  rural  consumers, 
these  connections  being  accomplished  through  the  construction  of 
75,975  miles  of  electric  lines.  This  brought  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  energized  lines  operated  by  REA  borrowers  to  1,210,473 
and  total  consumers  to  3,769,426.  During  the  previous  year, 

295,536  consumers  were  connected  through  the  construction  of 
116,162  miles  of  line. 

Loan  repayments.  Cumulative  principal  and  interest  payments  to 
June  30,  1952  amounted  to  $231,092, 188  and  $130,806,517  respectively 
Repayments  made  ahead  of  schedule  amount  to  $47, 912 >5 58,  while  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  payments  overdue  more  than  30  days  amounted  to 
^i)699,140,  just  over  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  due. 
(This  figure  does  not  include  interest  and  principal  due  in  the 
amount  of  $42,297  on  two  loans  which  were  foreclosed; )  The 
corresponding  figures  as  of  June  30,  1951- were:  • 


Payments :  ^  _  •  ' 

Principal. . . $182,672,620 

Interest..... . . .  113,450,195 

Repayments  ahead  of  schedule...... .  33*530,816 

Principal  and  interest  payments  . -  .  ■  •  • 

overdue  more  than  30  days..........;....  649*719 

Interest  and  principal  due  on 
foreclosures... . . .  42,297 


Since  debt-service  schedules  generally  provide  for  a  2-  or  5-year 
deferment  period  after  a  loan  is  made,  this  record  of  debt-service 
payments  against  amounts  now  due  is  not  a  full  measure"  of  the  bor¬ 
rowers*  ability  to  meet  their  maximum  debt-service  requirements 
which  will  be  reached,  in  subsequent  years. 

Current . Electrification  Program 

Cooperative  associations  of  farmers  constitute  the  principal  type  of  bor¬ 
rower  in  the  rural  electrification  program.  These  organizations  are 
operating  in  areas  which,  prior  to  1935 i  had  been  considered  unprofitable 
by  the  private  utilities.  In  order  for  these  farmer  organizations  to  be 
100  percent  successful  and  the  loan  security  properly  safeguarded,  it  is 
essential  that  the= Rural  Electrification.  Administration  give  attention 
to  many  of  the  varied  problems  which  are  constantly  arising  and  for 
which  the- borrowers  must  find  proper  solutions  if  they  are  to  serve 
their  communities.  • 

Current  activities  fall  into  two  general  categories;  first,  lending 
and  construction  activities  pointed  toward  the  goal  of  area  coverage 
and"  Second,  loan  servicing  activities  to  protect  the  Government’s  interest 
in  outstanding  loans.  The  peak  in  lending  and  construction  activities 
was  reached  in  fiscal  year  1949.  However,  the  pressure  for  loans  con¬ 
tinues  -at  a  high  rate..  During  fiscal  year  1952  and  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1953,  applications  were  received  at  about  the  same  rate  as  loans 
were  laade.  .  Applications  on  hand  iri  the  li^ashington  office  (excluding 
applications  in  the  process  of  preparation  in  the  field)  amounted  to 
-1^187,115,015  as  of  December  26,  1952. 

In  loan  servicing  activities,  the  peak  workload  is' yet  to  be  reached. 

The  volume  of  outstanding  loans  stands  at  nearly  two  billion  dollars 
as  of  June  30,  1952 j  68  percent  of  these  loans  and  75  percent  of  the 
advances  were  made  in  the  past  six  years.  This  means  that  the  heavy 
impact  of  debt-service  payments  due  from  borrowers  will  .be  reached 
during  the  next  few  years  because  of  the  2-  to  5-year  deferment  period 
on  principal  and  interest  payments  on  new  loans.  Over  1,000  REA  bor¬ 
rowers  provide  service  to  nearly  four  million  rural  people,  operating 
over  1,200,000  miles  of  line.  Over  half  of  these  lines  in  1953  are 
over  five  years  old  and  have  reached  the  point  where  it  is  essential 
that  programs  of  preventive  maintenance  be  developed  in  the  overall 
planning  of  Operations  with  borrowers  to  assure  continued  reliable' 
service.  ’ 

These  facts' indicate  that  borrowers  have  reached  the  stage  where  it 
is  essential  that  they.must  give  increasing  attention  to  operating 
matters  and  complex  operating  problems  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
provide  adequate  service  and  repay  their  loans  as  they  become  due. 

The  scope  of  current  REA  relationships  with  borrowers  is  illustrated 
by  the  following:  ,  .  .  -  •  • 

Increasing  responsibility  transferred  to  borrowers.  The  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  accumulated  experience,  and  general  stability 
of  great  numbers  of  elbctrif ication  borrowers  have  made  it 
possible  for  REA  to  continue  to  transfer  greater  responsibility 
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to  them.  REA  operations  are  constantly  being  reassessed  to 
disclose  possibilities  for  the  further  assumption  of  responsi¬ 
bility  by  borrowers  without  impairment  of  loan  security.  Such 
transfer  of  responsibility  must,  of  course,  be  based  upon  sound 
and  selective  analyses.  For  example',  based  upon  such  analyses, 

634  electric  borrowers  will  be  asked  to  secure  audits  by  certi¬ 
fied  public  accounting  firms  in  fiscal  1953  compared  to  261  in 
fiscal  1952.  The  number  of  annual  operations-  audits  of  electric 
borrowers  performed  by  REA  field  auditors  will  decline  from  639 
in  fiscal  1952  to  an  estimated  379  in  fiscal  1953*  REA’s  role 
in  technical  and  construction  matters  will  be  greatly  reduced 
as  activities  carried  on  in  this  field  in  the  past  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  borrowers.  Present  plans  require  that  an  estimated 
634  borrowers  retain  the  services  of  a  cons\ilting  engineer  to 
inspect  and  certify  work  order  construction,  an  activity  that 
heretofore  has  been  performed  by  REA  field  engineers. 

Loans .  An  estimated  11.9  percent  of  idnerican  farms  were  unelec¬ 
trified  as  of  June  30»  1952.  Applications  for  loans  to  provide 
service  to  these  establishments  involve  increasing  difficulties 
as  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  are  reached.  Applications 
from  the  ”thinner*'‘areas  require  more  detailed  study  of  probable 
revenues  and  operating  costs.  The  problem  of  high-cost  construc¬ 
tion  complicates  the  extension  of  service  to  the  remaining  unoerved 
rural  people.  Complex  problems  involving  acquisitions  are  en¬ 
countered,  and  construction  problems  are  especially  difficiilt  in 
the  sparsely  settled  areas.  The  problem  of  adequate  and  depend¬ 
able  power  supply  is  great  in  sparsely  settled  areas  where  power 
sites  are  scarce,  transmission  distances  are  long,  -and  consumer 
density  is  low.  The  extension  of  electric  service  to  previously 
unserved  rural  people  represents  only  a  part  of  the  contemplated 
electrification  loan  program.  Increasing  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  adequacy  of  service  received  by  the  nearly  4  million  rural 
consumers  already  connected.  Complex  lending  and  construction 
plans  must  be  worked  out  with  borrowers  for  system  improvements, 
rephasing,  the  provision  of  additional  capacity  on  existing 
systems,  and  the  assurance  of  adequate,  dependable,  and  economi¬ 
cal  wholesale  power  supply. 

During  1953,  the  loan  program  will  provide  for  the  construction 
of  40,000  miles  of  distribution  line  to  serve  90, 000  consumers. 

Construction.  During  1953,  it-  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
approximately  70,000  miles  of  distribution  line  energized,  bring¬ 
ing  service  to  200,000  new  consumers,  4^000  miles  of  transmission 
line  built,  and  130,000  kw  of  generating  capacity  installed^ 
Construction  work  in  process  totaled  $523,193,807  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  1953. 

Advances.  Advances  of  loan  funds  are  estimated  at  $195,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953*  These  advances  are  expected  to  reduce 
the  balance  of  unadvanced  loans  from  $538,038,060  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fiscal  year  1953  to  approximately  $508,000,000  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  amount  of  unadvanced  loans  is  substantial 
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because  of  the  considerable  time  . which  elapses  between  the 
making  of  a  loan  and  the  final  advance  of  funds  when  construc¬ 
tion  is  completed.  This  is  particularly  trUe  in  the  case  of 
loans  for  generation  and  transmission  facilities  and  loans  for 
system  improvements.  These  categories  accounted  for  over  half 
of  the  unadvanced  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Operations',  /vith  1,210,473  miles  of  lines  in  operation  as  of 
June  30,  1952  and  about  one  half  of  those  lines  being  more  than 
five  years  old,  there  is  continuing  need  for  a  program  of  prevent¬ 
ive  maintenance.  Until  recently,  few  borrowers  have  had  a  system¬ 
atic  program  of  preventive  maintenance  in  operation  and  consequently 
there  exists  on  the  systems  of  the  borrowers  a  large  amount  of 
deferred  maintenance.  It  is  planned  to  encourage  borrowers  to 
move  forward  rapidly  with  systematic  maintenance  programs  in  the 
areas'  of  greatest  need.  The  information  sent  to  borrowers  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  methods  and  procedures  in  carrying  out  this 
program  will  be  expanded  and  improved. 

The  need  for  this  work  is  heightened  by  the  current  need  for 
farm  production.  Needed  levels  of  farm  production,  in  the  face  of 
labor  shortages,  require  adequate  and  reliable  electric  service 
which  can  be  supplied  only  by.  lines  that  are  properly  operated 
and  maintained. 

In  consequence  of  intensive  work,  with  delinquent  borrowers,  the 
amount  overdue  more  than  30  days  is  slightly  over  two  tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  amount  due.  Hov/ever  during  the  calendar  year 
1951,  256  borrowers  were  operating  at  an  accrual  deficit.  This 
emphasizes  the  need  for  attention  and  work  with  borrowers  in  order 
to  prevent  substantial  delinquencies  in  later  years,  when  the 
impact  of  full  debt-service  payments  will  be  felt.  Priority  is 
given  to  borrowers  with  immediate  financial  and  other  problems, 
but  other  borrowers  will  be  aided  as  much  as  possible  in  develop¬ 
ing  sound  operating  policies  and  practices  to  enable  them  to  meet 
their  increasing  responsibilities  with  minimum  need  for  intensive 
assistance.  Under  the  reorganization  effective  July  1,  1952, 
arrangements  for  more  comprehensive  borrower  planning,  coupled 
with  more  selective  and  better  integrated  programs  of  assistance 
on  the  part  of  REA,  should  make  the  maximum  contribution  toward 
minimizing  delinquencies  and  accrual  deficits. 

1952  Rural  Telephone  Program 

The  telephone  program,  during  fiscal  1952,  approached  the  stage  of 
major  construction  activity  with  32  construction  projects  underv^’ay 
as  of  June  30,  1952  and  65  more  well  along  toward  construction.  In 
1952,  the  demand  continued  far  ahead  of  REA *3  ability  to  make  loans. 

The  growing  understanding  of  the  telephone  program  has  given  great 
impetus  to  the  demand  for  loans.  Only  38«3  percent  of  American  farms 
have  telephone  service  of  any  sort  according  to  the  Census  of 
Agriculture  for  1950. 


iillocations  made*  During  fiscal  year  1952,  loan  allocations  were 
made  totaling”!^! , 005 , 71B  to  77  borrowers,  as  compared  to  alloca¬ 
tions  of  ;i()37,628,500  to  96  borrowers  during  fiscal  year  1951  •  The 
1952  allocations  were  made  to  provide  telephone  service  to  55»290 
new  rural  subscribers  and  to  improve  service  to  39,944  additional 
rural  Subscribers.  These  allocations  were  made  to  35  commercial 
companies  and  42  cooperatives.  Until  recently,  it  has  been  the 
'practice  to  make  a  loan  allocation  to  give  assurance  that  a  loan 
will  be  made  if  necessary  conditions  are  satisfied,  such  as  incor¬ 
porating,  merging  existing  companies,  or  signing  up  subscribers. 

After  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  a  loan  contract  is  executed. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1952,  loan  contracts  were  executed  by  the 
Administrator  totaling  145,872,218.  At  the  present  time,  many  loan 
contracts  are  executed  simultaneously  with  the  allocation. 

Number  ano  amount  of  applications  on  hand.  As  of  June  30,  1952, 

RHA  had  on  hand  a  total  of  489  applications  from  42  states  and 
Alaska  in  the  amowit  of  .tp89,101,811.  These  would  provide  initial, 
or  improved,  service  to  an  estimated  332,922  rural  subscribers. 

The  amount  of  loan  applications  on  hand  is  not  a  full  measure  of 
the  requirements  for  loan  funds.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  some 
instances  the  amounts  requested  in  loan  applications . are  modest, 
and  represent  but  minor  improvements  to  existing  plant  without 
effecting  the  purpose  of  the  telephone  program  in  bringing  service 
to  the  widest  practicable  nimiber  of  rural  users  as  required  by  the 
telephone  amendment  to  the  RE  Act.  Loans  of  <;p41, 005,718  made  during 
fiscal  year  1952  resulted  from  loan  applications  totaling  $38,326,921. 

Complexity  of  loan  appraisal.  The  analysis  of  rural  telephone  loan 
applications  has  proven  to  be  much  more  complex  than  the  analysis 
of  rural  electrification  loan  applications.  In  appraising  the  re¬ 
quested  loan,  consideration  must  often  be  given  to  refinancing,  to 
relationships  with  state  regulatory  bodies,  and  to  the  need  to 
consider  such  matters  as  connecting  company  agreements  in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  loan.  The  telephone  amendment  to  the  RE  Act  has  a  specific 
non-duplication  provision,  which  requires  additional : field  work  in 
many  cases  to  support  a  finding.  Problems  relating  to  acquisitions 
are  more  frequently  encountered  in  the  telephone  program  than  in  the 
electrification  program. 

Virtually  every  loan  application  from  an  existing  company  requires 
field  appraisal  to  determine  the  value  of  the  existing  plant  and 
that  portion  usable  in  the  proposed  system.  The  loan  appraiser, 
with  an  engineer,  must  assist  the  applicant  in  developing  a  proposed 
system  which  will  assure  maximum  availability  of  telephone . service 
in  the  area.  Furthermore,  detailed  information  relating  to  the 
security  of  the  proposed  loan  is  necessary.  This  broadly  involves 
examination  into  the  character  and  operating  efficiency  of  the 
system  as  bearing  on  costs  and  revenues,  past  and  prospective;  the 
extent  of  subscriber  interest-  and  ownership;  the  extent  to  which 
any  surplus  will  be  retained  in  the  system;  and  an  analysis  of  local 
economic  trends. 
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Construction*  Construction  work  in  the  telephone  program  started 
in  fiscal  1951,  when  4  projects  went  into  construction*  Two  of 
these  were  completed  in  fiscal  1952,  and  30  more  construction 
projects  were  begun*  as  of  Jxme  30,  1952,  65  loan  contracts  had 
been  ejcecuted  upon  which  construction  had  not  yet  begun*  Thirty- 
six  of  these  had  completed  area  coverage  designs,  which  is  the 
first  major  post-loan  engineering  work  leading  to  construction* 

Current  Rural  Tel ephone_ Program 

Loans*  A  substantial' amount  of  work  with  applicants  who  have 
received  allocations  but  have  not  yet  satisfied  the  conditions 
will  be  necessary  before  a  loan  contract  can  be  executed*  Two 
hiindred  eleven  allocations  had  been  made  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  163  loan  contracts  had  been  signed  and  executed*  It  is  antici- 
■  pated  that  150  additional  loan  contracts. will  be  executed  during 
fiscal  year  1953* 

Applications  on  hand  as  of  June  30,  1952  totaled  <|89,101,811  and 
it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  ^40, 000, 000  in  applications 
will  be  received  during  fiscal  year  1953  making  an  estimated  total 
of  $129,101,811  in  applications  for  1953»  Of  this  amount,  a  total 
•  of  135,476,000  in  loan  authorizations  is  presently  available  for 
fiscal  year  1953 • 

j-PP- ■  As  of  June  30,  1952,  32  borrowers  had  construction 
projects  physically  underway*  This  number  is  expected  to  reach 
215  during  fiscal  1953*  Alfi  estimated  ‘66 iCowet ruction  projects 

Will  "be  coDjpleted  duriaog  fiscal  year  1953,  providing  new  and  im^ 
proved  service  to  approximately  72,000  riiral  subscribers  on  35,000 
miles  of  line.  It  is  estimated  that  13,000  additional  miles  will 
be  completed  but  not  in  service  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1953- 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953,  more  attention  will  have 
to  be  given  to  operations  matters  with  which  some  of  the  borrowers 
have  had  little  or  no  past  experience.  AS  of  June  30,  1952,  no 
systems  without  previous  operating  experience  had  completed  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  two  borrowers  which  had  completed  construction 
had  considerable  e2{perience  in  the  operation  of  rural  telephone 
systems  before  receiving  their  REA  loans.  During  1953,  it  is 
anticipated  that  18  cooperatives  will  complete  construction  and 
go  into  operation  for  the  first  tiiae*  In  addition,  4&  commercial 
companies  with  some  operating  experience  will  complete  construction, 
many  of  which  will  encounter  operations  problems  far  transcending 
anything  encountered -in  the  past*  These  16  cooperatives  and  4B 
relatively  inexperienced  commercial  companies  represent  the  real 
beginning  of  post-construction  operations  workload  in  the  telephone 
program* 

IjgprPj^gfflepts  in  Administration*  The  most  outstanding  aspect  of  management 
improvement  activities  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  .the  extensive  reor¬ 
ganization  of  REA  to  meet  better  the  needs  and  changing  requirements  of 
the  electric  and  telephone  programs  and  to  provide  a  better  integrated 
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and  more  efficient  basis  for  carrying  on  REA  relations  with  borrowers. 
Other  recent  examples  of  improvements  are  (1)  development  of ■  a  new 
subject-matter  classification  system  for  classifying'  REA  policies, 
procedures,  and  related  materials  issued  for  the  administration  and 
execution  of  the  Agency’s  programs;  (2)  reduction  of  REA  engineering 
services  in  the  electric  program  and  transfer  of  the  responsibilities 
to  the  borrowers)  (3)  transfer  of  responsibility  to  borrowers  for  large 
power  contracts;  (4)  better  control  over  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Agency  and  provision  for  expeditiously  obtaining;  financial  data 
relating  to  both  lending  and  administrative  activities,  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  materials,  achieved  through  development  of  a  new  chart  of 
accounts  which  combines  under  one  system  all  accounting  for  both  lend¬ 
ing  and  administrative  operations 5 )  simplification  of  the  handling 
of  loan  accounts  and  a  significant  reduction  in  number  of  statements 
to  borrowers  through  conversion  of  borrowers’  records-^  from  a  combined 
manual  and  bookkeeping  machine  method  to  punch-card  tabulating  equipment 
and  standardization  of  methods  of  computing  interest;  (6)  training  super 
visors  for  better  management  throiigh  a  seminar-type  training  course 
conducted  during  the  past  year  for  a  “pilot”  group  t'f  REA  supervisors  ' 
to  help  them  develop  and  keep  abreast  of  recent  developments  in  the 
field  of  administration  and  supervision;  (7)  initiation  of  a- contractual 
research  program  to  develop  materials  and  eqidpment  suitable , for  rural 
telephone ^systems;  (8)  improvements  in  the  processing  of  telephone  loan 
applications,  and  (9J  development  of  . a  telephone  .engineering  and 
construction  manual. 


The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following  tables  show  the  progress  of  the 
electrification  program  since  its  inception  in  Ifey  1935: 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  . 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS  W 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1952,  were 
actually  received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  195ii.,  Sinqe  work 
for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a  service  basis  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  those  agencies,  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  practi-  • 
cable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  •, 
most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations , 

■  195'2  ■ 

Es timated 

obligations , 
1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 
■195U  : 

Flood  Prevention,  Agriculture  . 

(Rural  Electriification 

Administration) 

For  expenses  in  connection  with 
planning  the  agricultural 
phases  of  the  development  of 
Arkansas-White-Red  River,  New 
England-New  York  Areas  . . 

Mutual  Security  (Allocation  to 

Agriculture ) (Rural  Electrification 

$6,200 

$6,000 

$12,000 

U,555 

2,701^ 

Administration) 

For  expenses  in  connection  with 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

General,  (Rural  Electrification 
Administration) 

Advanced  from: 

Department  of  State 

For  expenses  incident  to 
foreign  trainee  program  . . 

Obligations  under  Reimbursements 
from  Governmental  and  'Other 

Sources : 

obligatjons  uiidm  aLlototts 

AilD  DTHSa  mmB, _ * . 

. 

1,800 

12,731 

2,000 

2,000 

23,1^86 

12,50li 

Ik, 000 
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FARMERS'  HOME  ADMINISTFIATION 


Purpose  Statement 


4 


The  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  esta,blished  on  November  1,  19^6  pursuant 
to  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  19^6,  approved  August  19^6, 
is  nov  authorized  to  perform,  the  following  activities: 

1.  I^ke  direct  farm  ownership  loans  to  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers, 
sliarVcVop^ers” Vhd^bTheV  inSiv’iduals  for  the  purchase,  enlargement 
or  development  of  family  size  farms.  Loans,  at  interest  amor¬ 
tized  over  kO  years,  are  made  in  amounts  up  to  the  normal  value 
of  a  farm  as  improved  based  on  long-term  earning  capacity  values. 


2. 


Insure  kO  year  farm  ownership  loans  made  by  private  lenders  up 
to'  90  percent' b’f^th'e" 'normal  value  of  the  farm  arid  neceasary  im¬ 


provements  at  3  percent  interest  plus  a  1  percent  insurance  change 
(1/2  of  one  per  cent  available  to  the  insurance  fund  and  1/2  of 
one  per  cent  available  for  administrative  expenses).  Insrired 
loans  are  for  the  same  purposes  and  to  the  same  classes  of  indivi¬ 
duals  eligible  for  direct  farm  oxmership  loans. 


3*  product ion  and  subsistence  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen 

for  farm  opera'Hng  expenses  and  for  other  farm  needs  including 
the  refinancing  of  indebtedness  and  family  subsistence.  Loans  are 
made  up  to  $7^000  for  1  to  7  years  at  5  per  cent  interest  with  a 
limit  of  $10,000  on  the  total  indebtedness  of  any  farmer. 


h,  ^ke^  l^ns__for_  the_  construction,  repair,  or  improvement  of  water 
facilities  in  the  arid  and” semiarid  areas  of  the  17  Western  States. 
These  loans  are  made  at  3  pei^  cent  interest  for  periods  up  to  20 
years  to  individuals  and  groups  to  provide  domestic  or  irrigation 
water  supply.  Engineering  assistance  is  given  in  planning  and  in¬ 
stalling  farmstead  and  irrigation  facilities, 

5.  jfeke ^oans  and  grants  to  farm  owners  for  the  c ons t r u c t i on ,  imp r o ve - 
mentj^^tgra^biqn^^jgPl^Z^ of”"^elj-ing3~  and  o$hbr 
farm  buildings ,  Also  loans  ^or  the  enlar^ment”'or”^ ve lopment  of 
farms  to  farm  owners  receiving  loans  and  grants  for  farm  dwellings 
and  other  farm  buildings.  Loans  are  made  for  periods  up  to  33 
years  at  4  per  cent  interest  under  authority  of  Title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  19^9  as  amended. 


6.  j^ce  ^emergency  loans_  to_  famers  and  stockmen  j.n^  a_reas_  where  a 
^oTuc^io^^sas^er  has  causeT'a  ne ed"" f or_  agr i chiTt ura~l“  c r ed i t 

nol^read^y  available  from  ccmme^J^al_^ban]^_^ooper^J^ve^en^^ 

agencies,  or  other  responsible  soirees.  Also  make  loans  to  bona 
?^i3e*^ur  farmers  needing  cr e^V,~  unoBlEainab le  from  commercial  banks, 
cooperative  lending  agencies  or  other  responsible  sources,  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  present  fur  farming  operations.  Production  dis¬ 
aster  loans  are  made  at  3  percent  and  fur  loans  at  5  percent  interest 
rates  for  periods  consistent  with  the  anticipated  ability  of  the 
borrower  to  repay. 


The  total  outstanding  principal  indebtedness  on  fur  loans 

may  not  exceed  000, 000  at  any  one  time.  The  authority  to  make 

loans  to  fur  farmers  expires  on  June  30 »  1953. 


Supervisory  assistanj;^  in  planning  and  carrying  out  sound  farm  and  home 
operatTons  is_  prc^Ha^  all  borrowers  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
problems  and  needs.  No  loanj_  are  made  to  anyone  who  can  secure  adequate 
cre^l'^  from  other  sources  ^  reasomb![e“FaTes^.  A  local  county'^commit^le 
^f" y  *(2^ of  wHodT raus^*"b e  faimiers*)  is  r¥quir'^*'to  approve  each  applicant 
and  each  loan.  In  the  case  of  farm  ownership  loans,  they  certify  to  the 
normal  long-time  earning  capacity  value  of  the  farm  and  in  the  cage  of 
farm  housing  loans,  certify  as  to  the  normal  market  value. 


On  July  1,  1952,  the  Administration  was  servicing  the  accounts  of  about 
385^000  individual  borrowers  with  outstanding ‘indebtedness  of  $665^000,000 
principal  and  interest. 


The  Farmers '  Home  Administration  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington 
with  program  activities  decentralized  to  40  State  offices  (a  few  of  which 
service  two  or  more  states),  1,606  county  offices,  and  k  area  finance 
offices.  The  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  on  November  ^0,  1952,  had 
6,31^  full-time  employees,  303  of  whom  are  in  Washington,  and  the  balance 
in  the  field,  and  9>^39  State  and  county  committeemen  who _are  part-time 
employees  paid  an  average  of  8  to  10  days  a  year. 


Appropriated, 

1953 


67 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1951^ 


Borrowing  authorizations: 

Farm  ownership  and  farm  housing  $38,000,000 
Production  and  subsistence  120,000,000 

Water  facilities  6,000,000 

Appropriated  funds: 

Grants  (Farm  housing  program)  a/  97,562 

Salaries  and  expenses  29, 3^0^942 

Total 


JE 

'-4387000,000 

“3^,000,000 

7,000,000*" 


^  -QOyO&Q-  r  - 


a/Estimated  unobligated  balance  available  from  prior  year  appropriation. 
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(Revised) 


t 

m 


(a)  Loan  Authorizations 
(Authorization  to  horrov/  from  Treasury) 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . .  $164,000,000 

Revised  Budget  Estima.te,  1954 . . . .  l60. 000.000 

Decrease  . . . . . .  -  4.000,000 


Sin#LdlY  OD  IILjEDaSES  im  DECRE..SES,  1954 


Earia  ownership  and  farm  housing  loans  . . . . .  -$2,500,000 

Production  and  suhsistence  loans  . . .  -2,500,000 

Water  facilities  loans . . .  +1,000,000 


PROJ'ECT  ST..TEM!]iTT 
(On  the  hasis  of  available  funds) 


Project 

1952 

•  Increase 

(estimated)' 

:  Decrep.se 

1954 

Revised 

(estimated) 

Loan  Authorizations 

1.  Earm  ownership  and  farm 
housing  loans  ............ 

$40,063,371 

$38, 000, 000: -$2,500, 000(1) 

$35,500,000 

2.  Production  and  subsist- 

ence  loans  . . 

109,998,343 

120,000,000:  -2,500,000(2) 

117,500,000 

3.  Water  facilities  loans  ,. 

4.999,308 

6.000.000;  +1.000.000(3) 

7.000.000 

Tntn.l  Tnfins  ........... 

155,061,022 

3.552 

164,000,000:  -4,000,000 

160,000,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  available  or  estima.te 

15.5.,  064, 574 

164.000,000;  -4.000,000 

160,000.000 

Prior  year  balance  available 

-2.064,574 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate . . 

153.000.000 

164,000.000: 

' 
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(Revised) 


IHCR1..SRS  .dJD  DECRSASES 


A  net  decrease  of  $4,000,000  in  "borrowing  authorization,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $2,500.000  in  the  a.uthorization  for  farm  ownership  and 
farm  housing  loans,  to  be  applied  to  farm  housing  loans. 

Explanation  of  Decrease:  The  amount  of  $38,000,000  available  in 
1953  is  being  allocated  evenly  between  the  two  tJODCS  of  loans  with 
$19,000,000  available  for  each.  The  decrease  of  $2,500,000  for  1954  is 
identified  as  a  reduction  to  $16,500,000  for  fa.rm  housing  loans.  This 
is  generally  in  keeping  v;ith  the  policy  of  curtailing  "Eederal  Govern¬ 
ment  housing  activities,  both  urban’ and  rural.  The  mimber  of  appli¬ 
cants  receiving  loans  will  be  reduced  by  about  420  to  an  estima,tod 
total  of  2,830  loans  in  1954  compared  to  3»S50  in  1953* 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $2,500.000  in  production  and  subsistence  loans. 

Explanation  of  Decrea-sei  Most  borrox;ers  receiving  production  and 
subsistence  loans  arc  opercding  under  a  farm  and  homo  plan  involving 
major  changes  in  the  farming  operation.  Loans  ene  made  for  periods 
up  to  seven  years,  Supiolemental  advances  are  used  in  many  ca.scs  to 
supply  capital  for  livestock  and  equipment  as  such  additions  are  needed 
to  complete  the  changes  in  the  farm  organization.  Supplemental 
advances  arc  also  used  in  many  instances  to  supply  operating  expenses 
during  the  r eorganization  period.  Borrowers  are  encouraged  to  seek 
this  supplemental  financing  from  other  lenders,  when  lenders  can  bo 
found  who  will  supply  the  credit  on  reasonable  terms,  Borrov/ers  are 
also  required  to  refinance,  with  other  lenders,  their  entire  operating 
loan  indebtedness  whenever  this  can  bo  ancoraplishod.  Those  two  fcc-turcs, 
plus  the  fact  that  recent  changes  in  legislation  h.avc  resulted  in  new 
borrov/ers  being  more,  adequately  financed  with  the  initial  advance 
probably  will  reduce  the  need  for  supplementary  loan  advances  in  1954, 

If  this  proves  to  bo  true,  the  entire  decrease  for  1954  can  bo  absorbed 
in  supplemental  loans  and  no  change  in  the  number  of  new  borrowers 
assisted  will  result, 

( 3 )  Increase  of  $1,000,000  for  v/ater  facilities  lo.’rns  to  nrovldo  an 
additionci-l  I60  loans  to  individuals  and  10  loans  to  anorps  tuirablo  to  ob¬ 
tain  satisfactory  credit  from  other  sources, 

rJoed  for  Incroanc;  The  demand  for  v/atcr  facilities  loans  continues  to 
increase  throughout  the  arid  and  somiarid  areas  of  the  17  western  states. 
During  the  fiscal  yeans  19^  to  195^  the  number  of  api^lic-"  tions  for  water 
fracilities  loans  received  from  individuads  and  groups  as  well  an  the  num¬ 
ber  of  loans  made,  together  mth  estimates  for  1953  '*nd  1954,  arc  an 
follows : 
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(Roviscd) 


41  } 


Fiscal  Year 

Individuals 

Number  of 
Applicant  ions 
Received 
Durin,e:  Year 

Number  of  ^applications 
For  Consideration  During 
Year,  Including  Prior 
Year  Carry-over 

Number  of 
New  Loans 
Made 

1948 

1,905 

2,408 

776 

1949 

2,105 

2,851 

751 

1950 

3,262 

4,318 

1,192 

1951 

2,664 

4,220 

1,340 

1952 

2,885 

4,007 

1,150 

1953  (Est.) 

3,109 

4,  085 

1,070 

1954  (Est.) 

3,150 

4,200 

1,230 

- 

Groups 

Number  of 

Number  of  Applications 

ii.pplications 

For  Consideration  ihiring 

Nunber  of 

Received 

Year,  Including  Prior 

Now  Loans 

Fiscal  Year 

Rurins  Year 

Year  Carry-over 

Ma.de 

1948 

46 

110 

17 

1949 

71 

132 

8 

1950 

105 

169 

16 

1951 

63: 

14? 

24 

1952 

115 

187 

33 

1953  (Est.) 

122 

215 

50 

1954  (Est.) 

125 

215 

60 

It  has  heen  possible  to  serve  only  a  small  portion  of  the 

applicants 

with  the  loan  funds  nvnilahlc.  In  the  fiscal  yo-'.r  195^,  only  hO/o 
of  the  individUvals  and  30^0  of  the  groups  aipplying  for  loans  could  he 
assisted  v/ith  funds  a.vailahle* 

In  the  pa.st  five  fiscal  years  the  average  size  of  loans  has  inGr(.;ased 
suhstantially.  The  primary  reason  for  this  trend  is  the  incror.sed 
cost  of  installation  of  all  types  of  v/ater  facilities.  The  average 
size  of  initial  v/a.ter  facilities  loaus  made  to  individuals  cud 
groups  during  the  fiscal  years  1948  to  1952  is  r.s  follov/si 


■tiverage  Size  of  Loans 


Fisca.1  Year 

Individuals 

Group'S 

1948 

$1,477 

$16,164 

1949 

1,617 

15,936 

1950 

1,934 

31,491 

1951 

2,259 

32.710 

1952 

3,053 

35,815 

The  primary  reasons  for  the  continued  increase  in  demand  for  water 
►  fa.cilities  loa,ns  are: 
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A*  Lack  of  Credit  fron  Normal  Sources^  Credit  froin  normal  sources  in  the 
area  is  not  generally  available  to  farmers  for  the  installation  of 
needed  water  facilities*  Farmers  who  need  to  make  such  installations 
generally  do  not  have  sufficient  equities  in  their  real  and  chattel 
property  to  meet  the  security  rec[uireinonts  of  hanks  and  cooiJorative 
credit  sources, 

U..1SO  many  fo.rners  are  unable  to  meet  the  repa^nnent  terms  of  banks  and 
cooper' tivo  lenders.  When  a  water  facilities  installe-tion  is  needed 
it  is  usually ■ ncces sary  to  do  some  major  land  development  and  to  make 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  farming  operations.  In  these  instances 
it  is  SGvero.l  years  before  the  form  unit  is  fully  ‘  developed  and  the 
operating  costs  during  this  period  arc  higher  -  them  normal,  ^*s  a 
result,  formers  are  uj-.ablo  to  meet  the  repayment  terms  of  other  credit 
sources.  However,  with  form  units  properly  developed  Jind  orgtniizcd, 
these  farmers  can  rcpo.y  the  costs  of  .water  fo-cilitios  insto.llations 
over  a  reasonable  looriod  of  time*  In  a.'dition,  commercial  banks  and 
other  lenders  hesitate  to  make  loans  for  installation  of  facilities 
without  assurance  that  the  borrowers  will  have  adequeate  engineering 
o.dvico  8.nd  assistance  in  the  pilanning  and  the  insto,llation  of  the 
facilities.  Such  technical  services  are  often  not  avodlable  to 
farmers  and  are  not  provided  by  these  lenders, 

B,  Adverse  Weather  Conditions,  Prolonged  dro'^ght  in  large  area.s  of  the 
17  western  states  has  ca\isod  an  increased  donarid  for  the  installation 
of  both  irrigation  and  farmstead  water  facilities,  -  liany  dry  land 
fp.rmcrs  in  these  areas  ha.ve  suffered  substantical  crop  and  livestock 
losses  and  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  the  normal  sources  to 
install  necessary  water  facilities,  With  the  installation  of  such 
facilities  they  will  bo  able  to  establish  nov/  farming  enter].)risos, 
improve  p)rcsGnt  enterprises  cud  follov/  rcconmcnded  practices  ?o  that 
their  income  v/ill  be  stabilized  and  increased. 

In  addition,  floods  in  certain  areas  of  the  v/ost  have  seriously 
damaged  many  present  water  facilities  installations,  /i.s  a  result, 
many  requests  are  being  received  from  Individixals  and  g7:-oups  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  local  sources  to  repair  or  rehabili¬ 
tate  existing  facilities, 

C,  Increased  Domord  from  How  Settlers  on  Reclamation  Projects.  ViTith  the 
relatively  large  number  of  farm  units  thot  have  booome  ri.vailable 

on  Rcclamodion  projects  in  i-eccnt  years  and  of  those  that  are  ’low  be¬ 
coming  avcailable,  there  is  an  increasing  demtvnd  for  water  facilities 
loans  from  now  settlers  on  such  farms,  Bcceuso  of  the  high  investment 
required  to  become  properly  established  in  f'  rmin.g,  onid  because  <a  large 
number  of  these  individuals  are  veterans  or  younig  farmers  who  have  not 
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h?.d  c.n  opiDortmiity  to  acquire  substantiil  equities  in  fe.rn  property, 
they  aro  imo-blo  to  obtodu  the  necessary  credit  fron  riornal  sources  to 
provide  fo.rrnstcad  water  for  the  fenily  and  livestock  and  to  install 
secondary  ditches,  pipelines,  sprjnkler  systems,  and  to  do  the  land 
dovelojjncnt  v/hich  will  iDcrmit  them  to  utilize'  wo,tor  fron  the  main 
canals  for  irrigation  purposes* 

D,  Increased  Remand  for  Groeip' facilities*  There  has  been  a  heavy'  demand 
from  water  a-ssociations  in  the  intcr-mo\intain  area  of  the  west  for 
credit  to  repair,  expand  o.nd  reViabilitate  existing  irrigation  facil¬ 
ities  to  more  adoque.tely  servo  the  needs  of  the  members,  Likev/ise, 
there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  credit  from  groups  to  L.stablish 
domestic  facilities  which  will  j^rovide  water  for  the  family  ejid  live¬ 
stock,  The  estohlishment  or  oxp.ansion  of  livestock  enterprises  to 
e-ccomplish  the  most  desirable  organization  of  farm  ontorprisos  within 
presently  irrigated  area.s  are  often  dependent  upo^i  the  installation  of 
domestic  v;atcr  fe.cilitics.  In  some  dairy  producing  areas,  adjustments 
to  comply  voth  health  standards  for  the  marketing  of  milk,  in  notro-. 
p(ii.litan  centers  can  bo  made  only  after  the.  installation  of  community 
domestic  v;o-tcr  facilities,  Rurthormore,  largo  numbers  of  farmers,  can 
be  served  by  these  group  facilities,  often  at  a  reduced  cost  per  farm# 

In  some  instances  it  is  possible  to  provide  domestic  w^'.ter  on  a  groux) 
f  basis  where  the  cost  on  an  individual  basis  would  bo  prohibitiv'o. 

This  greater  demand  from  groups  is  reflected  in  the  increased  number 
of  applicodions  ehov/n  above,  onid  it  is  expected  that  this  trend  v;ill 
continue  in  195^«  ' 


►  p- 

V' 
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CHAIIGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  II,  and  the 
related  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U,S.C.  IOOO-IO31)  [,  the  Act  of  August  23, 

1951  (Public  Law  123)];  the  Farmers-*  Horae  A.dministration  Act  of 
19^6  *  *  *;  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9 
{k2  U.S.Co^  l471~_l483)^_as  amended  by  the^ous inj^ Act  of  193_2 
(P^lTc  'Law"  '3^1,  approv(^"Tuly"  ,  ’relating  to  financial 

assistance  for  faTrm  housing  [  (42  U.S.Co  l471-l483)];  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Liquidation  Act,  approved  Lfeiy  3^ 

1950  (40  U.S.C,  440-444);  and  the  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  mineral  interests,  approved 
September  6,  1950  (7  U.S.C.  1033-1039),  as  follows; 


LOAN  AUTHORIZATION 

For  loans  *  *  *:  Title  I  and  section  43  of  title  IV  of  the  Bank- 
head-  Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  (except  grants  under  504  (a)),*  *  *,  for 
loans  in  recl^aVTon  p'rojects  and  to  entrymen  on  unpatented  public 
land  (sms  available  for  loans  \inder  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  a_s_ajnended,  to  remain  available  until  expended);*  *  * 

The  proposed  changes  in  language  indicated  above  are  for  the  purpose  of  incor¬ 
porating  referen^’e""^o  the  Act  approved  July  l4,  1952  (Public  Law  53l) ,  amend¬ 
ing  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  which  extends  authorizations  to  borrow 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through  fiscal  year  1954;  and  correcting 
citations  to  substantive  legislation. 
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Appropriation  Act,  1953  . 

Reductions  pursuant  to: 

Section  4ll  .  $1,128 

Section  4l2 .  8 , 83O 

Transfer  from  Fs-rm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund . . . 

Total  available,  1953 1  snd  "base  for  1954 . . . 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  1954; 

Direct  appropriation . 27,600,000 

Transfer  from  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  283 >000 

Total  availalile  ,  1954  . . . 

Decrease  . . 


$29,350,000 


-9,958 

233,000 

29,573,042 


27,885.000 


SmMRY  OF  INCREASES  ADD  DECREASES,  1954 


Decrease  in  a.ppropriai. ion  for  administrative  and  operating  costs 
based  on  elimination  of  hom.0  nkanagement  technical  a-ssista-nce , 

reduced  loan  activity  and  increased  efficiency  .  -1,740,042 

Increase  in  transfer  from  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurconce  Fund,  in 
connection  with  making  and  servicing  additional  insured 

mortgage  loans . . .  +52,000 


PROJECT  STATEI4EET 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1954 

Revised 

(estimated) 

Administration  of  loan, 
grant ,  and  insiircd 

mortgage  programs  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . . 

Deduct  transfer  from; 

"Farm  Tenant-Mortgage 

Insurance  Fund"  . . 

Subtotal  . 

Reductions  pursuant  to 

Sections  4ll  and  4l2  . 

Tota.1  appropriation  or 

estima.te  . .  . . 

$29,482,401 

121,099 

$29,573,042 

-$1,688,042(1) 

$27,885,000 

29 , 603 , 500 

29,573,042 

~-1,68S,o42 

27,885,000 

208,000 

233,000 

+52,000 

285,000 

29,395,500 

"  29, 340,042 

-1,740,04-2 

27,600,000 

+9,958 

29,395,500 

29,350,000 
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INCREASES  -  AND  DECREASES 


(l)  A  net  decrease  of  $1^688^042  in  this  item  for  1954  consisting  of 
the  following: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $1^740, 042  in  direct  appropriation  for  salaries 

and  e xp* s* ns e s"^h a s ed" 'on"'  t h e^eTimi nation"  "of*  home^ mana"gerae Wu Wb M i c"ail 

a'"s s is tan"ce"  "(’$7'6b"’, ©"OOy^"" a^d"  r educ ed"  Ioarn"'act’ivi t^ 'anS"’ increas‘e*d"' ef f  iciency 

o"f"  oyeraTi"ons"  "(’$9'8b*^b427y'*'"’’~"'"'"'*''"  - 


The  Farmers’  Home  Administration  in  recent  years  has  employed  a  limited 
number  of  home  economists  in  State  and  county  offices  to  assist  county 
supervisory  employees  in  integrating  family  living  into  the  total  super¬ 
vised  credit  program,  and  to  assist  individual  borrower  families  in  the 
solution  of  problems  in  food  production  and  conservation,  family  money 
management  and  other  problems  relating  to  the  farm  and  home.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  discontinue  this  specialized  assistance  in  1954  at  a  savings  of 
approximately  $760,000. 


General  reductions  in  personal  services  and  other  costs  are  proposed  in 
1954  at  a  savings  of  $980, 042,  This  reduction  would  be  applied  through  a 
reduction  of  personnel  at  all  administrative  levels.  Larger  percentage 
reductions  would  be  realized  in  the  National,  Area  Finance  and  State  Offices 
than  in  the  County  Offices.  The  approximate  reduction  in  average  employment 
by  levels  below  the  1953  Budget  is  as  follows:  9*4  percent  in  the  National 
Office,  6.4  percent  in  the  Area  Finance  Offices,  4.7  percent  in  the  State 
Offices  and  4.6  percent  in  the  County  Offices.  The  proposed  reductions 
will  increase  the  workloads  in  each  of  these  offices  considerably  but  the 
increased  workload  probably  can  be  absorbed  through  increased  efficiency 
and  through  the  elimination  or  consolidation  of  some  functions. 


Some  individual  county  offices  will  be  eliminated  and  the  territories 
served  consolidated  vrith  adjoining  offices.  However,  it  is  proposed  that 
such  consolidations  be  held  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  avoid. creating  offices 
with  such  large  areas  that  promptness  of 'service  to  applicants  and  borrowers 
is  seriously  retarded. 


(b)  An  increase  of  $52,000  by  transfer  of  receipts  from  the  "Farm  Tenant- 
Mortgage  Insura'nce"'  'F"uKd'''*'y6""  p^vide"  a"ybrti6n"'yy  tKe"'’cVst*’'of  insuring  i6yn 
and  servicing  loans  outstanding  in 


It  is  estimated  that  about  1,090  loans  will  be  Insured  and  that. about  7^200 
insured  loans  will  be  outstanding  and  require  servicing  during  the  fiscal 
year  1954.  The  Farmers'  Homo  Administration  Act  provides  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  collection  and  servicing  of  insured  mortgages 
and  the  remittance  of  collections  to  the  mortgagee?.  Provision  is  made  for 
fees  for  inspection  and  appraisal  and  for  an  initial  charge  and  a  charge 
each  year  thereafter  of  one-half  of  one  percent,  to  be  used  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  relating  to  mortgage  insurance.  It  is  estimated  that  such 
collections  in  1953  will  provide  $285,000  to  be  used  for  these  expenses 
in  1954.  This  is  an  increase  of  $52,000  over  the  amount  available  in  1953* 
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The  appropriation  language  for  the  item  "Salaries  and  expenses"  provides 
for  a  transfer  to  this  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  a  specific  sum  each 
year,  representing  appraisal  fees  and  one-half  the  mortgage  insurance 
charges  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  farm 
tenant -mortgage  insixrance  program.  The  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
report  on  the  Farmers '  Home  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  points 
out  that  "the  administration  (FHA)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  costs  greatly 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  income,  but  these  expenses  have  not  been  segre¬ 
gated  in  its  records,  and,  therefore,  vre  have  been  unable  to  determine 
that  the  collections  have  been  used  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. " 

As  has  been  discussed  with  the  Appropriations  Committees  on  several 
occasions,  it  was  the  Department's  opinion  from  the  beginning  that  these 
fees  would  not  cover  the  total  expenses  of  the  mortgage  insiirance  pro¬ 
gram,  and  authority  has  been  provided  in  the  appropriation  item  each  year 
for  meeting  such  expenses.  By  merging  the  proceeds  from  the  fees  with 
the  appropriated, funds  it  has  been  possible  to  avoid  the  administrative 
costs  of  segregating  the  transferred  funds  in  the  accounting  records. 

It  has  been  consistently  evident  to  the  Farmers '  Home  Administration 
that  these  costs  exceed  the  amount  transferred,  and  it  is  not  believed 
that  an  accounting  segregation  would  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Farmers’  Home  Administration  will  continue  to  analyze  the  costs  of 
each  of  its  several  loan  programs  for  management  purposes  and  believes 
that  this  should  be  adequate  assurance  that  the  mortgage  insurance  fees 
transferred  to  the  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation  are  not  in  excess 
of  the  costs  of  that  program. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPAEiTiENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

Farm  Ownership  Loans 


Applications^ 


Fiscal 

Year 


New 

Applications 

Received 


Applications 
for  Consideration 
During  Year 


1947 

62 

1948 

36 

1949 

44 

1950 

51 

1951 

37 

1952 

32 

540 

113,551 

950 

90,485 

720 

79,676 

238 

92,482 

214 

82,324 

394 

66,300 

Loans  Made: 


Direct  Loans  Insured  Loans 


Fiscal 

Number  Total 

Number 

Total 

Year 

New  Amount 

New 

Amount 

1949 

11,906  $14,997,585 

1,181 

$8,116,155 

1950 

1,747  14,998,526 

2,268 

17,125,004 

1951 

2,076  22,270,029 

2,205 

17,870,799 

1952 

1,550  18,999,414 

1,131 

10,772,950 

1953  Esto 

1,474  19,000,000 

1,090 

11,000,000 

Collections  on  Direct  Loans 

Conpared  with  Obligations 

Fiscal 

Direct  Loan 

Prin*  and  Int, 

Year 

Obligations 

Collections 

1949 

$14,997,585 

$25,900,895 

1950 

14,998,526 

22,475,817 

1951 

22,270,029 

27,351,841 

1952 

19,000,000 

27,586,151 

1953  Est, 

19,000,000 

27,600,000 

Prepared  for  Hovise  Hearings 
by  B  &  F  Program  Analyst 
1-15-53 
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(a)  Loan  Authorizations  j 
(Authorization  to  borrow  from  Treasury) 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . Si‘A64>000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . . . •/••• .  165.000.000 

Increase  (for  additional  water  facilities  loans)  . .  4-1.000.000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT  / 

(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 

t 

I 

_  -  ^  ;  1954 

_ _ =  ^952  :(estlmated:g;  _ !(estlmated) 

Loan  Authorizations  •  “  i '  “ 

1,  Farm  ownership  and  °  *  9°  ’ 

farm  housing  loans  ,,,  “§40,063,371 ‘$38,000,000 °  ?$38,000,000 

2,  Production  and  sub-  *  •  '  ■  ° 

sistence  loans  .  :i09, 998, 343 *120,000,000 »  ,  ~  ■  °l20,000,000 

3,  Water  facilities  '  ■  •  “  '  . 

loans  . .  °  4.999.308“  6.000.000  4-$l.  000. 000  (l¥  °  7.000.000 

Total  loans  455^^061,022  ^164, 000, OpO  '  4-1,000,000  ^65, 900,000 

Unobligated  balance  ,,,,,  * _  3.552  » _ - •  •  ■  -  - _ *  -  - 

Total  available  or  ”  *  ■  I  "  ■  ' 

estimate  .  “155.064.574 ^164. 000. 0001  -fl. 000. 000  “165.000.000 

Prior  year  balance  avail-  '  *  '  f 

able  . .  °  -2.064.574 i  4- 

Total  appropriation  or  *  "*1  t 

estimate  ^ « c, .  -153.000.000  I64.OOO/0OOI 

(1)  Increase  of  §1,000,000  for  water  facilities  loans  to  provide  an  additional 

160  loans  to  individuals  and  10  loans  to  groups  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory 
credit  from  other  sources , 

Need  for  Increase;  The  demand  for .water  facilities  loans  continues  to  • 
increase  throughout  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  17  western  states. 
During  the  fiscal  years  1948  to. 1952  the ■number  of  applications  for  water 
facilities  loans  received  from  individuals  and  groups  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  loans  made,  together  v;ith  estimates  for  1953  and  1954,  are  as 
follows  t  , 


Number  of 
Applications 
Received 

Fiscal  Year  During  Year 


1948  .  1,905 

1949  2,105 

.  1950  3,262 

1951  2,664 

1952  2,885- 


1953  (Est.)  3,109 

1954  (Est.)  3,150 


Individuals 


EJumber  of  Applications 

For  Consideration  During 
Year, , Including  Prior 
Year  Carry-over  '. 

Number  of 
New  Loans 
Made 

2,408 

776 

2,851 

751 

4,318  * 

1,192 

4,220 

1,340 

4,007 

1,150 

•  4,085 

1,070 

4,200 

1,230 
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Groups 

Number  of 

Tfumber  of  Applications 

Applications 

For  Consideration  During 

Clumber  of 

Received 

Year,  Including  Prior 

New  Loans 

seal  Year 

During  Year 

,  .  ,  Year  .Carry-over 

14ide 

17 

1948  -  ■  • 

1949  . 

132 

8 

1950 

105 

169 

16 

1951 

63 

U7 

24 

1952 

115 

167 

33 

1953  (Est,) 

122 

f  215 

50 

1954  (Est,) 

■  ■  125' 

f  215 

60 

It  has  been  possible  to  serve  only  a  ^nall  portion  of  the  applicants  vith 
the  loan  funds  available.  In  the  fiscal  year  1952,  only  40/4  of  the  indi*- 
viduals  and  30^  of  the  groups  applying  for  loans  could  be  assisted  with 
funds  available,  | 

I  .  .  . . 

In  the  past  five  fiscal  years  the  av^-age  size  of  loans  has  increased  sub¬ 
stantially,  The  primary  reason  for  llhis  trend  is  the  increased  cost  of 
'installation  of  all  types  of  water  f?|cilities.  The. average  size  of  initial 
^VKiter  facilities  loans  made  to  indiv|duals  and  groups  during  the  fiscal 
years  1948  to  1952  is  as  follows  s  i 


Fiscal  Year 

I  Individuals 

.  Groups  •  >  ♦ 

1948 

i  $1,W7  ' 

1949 

5  1,617 

15,936 

1950 

1  1,934 

31,491 

1951 

1  2,259 

32,710 

1952 

f  3,053 

35,815 

The  primary  reasons  for  the  continued  increase  in  demand  for  water  facil¬ 
ities  loans  ares 

A,  Lack  of  Credit  from  Normal  Sources,  Credit  from  normal  sources  in  the 
area  is  not  generally  available i to  farmers  for  the  installation  of 
needed  water  facilities,  Farmeis  who  need  to  malce  such  installations 
generally  do  not  have  sufficient  equities  in  their  real  and  chattel 
property  to  meet  the  security  requirements  of  banks  and  cooperative 
credit  sources,  I 


Also  many  farmers  are  unable  to j meet  the  repayment  terms  of  banks  and 
cooperative  lenders,  "l-/hen  a  water  facilities  installation  is  needed 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  do  S(i>me  major  land  development  and  to  make 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  farming  operations*  In  these  instances 
it  is  several  years  before  the  iarm  unit  is  fully  developed  and  the 
operating  costs  during  this  period  are  higher  than  normal.  As  a 
result,  farmers  are  unable  to  mdet  the  repayment  terms  of  other  credit 
sources.  However,  with  farm  units  properly  developed  and  organized, 
these  farmers  can  repay  the  costjs  of  water  facilities  installations 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  timel  In  addition,  commercial  banks  and 
other  lenders  hesitate  to  make  loans  for  installation  of . facilities 


f 


without  assurance  that  the  borrov/ers  will  have  adequate/  engineering 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  planning  and  the  installation  of  the 
facilities.  Such  technical  services  are  often  not  available  to 
farmers  and  are  not  provided  by  these  lenders, 

B,  Adverse  Weather  Conditions.  Prolonged  drought  in  large  areas  of  the 
17  western  states  has  caused  an  increased  demand  for  the  installation 
of  both  irrigation  and  farmstead  water  facilities.  Many  dry  land 
farmers  in  these  areas  have  suffered  substantial  crop  and  livestock 
losses  and  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  the  normal  sources  to 
install  necessary  water  facilities.  With  the  installation  of  such 
facilities  they  will  be  able  to  establish  new  farming  enterprises, 
improve  present  enterprises  and  follow  recommended  practices  so  that 
their  income  will  be  stabilized  and  increased. 

In  addition,  floods  in  certain  areas  of  the  west  have  seriously 
damaged  many  present  water  facilities  installations.  As  a  result, 
many  requests  are  being  received  from,  individuals  and  groups  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  local  sources  to  repair  or  rehabili¬ 
tate  existing  facilities, 

C,  Increased  Demand  from  Now  Settlers  on  Reclamation  Projects,  With 
the  relatively  large  number  of  farm  units  that  have  become  available 

on  Reclamo„tion  projects  in  recent  years,  and,  of  those  that  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  available,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  water  facilities 
loans  from  new  settlers  on  such  farms.  Because  of  the  high  investment 
required  to  become  properly  established  in  farming,  and  because  a  large 
number  of  these  individuals  are  veterans  6r  young  farmers  v;ho  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  substantial  equities  in  farm  property, 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  credit  from  normal  sources  to 
provide  farmstead  water  for  the  family  and  livestock  and  to  install 
secondary  ditchoS:.  pipelineSa  sprinkler 'systems,  and  to  do  the  land 
development  wh.ich  will  permit  them  to  utilize  water  from  the  main 
canals  for  irrigation  purposes,  I 

! 

D,  Increased  Demiand  for  Group  Facilities.  There  has  been  a  heavy  demand 
from  water  associations  in  the  inter-mountain  area  of  the  west  for 
credit  to  repair,  expand  and  rehabilitate  existing  irrigation  facil¬ 
ities  to  more  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  members.  Likewise, 
there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  credit  from  groups  to  establish 
domestic  facilities  which  will  provide  v/ater  for  the  family  and  live¬ 
stock,  The  establishment  or  expansion  of  livestock  enterprises  to 
accomplish  the  most  desirable  organization  of  farm  enterprises  within 
presently  irrigated  areas  are  often  dependent  upon  the  installation  of 
domestic  water  facilities.  In  some  dairy  producing  areas,  adjustments, 
to  comply  \d.th  health  standards  for  the  marketing  of  milk  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers  can  be  made  only  after  the  installation  of  community 
domestic  water  facilities.  Furthermore,  large  num.bers  of  farmers  can 
be  served  by  these  group  facilities,  often  at  a  reduced  cost  per  farm. 
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In  some  instances  .it  is  possible  to  provide  domestic  water  on.  a  group 
basis  where  the  cost  oh  an  individual  ba6is  would  be  prohibitive# 

This  greater  demand  from  groups  is  roflebted  in  the  increased  number 
of  applications  shown  above,  and  it  is  ekpected  that  this  trend  will 
continue  in  1954*  I 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  pro?  os ed  changes  in  lan^age  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored!  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  bracicets) : 

■  i 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  titties  I,  II,  and  the 
related  provisions  cf  titlo  IV  .of  the  Banl|ioad-J ones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended  (7  1000-1031)/^  ti|e  Act  of  August  23, 

1951  (Public  Law  12  3^/  J  the  Farmers*  Homd  Administration  Act  of 
1946  the  pr<  .visions  of  title  V  of  i|ie  :  Housing  Act  of  1949 

(42  U.S.C*  1471-14  13)  y  as  amended  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1952 
(public  Law  531*  £  pproyed  July  14*  1952),  Relating  to  financial 
assistance  for  fav*m  housing^ (42  U ,S , C #  U^'7'L-1A^3)J'S  the  Riiral 
Rehabilitation  Cc  rporation  Trust  Liquidat.ipn  Act,  approved  May  3? 

1950  (40  U#S,C,  /  and  the  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  to  c  )nvoy  certain  mineral  intcirests,  approved 
September  6,  195  0  (7  U.S.C.  1033-1039),  asj  follows? 


LOAN  AUTHORIZATION 

i 

\ 

For  loans  Title  I  and  section  43  ot  title  IV  of  the  Bahk- 

head-Jones  Faj  m  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  .  IS  amended,  (except  grants  uniter  504  (u)),^5'*^  for 
loans  in  rec3  aiiiation  projects  and  to  entryiden  on  unpatented  public 
land  (sums  a'/ailable  for  .J.oans  under  title  W  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  ame  nded.  to  remain  available  until  expended);  ^ 

The  proposed  ch  anges  in  language  indicated  above  are  for  the  purpose  of  incor¬ 
porating  referi  ;nGe  to  the  Act  approved  July  14,11952  (Public  Law  531),  amend¬ 
ing  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  v/hich  extends  authorizations  to  borrow 
from  the  Secrf;tary  of  the  Treasury  through  fiscdl  year  1954;  and  correcting 
citations  to  substantive  legislation. 


( 
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(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . $29,350,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to  t 

Section  411 . $1,128 

Section  412  . . 8,830 

Transfer  from  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund . . 

Total  available,  1953,  and  base  for  1954  . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1954 s 

Direct  appropriation  29,400,000 

Transfer  from  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  -  285*000 

Total  available,  1954  . 29,685,000 

Increase  . .  + 111,958 


-9,958 

233,000 

29,573,042 


SIM'.'i/iRY  OF  INCREASES,  1954 


Increase  for  admihistrative  and  technical  service  costs  in  con¬ 
nection  vrith  an  enlarged  water  facilities  loan  program 

Increase  in  transfer  from  Farra  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  in 
connection  with  making  and  servicing  additional  assured 
mortgage  loans  . . . . 

+  59,958 

+  52,000 

PROJECT  ST/iTEMEI'IT  j 

1 

Project 

*  *  1953  * 

»  1952  5/  X  •  Increase 

:  :( estimated ) ; 

1954 

(estimated) 

Administration  of  loan, 
grant,  and  insiurod 

mortgage  programs  . 

Unobligated  balance 

:  s  ; 

s  s  1  ; 

•  •  .1  ® 

:$29,482, 401:$29, 573, 042  ^.$111, 958(1) 
121,099?  -  -  : 

$29,685,000 

Total  available  . . . 

.  29,603,500?  29,573.042?  +111,958 

29,685,000 

Deduct  transfer  from: 

"Farm  Tenant-Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund" 

?  if: 

!  208,000“  233,000“  +52,000 

285,000 

Subtotal 

.  29,395,500:  29,340,042!  +59,958 

29,400,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tions  411  and  412  ....... 

0  • 

:  -  +9.958? 

Total  appropriation  or 

GStlTTiatG  •••••«•••••••••« 

0  0 

i  29,395,500*  29,350,000; 

i 

INCRE/iSE  " 

(1)  The  increase  of  $111,958  in  this  item  for  1954  consists  of  the  following: 

(u)  An  increase  of  $59,958  in  direct  appropriation  for  making  and  servicing 

during  the  first  year,  the  additional  water  facilities  loans  estimated  for 

1954,  ■-  r  ' 

Additional  personnel  will  be  required  to  make  and  service  the  increased 
number  of  water  facilities  loans  estimated  for  1954,  Many  of  the  160  loans 
to  individuals  and  10  loans  to  groups,  which  it  is  estimated  can  be  made 
with  the  $1,000,000  increase  in  loan  funds,  will  involve  irrigation  works 
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requiring  specialized  assistance  in  plci^ning  and  installing  the  facility. 
All  applicants  for  water  facilities  loaps  are  provided  with  engineering 
'■and  other  irecrhnical  assistance  -as  needei|  to  assure  the  ..soundness  of  the 
facility,  A  portion  of  the  increase  of  ^59>95S  will  be  used  to  employ 
additional  county  office  personnel  'Who  •a|’e  primarily  .responsible  for 
mahing  the  loans  and  -servicing  the  loans nout standing*  ... 

•(b)  An  increase  of  52, -000 'by -transfer  ofl receipts  .from  the  “Farm  Tenant- 

Mortgage  Insurance  Fund”  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  invsuring  loans 

and  servicing  loans  outstanding  in  1934,  i 

-.■It  is  estimated  that  about  1^090  leans -will -be  insured  and  that  about  7,200 
•  insured  loans -will -be  -outstanding -and 'require .servicing .during .the  fiscal 
year  1954,  The  Farmers’  Home  ildmini  strati  on  Act  provides  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  collection  and  Servicing  of  insured  mortgages 
and  the  remittance  of  collections  to  tho  mortgagees.  Provision  is  made 
for  fees  for  inspection  and  appraisal  and  fdr  an  initial  charge  and  a 
charge  each. year  thereafter  of  one-half  of  ohe  percent,  to  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  relating  to  mortgage linsurance.  It  is  estimated 
that  such  collections  in  1953  v;ill  provide  $^5,000  to  be  used  for  these 
expenses  in.l954, ,  .  This ,  ps  ,an.  incre9,se  of  $52|,000  over  tho  amount  available 
in  1953,  . I . . 

The  appropriation  language  for  the  item  "Salaries  and  expenses"  provides 
for  a  transfer  to  this  appropriation  of  not  to lexceed  a  specific  sum  each 
year,  representing  appraisal  fees  and  one  half  %he  mortgage' insurance' 
charges  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  farm 
tenant-mortgage  insurance  program.  The  General  |lccounting  Office  audit 
report  on  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  for  tho  fiscal  year  1951  points 
out  that  "the  administration  (FHA)  is  of  tho  opiilion  that  the  costs  greatly 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  income,  but  these  expenses-  have  not  been  segre¬ 
gated  in  its  records,  and,  therefore,  we  have* beeh  unable  to  determine 
that  the  collections  have  been  used  in  the  manner- 'prescribed  by  law," 

As  has  been  discussed  with  the  Appropriations  Committees  on  several 
occasions,  it  was  the  Department’s  opinion  from  thel  beginning  that  these 
fees  would  not  cover  tho  total  expenses  of  the- mortgage  insurance  pro¬ 
gram,  and  authority  has  been  provided  in  the  appropriation  item  each  year 
for  meeting  such  expenses.  By  merging  tho  proceeds  |rom  the  fees  with 
the  appropriated  funds  it  has  been  possible  to-  avoid  ;tho  administrative 
costs  of  segregating  the  transferred  funds  in  the  accopnting  records. 

It  has  been  consistently,  evident  to  the  Farmers^’- -Ho-me  A-ctaii-nistration 
that  these  costs  exceed  the  amount  transferred,  and  it  l.is  not  believed 
that  an  accounting  segregation  would  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Farmers’  Home  Adm’inistration  v;ill  continue  to  analyse  tho  costs  of 
each  of  its  several  loan  programs  for  management  purpose!  and  believes 
that  this  should  bo  adequate  assurance  that  the  mortgage  ^insurance  fees 
transferred  to  the  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation  are  not  in  excess 
of  the  costs  of  that  program,  '  _  \ 


CHi'JIGE  IN  L/iNGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored)  ; 


SALilRIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  the  making,  servicing,  and  collecting  of  loans  and  insured 
mortgages,  ---  the  extension  of  financial  assistance  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  administration  of  assets 
transferred  under  subsection  2(f)  of  the  Act  of  May  3,  1950  , 

This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  reference  to  the  Act  approved 
July  14,  1952  (Public  Law  531)  amending  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
which  extends  authorizations  to  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  loans  through  fiscal  year  1954. 
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(c)  Grants 


Appropriation  Act,  1953. . . 

Budget  Estimate,  195^  . 

Note:  On  an  available  funds  basis,  it  is 

estimated  that  $97^562  will  be  available 
in  fiscal  year  1953  and  there  will  be 
no  available  balance  for  195^. 


SUMM/\RY  OF  DECREASES,  195^ 

(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 

Decrease  in  funds  avai]nble  for  farm  housing  improvement 
grants  (1952  actual  obligations  and  1953  estimated 
obligations  are  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 

the  1951  appropriation)  .  -$97,562 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

195^  Revised 
(estimated) _ 

1,  Farm  housing  improve¬ 
ment  grants  . . 

$91,211 

-268,773 

+177,562 

$97,562 

-177,562 

-$97^562 

+177,562 

Prior  year  balance 

available  . 

Balance  available  in 
subsequent  year  . 

Unobligated  balance  and 
savings  . 

+80,000 

-80,000 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . . 

-  - 

Appropriation  Act,  1953 
Budget  Sstiniate,  1954  . 
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( c )  Grants 


Mote:  On  an  available  funds  basis,  it  is iestimated  that 

s?97,562  and  $80,000  vdll  be  available  in  fiscal 
years  1953  and  1954,  respectively, : from  prior  year 
balances,  j 

SUi'dviAHY  OF  DEGREASES,  19 U 
(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 

Decrease  in  funds  available  for  farm  housing  improvement 

grants  (1952  actual  obligations  and  1953  and  j954  estimated 
obligations  are  from  the  unobligated  balances  of  the  1951 
appropriation  . . . . . .  i . . . . . 


-17,562 


PROJECT  SlATEtlEMT  | 

(On  the  basis  of  available  fjunds) 


Project 

1952 

1953  j 
(estimated) 

Decrease 

1954 

( estimated) 

1.  Farm  housing  improvement 

i 

1 

-$17,562 

$80,000 

grants  . . . . . . . 

$91,211 

$97,562| 

Prior  year  balance 

availabl  e  . 

-268,773 

-177,562! 

+97, 562 

-80, 000 

Balance  available  in  sub¬ 
sequent  year . 

+177,562 

+80,000; 

-80,000 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . 

—  — . 
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STATUS  OF  PROGR/^I 


Direct  and  Insured  Fam  Oi-niership  Loans  and 

Farm  Housing  Loans  and  Grants 

Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as  cunonded  authorizes  dire.ct 
and  insured  farn  ownership  loans  for  the  purchase  and  inprovenent  of  family- 
typo  farms  and  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  undersized  and  under¬ 
developed  farms.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  amended,  authorizes 
loans  and  grants  to  owners  of  farms  for  the  construction,  improvement, 
alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings  and  other  farm  buidlings. 
Loans  for ' enlargement  and  development  are  also  authorized  on  certain  farms 
receiving  loans  for  buildings, 

A  total  of  038,000,000  was  authorized  in  1952  for  direct  fain  ownership  and 
farn  housing  loans.  This  amount  was  alloca.tod  between  the  programs  as 
follows?  019,000,616  for  farm  ownership  loans  and  018,999,384  for  fam 
housing  loans.  There  was  also  available  in  1952  for  fam  housing  loans 
02, 064^574  unobligated  from  the  1951  borrowing  authorization.  Within  the- 
total  of  019,000,616  for  fam  ownership  loans,  02,270,300  ms  allocated 
exclusively  for  loans  to' settlers  on  reclamation  projects.  The.  balance 
of  016,730,316  was  made  available  among  the  states  and  territories  in 
accordance  with  the  statutory  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  based  on 
fam  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy. 

The  Departiaent  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  again  makes 
^  038,000,000  available  for  farm  ownership  and  fam  housing  loans.  The 

initial  distribution  of  the  1953  borrowing  authorization  allocates 
019,000,000  for  fam  ownership  loans  and  019,000,000  for  farm  housing 
loans.  The  farm  ownership  loan  allocation  includes  02,300,000  for  loans 
on  reclamation  projects. 

Direct  and  Insured  Fam  Ownership  Loans 

Record  high  and  sustained  agricultural  production  is  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  population,  the  demands  resulting  from  an 
accelerated  defense  program  and  the  necessity  of  providing  aid  for  foreign 
countries.  Most  of  this  increased  production  must  come  from  better 
utilization  of  our  present  acreage  since  new  lands  viiich  may  be  brought 
into  production  are  limited.  The  Farm  Ownership  program,  particularly 
through  its  emphasis  on  its  farm  enlargement  and  development  loans,  can 
malce  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  increased  and  sustained,  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  through  the  extension  of  credit  to  stabilize 
ownership  and  promote  more  efficient  use  of  land  and  labor  resources. 

Through  the  Fam  Ownership  program  eligible  fam  tenants,  sharecroppers 
and  fam  laborers  may  purchase  family-type  fams  and  the  owners  of  under¬ 
size  or  under-developed  farms  may  enlarge  their  farms  or  develop  them 
into  efficient  fanily-t37pe  fam  units.  Preference  is  given  to  veterans 
and  special  provisions  are  made  for  loans  to  disabled  veterans.  Farm 
ownership  loans  are  available  only  to  those  farm  families  unable  to 
obtain  credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  toms  from  other  sources. 


In  addition  to  credit,  borrowers  o.rc  provided  with  practical  on-the-farm 
guidance  as  required  to  assist  then  in  making  adequate  ojid  economical 
improvements  to  their  farms  and  farm  buildings  and  to  assist  in  adopting 
improved  farm  and  hone  management  practices  and  malcing  other  adjustments 
necessary  to  place  their  farming  operations  on  a  sound  and  profitable  basis. 
These  loans,  together  with  assistojnee  and  on-the-farm  guidance  are  designed 
to  help  farmers  become  established  on  farms  and  develop  efficient  farm  and 
hone  operations  which  adequately  utilize  their  land  and  labor  resources, 

1,  Som-ce  of  Funds :  Direct  loans  are  made  from  Federal  funds  in  amounts 
up  to  100/^  of  the  value  of  the  form  and  necessary  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments,  Similar  loans  made  by  private  lenders  may  be  fully  insured  by 
the  Government  up  to  90%  of  the  value  of  the  farm  and  necessary  r emirs 
and  improvement So 

Terms  of  Loans  ;  Loans  ore  amortized  over  a  40-year  period  and 
deferment  of  payments  may  bo  made  to  the  end  of  the  second  full  crop 
year  where  basic  adjustments  required  in  placing  ’the  farm  in  operation 
will  result  in  little  co.sh  beyond  that  needed  for  operating  and  family 
living  expenses  during  the  early  years  of  development.  On  loans  made 
since  June  19,  1948,  direct  loo.n  borrowers  pay  IS  interest  and  insured 
loan  borrowers  pay  3So  interest  plus  1%  annual  mortgage  insurance 
charge.  Borrowers  are  required  to  refinance  their  loans  with  respon¬ 
sible  private  or  coopera.tive  credit  sources  whenever  they  are  able  to 
obtain  such  refinancing  at  reasonable  rates  emd  terms.  Provision  is 
mnde,  however,  in  the  case  of  insured  mortgage  loans  for  the  holder 
of  the  insured  mortgage  to  retain  a  loan  that  could  be  refinanced  by 
other  lending  institutions  until  such  tine  as  the  holder  m-ay  be  able 
to  refinance  the  loan  on  an  uninsured  basis  under  laws  or  regulations 
to  "which  he  may  be  subject.  Provision  is  made  for  the  purchase  of 
nondelinquent  inspired  mortgages  expected  after  January  1,  1952,  from 
private  lenders  after  an  initial  fixed  period  of  not  less  than  5  years 
from  the  date  of  the  insured  mortgage.  Before  that  date  the  period  of 
waiting  was  7  years.  Such  purchases  are  made  from  the  Farra  Tenant- 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  established  for  the  purposes  of  paying 
losses,  etc, 

3.  Types  of  Loans  ; 

Farm  ownership  loans  are  of  throe  types j 

A,  Tenant  purchase  loans  to  buy  and  develop  efficient  family-type  farms. 

B,  Farm  enlargement  loans  to  buy  additional  land  to  convert  under-, 
sized  units  into  efficient  family- type  farms. 

G,  Farm  development  loans  to  develop  under-improved  units  into 
ef.ficient  family- type  farms, 

4',  Limitations  on  Loo.ns:  Looms  are  limited  by  statute  to  farms  which 
have  a  value  as  acquired,  enlarged,  or  improved  not  in  excess  of  the 
average  value  of  efficient  ’family-type  farm  management  units  in  the 
county  whore  the  loan  is  made.  As  am  additional  limitation,  it  has 
been  determined  administratively  that  loans  between  $12,000  and 
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^  015,000  nust  have  special  authorization  by  the  State  Director  and  loans 

^7  in  which  the.  investment  will  be  in  excess  of  015,000  must  have  special 

authorization  by  the  Administrator,  To  protect  the  borrowers  against 
purchase  of  farms  at  excessive  values  or  the  establishment  of  excessive 
-  debts  for  improvement,  each  loan  must  be  supported  by  a  normal  earning 
capacity,  appraisal  based  on  long-time  yields,  prices,  and  production 
costs  made  by  a  con^etent  appraiser.  As  a  further  safeguard,  the  fair 
and  reasonable  value  of  each  farm  based  upon  its  normal  earning 
capacity  after  contemplated  improvements  are  made  is  determined  by  a 
local  comiiiittee  composed  of  three  men,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  farmers. 
No  loan  may  be  made  in  excess  of  the  amount  certified  by  the  county 
■  ■■  coirmitteo  to  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  ,  farm, 

j5,  .Distribution  of  Funds;  Except  for  a  portion  of  direct  loan  funds  which 
.may  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  settlers  on  recla¬ 
mation  prpjects  and  to  homestead  entrymen  on  public  land,  the  direct 
loan  funds  are  distributed  among  the ’ states  and  territories  on  the 
basis  of  farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy.  Each  Sta,te 
is  allotted  a  minimum  of  $100,000  and  adjustments  among  states  may 
..  be  made  to  take  care  of  a.pplications  of  veterans.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  insured  loan  authorizations  are  distributed*  by  the 
formula  relating  to  farm  popula.tion  and  prevalence  of  tenancy.  The 
remaining  2%  of  the  msured  authorizations  may  be  distributed  by  the 
Administrator  in  accordance  with  the  relative  needs  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  country, 

6,  Progress  of  Program: 

A,  Demand :  During  the  fiscal  year  1952  the  demand  for  farm  ownership 
loans  continued  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  applications  received 
for  each  loan  approved.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1952, 
unprocessed  applications  on  liand  totalled  2S,056  of  which  15,854 
were  from  veterans. 

See  Tables  I  and  II  for  distribution  by  states 
LoQ-HS %  Initial  farm  ownership  loan  activity, 

'  (1)  Direct  Loans 

Since  inception  of  the  program  in  1938  to  June  30,  1952, 
approximately  59,248  loans  for  m.’oro  than  $380,649,018  have 
been  made.  This  amount  does  not;  include  non-cash  loans 
previously  made  in  the  liquidation  of  rural  rehabilitation 
projects  properties  which  arc  also  included  as  farm  owner¬ 
ship  loans  on  the  loan  accounts  of  the  AdPiinistration,  In 
1952,  initial  loans  were  made  to  1,550  families,  including 
165  initial  loans  made  from  the  allocation  of  $2,270,300 
for  loans  to  reclaiaation  project  settlers  and  1,385  loans 
in  the  states  and  territories  under  the  statutery  distri- 
butien  formula.  Consistent  with  the  veterans*  preference 
provision  in  the  Farmers*  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946, 

1,360  of  the  1,385  loans  made  from  funds  allocated  under 
the  distribution  formula  were  made  to  veterans  with  only 
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25  loans  being  nade  to  non-voterans.  This  conforms  v/ith  the 
ratio  of  direct  loans  mado  to  vetorans  and  non-vctcrans 
during  the  fiscal  years  1950  and  1951*  Continued  demand 
from,  veterans  during  the  1953  fiscal  year  is  expected  to 
absorb  practically  all  of  the  funds  avaiLable  under  the 
distributioft  formula  for  initiaJ.  loans.  Of  the  165  initia.1 
loans  made  to  reclamation  project  settlers,  105  wore  to 
veterans.  Direct  loan  activity  from*  funds  available  under 
the  distribution  formula  is  shown  on  the  following  table : 


,  Initi 

.al 

Total 

All 

Fiscal 

Veteran 

Loans 

Percent  Loans  to 

Initial 

Loans 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

Veterans  (^^lImbe^)  Number 

Ai.iount 

1947 

3,015 

$23,563,496 

55  ■ 

5,495  $41,720,648 

1948 

1,448 

10,524,445 

79 

1,829 

13,422,448 

1949 

1,460 

10,827,510 

78 

1,869 

13,739,182 

1950 

1,687 

13,394,955 

99 

1,707 

13,555,439 

1951 

1,743 

15,725,389 

97 

1,802 

16,225,261 

1952 

1,360 

13,982,977 

98 

1,385 

14,175,155 

1953  (Est.) 

1,289 

14,170,800 

98 

1,315 

14,460,000 

Sec  Tables 

I,  II  and  III 

for  distribution  by 

states. 

( 2 )  Insur  cd  Loans 


The  insured  farm  ownership  loan  program  continued  on  a 
.substantially  restricted  basis  duo  to  a  "tight"  money 
market  with  few  private  institutional  lenders  interested 
in  investments  of  this  type.  During  the  fiscal  year '1952 
1,131  initial  loans  were  insured,  including  249  for 
veterans.  Insured  loan  activity  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  s 


Initial 

Percent  Loans  to 

i  Total 

All 

Veteran 

Loans 

Veterans 

Initial 

Loans 

Fiscal  Year 

Number 

Aiaount 

(Number) 

Number 

Amount 

1948 

58 

$  357,550 

17 

338  s$  2,412,837 

■  1949  ■ 

316 

2,020,910 

28 

1,149 

7,937,241 

1950 

695 

4,917,886 

32 

2,191 

16,579,689 

.  1951 

642 

4,885,460 

30 

2,153 

17,604,210 

1952 

249 

2,128,600 

22 

1,131 

10,660,677 

1953  (Est.)  240 

2,398,000 

22 

1,090 

10,900,000 

See  Tables 

I,  II  and  IV 

for  distribution 

by  states. 

The  relatively  low  proportion  of  in.sured  loans  made  to 
veterans  is  primarily  the  result  of  many  veterans  being 
unable  to  meet  the  10  percent  down  payment  requirement 
of  the  insured  loan  program,  '  All  applicants,  whether 
veteran  or  non-veteran,  are  considered  for  insured  loans 
before  being  considered  for  direct  loans,  but  the  down 
payment  requirement  cannot  be  met  by  many  otherwise 
qualified  veteran  applicants. 
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C,  The  folloving  table  shows  the  nimbor  of  initial  tenant  purchase, 
farn  developnent,  and  farn  enlarger.ient  loans  in  recent  years, 
including'  both  direct  tind  insured  loans  and-,  including  loans  on 
reclanation  projects t 


Percent  of  No,  of 


Fiscal 

Year 

Tenant  Purchase 
Loans 

Farm  Enlargement 
Loans 

Farm  Development 
•  Loans 

Total  Loans  Made 
For  Enlargement 
And  Development 

1947 

^  4,989 

290 

216 

9.2 

1948 

1,724 

152  . 

291  •• 

20,4 

1949 

1,979 

267 

770 

34,4 

1950 

2,113 

427 

1,358 

45,8 

1951 

2,011 

588 

1,579 

51.9 

1952 

1,120 

446 

1,115 

58.2 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  making  of  both  direct 
and  insured  loans  for  enlarging  and  developing  inadequate  and 
under-developed  farms,  .  Farra  families  ^occupying  farms  that  are 
too  sm.all  or  lack  adequate  development  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  under-employment  resulting  from  insufficient  land 
resources  to  permit  efficient  utilization  of  available  family 
Labor  and  managerial  ability.  This  results  in  inadequate 
incom.es.  Studies  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  indicate  that  1,000,000  farm  families,  570,000  of  which 
are  farm  owners,  have  inadequate  land  resources  to  provide 
productive  employment  for  the  available  family  labor.  Assistance 
to  these  families  in  developing  farms  of  adequate  size  and 
efficiency  permits  fuller  use  of  manpower,  increased  production 
of  agriculture  commodities,  increased  income  and  greater  economic 
stability.  Enlargement  and  development  loans  attack  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  effective  manner  some  of  the  most  basic  and  difficult 
problems  involved  in  strengthening  family  farms  in  America,  ■ 

D,  Loan  Repayments : 

(1)  Direct  Loans 

From  the  inception  of  the  Farm  Ownership  program  in  1938 
through  March  31,  1952,  a  total  of  65,022  families  had 
been  adv.anced  $402,055,229  (including  the  vaJ.uo  of  non¬ 
cash  loans)  for  the  purchase,  enlargement  and  development 
of  farms.  Principal  payments  of  $215,618,793  and  interest 
payi-ients  of  $56,957,623  had  been  made.  In  addition, 
principal  inrite-offs  totaled  $711,452  and  judgments  were 
$193,755.  Interest  write-offs  were  $60,978  and  judgments 
were  $18,258,  As  of  March  31,  1952,  cumulative  scheduled 
installments  of  $60,192,175  were  due  from  the  35,804 
borrowers  with  outstanding  loan  balances,  but  regular 
principal  and  interest  payments  made  on  these  installments 
\  were  $74,116,251,  which  \ias  23  percent  or  $13,924,076  more 

than  required  on  a  scheduled  ai'.iortization  basis.  An 
additional  $9,973,817  in  refunds  and  extra  payments  not 
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a,pplied  to  schodulod  installments  were  credited  to  these 
borrowers^  accounts.  On  the  scunc  -date,  22,618  borrowers 
were  016,838,654  ahead  of  schedule,  an  average  of  0744 
each 5  7,008  wore  on  schedule;  and  6,178  were  behind 
schedule  $2,914,578,  an  average  of  0472  each, 

A  total  of  29,218  of  the  65,022  families  who  had  rocea.ved 
loans  had  paid  their  loans  in  full  as  of  liar ch  31,  1952, 

Of  this  nuTiiber  18,910  or  about  65  percent,  including  3,200 
'  who  refinanced  their  loans  through  other  credit  sources, 

continued  to  operate  the  farms  acquired  through  this 
program.  The  remaining  10,308  fully  satisfied  their 
accounts  but  no  longer  operated  the  farms  acquired  through 
this  program. 

See  Table  V  for  distribution  by  states, 

(2)  Insured  Loans 

As  of  March  31,  1952,  $4^,959,533  had  been  advanced  imder 
the  insured  mortgage  program  to  6,308  fam  families  for 
the  purchase,  enlargement  and  development  of  farm.s. 

Payments  by  insured  mortgage  borrowers  totaled  $6,672,510 
as  of  the  same  date.  Of  this  amount,  $3,817,735  represented 
principal  payments,  $2,045,361,  payments  on  interest,  and 
$809,414  pajmonts  to  the  mortgage  insurance  fund,  including 
the  one  percent  insurance  charge.  As  of  March  31,  1952, 

227  insured  mortgage  borrowers  had  paid  their  loans  in 
full.  Of  those  still  active,  2,852  were  ahead  of  schedule, 
2,786  were  on  schedule  ajid  443  were  behind  schedule. 

See  Ta.ble  VI  for  distribution  by  states, 

E,  Progress  of  Borrowers ;  A  total  of  1,853  borrowers  who  repaid 
their  loans  in  the  1951  fiscal  year  and  remained  on  their  farms 
increased  their  gross  cash  Income  from  an  average  of  $1,517  to 
$4,936  while  pa.ying  out  their  farm  ownership  loans.  This  is 
o,n  increase  of  slightly  more  tlmn  225  percent  and  amounts  to  more 
than  100  percent  even  after  the  figures  are  a,djusted  for  price 
cha.nges,  VaJ.ue  of  productive  livestock  for  these  borrowers 
increased  from  $886  before  receiving  loans  to  $1,955  in  1951. 

Value  of  workstock  and  equipment  increased  from  $626  to  $2,425, 

Not  worth  at  the  end  of  the  last  full  crop  year  on  the  program 
was  more  than  four  times  the  not  worth  the  year  before  acceptance. 
The  families  whose  records  are  included  in  these  figures  had 
borrowed  an  average  amount  of  $5,499,  and  had  loan  balances 
outstanding  an  average  of  only  7,8  years  although  the  original 
notes  provided  for  amortization  of  the  loan  over  a  40-year  period. 

Records  from  2,180  borrowers  with  accounts  outstanding  in  1951 
who  received  loans  in  1940,  showed  cash  farm  income  increasing 
since  the  year  before  acceptance-  from  $861  to  $3,852,  This  is 
an  increase  of  66  percent  after  adjustment  for  price  changes. 

Net  worth  for  these  borrowers  had  increased  from  $1,462  in  1940 
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to  $9,063  in  1950  and  value  of  productive  livestock  liad  increased 
fron  $528  to  $2,023.  More  than  70  percent  of  these  horrowers 
are  ahead  of  schedule  in  their  paynents. 

Farm  Housing  Loans  and  Grants 

The  need  for  record  high  levels  of  agricultural  production,  the  marked 
changes  both  in  agricultural  practices  and  patterns  of  agriculture,  and 
the  growing  scarcity  of  farm  labor  make  adequate  and  appropriate  farm- 
buildings  essential  to  efficient  operations.  Through  the  faiaa  housing 
program  owners  of  farms  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other  sources  at 
rates  and  on  terms  which  they  can  be  expected  to  repay  are  assisted  not 
only  in  providing  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  humans  but  also 
in  providing  adequate  and  appropriate  farm  buildings  for  the  production 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  for  storage  facilities,  and  for  other 
essential  farm  uses, 

1,  Type  of  Loans  and  Grants ;  Loans  and  grants  of  the  following  types 
are  made  under  the  farm  housing  prograr,i. 

A.  Building  Loans: 

(1)  Loans  for  snob  purposes  as  construction,  improvement, 
alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings  and 
other  farm  buildings  arc  made  under  the  follo^/ing 
authorities  s 

a.  Under  Section  502  of  the  Farm  Housing  Act  loans 
are  made  to  applicants  with  income  sufficient  to 
meet  regular  amortization  payments  of  principal 
and  interest, 

b.  Under  Section  503  of  the  Act  loans  are  made  to 
applicants  who  must  make  basic  changes  in  their 
farm  program  before  the  income  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  annual  payments  of  principal  and  interest, 

(2)  Under  Section  504(a)  loa.ns  or  loa.ns  in  combination  with 
grants  are  made  to  fai,rm  owner-occupants  to  cover. the  cost 
of  minor  improvements  arid  repairs  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  occupant,  his  faiTiily  or  the  coriirnunity, 

B,  Enlargement  and  Development  Loans;  Under  the  authorization  of 
Section  504(b)  loams  a.re  made  for  farm  enlargement  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  other  loan  or  grant  assistance  for 
dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings  under  the  authorization  of 
Section  503  and  Section  504(a),  This  type  of  assistance  is 
designed  to  encourage  adequate  family-size  farms  and  to  provide 
the  borrower  income  sufficient  to  support  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  and  other  farm  buildings. 
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C.  Repair  and  InproyGiaont  Gro.nts;  Under  Section  504(a),  grants  alone 
or  in  combination  -vd-th  loans  arc  authpriaed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  improvements  necessary  for  the  safety  and  sanitation 
of  the  occupant,  his  family  or  the  corjiriunity.  Grants  alone  are 
made  only  to  owner-occupants  unable  to  repay  a  loan  for  such 
purposes  as  repairing  roofs,  providing  toilet  facilities,  provid¬ 
ing  a  sanitary  water  supply,  supplying  screens  or  malcing  other 

■  repairs  or  improvements. 

2 .  Limitation  on  Loans  and  Grants  Authorized  by  Section  504(a)  ;  The  Act 
lii-iits  individual  loan  and  grant  assistance  under  Section  504(a)  to 
a  total  of  OljOOO,  Grant  assistance  whether  or  not  combined  with 

a  loan  may  not  exceed  $500, 

3.  Term.s  of  Loans ;  Under  Section  502  and  503  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  loans  may  be  made  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 

33  years  and  interest  is  charged  at  4  percent  per  annum.  Borrowers 
under  Section  503  may  receive  credits  as  necessary  during  the  first, 
five  years  of  the  loan  Lip.  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  payment  and 
one-half  of  the  principal  payment.  Section  504(a)  loans,  by  adminis¬ 
trative  limitation,  may  not  be  made  for  periods  exceeding  10  years 
and  arc  not  generally/  mdo  for  more  thoji  5  yeoms, 

4.  Supervision  and  Technical  Services ;  Engineers  and  local.  Farmers 
Hone  Adr-iinistration  county  supervisors  furnish'  technical  services 
to  borrowers  in  connection  with  building  plans,  .specifications, 
construction  supervision  and  inspection,  and  advice  and  informiation 
regarding  farm  dwellings  and  other  buildings.  Borrowers  under 
Section  503  and  504(b)  are  given  assistance  as  needed  by  county 
supervisors  in  making  adjustments  in  their  farm  and  home  operations* 

5 •  Progress  of  Program : 

Applications ;  During  the  fiscal  year  1952  written  applications 
for  farm  housing  loan  or  grant  assistance  were  received  from 
15,584  farm  owners,  of  whom  6,479  or  42  percent  were  veterans, 

B,  Loans  and  Grants :  Since  the  inception  of  the  Farm  Housing 
program  in  October  1949  to  June  30,  1952,  loans  totalling 
062,411,165  have  been  made  to  13,059  farm  owners  and  667 
initial  grants  have  been  piade  in  the  araount  of  0308,865. 
Ninety-nine  of  these  grants  were  made  to  farm  owners  who 
also  received  loans j  thus  13,627  farm  owners  have  been 
assisted  by  this  program  to  this  date.  The  major  portion 
of  the  building  funds,  namely  050,715,108,  were  loaned  for 
dwelling  construction  and  repair,  A  total  of  6;,.491  new  dwell- 

■  ings  and  repairs  to  5,269  additional  farm  houses  have  been 
financed  with  Farm  Housing  funds.  The  average  planned 
construction  cost  of  new  houses  during  the  1952  fiscal  year 
was  06,933,  including  loan  funds  and  cash  contributions  by 
borrowers.  This  relatively  low  cost  of  homes  financed  with 
Farm  Housing  loans  is  largely  a  rosu.lt  of  borrowers  making 
extensive  use  of  salvage  and  locally-produced  materials  and 
utilizing  a  substantial  amount  of  family  labor  to  do  the 
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construction  work.  Consequently,  there  is  little  coripetition 
fron  this  operation  for  labor  and  naterials  used  in  connercial 
construction  and  in  the  defense  effort. 

Of  the  4>271  farn  owners  receiving  initial  Farn  Housing  loans 
and  grants  during  the  1952  fiscal  year,  1,764,  or  41  percent 
were  veterans.  The  following  table  shows  the  nunber  and  or^oUnt 
of  initial  loans  and  grants  nado  during  the  fiscal  years  1950, 
1951  and  1952  and  an  estinate  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  • 


Initial  Loans  and  Grants 


Fiscal 

Year 

Nunber  Loans 
and  Grants 

Amount  Loans 

Amount  Grants 

Total  Amount 

1950 

3,957 

017,229,474 

0  86,426 

017,315,000 

1951 

5,399 

23,928,186 

131,649 

24,059,835 

1952 

4,273 

20,740,771 

91,211 

20,831,982 

1953  (Est,)  3,464 

18,430,000 

97,562 

18,527,562 

Loans  and  Grants  to  Veterans  Only 


Fiscal 

Year 

Nunber  Loans 
and  Grants 

Percent  of 
Nunber 

Amount  Loans 

Amount  Grants 

Total  Amount 

1950 

1,525 

39 

06,741,121 

0  12,130 

06,753,251 

1951 

2,096 

39 

9,682,202 

12,380 

9,694,582 

1952 

1,764 

41 

8,922,324 

10,235 

8,932,559 

1953  (Est,)  1,559 

45 

8,293,500 

43,903 

8,337,403 

In  addition  to  the  above,  142  subsequent  loans  for  0lS9,548 
and  one  subsequent  grant  for  $15'5  were  nado  in  1951  and  204 
subsequent  loans  for  0323,186  and  one  subsequent  grant  for 
0150  were  nade  in  1952, ■  These  subsequent  loans  and  grants 
were  nade  to  both  veterans  and  non- veterans. 


The  nunber  of  fam  owners  receiving  Farn  Housing  financial 


assistance  of 

various  types  is  shown 

in  the  following 

table :  . 

\ 

Number  During 

Nunber  During 

Nunber  During 

Typo  of  Assistance 

1950  Fiscal  Year 

1951  Fiscal  Year 

1952  Fiscal  Year 

Section  502  loans 

3,510 

4,828 

3,836 

Section  503  loans 

217 

243 

192 

Section  504  loans  only 

33 

49 

52 

Section  504  loans  with  grants  32 

38 

29 

Section  504  grants  only 

165 

-.-241_ 

162 

Total 

3,957 

5,399 

4,271 

See  Table  VIII  for  distribution  by  states 
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Use  of  Funds  t  During,  the  fiscal  year  1952  the  following 
inprovenents  were  planned  with  Farn  Housing  initial  loan 
and  grant  funds,  including  cash  contributions  by  borrowers; 


Type  of  Improvement 

,  Number 

Cost 

Average  Planned  Cost 

New  dwellings 

1,827 

012,665,942 

06,933 

Repairs  to  dwellings 

1,517 

3,516,036 

2,318 

Now  farm  service  buildings 

2,094 

4,233,901 

2,022 

Repairs  to  farm  service 

buildings 

894 

617,546 

691 

Water  system 

1,584 

721,695 

456 

Land  development 

163 

203,680 

1,250 

Land  purchase 

79 

229,053 

2,899 

See  Table  VII  for  distribution  by  states. 


Improved  housing  through  assistance  received  under  the 
Farm  Housing  prograia  has  eliminated  overcrowding  and  made 
possible  the  correction  of  many  unsafe  and  unsanitary 
housing  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
such  assistance.  The  construction  of  new  and  repairs  to 
existing  farm  service  buildings  has  enabled  borrowers  to 
m.ake  better  use  of  their  land  and  labor  resources®  Through 
assistance  in  the  fields  of  land  development  and  land  purchase, 
many  owners  of  uneconomic  units  have  been  given  the  Assistance 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  convert  their  holdings  into 
economic  units  on  which  they  may  be  expected  to  carry  on 
successful  forming  operationA,  Through  farm  housing  assistance 
not  heretofore  available,  many  fo.rm,ers  have  been  o,blc  for  the 
first  time  to  provide  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  homes  for  their 
families,  increase  their  production  and  incom^es  and  achieve 
greater  economic  stability. 

Loan  Repayments ;  Of  the  10,223  borrowers  \d.th  payments  due 
December  31>  1951,  25  percent  were  ahead  of  schedule  an 
average  of  $156,  Four  percent  paid  an  average  of  0lV8  less 
than  was  due  on  that  date.  The  506  borrowers  owning  inadequate 
farms  at  the  tiTie  loans  wore  made  received  contributions 
totalling  027,565. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Increased  Tine  Required  for  Loans :  The  enphasis  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  placing  on  the  making  of  loans  only  to  those  applicants  vho 
have  the  ability  and  desire,  and  who  have  or  can  acquire  the  necessary 
resources  to  operate  fully  economic  farm  units  has  caused  a  need  for  more 
intensive  study  of  the  farming  operations  of  each  loan  applicant.  The 
primary  factors  which  have  caused  the  increase  in  the  size  of  loans  have 
placed  additional  demands  on  the  time  and  abilities  of  operating  personnel. 
Sound  and  successful  farming  operations  under  present  conditions  must 
include  such  technological  advances  as  mechanization  adapted  to  the  size 
and  typo  of  farm  operation,  improved  fertilization  practices,  the  use  of 
locally  adapted  hybrid  seed,  insecticides  and  fungicides  to  control  plant 
and  animal  pests,  soil  conservation  measures  which  restore  and  maintain 
the  productive  capacities  of  soils  for  sustained  yields  and  the  adoption 
of  other  related  and  improved  practices. 

The  development  of  a  farm  and  homo  plan  which  introduces  new  enterprises 
and  which  blends  technological  advances  in  a  manner  which  will  provide 
an  efficient  operation  with  sufficient  volume  to  produce  income  necessary 
to  repay  the  loo.n  and  assure  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  the 
borrower  family,  is  a  time  consuming  task.  Such  a  plan  is  of  little 
value  unless  the  improvements  and  practices  incorporated  in  the  plan  are 
translated  into  action  on  the  borrower's  farm.  Teaching  low- income 
families  to  adopt  improved  practices  requires  substantial  supervisory 
time  and  effort.  It  is,  however,  essential  for  the  protection  of  the 
Government’s  investment,  the  success  of  the  borrower  family  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

In  order  to  moot  effectively  meet  the  problem  presented  by  the  added 
individual  attention  needed  in  loan  making  and  servicing,  continuing 
studies  are  made  to  assure  that  available  personnel  are  properly 
allocated  between  the  various  offices.  While  such  studies  have  not 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  county  offices,  because  many  of  the 
present  offices  are  required  to  serve  unduly  large  geographical  areas, 
progress  is  being  made  in  shifting  personnel  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Disaster  and  Fur  Loan  Activity;  Since  April  1949  the  Farmers  Homo 
Administration  has  been  administering  the  Production  Disaster  and  Fur 
Loan  Program-s  authorized  by  Public  Law  38,  approved  April  6,  1949, 

These  emergency  programs  are  operated  through  existing  offices  of  the 
Administration,  with  regularly  employed  personnel  adr-iinistering  the 
programs  with  their  other  activities  unless  the  additional  workload 
becomes  great  enough  to  be  detrimental  to  their  regularly  assigned 
responsibilities.  In  many  instances,  the  designation  of  a  disaster  area 
results  in  relatively  few  loans  and  the  added  workload  created  by  such 
loans  can  be  absorbed  without  difficulty.  In  this  manner  the  services 
of  regularly  employed  personnel  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  and  payments  for  personal  services  from  the  Disaster  Loan 
Revolving  Fund  are  held  to  a  minimum.  In  such  instances,  however,  the 
absence  of  disaster  activity  would  not  permit  a  reduction  of  personnel 
paid  from  the  regular  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  without 
reducing  the  performance  on  other  statutory  functions  assigned  to  this 
Administration,  In  other  instances,  a  substantial  additional  workload 
is  created  and  then  additional  personnel  are  employed,  generally  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  paid  from  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund, 
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Note:  Covers  all  Tenant  Purchase,  Farm  Enlargement,  and  Farm  Development  loans  from  appropriated  funds  and  non-cash  advances  on  rural  rehabilitation  project  liquidation  farms.  Paid-up 
include  those  paid  up  through  repossession. 
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Table  VII  -  Farm  Housing:  Funds  Obligated  and  Furnished  by  Borrowers,  and  Use  of  Funds 
1952  Fiscal  Year 
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virgin  Islands..  7  30,300  500  2,750  33,550  5  26,750  2  1,800  0  0  0  0  4  4,500  500  0  0  0  30,800 
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Initial  loans  and  grants  only. 

Number  of  initial  loeins  and  grants;  average  amount  based  on  initial  and  subsequent  loans  and  grants. 
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Production  rjid  Subsistence  Loans  -  Title  II 


Title  II  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Farmers* 
Home  Administration  Act  of  Aygust  14,  1946  and  Public  Law  123,  approved 
August  23,  1951,  authorizes  loans  to  eligible  farm  families  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  needed  credit  from  any  other  source  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms  to  meet  their  farm  and  home  operating  needs.  In  addition. to  credit, 
borrowers  are  provided  practical  on-the-farm  guidance,  as  required,  to 
assist  them  in  adopting  improved  farm  and  homo  management  practices  and 
in  making  other  adjustments  necessary  to  place  their  farming  operations 
on  a  sound  and  profitable  basis.  These  activities  are  designed  to  help 
low-income  farmers,  including  veterans  who  wish  to  become  established  on 
f arras,  in  developing  more  efficient  farm  and  home  operations  that  will 
provide  adequate  living  for  their  families  and  greater  security  on ■the 
land ,  . 

1,  Purposes  and  Terns  of  Loans;  Loans  are  made  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  livestock,  farm  equipment,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  other 
farm  needs,  essential  home  equipment  and  family  subsistence,  including 
medical  care.  Loans  to  any  individual  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  ^7,000,  and  the  total  outstanding  indebtedness  of  any 
borrower  for  all  such  loans  may  not  exceed  $10,000,  Interest  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  five  percent  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 

Production  and  subsistence  loans  are  made  primarily  to  eligible 
farmers  who  have  or  can  acquire  the  necessary  land  resources  and 
have  the  background  and  the,  ability  to  enaible  them  to  malce  needed 
adjustments  in  their  farming  operations  to  place  such  operations  on 
a  sound  and  efficient  basis.  Adjustment  loans  are  based  on  individ¬ 
ual  farm,,  and  home  plans  developed  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  County  Supervisor,  and  raay  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  seven  years  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  borrovjer’s  ability 
to  pay,  A  limited  number  of  annual  loans  arc  made  to  operators  of 
family- typo  fari.as,  whose  primary  credit  needs  are  of  a  seasonal  or 
emergency  nature  to  provide  necessary  credit  for  the  production  of 
cash  crops  or  to  purchase  or  grow  feed  for  productive  livestock  or 
livestock  being  fed  for  the  market.  Annual  operating  loans  arc 
scheduled  for  repayment  when  the  principal  Income  from,  the  enterprise 
financed  with  such  loans  normally  would  be  received,  usually ■ within 
one  year,, 

2,  Supervision  ( On-The-Farm  Guidance):  Many  applicants  for  operating 
loans  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  land  resources,  lack  of  experience, 
lack  of  knowledge  of  modern  and  efficient  management  practices,  lack 
of  equipment  or  livestock,  or  a  comibination  of  such  problems,  Borrov;- 
ers  are  provided  practical  on-the-farm  assistance  in  analyzing,  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  out  sound  fame  and  home  operations  so  as  to  make 

the  best  use  of  their  land,  labor,  capital  and  skills.  Such  super¬ 
vision  contributes  directly  to  the  success  of  the  borrowers  and  is  a 
protection  of  the  financial  interest  of  the  Governiaent, 
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3 •  Significant  Progmii  Data : 


A.  Decrease  in  Nmber  of  New  Loans  Made;  Despite  the  continuing  high 
level  of  demand  for  farm  operating  loans  throughout  the  nation, 
the  number  of  new  applicants  served  has  decreased  sharply  in 
recent  years,,  ^e  following  table  shows  the  number  of  new  opera¬ 
ting  loans  made  and  the  total  airiount  of  funds  available  during  . 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  194-S  through  1952,  and  estimates  for 


1953; 

Fiscal . 

Number 

New  Loans  Made 

Total  Available 

Year 

Adjustment 

Annual 

Total 

for  Operating  Loans 

1948 

29,962 

32,648 

62,610 

$  60,000,000  ' 

1949 

37,935 

25,621 

63,556 

75,000,000. 

1950 

40,622 

8,772 

49,394 

85,000,000 

1951 

34,311 

11,633 

45,9/44 

103,000,000 

1952 

23,659 

855 

24,514 

1.10,000,000 

1953  (Est) 

23,750  • 

430 

.  24,180- 

120,000,000 

See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  states. 


The  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  hew  loans  made  in  recent  years 
has  resulted  primarily  from  the  followingj  Increased  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  assisting  farmers  who  would  effectively  use 
credit  and  guidance  in  making  adjustments  and  improvements  nec- 
essaiy  to  assure  success  at  farming  and  provide  economic  security 
rather  than  to  those  farmers  desiring  only  operating  credit  to 
continue  their  inadequate  operations.  This  has  increased  the 
average  size  of  loans.  The  average  size  of  new  adjustment  loans 
increased  from  $1,360  in  1950  to  $2,680  in  1952  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  average  size  of  such  loans  will  approximate  $3,200  during 
•the  current  fiscal  year.  Initial  adjustment  loans  to  veterans 
averaged  $2,875  in  1952  compared  with  $2,504  for  loans  to  non¬ 
veterans,  Larger  loans  to  veterans  has  contributed  to  the  reduced 
number  of  new  loans  since  veterans  received  50,9  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  new  loans  in  1952,  Increased  costs  also  have 
been  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the  increased  size  of  new 
loans.  For  the  same  reasons  it  has  been  necessary  to  set  aside 
increasing  amounts  for  subsequent  loans  to  those  who  have  borrowed 
previously.  For  these  reasons  fewer  borrowers  can  be  served  now 
than  in  prior  years  with  the  same  araount  of  loan  funds.  See  table 
II  for  loans  to  veterans  distributed  by  states,  . 

B,  Collections;  The  following  is  a  summaiy  of  the  cumulative  and 
ciorrent  collection  activity  on  operating  loans: 

(1)  Cumulative  collections  oh  operating  loans  made  by  Farmers 
Horae  Administration  and  predecessor  agencies  have  exceeded 
cumulative  advances  made  during  the  last  six  fiscal  years 
by  $88,081,306,  as  shown  by  the  following  tables; 
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Fiscal 
Year-  , 

Loan 

Disbursements 

Principal 

Repayments 

Interest 

Repayments 

Total 

Repayments 

1947 

$  90,432,402 

$119,784,295 

$U,  299, 621 

$134,083,916 

194B 

59,996,090 

101,453,618 

12,769,753 

114,223,371 

1949 

74,999,651 

78,279,960 

11,282,124 

89,562,084 

1950 

84,998,781 

68,004,734 

9,702,196 

77,706,930 

1951 

102,936,954 

83,307,468 

10,926,796 

94,234,264 

1952 

109.998.343 

90.566.068 

11.066.894 

101.632,962 

Total 

$523,362,221 

$541,396,14'3 

$70,047,384 

$611,443,527 

(2)  Cumulative  loan  advances  and  collections  of  Farm  Security 
Administration,  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division,  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  follows: 

Principal  Total 

Loan  Collections  to  6/30/52  Repay,  to  Colls,  to 

Advances  Principal  Interest  Maturities  Advances 

Rural  Reha¬ 
bilitation 
Loans  -  June 
1935  to 

10/31/46  $1,004,870,681  $885,732,043  $122,508,695  88.3fo  100. 3/o 

Emergency 
Crop  and 
Feed  Loans— 

1918  to 

10/31/46  575,934,586  473,111,944  54,896,455  S2.1/.  .91.7^ 

Production  and 
Subsistence 
Loans  - 
11/1/46  to 

6/30/52  494,034,689  294,395,159  23,507,139  94. 5f.  64,3/o 

See  Tables  III  amd  IV  for  distribution  by  states 

Production  and  subsistence  loans  are  scheduled  for  repayment 
over  a  period  extending  from  one  to  seven  years  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  total  advances  for  such  loans  is  not  yet  due. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  collections  total  only  64.3^ 
of  the  advances  made  through  June  30, 

C,  Debts.  Compromised.  Adjusted  or  Cancelled  Pursuant  to  Public 

Laws  518  and  731:  Continued  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the 
settlement  of  operating  loan  accounts  eligible  for  compromise, 
adjustment,  or  cancellation  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


- 

During  Fiscal 
Year  ^1952 

From  Inception  April  4,  1945 
•  through  June  30,  1952 

Nurabe’  ■  of  borrowers 
inv  Ived  in 
set  lements 

,  :•  .1 

'  82,873 

664,231 

OrigD  lal  principal 
inf  ebtedness.  „  , 

$.40,029,510 

■  ■  •$  211,114,080 

Re  pc  -d  prior  to 
sf  ttlement: 

P  incipal, 

I  iterest 

15,183,807 

2,873,677 

78,517,952 

12,558,965 

Un]  aid  balance  at 
■-ime  of  settlement; 
Principal 

Interest 

24,845,703 

15,966,859 

132,596,128 

46,285,550 

Principal  and  interest 
paid  at  time  of  - 

settlement 

2,637,088 

14,252,220 

Principal  and  interest 
v;ritten  off 

38,175,474 

164,629,458 

D,  Progress  of  Borrowers;  The  average  value  of  products  produced 
by  the  34>595  borrowers  who  completed  payment  of  their  loans  in 
1951  and  continued  as  family- type  farm  operators  was  $3,356, 
or  66  percent  more  than  the  average  of  $2,021  produced  tlie  year 
before  they  received  their  loans.  Gross  income  for  these  borrow¬ 
ers,  including  off-farm  income,  average  $2,146  before  they 
received  their  loans  and  $3,413  in  the  year  when  the  loans  were 
paid. 

The  average  net  worth  increased  from  $2,667  to  $5,029,  and 
working  capital  from  $1,430  to  $3,029,  Before  receiving  their 
loans  52  percent  had  electricity,  whereas  77  percent  had 
electricity  in  1951.  Thirty-one  percent  had  refrigerators 
before  acceptance  and  6l  percent  when  the  loans  were  repaid. 
Running  water  increased  from  19  percent  before  acceptance  to  31 
percent  in  1951, 

Approximately  16,000  of  the  34,595  borrowers  either  owned  all  or 
part  of  the  farms  they  operated  before  they  received  their  loans. 
By  1951  the  number  of  owners  or  part  owners  in  the  group  had  in¬ 
creased  to  almost  20,000  or  57  percent  of  the  total. 

Re salts  of  the  emphasis  on  improved  farm  and  home  management 
practices  and  the  guidance  in  establishing  desirable  fam  and 
home  management  operations  is  evidenced  by  reports  showing  an 
increase  of  86  percent  in  the  number  of  borrowers  using  adequate 
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amounts  of  fertilizer,  a  63  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
borrowers  breeding  to  approved  sires,  and  58  percent  increase  in 
those  adequately  vaccinating  livestock  and  treating  for  disease 
prevention  in  the  1951  crop  year. 

There  was  also  a  47  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  borrowers 
using  recommended  seed  varieties,  a  55  percent  increase  in  the 
number  feeding  balanced  rations,  and  an  81  percent  increase  in 
those  developing  adequate  improved  pastures.  Examination  of 
improvements  in  home  management  and  family  living  shows  a  38 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  borrowers  preserving  and 
storing  adequate  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  home 
use,  and  a  31  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  families, 
conserving  and  storing  adequate  meat  supplies  for  home  use. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPiii:.x.'i£NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARMERS  ROME  Ara4INISTRATION 
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UNTIED  STATES  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUBE 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
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NOTE:  Advances  by  states  include  transfers  of  loans  between  states  for  collection  purposes. 
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W ater  Facilitie.s  Loans 


1,  Purpose  of  Loans;  Under  the  Water  Facilities  Act  of  August  28, 

1937,  loans  are  made  to  individual  famers  or  ranchmen  or  to 
groups  of  from  two  to  one  hundred  or  more  farmers  when  V'/ater 
facilities  can  be  operated  and  maintained  more  feasibly  on  a 
community  basis.  Loans  are  of  two  types: 

A.  Farmstead  loans  made  to  provide  adequate  water  supplies 
close  to  the  farm  buildings  for  household  use,  for  live¬ 
stock,  and  for  garden  production  by  installing  new  facilities 
such  as  wells,  ponds,  and  cisterns  with  appurtenant  equipment 
or  by  improvements  to  existing  facilities, 

B,  Irrigation  loans  made  to  provide  new  facilities  and  to 
develop  or  improve  existing  facilities  for  supplying  water 
for  crop  production.  The  types  of  facilities  developed  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  may  include  such  facilities 
as  small  irrigation  systems,  large  wells  including  pumping 
plants,  and  farm  distribution  systems,  low  capacity  pumps  and 
sprinkler  systems,  or  small  storage  reservoirs  and  dams, 

2,  Terms  of  Loans:  Loans  are  scheduled  to  be  repaid  as  rapidly  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  borrowers  repayment  ability,  Hov/ever, 
loans  are  made  for  periods  sufficiently  long,  generally  not  to 
exceed  20  years,  to  allow  the  operator  to  make  repayment  from  n 
income  derived  from  the  use  of  the  facility.  The  interest  rate  is 
3  percent  per  annum.  Loans  are  not  approved  for  applicants  who 
can  secure  adequate  credit  on  reasonable  terms  from  other  credit 
sources, 

3,  Technical  Assistance:  Engineering  assistance  is  given  all  borrowers, 
as  required,  in  planning  and  installing  faimistead  and  irrigation 
facilities.  Such  assistance  is  necessary  for  efficient  service  of 
the  installations  and  to  assure  repayment  of  the  loans.  Farm  and 
home  management  guidance  is  provided  as  needed  to  assist  in  pixjfit- 
able  utilization  of  the  facilities.  To  the  extent  that  personnel 

is  available,  engineering  assistance  is  also  given  to  a  limited 
number  of  farm  families  and  organized  water  users  groups  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  it  from  other  sources, 

4,  Significant  Prograra  Data: 

A,  Applications:  The  demand  for  water  facilities  loans  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  has  been  increasing  and  has  far  exceed¬ 
ed  the  number  of  loans  which  could  be  made.  Some  of  the 
increased  demand  has  resulted  fro^,  (1)  the  inability  of  pri¬ 
vate  credit  sources  to  make  loans  based  upon  expected  increased 
farm  returns  from  installations!  (2)  the  creation  of  new  farm 
units  in  reclamation  projects!  (3)  breakdown  of  existing  water 
systems!  and  (4)  the  need  for  rural  water  system.s  in  areas  where 
it  is  not  feasible  to  install  facilities  on  individual  farms. 
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Despite  some  increase  during  eaoh  of  the  past  three  fiscal 
years  in  the  amount  of  loan  fiinds  available,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  any  significant  change  in  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  served  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  £^)plicants.. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1952  less  than  one -third  of  the  individ^ 
ols  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  group  applicants  wore  served* 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  applicants,  the  number 
of  new  loans  made,  and  the  percentage  of  applicants  who  received 
loans  in  the  fiscal  years  1947  through  1952,  and  estimated  for 
1953. 


Individual  Loans 


Number 

Loons  as 

Fiscal 

•Number 

Initial 

Percent  of 

Year 

Applicants 

Loans  Made 

Applicants 

1947 

2,328 

901 

39 

194S 

2,408 

■  767 

32 

1949 

2,851 

751 

26 

1950 

4,318 

1,192 

28 

1951 

4,220 

1,327 

31 

*1952 

4,007 

1,150 

29 

1953  (Est.) 

4,085 

1,070 

26 

Group  Loans 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number 

Applicants 

Number ■ 
Initial 

Loans  Made 

Loans  as 
Percent  of 
Applicants 

1947 

127 

11 

9 

1948 

no 

15 

14 

1949 

132 

8 

6  • 

1950 

169 

16 

9 

1951 

U7 

24 

16 

1952' 

187 

33 

18 

1953  (Est.) 

215 

50 

23 

B*  Increase  in  Size  of  Loans;  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
average  size  of  water  facilities  loans  in  recent  years  with  the 
result  that  fewer  applicants  could  be  served  with  the  same  amount 
of  funds*  The  following  table  shows  the  trend  in  the  size  of 
water  facilities  loans  made  to  individuals  and  groups  from  1940 
through  1952; 


Fiscal  _ Individuals  _ Groups 


Year 

Initial 

Supplemental 

Initial 

Supplemental 

1940 

I  493 

1  - 

1  6,169 

$  - 

1945 

586 

516 

15,644 

5,667 

1948 

1,463 

905 

18,019 

2,660 

1949 

1,617 

1,038 

15,936 

6,7U 

1950 

1,934 

989 

31,491 

12,673 

1951 

2,244 

1,146 

32,710 

10,705 

1952 

3,053 

1,758 

35,815 

8,078 

C?  rsVvT  y-v  T  ><3  4  yr4*  •yv4  V\%  n  4*  4  ^  «  *4  o  4»  « 


The  priraary  reasons  for  the  increase  in  average  size  of  loans 
arc;  ■ 

(1)  The  steady  rise  during  recent  years  in  the  costs  of  labor, 
material  and  equipment  used  in  the  construction  or  repair 
of  facilities. 

(2)  An  increased  proportion  of  the  loans  have  been  made  for 
the  installation  or  improvement  of  irrigation  facilities 
and  land  leveling  where  the  costs  usually  run  higher  than 
for  farrastcad  facilities, 

(3)  The  enactment  of  Public  Law  99,.  approved  June  10,  1949, 
increased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  loaned  in  connection  with  a  single  project.  The 
approval  of  a  few  loans  in  excess  of  $50,000  during  1950, 
1951,  and  1952  accounts  for  some  of  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  group  loans  in  these  years. 

Number  and  Amount  of  Loans;  During  the  fiscal  year  1952  p.pprox- 
imatcly  25  percent  of  tjie  loan  funds  were  used  for  group  loans 
and  75  percent  for  loans  to  individuals.  Cumulatively,  loans 
to  groups  and  individuals  have  been  of  about  the  same  proportion. 
However,  increased  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  making  of 
group  loans  as  a  means  of  serving  more  farmers,  with  the  same 
amount  of  funds,  conserving  critical  materials  and  increasing 
production  of  essential  crops.  The  table  below  shows  the  number 
and  amount  of  loans  made  during  the  1952  fiscal  year  and  cumu¬ 
latively  since  the  inception  of  the  program; 

Nimiber  and  Amount  of  Loans 


1952  Fiscal 

Year 

Cumulative  Since 
Inception 

Loans 

Number 

Amount 

Obligated 

Number 

Amount 

Obligated 

To  Individuals 

Initial 

1,150 

$3,510,410 

13,041 

$16,294,441 

Supplemental 

133 

234,313 

2,301 

1,447,815 

To  Groups 

InitiaJL 

33 

1,181,885 

181 

4,121,747 

Supplemental 

9 

72.700 

51 

_ 380.790 

Total 

1,325 

4,999,308 

15,574 

22,244,793 

The  above  table 

does  not  reflect  the  total 

number 

of  individuals 

served  under  this  program.  As  of  June  30,  1952,  loans  have  been 
made  to  181  groups  serving  approximately  7,964  users.  The 
7,964  users  of  group  loan  facilities  added" to  the  13,041  individ¬ 
uals  receiving  loans  brings  the  cumulative  number  served  under 
this  program  to  21,005, 
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D,  Collections;  Since  the  inception  of  the  Water  Facilities  Pro¬ 
gram,  7,121  individual  borrowers  have  paid  their  accounts  in 
full  and  12  group  loans  have  also  been  paid  in  full.  The 
following  statement  shows  repayment  progress  curaulative  .  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  to  June  30,  1952; 

Loan  advances  and  rcpai^niients  cumulative  to  June  30^  1952 

Ratio  of  Principal 

Loan  Matured  Principal  Interest  Total  Repayments  to 

Advances  Principal  Repayments  Payments  Payments  Matured  Principal 

121,612,453  .'rp8,993,528  ^9,040,048  $1,215,339  $10,255,387  100.5% 

See  Table  II  for  distribution  by  states 

The  total  cumulative  gross  delinquencies  on  those  loans  are 
$221,234  or  2,5  percent  of  the  total  maturities.  These  loans 
are  amortized  over  the  productive  life  of  the  security  but  not 
to  exceed  20  years  in  the  case  of  individual  loans  and-  up  to 
40  years  in  the  case  of  group  loans, 

E,  Progress  of  Borrowers;  The  production  and  financial  progress 
made  by  water  facilities  borrowers  is  indicated  by  the  following 
data  talccn  from  reports  of  borrowers  who  repaid  their  loans  in 
the  1950  and  1951  fiscal  years  and  continued  farming; 


(1)  Borroxifcrs  With  Loans  for  New  Irrigation; 

Year  . 
Before. 
Acceptance' 

1950  and  1951 
'  Fiscal  Years 

Percent 

Increase 

Crop  and  livestock  production. 

Corn  -  bushels  per  acre  15,9 
Small  grain  -  bushels  per  acre  12,8 
Legume  Hay  -  tons  per  acre  2,1 
Milk  -  pounds  per  farm  31,042 

45.3 

23,2 

2  9 

37,978* 

184,9 

81,2 

38.1 

22,3 

Income  and  net  worth  per  farm; 

Gross  farm  income  $4,593 

Net  worth  11,032 

$9,972 

25,560 

117.1 

113.6 

(2)  Borrowers  With  Farmstead  Loans; 

Year 

Before 

Acceptance 

1950  and  1951 
Fiscal  Years 

Percent 

Change 

Q- .  To  supply  water  for  livestock ; 


Percent  hauling  water  '' 

from  off  farra 

35.3 

0,4 

Percent  with  water  piped 

to  barn  or  barnyard 

4.9 

80,1 

Year 

Before  1950  and  1951  Percent 
Acceptance  Fiscal  Years  Change 

Number  with  equipment 
for  producing  Grade 


A  milk 

7. 

70. 

Increase  in  livestock; 
Average  number  of 
dairy  cows  kept 

5.8 

7.3 

25.9 

Average  number  other 
cattle  kept 

11.6 

13,9 

19.8 

Average  number  of 
chickens  kept 

159. 

197. 

23.9 

To  supply  water  for  garden; 

Percent  with  water  piped 
to  garden 

2.6 

90.6 

Average  value  of  food  and 
fuel  for  home  use 

$330 

$500 

51.5 

Average  bushels  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  stored 

13 

15 

15.4 

To  supply  water  for  household 

Percent  with  water  piped 
to  house 

8.4 

83.8 

Percent  with  kitchen  sink 

17.5 

85.2 

Percent  with  shower  or 
bathtub 

6.2 

56.1 
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( d )  Farm  Tenaait-Mortga^^e  Insurance  Fi:md, 
Farmers'  Home  Administration 


This  budg  t  schedule  covers  an  account  established  pursuant  to  Sections 
11  (a)  art  12  (e)  (2)  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  19^6, 
approved  August  l4,  19^6,  (Public  Law  731)  \irhich  authorized  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  not  to  exceed  for  the  establisl'iment  of  such 

fund,  f  ne  sum  of  !|jl,000,000  was  provided  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Appropriation  Act,  19^1-8,  for  the  establishment  of  the  capital 
fund.  This  amount  is  supplemented  by  initial  and  annual  charges  col¬ 
lected  from  insured  mortgagers  and  by  such  initial  fees  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  appraisal  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  necessary.  One-half  of  the  initial  and  annual  charges  collected 
from  insured  mortgages  as  the  premium  for  insurance  and  such  amounts 
as  a  ;e  appropriated  under  Section  11  (a)  are  available  for  payments 
wit?  respect  to  insured  mortgages  under  Sections  12  and  13  of  the  Act, 
Pur  iuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act,  moneys  not  needed  for 
cm  rent  operations  are  being  invested  in  direct  obligations  of  the 
Un  .ted  States,  The  other  one-half  of  the  initial  and  annual  charges, 
tc  gather  v/ith  such  fees  for  inspection,  appraisal  and  other  charges 
a  i  the  Secretary  ma.y  determine  are  available  for  administrative 
e  xpenses  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  is  estimated 
.hat  receipts  derived  from  these  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1953 
available  for  administrative  expenses  in  195^  v/ill  amoinat  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $285,000, 


It  is  estimated  that  assets  of  the  capital  fmid,  including  receiv¬ 
ables  and  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  originally  appropriated,  at  June  30 » 
1953,  will  be  approximately  $2,563,000, 


There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  niomber  of  farm  ovmership  loans 
insured  each  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  October  19^7 
through  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1951.  Hov/ever,  the 
actual  number  of  loans  insured  in  1952  and  estimated  number  for 
1953  and  195^  reflect  the  current  lack  of  investment  capital  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  table; 


Fiscal 
Year  19 S2 

Humber  Amount 


Fiscal  Fiscal 

Year  1963  Year  1954 

Humber  Amount  Humber  Amount 


Initial  1,131  $10,660,677  1,090 

Subsequent  38  112.273  32 


$10,900,000  1,090 
100.000  32 


$10,900,000 

100.000 


Total 


1.169  10. 772. 9*50  1.122  11.000.000  1.122  11.000.000 


( ® )  Disaster  Loans,,  etc, Revolving  Fund 
Department  of  Agriculture 


Public  Law  3^  (8lst  Congress),  approved  April  6,  19k9f  abolished  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  and  established  a  revolving 
fund  of  approximately  '$^3, 000, 000  with  the  Corporation’s  assets  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  making  and  servicing  the 
following  types  of  loans: 

(1)  Disaster  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  who  have  suffered  a  production  disaster  as  a  result  of 
floods,  storms,  freezes,  drought,  insect  infestation  or  other 
similar  causes,  and  who  are  unable  to  obtain  from  commercial' 
banks,  coopera -tive  lending,  institutions  or  other  established 
sources  the  credit  needed  to  replace  or  repair  the  property 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  disaster  and  to  continue  their  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  These  loans  bear  3  percent  interest, 

loans,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  II  of  Public 
Law  B60  (Both  Congress)  to  bona  fide  dur  farmers  actually  engaged 
in  breeding  or  production  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  captivity  and 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  necessary  credit  from  o'ther  sources  to 
enable  them  to  continue  their  fur-farming  operations.  These  loans 
bear  percent  interest  and  are  scheduled  for  repayment  within  a 
maximum  period  of  five  years.  Authority  for  making  fur  loans 
expires  June  30,  1953  and  not  more,  than  a  total  of  000, 000  may 
be  outstanding  fOr  ail  such  loans  made, 

(3)  Orchard  loans,  authorized  by  Public  Law  665  (Blst  Congress),  ap- 
proved  August  5,  1950,  which  amended  Public  Law  38,  to  '.wners  or 
operators  of  established,  farms  in  any  area  or  region  where, 
beginning  in  19hlf  the  former  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  made  credit  available  and  the  Secretary  finds  a  continued 
need  for  such  credit  which  is  not  readily  available  from  other' 
established  local  sources.  No  orchard  loan  may  be  made  in  excess 
of  ^10,000  and  the  total  amount  outstanding  for  all  such  loans  to 
any  borrower  may  not  exceed  $20,0Q0,  These  loans  bear  5  percent 
interest  and  are  repayable  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years, 
depending  on  the  purposes  fqr..  which  funds  are  advanced,  the  useful 
life  of  security  offered  and  the  individual  borrower’s  repayment 
ability.  Orchard  loans  may  not  be  made  after  August  U#  1953  and 
the  total  amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  all  such  loans  may 
not  exceed  !!^2,000,000,  Loans  are  being  made  under  this  authority 
in  the  Wenatchee -Okanogan  area  of  the  State  of  Washington, 

Obligations  by  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  and  estimates  for  1953 
and  195U  are  as  follows:  ,  ^  '■ 
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Actual 

1952 


Es  tima te  Es  t imat e 

1953  1951i 


1,  Disaster  loans  ,  a/ 

2,  Loans  to  fur  farmers 
3»  Salaries  and  expenses 
h»  Other 

Total  accrued 
expenditures 


:m,675,l60 

9ii8,08l 

1,358,880 

59,319 

3li,0Ul,UU0 


>1+9,250,000 

750,000 

2,516,300 

50,000 

52,566,300 


$35,000,000 

2,316,300 

50,000 

37,366,300 


a/  Includes  orchard  loans 

The  number  and  amount  of  disaster,  fur  and  orchard  loans  made  from 
April  6,  19U9  b/,  the  beginning  of  the  program,  "to' June  30,  1952 
are  as  followsT  Also  attached  is  a  statement  providing  a  break¬ 
down  of  this  information  by  states. 


Type  of  Loan 


Obligations  April  6,  19U9  b/ 
_ to  June  30,  1952 

Number  of  Amount  ot 

Borrowers  Loans 


Disaster  loans 
Fur  loans 
Orchard  loans 


52,217 
275 
22  b/ 


$81,1+1+1,339 
3,980,1+99 
167,305  b/ 


Orchard  loans  were  not  authorized  until  August  5,  1950. 


Loan  status;  The  status  of  these  loans  as  of  June  30,  1952  is 
as  follows; 


Loan 

Advances 


Principal 

Maturities 


Principal 

Collections 


Interest 

Collections 


Disaster  loans  $81,11+9,723 
Fur  loans  1+, 010, 329 
Orchard  loans  138,1+70 

85,298,5^ 


$1+7,071,050 

2,93)4,856 

97,1465 

.50,103,371 


$1+2,221,628  $1,229,622 

2,560,978  /  120,378 

97,665  1,955 

1+1+,  880,271  1,351,955 


1952  Program?  Adverse  weather  conditions,  particularly  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa,  Arkansas,  portions  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  the  un¬ 
precedented  heavy  f3ood  damage  along  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  similar  disasters  in  other 
scattered  areas  of  the  Nation  during  the  calendar  year  1951  resulted  in 
serious  damage  to  crops  and  farm  property.  As  a  result  of  these  losses 
there  was  widespread  need  among  farmers  and  stockmen  in  these  areas  for 
credit  not  available  through  established  sources,  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  operations.  Some  of  the  areas  affected  by  these  disasters 
in  1951  had  experienced  serious  production  losses  as  a  result  of  excess¬ 
ive  rainfall,  floods,  heavy  insect  infestations,  or  other  similar  catas¬ 
trophes  during  one  or  more  preceding  years,  thus  aggravating  the  plight 
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of  farmers  and  stockmen  in  these  areas.  In  recognition  of  the  widespread 
damage  caused  by  midwest  floods  during  1951 >  the  Revolving  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  Public  Law  38,  was  increased  by  130,000,000,  through 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  202  (82nd  Congress). 

The  damage  caused  by  production  disasters  in  large  areas  of  the  Nation 
resulted  in  a  heavy  demand  for  disaster  loan  assistance  during  the  fiscal 
year  1952.  A  total  of  17,610  initial  and  3,5^1  subsequent  disaster  loans 
were  made  during  the  year  in  the  aggregate  amoiint  of  ^31,1433,631  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  38 »  . 

Outlook  for  1953  and  195U!  Serious  drought  conditions  during  the 
Slimmer  and  fall  of  1952  caused  heavy  production  losses  throughout  most 
of  the  southern  States  and  in  areas  of  the  Midwest  and  New  England.  A’  • 
large  number  of  farmers  and  stockmen  throughout  the  affected  areas  -  ' 
already  have  been  assisted  through  disaster  loans  in  planting  temporary 
fall  and  winter  grazing  crops  and  in  purchasing  feed  to  carry  their 
present  livestock  herds,  and  it  is  apparent  that  many  others  will  require 
credit  assistance  not  available  through  established  sources  for  the  cost 
of  reseeding  permanent  pastures  damaged  by  the  drought  and  to  meet  1953 
farm  operating  expenses.  As  of  January  1,  1953,  the  following  areas  have 
been  authorized  as  elegible  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  38  because  of  the  serious  drought  conditions:  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  50  counties  in  southern  Missouri,  7  counties  in 
southern  Illinois,  22  counties  in  northwest  Florida,  21  counties  in 
southern  Indiana,  32  parishes  in  Louisiana,  73  counties  in  Kansas,  3 
counties  in  Virginia,  and  1  county  in  Pennsylvania,  Serious  drought 
damage  also  has  occurred  throughout  South  Dakota  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  large  portion  of  that  State  will  be  designated  as  a  disaster  area. 
Other  agricultural  areas  of  the  country  have  experienced  destructive 
rains  and  floods,  and  assistance  through  disaster  loans  has  been  made 
available  in  these  localities. 

With  such  widespread  damage  to  crops  during  the  1952  calendar  year,  it  is 
probable  that  the  demand  for  disaster  loan  assistance  during  the  1953 
fiscal  year  will  exceed  the  demand  for  any  previous  year  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  this  program.  On  the  basis  of  present  information,  it  appears 
that  as  much  as  ■ip50,000,000  may  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  eligible 
farmers  and  stockmen  in  the  designated  areas  for  disaster  loans  during 
the  1953  fiscal  year, 

\rjhlle  estimates  are  included  for  19Sh  activity,  they  are  based  generally 
on  past  performance  and  without  any  knowledge  of  what  production  dis¬ 
asters  might  develop  which  would  require  new  loans  during  this  period. 

Salaries  and  expenses;  Since  April  19^49  the  Farmers' Home  Administration 
has  been  administering  the  Production  Disaster  and  Fur  Loan  Programs 
authorized  by  Public  Law  38,  approved  April  6,  19h9.  These  emergency 
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programs  are  operated  through  existing  offices  of  the  Administration, 
with  regularly  employed  personnel  administering  the  programs  with  their 
other  activities  unless  the  additional  workload  becomes  great  enough 
to  be  detrimental  to  their  regularly  assigned  responsibilities.  In 
many  instances,,  the  designation  of  a  disaster  area  results  in  relatively 
few  loans  and  the  added  workload  created  by  such  loans  can  be  absorbed 
without  difficulty.  In  this  manner  the  services  of  regularly  employed 
persohnel  are  utilized,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and  payments  for 
personal  services  from  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  are  held  to  a 
minimum.  In  such  instances,  however,  the  absence  of  disaster  activity 
would  not  permit  a  reduction  of  personnel  paid  from  the  regular.  Salaries 
and  Expenses  appropriation  without  reducing  the  performance  on  other 
statutory  functions  assigned  to  this  Administration,  In  other  instances., 
a  substantial  additional  workload  is,  created  and  then  additional  personnel 
are  employed,  generally  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  paid  from  the  Disaster 
Loan  Revolving  Fund, 
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STATUMifT  OF  OBLIC-ATIOITS  Ul'IDISR  ALLOT^iSMTS  iAJD  OTa®  FUiiDS 

,  (includes  only  those  amounts  v/hich,  hy  rVovemher  30,  1952,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  195^»  Since  vrork  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and 
for  their:  benefit ,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimat'e  in  advance  the 
amounts  to  be  received- in  most  cases.) 


;  I  tern 

Obligations, 

;  1952 

Hstimated 

obligations, 

1553 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Farm  Tenant-Morteag'e  Insurance 

Fund;  a/ 

Hevolving  fund  for  payments 
v;ith  respect  to  insured  mort¬ 
gages  under  Sections  12  and  13 
of  the  Farmers'  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  Act  of  19^+6  . 

.  .  ip360.775 

0411.500 

S493.000 

Disaster  Loans,  etc,,  Revolvinie; 

Fund,  Department  of  Apiculture 

(Allotment  to  Farmers'  Horae 
Administration)!  a/ 

For  making  emergency  loans  to 
farmers  and  stockmen  suffering 
production  disasters  and  for 
other  purposes  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  P.L,  38, 

8 1 s t  Co ngr ess 

34.025.525 

.32^.550,000 

37.350.000 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Cor- 

ooration  Funds  and  State  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Funds,  Hew  Apoe- 
ments (Trust  Account) !  a/ 

Funds  of  State  Rural  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Corporations  made 
available  to  the  Department 
icr  rural  rehabilitation  pur¬ 
poses  under  trust  or  other 
agreements  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  individual  States  as 
follov/s: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . . 

1,343,507 

1,100,000 

900,000 

Undistributed  charges 

2,426,103 

1,488,000 

388,000 

Loans . . . . 

10.000,000 

10.000.000 

Total,  State  Riu’al  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Corporation  funds  , 

. ia^.74,005 

12.588.000 

11.288.000 

Flood  Prevention,  Apiculture 

(Farmers'  Home  Administration): 
For  general  basin  investigations 

6.966 

7.000 

12.000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations , 

1952  . 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Es  t.l  fiiabud 

obligations , 
.1954 

'/orkinfr  I\mds,  Agriculture,  Gen- 

.  .   7  ,897 

eral  (Farmers*  Home  Administra- 
tiou) .  Advanced  from  Atomic 

3ner;!;y  Commission; 

For  activities  in  connection 
v;ith  relocation  of  farmers  in 
the  Savannah  River  area  , , , . * 

Mutual  Security  (Allocation  to 

Apiculture)  (Farmers'  Home 

Adjninistration) : 

For  expenses  incident'  to  for¬ 
eign  trainee  program  . . 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

1,855 

■  ■  ■ 

8.640 

79.641 

192.000 

168.000 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources; 

Salaries  and  expenses  . . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIOHS  OR  ACCRUED 
EXPEHDITURES  UITDSR  REVOLVING 
FU].U)S,  AIJ.OTIMJTS,AxTD  OTmiR 
]FXJiTX)S  »•••«#«••»«#««••«••••«••• 

. . 34.056^664 

65.757.140 

49.311.000 

a/  These  items  are  on  the  "basis  of  accrued  expend itilreS*  ' 


PASSEIIGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  195^  include  the  replacement  of  12 
passenger  motor  vehicles*  The  vehicles  are  used  hy  field  personnel, 
primarily  in  connection  with  neceasaiy  rural  travel  where  common  carrier 
is  not  readily  available  or  practicable*  Such  travel  is  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  and  advising  county  supervisors  in  the  investigation  of  appli¬ 
cations,  making  loans,  rendering  of  farm  and  home  management  assistance  to 
borrowers,  and  collecting  and  servicing  loans  und.er  the  various  loan  pro¬ 
grams.  As  indicated,  the  vehicles  are  used  primarily  in  connection  with 
rural  travel,  much  of  which  is  over  unpaved  roads,  and  repair  and  mainten¬ 
ance  records  show,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  after  the  vehicles  have  been 
run  from  60,000  to  65,000  miles  that  major  overhanis  are  required  to  keep 
them  in  safe  operating  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mileage  on  each 
of  the  12  vehicles  proposed  for  replacement  in  195^  vdll  rar^e  from  45,000 
to  7^*000  as  of  December  31#  1952,  and  will  be  at  least  60,000  on  each  car 
before  it  is  replaced*  If  these  vehicles  are  not  replaced,  it  is  expected 
on  the  basis  of  past  maintenance  cost  records,  that  the  average  repair  cost 
per  vehicle  will  be  $230  during  195^,  or  a  total  of  $2,760,  Another  factor 
for  consideration  is  that  the  sales  value  of  the  vehicles  in  question  will 
decrease  in  proportion  to  increased  age  and  mileage.  It  appears  that  a 
substantial  economy  v;ould  be  effected  if  the  12  vehicles  are  replaced  in 

195 

The  Farmers*  Home  Administration  operates  a  total  of  4g  passenger  motor 
vehicles*  With  the  exception  of  one  vehicle  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Washington  office  for  transportation  of  personnel  to  and  from  other  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  and  elsevdiere  on  official  business,  t)"©  vehicles  are  located 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  covintry  for  use  primarily  in  connection 
with  rural  travel. 

While  custody  of  the  vehicles  is  under  the  State  Directors,  they  are  not 
assigned  for  the  use  of  any  one  person.  The  use  policy  involves  (l) 
planning  travel  and  field  schedules  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  amount  of 
use  practical  from  each  unit,  (2)  avoidance  of  tying  vehicles  up  for  an  un¬ 
reasonable  time  in  non-use  status,  (3)  giving  preference  to  group  travel 
and  (4)  the  use  of  common  carrier  where  it  is  more  economical  to  do  so  • 

Age  and  mileage  data  for  the  total  number  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  in 
the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  as  of  December  3I#  1952  is  estimated  as 
follows! 


Age  Data 

Mileage 

Data 

Age-Year 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Model  s 

Vehicles 

Lifetime  Mileage 

Vehicles 

1947 

1 

0  -  20,000 

10 

194s 

15 

20,001  -  40,000 

11 

1949 

8 

40,001  -  60,000 

13 

1950 

S 

60,001  -  80,000 

12 

1951 

7 

80,001  -100,000 

2 

1952 

Total 

Total 

48 
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FARM  CREDIT  ADMIWISTRATIOW 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  established  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
608ii  dated  March  27,  1933,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  super¬ 
vising  and  coordinating  the  Farm  Credit  System,  which  provides  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  through  the  following  institutions:  the  Federal  land  banks 
and  national  farm  loan  associations.  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks, 
production  credit  corporations  and  production  credit  associations,  banks 
for  cooperatives,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  Its  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  provide  a  dependable  source  of  long-term  and  short-term 
credit  at  all  times  to  farmers  and  farmers’  cooperative  associations  on 
a  sound  credit  basis  through  coordinated  cooperative  credit  facilities, 
and  to  obtain  loan  funds  from  the  investing  public  without  the  necessity 
of  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  securities  issued,  A  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Administration  is  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
agricultural  cooperative  institutions,  tdth  complete  farmer  ownership 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  institutions  it  supervises.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  provides  research  and  service  facilities  to  farmers'  cooperative 
associations,  as  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act  of  1926, 


The  Federal  Farm  ilortgage  Corporation  and  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
are  in  Washington,  D,  C.j  Farm  Credit  district  offices  are  at: 


Springfield,  Mass. 

New  Orleans,  La, 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Baltimore,  Md, 

St,  Louis,  Mo, 

Houston,  Texas 

Columbia,  S,  C, 

St,  Paul,  Minn, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Louisville,  Ky, 

Omaha,  Nebr, 

Spokane,  Wash, 

On  November  30,  1992,  the  Administration  had  373  full-time  employees  of 

whom  292  are  in  Washington, 

The  121  field  employees 

are  registrars. 

appraisers  and  examiners. 

Budget 

Appropriated, 

Estimate, 

1993 

1994 

Salaries  and  expenses 

v2, 791, 171 
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(a)  Salaries  Sind  R:cpenses 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . ;;  •p2,753vM0 

Reductions  pursuant  to;  - 

Section  ^11  . . . . .  ^98^  .  ^  . 

Section  4l2  . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  ...........  .  9^5  .  . 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953,  and  base  for  1954  2,751,171 

Revised  Sudget  Sstiniate,  1954  •  •  •  *  •  •  •  .r. .  . . . .  .  . ... .....  2 . 545 . 5 QQ 

Decrease  . . ^  . . ......  -205,671 

SUM-iARY  OD  DDCRDASDS,  1954  . 

Reduction  in  the  supervision  and  e:camination  of  and  facilities  , 


and  services  to  farm  credit  banks  and  corporations  . .  -185,951 

Decrease  in  research  and  technical  assistance,  including 

facilities  and  services  to  farmers'  cooperatives  -19,720 


PROJDGT  STATDi'-iBllT 


Project 

1952 

/  Decreases 

(estimated) ^ 

1954 
Revised 
( estimated) 

1.  Supervision  and  exam- 

ination  of  and  facil- 

ities  and  services  to 

farm  credit  banks  and 

corporations  . . 

S2, 213, 990 

;;i2, 321, 451; -$185,951(1) 

$2,135,500 

2,  Research  and  techni- 

cal  assistance,  in- 

eluding  facilities  and 

services  to  farmers' 

cooperatives  . 

422,795 

429,720;  -19,720(2) 

410,000 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

5.105 

Total  available  or 

estimate  . . 

2,641.890 

2.751.171;  -205.671 

2.545.500 

Reductions  purs\iant  to; 

Section  4ll  . 

-  -. 

+984; 

Section  412  . 

..  — 

+945; 

Total  appropriation  or 

2.641.890 

J^753-aPO: 

DDCRDaSDS 


The  decrease  of  ^^205,671  in  this  item  for  1954  consists  of  the  following; 

(1)  ii  decrease  of  i4^l85.961  in  supervision  and  examination  of  and  facil¬ 

ities  and  services  to  farm  credit  banks  and  corporations.  The  estimates 
provide  for  the  minimum  level  under  which  the  statutory  supervisory  func¬ 
tions  of  Farm  Credit  Administration  can  be  satisfactorily  maintained. 

The  reduction  will  be  accomplished  through  reduction  in  personnel  and 
related  travel  and  other  objects  of  expense*  These  funds  are  not  General 
Fund  appropriations,  and  the  reductions  v;ill  have  no  effect  on  net 
Treasury  expenditures. 
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(2)  A  decrease  of  $19.720  in  research  and^techaical  assistance,  including 

facilities  and  services  to  farmers*  cooperatives.  The  1954  estimates 
provide  for  reducing  this  a-P,tivity.  .^19, .72.0.  helo^A  .the  1953  level.  Pro¬ 
jects  in  the  planning  stage  and  upon  uhich  little  has  been  done  will  be 
dropped  \inless  of  very  higji,  irapprtajic.e.  from,  th.e  etandpo-in.t  of  priority 
attention.  Projects,  uppn  whiph,  assembly,  01  informa-tion  is  started  will 
be  examined  for  priority,  to  determine  v/hether  or  not  they  might  be  dis¬ 
continued,  All  other,  active  projec.ts,  will,  be  examined  to  determine 
v/hether  some  short.  pp.ts,  might  be  talcen  v/ithout- too  serious  effect  on 
research  results,  and  thus  give  ma;cim\im  returns  from  funds  already 
expended. 


-  -  A 

( a )  Salaries  and  ftxpenaes/ 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . . . . 

Reductions  pursiwt  to: 

Section  411  .  '>'9iS4 

Section  412  . . . 943 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953^  and  base  for  1954  . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . 

Change  (adjustments  to  round-off  the  estimate)  . 

PROJECT  STiTEPENj 


$2,753,100 


-I>929 

2,751,171 

2,753.000 

+1,829 


Project  ;  '  :( estimated) 

increases 

1954 

( estimated) 

°  * 

1.  Supervision  and  exxomina-  :  :  ; 

tion  of  and  facilities  and;  ;  ■ 

services  to  farm  credit  ;  ;  i 

banks  and  corporations  ..  :42_, 213,900;  ;'12,  321,451 
•S',  Research  and  technical  ;  ’  f; 

assistance,  including  fa-  ;  i.t 

cilities  and  services  to  ;  t' 

farmers’  cooperatives  ,,,  :  4^2,7953  429,720 

Unobligated  balance  :  5 , 105  ?'  - 

+4549 

+1,280 

hp2,322,000 

431,000 

Total  available  or  ; 

estimate  .  :  2,641.^90:  2,751.171 

+1.829 

2^753,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to:  '  ,  .  . 

Section  411  .  ;  +984 

Section  412  .  :  - :  +945 

Total  appropriation  or  :  ; 

estimate  .  ;  2,641,890:  2,753,100 
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Sources  of  Funds  and  Activities 


Source  of  Funds 

•  Activity 


; Estimate, 
;  1953- 


,  Budget 
■EstiiPiate, 
1954v 


Increases 


Assessments  from  Farm  Credit  Banks 

and  Corporations;  ^ 

1.  Reirabursements  from  "Administra-  i 
e^qcenses  and  refunds,  Farm  Credit  | 
Administration, "  for  cost  of  facil-s 
ities,  examination,  and  supervision? 
of ; 


Banks  for  cooperatives  . 

Federal  Farm  Mortsnge  C 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banki 
Production  credit  corporations 
Production  credit  associations 

and  others  . . . . . 

Total  •«•••• 


•  •  »  «  • 


General  Fund  Appropriation;  j 

2,  Research  and  technical  assistance 
including  facilities  and  services | 
to  farmers’  cooperatives  . . 


Total  funds  available  or  estimate  •.« 


j:|l,152,500;$l,152,700 

+$200 

:  282,000;  282,100 

'  +100 

r|;  92,100;  92,100 

367,000;  367,100 

+100 

1;  259,100;  259,200 

+100 

'  ;  168,751;  168,800 

+49 

!  2.321.451:  2,322,000 

+549 

j  ‘  1 

;  429,720:  431,000 

+1,280 

:  2,751,171:  2,753,000 

+1,829 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Farm  Credit  Administration  is  a  supervisory  agency  established  May  27, 
1933,  by  Executive  Order  6084  to  provide  the  banks  and  corporations  oom- 
prising  the  Farm  Credit  System  with  centralized  and  coordinated  supervi¬ 
sion  and  examination,  and  to  furnish  facilities  and  services  which  are 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  System  and  to  its  progress  towards 
becoming  wholly  farmer  owned*  A  correlated  function  is  to  assist  farmers 
in  the  organization  and  management  of  cooperative  enterprises* 

A  well  coordinated  system  offering  all  ti^^Des  of  agricultural  credit  must 
be  maintained  if  the  benefits  of  Farm  Credit  legislation  are  to  be  fully 
realized;  for  this  reason,  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  are  especially  important*  Farm  Credit  Administration's 
supervisory  program  is  adjusted  from  year  to  year  to  relate  its  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  requirements  and  problems  of  the  several  credit  institutions 
and  farmers'  cooperatives*  The  program  has  two  broad  phases  which  are 
described  below* 

Supervision  and  examination  of  and  facilities  and 
services  to  Farm  Credit  banks  and  corporations 

The  Farm  Credit  System  is  comprised  of  12  districts*  each  having  a  dis¬ 
trict  office  through  ■which  agricultural  credit  services  are  available  to 
farmers  ahd  their  oooperatitee.  everywhere^  iiir.the  -Uhited.. States*  The 
banks  and  corporations  located  at  the  12  district  offices  are  engaged 
either  in  making  or  discounting  loans  to  farmers  and  their  cooperatives 
or  in'  the  supervision  of  those  lending  activities*  The  Federal  land 
banks  make  amortized  real  estate  mortgage  loans  through  national  farm 
loan  associations  and  act  as  agents  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  servicing  its  assets*  The  district  banks  for  cooperatives  make 
loans  to  finance  the  production,  marketing,  and  service  operations  of 
farmers'  cooperatives*  The  production  credit  corporations  are  not  lend¬ 
ing  agencies;  they  supervise  the  production  credit  associations  in  their 
crop,  livestock,  and  general  purpose  loan  operations  and  in  some  instances 
provide  a  part  of  their  capital.  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
provide  agricultural  loan  discount  facilities  for  production  sredit  asso¬ 
ciations  and  other  eligible  financial  institutions.  National  farm  loan 
associatios-s  ( famer-owned)  and  production  credit  associations  '(252  of 
which  are  farmer-owned)  are  credit  cooperatives  located  in  farm  communi¬ 
ties  to  provide  convenient  mortgage  and  production  credit  service. "to 
their  owner-members* 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  and  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera¬ 
tives  are  in  Washington*  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  discon¬ 
tinued  making  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  on  July*  1,  1947,  and  has  since 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  liquidation  of  its  assets — principally 
loans  outstanding  as  of  that  date*  The  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
participates  with  district  banks  for  cooperatives  in  their  loans  to 
farmers'  cooperatives  and  makes  loans  to  cooperatives  v/hose  activities 
are  carried  on  in  more  than  one  Farm  Credit  district* 
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Influence  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  in  the  Agricultural  Credit  Fie Id «  — 
Other  lenders  are  providing  the  major  portion  of  farmi  mortgage  credit; 
they  now  hold  about  83  percent  of  all  farm  mortgages.  However,  the 
influence  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  in  the  agricultural  lending  field  is 
substantially  greater  than  might  be  indicated  by  the  relatively ' small 
percentage  of  credit  it  provides.  The  system  continues  to  set  the  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  pattern  as  its  interest  rates  and  loan  terms  meet  the 
specific  requirements  of  farmers  and  their  cooperatives.  To  maintain 
this  desirable  influence  the  system  must  continue  to  do  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  farm  loan  business  everyTrfhere  in  the  United  States  and  must 
have  resources  to  assure  efficient  and  effective  organizations. 

Source  of  Funds.  —  The  primary  source  of  funds  used  by  the  Farm  Credit 
System  for  loan  operations  is  the  sale  of  bonds  and  debentures*  Such 
bonds  and  debentures  are  secured  by  notes  and  mortgages  deposited  as  col¬ 
lateral  with  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  either  as  to  principal  or  interest* 

Loan  Activity.  —  As  indicated  above,  the  major  part  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  loan  program  is  carried  on  in  the  field  by  the  banks  and  corpora¬ 
tions  at  the  district  offices  and  the  associations  in  farm  communities. 
During  1952  the  Farm  Credit  System  made  loans  and  discounts  of  approxi¬ 
mately  ii^4»228,502,000,  an  increase  of  9  percent  from  1951*  Loans  and 
discounts  in  the  .amount  of  $3,117,954»000  Y/ere  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  this  figure  includes  balances  of  prior  years*  loans  and  Federal 
iiitermediat'G.- credit  bank  loans  to- -aDd' dieoounio'  fdr  othfer  Faito-.  Credit 
agencies. 

Significance  of  the-  Program.  —  Effective  Farm  Credit  Administration 
supervision  and  examination  have  promoted  the  development  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System*  The  system  has  developed  sound  administrative  management 
and  the  facilities  and  services  made  available  by  the  Administration  have 
enabled  it  to  serve  farmers  well*  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
farmers  participating  in  cooperative  credit  indicates  their  confidence  in 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  and  demonstrates  that  v-rith  effective  leadership 
such  credit  system  is*  desirable  and  feasible*  Objectives'  of  the-  Farm 
Credit  System  v/hich  can  be  attained  best  through  coordinated  effort  under 
central  supervision  are: 

1.  To  assure  farmers  a  permanent  source  of  credit  by' strengthening 
the  Farm  Credit  institutions* 

2*  To  assure  dependable  sources  of  loan  funds,  i/^ihich  are  of  first 
importance  to  any  credit  system,  by  maintaining  the  confidence 
of  investors  in  Farm  Credit  securities  through  adherence  to 
sound  credit  principles  and  maintenjince  of  strong  financial 
structures. 

3.  To  accomplish  the  retirement  of  Government  capital  without 
impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  system* 
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Current  Activities*  —  In  the  mortgagG  credit  field,  the  high  price  level 
of  farms  makes  complex  the  application  of  the  principle  of  normal  agricul¬ 
tural  values  in  appraisal  work  incident  to  making  loans*  Appraisal 
standards  are  being  reviewed  and  research  is  being  performed  to  determine 
values  ■which  can  be  considered  normal  under  present  and  anticipated  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions*  The  application  of  this  principle  retards  inflationary 
trends  and,  as  a  further  means  to  this  end,  the  Administration  partici¬ 
pates  -with  major  lending  institutions  in  evaluating  the  trends  of  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  and  credits* 

Interest  income,  interest  expense,  and  capital  problems  of  the  Farm 
Credit  institutions  are  the  subject  of  continuing  anajLysis*  Interest 
rate  increases  for  certain  classes  of  loans  have  been  authorized,  having 
been  found  justified  due  to  higher  interest  cost  on  borrowed  money  and 
increases  in  operating  costs* 

Investigation  is  being  made  of  the  demand  for  an  intermediate  term  loan*. 
Loan  terms  are  generally  one  year  for  short-term  loans  and  not  less  than 
five  for  long  term*  There  is  some  indication  that  loan  terms  of  two  to 
five  years  would  be  advantageous  to  farmers  who  shift  from  one  type  of 
farming  to  anobter,  make  capital  improvements,  or  whose  operations  are 
not  in  phase  ■with  availabld  loan  terms*  The  study  now  under  way  is  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  of  this  need  and  means  of  meeting 
it* 

The  changing  farm  commodity  price  situation  and  agricultural  economic 
trends  make  necessary  the  continuation  of  studies  to  provide  Farm  Credit 
officials  with  conclusions  and  v/ith  .forecasts  relating  to  such  things  as 
commodity  prices,  loan  experience,  and  farm  operating  costs* 

Selected  Data  on  Operations*  —  Farm  Credit  System  activities  and  trends 
for  re^nt  years  are  illusTrated  in  the  tables  which  follo\Y  this  narra¬ 
tive  statement* 

Research  and  technical  assistance  including  facilities 
and  services  ^  farmers*  cooperatives 

Farm  Credit  Adiro.ni  strati  on  is  directed  by  ■the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act 
of  1926  to  further  the  development  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  the 
United  States.  The  Administration  conducts  research  for  farmer  coopera¬ 
tives,  provides  them  with  advisory  and  educational  ser-vLces,  and  dis¬ 
seminates  information  relative  to  cooperatives* 

Current  Activities*  —  At  present  the  Administration  57  research  projects 
in  progress.  Service  activities  are  a  continuing  responsibility  and 
arise  out  of  current  needs  of  cooperatives  for  information  or  assistance* 
Educational  work  relating  to  cooperatives  is  carried  on  jointly  with 
State  extension  services,  departments  of  vocational  education,  and  with 
farmers  and  their  organizations.  Priority  is  given  to  services  which 
will  enable  cooperatives  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  rearmament  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  assistance  to  Defense  Agencies* 


Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress*  —  Follovrijig  are  examples  of 
research  projects  completed  recently; 

Transportation  of  agricultural  products*  —  A  study  shoves  that  Co-ops 
can  realize  savings  in  transportation  costs  by  moving  products  and  supplies 
via  coastwise  and  inland  waterways,  and  by  locating  their  plants  at  places 
v^here  rates  are  favorable# 

Uniform  accounting  and  production  records  for  milk  distributing  Co-ops#  — 
A  standardized  system  of  forms  and  procedures  for  accounting  and  production 

control  of  cooperative  milk  distribution  was  developed,  tested  under  actual 
operations ,: and  made  available  to  Co-ops  (Misc#  Report  159)# 

Training  Co-op  leaders#  —  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  contributing  to 
the  training  of  future  Co-op  leaders  by  supplying  teachers  with  instruc¬ 
tion  material  and  other  assistance#  27,000  teachers  are  using  a  Farm 
Credit  Administration  circular  (E  34)  which  outlines  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tion  and  catalogues  information  of  the  subject#  Teacher  training  work 
shops  have  been  conducted  in  38  states# 

Effective  merchandising  of  cranberries#  —  A  sales  promotion  plan  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  cranberry  Co-ops  advised  coordination  of  their  advertising 
campaign  with  those  of  the  #iolesalers  and  retailers  of  their  products, 
and  increasing  the  consumption  of  cranberries  through  the  development 
and  promotion  of  more  varied  and  extensive  uses# 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

DISTRICT  BOUNDARIES  AND  LOCATION  OF  DISTRICT  UNITS 


fAPM  Cf^EDlT  ADUimSTRATION  DISTRICT  UNIT 

Land  Bank  (Also  Agent  for  Federal  Form  Mortgage  Corporation J 
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Table  1  -  Ancsvaat  of  loans  and  discounts  made,  fiscal  years  191l9  through  1952 
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Tatle  3  -  Gross  assets  as  of  June  30  for  specified  years 
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-  356  -  (Revised) 

(b)  Administrative  R^rpenses  and  Ref\inds 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . s^2,322,100 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  ^11 . . .  -649 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953,  and  base  for  195^  .  2,321,451 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^  . . . . * . .  2.135.  500 

Decrease  (due  to  reduction  in  supervision,  examination, 
facilities  and  services  to  farm  credit  banks  and  corpora¬ 
tions)  . -185.951 


Assessments  collected  from  Earm  Credit  banks  and  corporations  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  this  account.  These  funds  are  a.dvanced  to  the  appropriation 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Farm  Credit  Administration",  to  cover  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  supervision  and  annual  examination  of  said  institutions  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  settle¬ 
ment  is  made  with  the  assessed  institutions,  (12  iJ,S,  C,  832) 

(c)  Agricultural  I-iarketing  Revolving  Fund 

These  funds  are  invested  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  13  banks  for  coopera¬ 
tives,  and  loans  are  made  to  cooperative  associations  indebted  to  the  fund 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  indebtedness  (12  U.S.C,  1134b,  ll4ld). 
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(b)  Administrative  E:^cpenses  and  Refund^ 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  4II  . . 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953^  and  base  for  1954  . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . . . . /. . . . 

Change  (adjustment  to  rourid-^off  the  estimate )  ........... 


S2, 322, 100 
_ -649 

2,321,451 

2.322,000 

^■54i 


# 


Assessments  collected  from  Farm  Credit  banks  and  corporations  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  this  account.  These  funds  are  advanced  to  the  appropriation 
"Salaries  and  E^qsenses,  Farm  Credit  Admini  strati  on"  |  to  cover  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  supervi.sion  and  annual  examination  o^  said  institutions 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  At  the  end  of  d'ach  fiscal  ye-ar, 
settl.ement  is  made  Yrith  the  assessed  institutions,  *  (12  U.S,C,  832) 


(c)  Agricultural  Marketing  Revolvinfe  Fund 

I 

lliesc  funds  are  invested  in  the  capital  stock  of  13  banks  for  cooper¬ 
atives,  and  loans  are  made  to  cooperative  associations  indebted  to  the 
fund  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  indebtedness  (12  U.S.C,  1134b, 
1141d).  I 

f' 
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STATSMHralT  OP  OBLIGATIOiTS  UlIBSR  ALLOTI^rATTS  AlTD  OTIT-IR  PUIIDS 


(Includes  only  those  araoimts  which,  by  ITovember  30|  1952,  xi^ere  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  195^*  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and 
for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the 
amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases,) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 
obligations, 
. .  1953  

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

AA’ricultural  Marketing  Act,  A^!:ri~ 
culture  (Parm  Credit  Administra- 
tioa) ; 

Por  marketing  research  . 

$195,763 

S208.500 

$219,000 

Plood  Prevention,  Agriculture 

(Parm  Credit  Administration): 

Por  general  basin  investiga¬ 
tions  . . . . . 

117 

300 

1.500 

Workin^^  Punds.  Agriculture.  Gen- 
eral  (Parm  Credit  Administra- 

Advanced  from  Department  of 
State: 

Por  expenses  incident  to  the 
training  of  Japanese  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  in  the  general 
field  of  agriculture  . . . 

124 

J 

Por  expenses  incident  to  the 
Point  IV  foreign  trainee 
program  . . 

1.500 

Total,  Working  Punds,  Agri¬ 
culture  ,  General  ......... 

124 

1.500 

Mutual  Security  (Allocation  to 

AiOrriculture)  (Parm  Credit  Admin- 

istration): 

Por  expenses  incident  to.  the 
foreign  trainee  program 

3.374 

4.200 

Obligations  Under  Heimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

16.076 

1.000 

1.000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIOITS  UlTDM  ALLOT- 
riPFTS  AMD  OTH.JR  PUITDS  . 

. 

 .  215 J 00 

221.500 

w 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  19lU,  inaugurated  the  present  nationwide 
system  of  cooperative  Federal-State  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Its  function  is  to  take  the  research  results,  farm 
situation,  and  program  facts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  to  rural  people  in 
terms  of  local,  ready-for-use  application.  The  activities  of  the  entire 
cooperative  extension  organizations  are  directed  toward: 

1.  Maximizing  net  farm  income  and  farm  stability  through  the 
application  of  advancing'  science  and  technology,  Empha.sis  at 
present  is  on  maintaining  optimum  production,  balanced  individual 
farm  production  plans,  increased  production  efficiency,  and 
improved  marketing  methods,  thereby  putting  each  farm  to  the 
extent  possible  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

2,  Conservation  of  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
Farmer,  the  nation,  and  future  generations, 

3*  The  improvement  of  family  living  through  better  housing  and 
home"  faciei tie^  use  of  labor  saving  equipment  and  methods, 
farm  and  home  safety  measures,  and  other  means, 

ii.  The  improvement  of  health  through  better  nutrition  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  health  facilities  and  services. 

5.  The  improvement  and  use  of  educational  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  home  anT*the  "community. 

6.  The  development  of  a  better  understanding  of,  and  more  effective 
participation  in  comniunity,  State,  national,  and  international 

affairs  to  the  end  that  constructive  policj.es  may  be  determined. 

Funds  for  payments  to  States  are  distributed  to  each  State,  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  partly  on  the  basis  of  prescribed  amounts  and  partly  on 
the  basis  of  the  rural  population,  the  farm  population,  and,  within 
limitations,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  The  cooperative  extension 
service  derives  its  finances  from  Federal,  State,  county  and  local 
sources.  These  funds  are  used  within  the  States  for  the  employment  of 
county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  It-H  Club  agents.  State  special¬ 
ists  and  others  who  conduct  among  rural  people  the  joint  educational 
programs  adopted  for  local  application. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington 
and  carries  on  its  functions  through  the  State  extension  services  in 
cooperation  with  the  3l  State  and  Territorial  Land-Grant  colleges,  and  a 
network  of  county  extension  offices  in  more  than  3,000  counties. 


-  359  - 


On  November  30,  1952,  there  were  approximately  12,600  State  and  county 
extension  workers  attached  to  the  State  organizations,  and  2k9  Federal 
employees,  I83  of  whom  were  in  '/feshington. 


Appropriated  Funds : 

Payments  to  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and 
Puerto  Rico 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Total  appropriated  funds 


Appropriated, 

1953 


Budget 

Estimate, 

195U 


$31,877,156 

899,ii28 

32,776,58ii 


$31,880,329 
1,030,000  / 
32,910,329 


V 


<• 


Siunmary  of  Appropriations,  1953  and  Estimates,  19^h 


It  em 

Total 
estimated 
available , 

1953 

Budget 

estimates, 

1951^ 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Payments  to  States : 

Bankhead- Jones  Act,  Title  IJ; 
Section  21  . . . 

$1,1480,000 

12,000,000 

11,1480,000 

12,000,000 

_  - 

Section  23  . . . . 

12',h96lQ21 

555,000 

59,858 

51tl,221 

i2'5oo'ooo 

555,000 

59,858 

5ai,22i 

+  J3,173 

Additional  extension  work  ....... 

Alaska  . . . 

Pijerto  Rico  . . . 

Housing  Act  of  19149,  Title  V; 

Section  5o6a  . . 

. 33,050 

33,050 

^  mm 

Cooperative  agricultural 

extension  work  (permanent)  .... 

[4,7li,206 

14,711,200 

-  - 

Total,  Payments  to  States  ..... 

31,677,156 

.31,880,329 

+3,173 

Salaries  and  expenses  . . . 

8  9  9,1428 

1,030,060 

+130,572 

Total  . . 1 . . . 

32,776,5814 

32,910,329 

+133,7145 

Deduct  permanent  appropriation; 
Cooperative  agricultural 

-14,711,200 

-14,711,200 

Total,  direct  annual 

' 

appropriations  . . . . 

28,065,3814 

28,199,129 

+133,7145 

(a)  Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  Cooperative  Agri cultural  Extension  Work 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . .  $27,169^129 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Se'ction  ■i;12  . . . -3^173 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953, and  base  for  19514  . . .  27,165,956 

Budget  Estimate,  19514  . . . .  27,169,129 

Increase  (to  round  off  estimate  to  the  amount 
authorized  by  Sec.  23,  title  II  of  the 

Bankhead- J ones  Act)  . . . . . . h-3,173 


PROJECT  STATEi^ENT 


Project 


♦ 

1952  :’  1953 

Increase 

1951: 

:  (estj.mated) 

(estimated) 

• 

• 

• 

$1,1:80,000:  >1,1:80,000 

• 

$1,1:80,000 

• 

12,000,000:  12,000,000 
*  -  *•  '  * 

— 

12,000,000 

• 

.  ^  .  1  .  *  •  * 

# 

• 

12,250,000: • 12,250,000 

• 

• 

12,250,000 

236,593:  2146,827 

: '  ' 

■»J3,173 

250,000 

• 

555,000:*  •  '555,000 

— 

555,000 

13,950:*  •  17,300 

*  ^ 

17,300 

142,150;  1:2,558 

• 

*  • 

1:2,558 

• 

• 

• 

31,31485 . 32,131' 

32,131 

1:08,000;  1:08,000 

-  - 

1:08,000 

71,502:  101,090 

-  - 

101,090 

33,05oi  ■  33,050 

33,050 

13,1:07; 

-  - 

-  - 

« 

• 

27,135,000*;  27,165,956 

■:3,173 

27,169,129 

•  ^3,173 

• 

• 

• 

27,135,Oao;'  27,169,129 

1*  Capper-Ketcham  Act 
(Act  of  May  22,  1928)  .. 

2,  Bankhead- Jones  Act, 
section  21,  title  I I 
(Act  of  June  29,1935)  •< 

3.  Bankhead- Jones  Act, 
section  23,  title  II  of 
the  Act  approved  June 
29,  1935, • as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  June  6,  19ii5 
Administrative 
expenses, .Federal 
Extension , Service 

ii.  Additional  Extension  ■ 
Work  (Act  of  April  2hf 
1939)  . . . . 

5.  Alaska: 

(Act.  of  Feb.  23,  1929)  ’ 
(Act  of  Oct.  27,  19k9) 

6.  Puerto  Rico: 

(Sec.  3,  Act  of  March 
U,1931  Extension  of 
Capper-Ketcham  Act 
to  Puerto  Rico). . ♦ . . , i . , 
(Act  of  Aug.  28,1937) 
(Act  of  Oct.  26,19U9)  ■ 

7.  Housing  Act  of  19^9, 
Title  V,  section  506a 

Unobligated  balance 

Total  available  or 

estimate  . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to 
Section  ilL2  ^ . 


Total  appropriation  or  ' 
estimate 
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PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Federal  fimds  available  for  fiscal  year  1953  for  cooperative  agricultiiral 
extension  work  within  the  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  in¬ 
cluding  the  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  ($U,711j200), 
and  funds  allotted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  State  and  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation  (|68,l80)  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (|]431,600),  total  $32,150,109. 

Payments  to  the  States  and  Territories  are  made  directly  to  a  designated 
officer  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  the  funds  are  disbursed  by  them 
in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs  of  work  submitted  by  the  State 
directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Some  off¬ 
set  by  States  and  Territories  is  required  by  law  before  the  funds  be¬ 
come  available.  At  present  extension  work  is  being  financed  about  38 
percent  from  Federal  sources  and  about  62  percent  from  State  and  local 
sources.  The  funds  are  used  by  the  States  for  carrying  on  extension 
work  with  rural  people.  Paid  workers  are  being  assisted  by  a  network  of 
voluntary  neighborhood  leaders  who  cooperate  in  carrying  out  extension 
programs. 

The  use  of  these  funds  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  the  following 
tables.  Table  1  indicates  the  sources  of  funds  allotted  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  the  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  1953 
including  allotments  for  State  and  Private  Forestry  and  Agricultural 
Marketing,  Table  2  shows  estimated  direct  payments  to  the  States  and 
Territories  for"  195 It,  indicating  those  which  require  offset  by  State, 
county  or  local  funds,  those  where  such  offset  is  not  required,  and  the 
basis  of  allotment.  Table  3  indicates  the  various  classes  of  field 
agents  employed  with  extension  funds. 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  ALLOTTED  FOR  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  STATES,  ALASKA,  HAWAII,  AND  PUERTO  RICO 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1553 


STATES 

:  GRAND  TOTAL 

t  TOTAL  FEDERAL 
:  FUNDS 

•  TOTAL  WITHIN 
:  THE  STATES 

FUNDS  FEOI 

1  F  £  D  £  R  A 

L  SOURCE 

s 

;  FUNDS 

FROM  WITHIN 

THE  states 

SMITH-LEVER 

BANKHEaD-JONES 

SECTION  21 
TITLE  II 

BANKHEAD-JONES 

SECTION  23 
TITLE  II 

CAPPER- KETCHAM 

:  ADDITIONAL  : 

:  COOPERATIVE  ; 

CLARKS-MCNARY 

FORESTRY 

:  FARM  HOUSING 

TITLE  V 
:  HOUSING  ACT 

:  or  1949 

AOEIOUITORAL 
UABKETIUO  ACT* 
(BJiA-TITLE  II) 

!  STATE  AND 

:  COLLEGE 

:  COUNTY 

t  LOCAL 

:  NON- PUBLIC 

:  SOURCES 

$  £.432.693.17 

$  1.212,393.17 

$  1,220,300.00 

140,100.44 

502,475.28 

514,435.98 

35.820.71 

*  3,724.15  $ 

1.620.00 

$  640.00 

13.576.61 

$  641,500.00 

$  578,800.00 

$ 

434,959.00 

183.877.45 

251,081.55 

35,220.63 

61,113.21 

63,836.68 

23.066.93 

- 

- 

640.00 

_ 

205.439.05 

45,642.50 

Arkansas 

1,725.164.55 

996.437.55 

728.727.00 

106,691.93 

419,860.17 

426,348.18 

31.758.11 

6,949.16 

1.620.00 

640.00 

2.570.00 

459.050.00 

262.677.00 

California 

3,863.386.00 

723.453.85 

3.139.932.15 

164,747.24 

260. 837. 46 

256,791.30 

38.817.85 

- 

1.620.00 

640.00 

_ 

2.130,312.15 

1,009,620.00 

Colorado 

1.066.754.16 

357.677.16 

709,077.00 

47,331.24 

110,836.10 

141,853.37 

24.539.62 

27.395.83 

1,260.00 

640.00 

3,821.00 

381.000.00 

328,077.00 

Connecticut 

587,465.18 

173.709.90 

413.755. 28 

43. 918.99 

57.650.95 

4o,i45.07 

24,124.68 

- 

1.620.00 

64o . 00 

5.610.21 

214,697.28 

176.098.00 

22,960.00 

Delaware 

182,194.60 

101,702.39 

80. 492. 21 

18,994.12 

36,515.26 

18,459.29 

21.093.72 

- 

- 

640.00 

6,000.00 

71.501.00 

4,116.21 

4,875-00 

Florida 

1,314,697.67 

365.763.70 

948,933.97 

82,384.75 

129.651.51 

121. 915. 18 

28,802.26 

- 

1,620.00 

64o.on 

750.00 

491,620.97 

457.313.00 

Georgia 

2,638,822.50 

1.259,860.50 

1.378,962.00 

152,524.13 

511.293.31 

523,838.15 

37.331.48 

26,432.70 

3.240.00 

64o.oo 

4.560.73 

750,000.00 

624,262.00 

4,700.00 

Idaho 

779.278.17 

277.833.17 

501.445.00 

35.409.72 

92.773.63 

119.594.39 

23.089.92 

3.445.51 

2,880.00 

64o.oo 

- 

258.995.00 

228,450.00 

14,000.00 

Illinois 

2,992,652.72 

968.820.72 

2.023,832.00 

157,648.14 

371.653.23 

374.947  87 

37.954.58 

10,736.90 

3, 240.00 

640.00 

12.000.00 

756.832.00 

10,000.00 

1,257,000.00 

2,326,205.59 

804,711.59 

1,521,494.00 

139,830.20 

313,278.64 

312.706.35 

34,498.85 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

12.737.55 

845,850.00 

675.64U.00 

2.544,994.27 

903,636.27 

1,641,358.00 

113.588.18 

354.375.33 

356.525.41 

32,596.72 

28,020.63 

3, 240.00 

640.00 

14,650.00 

831.358.00 

530,000.00 

280,000.00 

Kansas 

2,527.313.09 

657.720.09 

1.869,593.00 

78.957.15 

238.032.79 

245.755.97 

28,385.45 

50,228.73 

1.620.00 

640.00 

14,100.00 

419,832.00 

1.422,711.00 

27,050.00 

Kentucky 

2,159.944.30 

1,152,263.41 

1,007,680.89 

150,679.76 

473,004.01 

483,012.44 

37,107.20 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

6,200.00 

633.061.69 

374.619.20 

_ 

Louisiana 

2,187.413.19 

796,870.16 

1.390,543.03 

101,618.88 

326,764.51 

327,085.57 

31,141.20 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

8,000.00 

1.179.647.25 

2o4,615.78 

6,280.00 

Maine 

452,181.91 

227,778.11 

224,403.80 

43,4oo.o4 

83,322.64 

72.517.33 

24, 061. 57 

2,216.53 

1,620.00 

64o . 00 

_ 

169. 453. 80 

54,950.00 

_ 

Maryland 

1,343.249.17 

308,856.17 

1.034,393.00 

64,971.86 

108,235.27 

94.080. 25 

26,684.79 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

12,624.00 

831,236.00 

203.157.00 

Massachusetts 

1,106,389.48 

233.858,77 

872.530.71 

65,287.58 

72.883,76 

56.386.95 

26,723.18 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

10,317.30 

319.056.00 

553.474.71 

_ 

Michigan 

2,649,941.28 

888,422.38 

1,761,518.90 

151.280.51 

332,829.40 

333,552.22 

37.180.25 

- 

3,240.00 

64o.oo 

29,700.00 

1.307,241.90 

454,277.00 

Minnesota 

1,771.208.27 

855.349.75 

915,858.52 

112, 638. ]4 

348,555.43 

350.315.99 

32,481.19 

- 

3,24o.OO 

640.00 

7.475.00 

400.258. 58 

475,600.00 

4o. 000.00 

Ulsslsslpnl 

2,706.891.73 

1,246,654.38 

1 ,460,237.35 

128,831.31 

524.051.38 

537.441,35 

34,450.34 

- 

3, 240.00 

640.00 

18,000.00 

775.000.00 

618,808.00 

66,429.35 

^Issourl 

2.310.038.70 

1.039.751.78 

1,270,286.92 

125,065.15 

424,282.66 

431,063.63 

33,992.36 

1,686.98 

1,620.00 

640.00 

21,401.00 

676.960.88 

4o5. 814.33 

187.511.71 

»ntana 

915.340.67 

289,070.20 

626,270.47 

35,175.50 

83.243.96 

107.433.45 

23,061.44 

32,217.74 

1,260.00 

640.00 

6,038.11 

302,383.47 

308.712. CO 

15.175.00 

ff^ebraska 

1.410.199.59 

543,298.76 

866,900.83 

63,195.61 

.  198.975.81 

197.131.74 

26,468.79 

49,781.81 

1,620.00 

640.00 

5,485.00 

476,900.83 

390,000.00 

- 

Nevada 

244,948.22 

118,373.88 

126.574.34 

15.175.72 

25.698.11 

43.075.58 

20,629.39 

11.955.08 

1.200.00 

640.00 

- 

61.750.34 

64,824.00 

- 

New  Hampshire 

4o4,553.65 

133.170.47 

271,383.18 

27,119.55 

45,320.00 

28,997.28 

?2,081.80 

1.134.54 

1.620.00 

640.00 

6,257.30 

163,421.18 

107.962.00 

- 

New  Jersey 

1,080.970.53 

221,643.80 

859,326.73 

59.076.45 

71,390.79 

54,795.08 

25,967.88 

8,153.60 

1.620.00 

640.00 

_ 

449,743.00 

409.583. 73 

- 

New  Mexico 

781,i4o.oo 

270,567.73 

510.572.27 

35.652.41 

84,o68.4o 

111,312.49 

23,119.43 

_ 

_ 

640.00 

15.775.00 

401,422.27 

107.650.00 

1.500.00 

New  York 

4.383.585.95 

805. 139. 33 

3,578,446.62 

172.378.97 

282,400.98 

279.783.26 

39.745.90 

3,240.00 

640.00 

26,950.22 

1,670,606.62 

1,660,422.00 

247,418.00 

North  Carolina 

4,216,803.43 

1.521.430.43 

2.695,373.00 

213,665.15 

616,134.72 

635.624.59 

44,766.46 

_ 

1,620.00 

64o.oo 

8.979.51 

1 ,669,123.00 

1,022.750.00 

3,500.00 

North  Dakota 

863,670.16 

417,213.66 

446,456.50 

44,386.30 

137. 807.12 

160, 611. o4 

24,181.51 

38,705.53 

1,620.00 

640.00 

9.262.16 

142,870.50 

303.586.00 

_ 

Ohio 

2,154,986.31 

1.069,654.31 

1,085.332.00 

189.057.82 

411,078. 06 

416,984.32 

41,774.11 

1,620.00 

64o.oo 

8.500.00 

545,698.00 

506,468.00 

33,166.00 

Oklahoma 

1.946,709.97 

907.507.86 

1.039.202.11 

92.701.34 

354,232.35 

356,372.97 

30,056.80 

51,344.98 

1,620.00 

64o.oo 

20,539.42 

790,071.00 

249,131.11 

- 

Oregon 

1.878.512.04 

341,308.85 

1,537,203.19 

63,076.00 

112.951.25 

134,108.63 

26,454.24 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

2.458.73 

1,178,661.19 

358,5^2.00 

- 

Pennsylvania 

2,309,188.62 

1,000,498.62 

1.308,690.00 

243.993.69 

348,623.69 

350,392.77 

46.454.53 

- 

1,620.00 

640.00 

6,773.9« 

978.690.00 

330,000.00 

- 

Rhode  Island 

173.858.48 

75,769.96 

98,088.52 

19,426.65 

26,217.56 

6.629.43 

21,146.32 

_ 

- 

- 

2.350.00 

75.532.57 

19.550.00 

3.005.95 

South  Ceirollna 

1.791.410. 61 

853.029.34 

938.381.27 

111,242.26 

349.274.61 

351.086.81 

32,311.44 

2.352.22 

3,24o.OO 

640.00 

2.882.00 

829,750.00 

101,391.27 

7.240.00 

South  Dakota 

973.439.50 

409.233.50 

564,206.00 

42,965.77 

130,397.99 

147,711.11 

24. 008. 76 

59.839.87 

1,620.00 

640.00 

2.050.00 

366,848.00 

191,248.00 

6,110.00 

Tennessee 

2,141,430.64 

1,160,642.64 

980,788.00 

149,045.19 

478. 227.04 

488,582.42 

36,908.43 

1.620.00 

64o.oo 

5,618.66 

610,514.00 

368,344.00 

1.930.00 

Texas 

4,169,461.78 

1.988,676.00 

2,180.785.78 

227,221.46 

795.775.47 

827,165.32 

46,4i4.9'6 

82.238.79 

1,620.00 

640.00 

7.600.00 

788,989.66 

1,389.574.12 

2,222,00 

Utah 

548,362.96 

215.382,96 

332.980.00 

28,069.97 

57.596.34 

80,086.85 

22.197.38 

13. 607. 42 

1,260. CO 

640.00 

11,925.00 

230,000.00 

102,980.00 

- 

Vermont 

422,784.98 

170.030.99 

252.753.99 

28.155.25 

58,269.54 

52,8c4.64 

22.207.75 

5.453. 81 

1,300.00 

64o.OO 

1.200.00 

167.200.00 

75.029.00 

10,524.99 

Virginia 

2.543,896.02 

940.637.31 

1.603,258.71 

142,955.19 

374.361.83 

377.835.89 

36,167.86 

3, 240.00 

640.00 

5,436.54 

1,262,642.71 

340.616. 00 

- 

Washington 

1,362,723.82 

414,991.91 

947.731.91 

76,214.07 

142,282.78 

158.383.18 

28,051.88 

1,620.00 

640.00 

7,800.00 

545,982.98 

401,748.93 

- 

West  Vi,rginla 

1,070.328.37 

562,848.37 

507,480.00 

109,122.23 

211,331.54 

204,005.96 

32.053.64 

_ 

1,620.00 

640.00 

4.075.00 

362,480.00 

i4o,ooo.oo 

5.000.00 

Wisconsin 

2,254.683.68 

857.538.68 

1.397.145.00 

119.375.85 

337.178,24 

338,189.14 

33.300.52 

1.214.93 

3,240.00 

640.00 

24, 400.00 

532.132.00 

865,013.00 

- 

Wyoming 

594.351.35 

182,949.53 

4ll. 401.82 

21,031.51 

46,185.03 

72.919.61 

21,341.47 

19.571.91 

1.260.00 

640.00 

- 

281,129.82 

130,272.00 

- 

Alaska 

120.498.00 

60,498.00 

60,000.00 

17.300.00 

RO.808.00 

862.00 

20,888.00 

_ 

640.00 

- 

60.000.00 

- 

- 

Hawaii 

509-.223.82 

187.928.30 

321,295.52 

21,713.00 

66,699.96 

49,793.52 

21, 424.  •^5 

16,590.65 

_ 

640.00 

11 .066.82 

321.295.52 

- 

- 

Puerto  Rico 

1,200.464.73 

671,763.55 

528.701.18 

109.487.02 

4o8.oob.bo 

101,090.00 

32,131,00 

_ 

1,620.00 

640.00 

18.795.53 

528,701.18 

- 

- 

Unallotted 

21.907.66 

21.907.66 

- 

- 

- 

15.570.00 

- 

- 

1,050.00 

5,287.66 

■ 

GRAND  TOTAL 

*84,593.274.24 

$32,150,109.02 

$52,443,165,22  $4,728,500.02  $12,428,608.00  $12,351,952.00  $1,533,015.00 

$555,000.00 

$88,180.00 

$33,050.00 

$431,600.00 

$30,544,443.33 

$19,644,123.89 

$2,254,598.00 

Preliminary  Distribution 

Excludes  Regional  Contract  Section  205 


857(8-52) 


i. 


4 
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Table  2, — Statement  of  direct  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  indicating  those  requiring  offset  by 
States  and  Territories,  those  not  requiring  such  offset, 
and  basis  of  distributions,  as  estimated  for  19514. 


• 

• 

t  Total 

Amount  to  : Amount  requiring  offset 

be  paid  :and  basis  of  allotment 

Item 

Estimate, 

I95I4 

without 

offset 

Amount 

Basis  of 

Allotment 

1,  Permanent  annual 
appropriation 
(Smith-Lever  Act). 

2.  Capper-Ketcham 

i  _ 

> 

!a/$U, 711,200 

t 

» 

1^/  1  liRn  non 

■1500,000 

oftn  000 

^14,211,200 

5 00  000 

Rural 

population 

Rural 

3.  Bankhead- Jones  : 

Act,  Section  21,  : 

Title  TT . fc/i?.noo,nnn 

12,000,000 

Farm 

■population 

Farm 

population 

I4.  Bankhead- Jones 

Act,  Section  23, 

- 

Act  approved  : 
June  29,  1935,  as  : 
amended  by  the  Actj 
of  June  6,  19hS 


12,250,000 


5.  Additional 
extension  work  ••• 

6,  Alaska:  ’ 

Act  of  February  23^ 
1929  (Extension  of 
Smith-Lever  Act 
to  Alaska )  ;d/ 

Act  of  October  27,  ~ 
19h9  (Public  Law 
ill?)  . 

(Extension  of 
Capper-Ketcham 
Act  to  Alaska)  , : e/ 
(Extension  of 
Bankhead- Jones 
Act,  Title  II, 
Section  21  to 
Alaska)  ..•...•.:f/ 
(Extension  of 
Bankhead- Jones  i 
Act,  Title  II  j 
Section  23,  to  : 
Alaska). , 


17,300 

U2,558 


555,000  :  555,000 


20,000 


20,808 


12,250,000 


10,000  : 


7,300 


except 
1500, 000 
to  be 

allotted  by 
Secretary  of 
Agriculture 
on  basis  of 
special  needs, 
:  Specified 
by  law 


Rural 

population 


Rural 
888:  population 


Farm 

population 


:  Farm 

862 :  population 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

:  Total 

Estimate, 

1954 

\  Amount  to 

be  paid 
without 
offset 

Amoiuit  requ; 

and  basis  oJ 

Amount 

Lring  offset 

E*  allotment 
Basis  of 
Allotment 

7.  Puerto  Rico: 

Act  of  Aug,  28,1937 
(Extension  of 
Bankhead- Jones 
Act,  Section  21 
to  Puerto  Rico),, 

408,000 

408,000 

Specified 
by  law 

Act  of  March  4, 

1931 j  Section  3 
(Extension  of 
Capper-Ketcham 
Act  to  Puerto 

-■ 

Rural 

g/  32jl31 

20,000 

.  12,131 

population 

Act  of  Oct.  26, 

1949  (Public  Law 

406) 

(Extension  of 
Bankhead- J  one  s 
Act,  Section  23, 
Title  II  to 
Puerto  Rico) 

101,090 

101,090 

Farm 

population 

8,  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  Title  V, 
Section  506a 

Discretion 

(Public  Law  171)  ,, 

.  33,050 

33,050 

- 

of  Secretary 

Total,  direct 

Federal  payments  .. 

31,630,329 

14,546,858 

17,083,1(71! 

a/  110,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
b/  $20,000  to.  each  State  and  Hawaii.  -  ' 

c/  $20,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii  (balance  on  farm  population  basis). 
H/  $10,000  to. Alaska  (Act  of  February  23,  1929)  (balance,  on  rural 
population ) , 

e/  $20,000  to- Alaska  (balance  on  rural  population). 
y.  $20,000  to  Alaska  (balance  on  farm  population). 

1/  $20,000  to. Puerto  Rico  (balance  on  rural  population). 


\ 
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Table  3, --Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30,  19^9,  1950, 

1951,  and  1952 


' 

June  30, 

19h9 

June  30, 

1950 

June  30, 

1951 

June  30, 

1952 

state  supervisors  . . 

767 

76h 

78ii 

788 

Subject-matter  specialists: 
Full-time  specialists 
Part-time  specialists 

1,507 

h26 

l,6ii9 

1^59 

1,697 

551 

l,69ii 

512 

Total  specialists  . . 

1,933 

2,108 

2, 21^8 

2,206 

Total  with  headquarters  at 

2,700 

2,872 

3,032 

2,99U 

County  workers: 

Agricultural  agents  . 

Home  demonstration  agents. 
Boys*  and  girls*  club 

agents  a/  . 

Negro  extension  agents 

U,687 

3,06ii 

627 

732 

h,866 

3,178 

731 

773 

ii,910 

3,261 

652 

787 

ii,866 

3,285 

6i;5 

803 

9,110 

9,5ii8 

9,610 

9,599 

TOTAL  . 

11,810 

12,i;20 

12,6U2 

12,593 

Number  of  agricultural  counties  in  the 


States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  3,106 

Number  of  agricultural  counties  now 

having  one  or  more  agents  . .  3,056 


a/  These  are  special  U-H  Club  workers.  In  the  majority  of  States, 
””  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  U-H  Club  work  is  conducted  by 
county  agents,  county  home  demonstration  agents,  and  assistants. 


.  . 
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'STATUS  OF  PR0(21AI4 


1,  General t  The  primary  function  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is 
education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  nature  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  r^srons-i'bill ty  includes  not  only  the  diffusing  of  information, 
hut  also  the  development  of  an  interest  in,  and  recognition  of  signi¬ 
ficant  problems,  encouragement  in  planning  best  ways  and  means  of 
solving  the  problems  recognized,  and  the  stimulation  of  appropriate  . 
action  by  the  people  themselves.  The  broad  objective  is  to  improve 
the  economic  welfare,  nutrition  and  health,  family  and  community  life 
of  rural  people  and  to  help  them  solve  the  many  inter-relate.d  problems 
v;hich  affect  their  lives, 

2,  Financing;  The  Service  is  cooperatively  financed  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds.  Federal,  funds ,  thi s  year,  contribute  38  percent 

of  the  S84 ,593,274  of  total  cost,  vfhich  is  expended  in  line  with 
approved  cooperative  orojects.  State  Governments  Contribute  36^1 
percent  of  the  total  budget,  and  county  and  local  sources  orovide  the 
other  25,9  percent, 

3,  Extension  Program  Serves  Many?  In  1951  the  Extension  Service 
influenced  a  total,  of  6,680,000  families'.  Of  these,  4,646,000 
improved  one  or  more  agricultural  practices  and  3,295,000  imuroved  one 
or  more  home  practices  as  a  result  of  extension  activities. 

To  reach  and  influence  such  large  numbers  of  ueople.  Extension  agents 
and  specialls-ts  used  every  teaching  device  and  method  known  to  modern 
educators.  They  depended  heavily  on  the  help  given  them  by  1,174,000 
voluntary  local  leaders,  many  of  whom  had  received  "basic”  training  by 
coming  up  through  the  rariks  of  4-H  Club  work.  They  wrote  905,-000  news 
stories,  made  165,000  radio  talks,  appeared  on  numerous  television 
shows,  and  distributed' more  than  23,000,000  bxilTetins,  circulars  ,  and 
pamphlets  of  their  State' agricultural  colleges  and  the  U,S,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  other  agencies.  They. held  more  than, 2,460,000 
meetings  with  a  record-breaking  total  attendance  of  75 j520,000  persons, 
or  an  average  of  31  persons  per  meeting,  ’  "■ 

Most  of  all,  however,  Extension  agents  depended  upon  personal  contacts 
to  get  their  message  across.  They  handled  8,565,000  telephone  calls, 
8,074,000  office  calls ,  and  made  3,668,000  farm  and  home  visits. 
Altogether,  they  made  more  than  20,000,000  personal  contacts  during  the 
year,  - 

4,  4-H  Club  Work;  American  agricultural  strength  for  the  future  will 
deuend  upon  the  training  of  it  s  youth  today.  Members  of  boys  and 
girls  4-H  Clubs  in  States  and  Territories  enrolled' in  increasing 
n^mibers  ’-^ith  a  total  last  year  of  2,004,139,  the  highest  ever  attained. 


Almost  275,000  local  volunteer  leaders  contrituted  their  time  and 
energy  to  make  4-H  Club  vork  a  orofi  table  and  inspiring  '  once 

throughout  the  yearg  About  685,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4-H 
Club  vrork  for  the  first  time.  Available  figures  indicate  that 
about  15-  million  boys  ^.d  girls  have  participated  in  .4-H  Club  wo.rk 
at . some  time,  '  ,  .  . 

Records  of  4-H  boys  and  eirls  indicate  aunroximately  100,000  acres  . 
in  garden  projects  and  one-half  million  acres  in  otheh  food  crops,  , 

Over  one  million  head  of  livestock  and-  more  than  nine  million  head.  ' 
of  poultry  represented  an  additional  contribution  to  national  food 
production  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  production  me thods  at  the 
same  time.  Otho'  4-H  Club  activities  include  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  farm  engineering,  home  beautification,  food 
preservation,  clothing,  and  a  health  program  for  the  individual. 

More  difficult  of  measurement  but  of  increasing  importance  has  been 
the  training  in  citizenship  .and  leadership,  -  The  democratically 
conducted  meeting  by  members  themselves  and  the  early  assumption  of 
leadership  responsibility  for  younger  club  members  are  ample  proof  ' 
of  the  training  values  in  the  program.  Almost  70,000  regular  4-H 
Club  members  enrolled  in  a  special  junior  leadership-  project  the 
past  year, 

5,  Home  Demonstration  Workt  '  Home  demonstration  vrork  continues  to  grovr  in 
both  scope  and  number.  The  19'51  enrollment  in  the  63,000  clubs  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  1,423,000,  The  educational  ’•'^ork  in  home  economics 
is  carried  forv^ard.  by  3,692  home  demonstration  agents.  These 
professional  v^omen  help  homemakers  plan  local  urograms  to  meet  .recognized 
needs,  provide  the  technical  information  essential  to  such  program 

and  assist  in  carrying  on  the  program  teaching  activities.  All  phases 
of  family  living  are  included  in  the  programs  and  homemakers  welcome 
the  practical  kind  of  education  home  demonstration  work  offers. 

Increasing  emphasis  on  homemaking  programs  is  on  home  and  community 
improvement.  More  than  three  million  homes  throughout  the  Nation' 
made  improvements  last  year  based  on  the  educational  work  of  home 
demonstration  agents.  Work  is  carried  on  with  both  White  and  Negro  , 
homemakers,  both  farm  and  non-farm.  More  than  a  third  of  the  home 
demonstration  agent’s  time  is  given  to  helping  with  the  4-H  Club 
program  for  girls,  Hecords  indicate  over  500,000  vol\mteer  local 
leaders  assisting  the  agents  in  carrying  on  the  vrork  last  year, 

6,  County  Agricultural  Agent  Work;  There  vrere  4,866  ’i/hite  and  393  Negro 
agricultural  agents  employed  in  the  over  3,000  counties  of  the  United 
States  last  year.  These  technically  trained  men  worked  xirith  farm  ahd 
ranch  operators  to  bring  them  the  latest  proved  practices  from  State 
and  Federal  research  efforts  and  the  successful  experiences  of  other 
operators.  In  addition  many,  calls  were  received  and  much  assistance 
was  rendered  to  non- farm  families  with  respect  to  gardens,  lavms ,  and 
home  improvements.  Local  adaptability  of  many  recommended  practices 
was  assured  by  field  demonstrations  carried  on  cooperatively  by  farmers 
and  extension  agents.  Last  year  the  number  of  such  demonstrations  was 
123,554  and  more  than  29,000  meetings  were  held  at  the  site  of  these 
demonstrations.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  people  attended  them.  In 
addition,  agents  conducted  almost  12,000  tours  to  observe  recommended 
agricultural  practices  vdth  648,388  in  attendance. 


7,  Agricultural  Program  Planning:  Almost  without  exception,  State 
■Hlxtpnsion  Services  are  meiking  critical  examinations  of  -orogram  building 
and  execution.  They  are  also  ooo-oeratlng  with  local  people  in  the 
comties  in  the  preparation  of  sound  long-time  urograms  for  agricultirre 
and  rural  living  adapted  to  local  conditions,  49,946  local  ueople 
rapresentlng  agriculture,  homemaking  and  rural  living  participated  in 
the  over-all  Extension  program  planning  ef'^ort.  In  addition,  292,923 
young  -oeoule  and  their  leaders  cooperated  in  the  planning  of  the 

4— H  -nrograms  and  536,961  rural  women  are  members  of  county  councils 
v'hich' assisted  in  developing  local  home  demonstration  programs, 

8,  Leader  Trainingr  Much  of  Extension’s  success  is  due  to  the  quality 
and  number  of  voluntary  local  leaders.  To  get  greatest  results  from 
the  leader  training  system,  Extension  held  96,621  training  meetings 
for  leaders  of  adult  activities  and  over  61,000  meetings  for  training 
leaders  of  4-H  and  other  youth  activities.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  adult  leaders  held  more  than  336,000  meetings  with  a  total 
attendance  of  6,428,500,  Leaders  taught  to  hold  successful  meetings 
not  only  serve  their  communities  well,  but  they  share  in  a  self- 
improvement  program  yielding  great  personal  satisfaction.  The 
entire  process  is  aimed  at  "helping  people  to  help  themselves," 

9,  New  Problems,  New  07?-oortiinities;  Use  of  more  mechanical  and  electrical 
poi^rer  has  been  the  principal  means  of  com.pensating  for  the  diminishing 
farm  labor  supply.  The  increasing  use  of  farm  tractors  has  also  been 
one  of  the  principal  factors  contributing  to  increasing  the  volime  of 
marketable  agricultural  products  through  the  release  of  acreage 
formerly  used  for  horse  pasturage  and  feed  reauir ements ,  This  is  a 
gain  in  food  producing  ability  for  the  Nation,  but  the  farmer  must 

'  increase  his  gross  income  to  include  the  costs  of  mechanization, 
tractor  fuel»  and  electrical  energy. 

Extension  assistance  to  farmers  in  coping  with  these  mechanization 
•problems  has  been  steadily  increasing  with  the  advancing  mobilization 
■orogram.  To  meet  the  continuing  reduction  of  skilled  labor,  farmers 
have  demanded  larger  tractor  units  and  have  combined  field  operations 
for  seed  bed  preparation,  seeding,  fertilizing,  and  pre-emergence  v^eed 
control  whenever  possible*  Harvesting  of  hay,  ensilage,  grains,  and  in 
fact  every  cro-o  possible  is  mechanized  and  adapted  to  labor-saving 
practices  in  the  field,  in  processing,  storage,  and  handling  as  far  as 
practicable* 

More  than  100,000  farmers  were  assisted  in  selecting  new  farm  equipment 
to  meet  their  changing  needs.  More  than  200,000  v;ere  assisted  in 
making  more  efficient  use  of  their  mechnical  equipment, _  Nearly  an 
enual  number  were  given  instruction  in  maintenance,  adjustment,  and 
repair  of  farm’ tractors  and  mechanical  equi-oment, 

10,  Control  of  Plant  Diseases;  Diseases  take  a  heavy  toll  of  various 
crops;  about  7  -oercent  of  barley,  16  percent  of  corn,  24  percent  of 
oats,  and  15  -oercent  of  cotton.  Through  the  more  general  use  of 
resistant  varieties,  certified  or  disease-free  seed,  seed  treatment, 
crop  sanitation,  and  other  control  measures,  much  of  this  loss  can  be 
reduced.  Extension  forces  are  teaching  these  disease  control  practices 
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with  renewed  efforts.  A  1952  survey  indicates  that  66  percent 
of  the  wheat-i,'  oats,  barley  and  rye  acreage  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  for  eseimple  was  sown  with  treated  seed  and  resulted  in 
better  stands  of  healthier  crops,  For  the  detection  of  plant 
diseases,  a  Plant  Disease  Survey  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
years.  It  has  now  been  improved  and  extended  into  a  watch  service 
with  the  object  of  discovering  any  iinusual  outbreaks  of  plant  dis¬ 
eases  as  soon  as  they  occur.  In  each  state  a  qualified  plant 
,  pathologist,  often  the  extension  specialist  in  plant  pathology, 
has  been  designated  to  serve  as  the  leader*  Farmers  are  asked  to 
report  any  unusual  crop  troubles  to  their  county  a,gricultural  agents 
fvnd  they  in  turn  refer  important  reports  to  the  designated  state 
survey  leaders  who  identify  the  disea.se  raid  ixaitiate  a-ppropriate 
action.  Simila,r  services  have  been  set  up  for  insects  and  for 
animal  diseases  Insect  outbreak  reports  a-re  channeled  through 
state  cand  Federal  entomologists* 

11,  Progress  in  Insect  Control;  Insects  and  diseases  are  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  agriculture.  The  entire  nation  realizes  this  fact 
occasionally  when  boll  weevils  overrun  the  Cotton  belt,  stem  rust 
threatens  the  whea-t  crop,  or  a  highly  contagious  and  dangerous  live¬ 
stock  disease  brea.ks  out  in  some  section.  Few  people  realize  there 
are  more  than  plant  diseases  capable  of  causing  tremendous 

deimage,  aiid  insects  annually  cost  the  nation  about  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  farm  production, 

4 

The  Extension  Service  played  a  major  role  in  the  safe,  effective,  and  ^ 
economical  use  of  the  chemicals  applied.  The  newer  organic  insecti¬ 
cides,  although  highly  effective  in  the  control  of  many  insect  pests, 
have  greatly  complicated  educational  work  in  this  field.  It  is 
vital  now  tha,t  consideration  be  given  not  only  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  chemical  but  also  to  the  protection  of  the  person  making  the 
application,  the  protection  of  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  product, 
and  the  protection  of  the  crops  and  livestock  upon  which  the  chemi- 
CS.1  is  being  applied. 


The  60  extension  entomologists  in  the  various  states  spent  about 
7,500  man-days  in  the  field  during  1951  assisting  county  agents  and 
the  general  public  with  pest  control  problems.  The  complexity  of 
this  work  can  be  apprscia,ted  better  when  it  is  realized  that  30,000 
proprietary  insecticides  have  been  registered  for  use  and  that  approxi¬ 
mately  6,500  different  insect  pests  are  involved. 


12,  Extension  Poultry  Husbandry;  A  meat-producing  specialty  the  "Chicken 
of  Tomorrow'*  has  been  added  -to  the  poultry  industry  and  Extension 
workers  have  been  active  in  guiding  this  development.  In  19^6  there 
were  275  million  chickens  grown  on  commercial  broiler  farms,  while 
in  P51  there  were  780  million  birds  raised  which  provided  more  than 
2  billion  poiinds  of  poultry  meat  for  the  consuming  public.  To"  do 
this  job  American  farmers  took  mass  production  methods  and  technical 
improvements  and  applied  them  to  the  poultry  industry.  According  to 
a  recent  survey  67  percent  of  all  commercial  broilers  raised  in  1951 
carried  the  blood  lines  of  superior  strains  developed  as  a  result  of 
state  and  National  contests.  It  now  takes  3  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 
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a  pound  of  chicken  meat  where  formerly  it  took  four.  A  three 
pound  chicken  can  now  he  grovm  in  ten  weeks  instead  of  twelve 
weeks  as  heretofore.  Such  improvements  have  resulted  in  a  profit 
margin  for  the  poultry  industry  and  cheaper  meat  for  the ,  consucier, 

13.  livestock  Production;  With  the  present  demand  for  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  Extension  is  devoting  increased  attention  to  livestock  prod¬ 
uction.  This  demand  has  continued  strong  and  steady,  influenced  by 
population  growth,  continued  defense  production,  and  military  acti¬ 
vities,  with  national  income  favorable  to  increasing  meat  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  diet  of  American  families.  The  decreasing  farm  labor 
supply  available  for  other  types  of  agricultural  production  and 
nev/  techniques  in  obtaining  the  best  returns  from  grasslands,  have 
also  influenced  farmers  to  shift  from  cash  crops  to  livestock  pro¬ 
duction.  With  the  increased  emphasis  on  grasslands  in  soil  con¬ 
servation  programs,  livestock  is  the  only  means  of  converting  the 
increased  pasture  and  forage  production  to  food  and  economic  wealth. 

14.  Use  and  Conservation  of  Water;  Increasing  attention  is  being  focused 
on  water  problems  as  a  result  of  destructive  floods  in  1951  Q-nd.  ex¬ 
tensive  drought  damage  in  both  1951  and  1952.  Slov/ly,  the  Nation  is 
learning  that  wise  use  and  conservation  of  water  are  Just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  agricultural  production  as  are  v/ise  use  and  conservation 
of  land. 

In  1951  Extension  workers  helped  more  than  55 1 000  farmers  in  1|639 
counties  with  irrigation  problems.  One  of  the  most  effective  methods 
used  v/as  the  field  demonstration  where  modern  equipment  and  modern 
practices  could  be  shown#  In  some  ca,ses  these  demonstrations  v/ere 
combined  v/ith  a  farm  tour  during  which  good  cropping  practices, 
modern  irrigation  equipment,  and  better  farm  planning  were  stressed. 

In  some  States  the  need  for  better  conservation  of  the  water  supply 
v/as  stressed.  In  several  of  the  large  pump  irrigation  areas  the 
ground  ivater  is  lov/ering  at  an  alfirming  rate.  In  the  Texas  High 
Plains  more  than  9»000  wells  represent  an  investment  estimated  at 
ip50,000,000.  Here  the  emphasis  has  been  on  conservation  of  the 
supply  by  better  application  methods. 

Extension  agents  and  specialists  have  assisted  mauiy  farmers  in  the 
South  and  East  in  the  selection  of  proper  irrigation  equipment  aud 
ha.ve  advised  many  others  regarding  the  feasibility  of  employing 
■irrigation  under  circumstances  existing  on  their  individual  farms. 

Many  costly  mistakes  were  avoided  by  counsel  and  advice  given  by 
irrigation  specialists. 

15.  Cotton:  To  meet  defense  needs.  United  States  farmers,  produced  more  than 
50  percent  more  cotton  in  1951  than  in  1950.»  and  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creased  mechanization  did  it  v;ith  considerably  less  labor.  Last 

year,  I5  percent  of  the  cotton  crop  was  harvested  mechanically.  It 
is  expected  that  this  method  of  harvesting  will  increase  and  tinit 
the  cotton  crop  will  be  more  fully  mechanized  during  the  next  few 
years . 
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Each  year  the  cotton  crop  is  harvested  rougher  and  with  more  trash 
than  the  year  before.  This  fact  complicates  and  increases  the  dry¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  and  ginning  problems.  The  volxime  of  clean,  hand- 
‘  picked  cotton  has  become  smaller  each  year. 

Imperfections  in  ginning  machinery  and  operating  practices  cause  what 
is  known  as  rough  preparation,  v/hich  lowers  the  quality  and  value  of 
cotton  an  average  of  $10  a  bale.  From  1939~19^<^i  rough  preparation 
averaged  7,1  percent,  v/hile  from  1947-51  it  averaged  only  2,6  percent. 
Extension’s  cotton  grade  improvement  program  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  this  reduction  in  rough  preparation— a  reduction 
which  brings  cotton  growers  an  extra  $59  000,000  or  more  each  yea.r. 

The  Extension  Service  has  worked  with  the  U,S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  Cotton  Ginning  Laboratories  to  bring  about  the  quickest 
possible  adoption  of  new  machinery  and  new  methods  at  commercial  gins. 
Seed  cotton  driers  vmich  add  $1  to  $5  to  the  value  of  ginned  lint  were 
standard  equipment  in  6,000  cotton  gins  or  about  75  percent  of  the 
total  active  in  1951»  It  is  estimated  that  gins  equipped  v/ith  seed 
driers  processed  at  least  90  percent  of  the  total  cotton  crop  which 
increased  the  value  of  lint  $30,000,000, 

Ginning  specialists  and  county  agents  assist  ginners  in  selecting  • 
proper  equipment  to  produce  high-test  grades  in  each  of  the  areas  of 
cotton  production.  County  agents  in  454  cotton-producing  counties 
gave  assistance  to'ginners  operating  5*362  gin  stands  in  1951® 

During  the  year.  Extension  sponsored  many  meetings  throughout  the 
Cotton  Belt  to  give  farmers  information  on  mechanization,  defoliation, 
harvesting,  and  ginning  for  higher  returns.  Extension  has  supplied 
leadership  in  the  fire  prevention  phase  of  the  cotton  improvement 
program  from  producer  to  consumer.  Continuous  efforts  by  extension 
v/orkers  to  reduce  cotton  gin  accidents  have  resulted  in  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  belt  guards  and  other  safety  devices.  As  a  result  of  ex¬ 
tension  efforts  to  reduce  rolling,  big-ended,  and  over-v/eight  bales, 
ginners  have  become  conscious  of  losses  from  this  source  and  are 
correcting  this  trouble,  '  ' 

16.  Grasslands  are  Gold;  Fifty  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States  or  approximiT,tely  a  billion  acres,  is  devoted  to  grass.  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  grasslemds  of  the  nation  as  a  basis  for  bal&ucing 
livestock  and  crop  farming  has  been  one  of  the  most  universally 
'  accepted ' efforts  ever  enguged  in  by  the  Extension  staff.  The  plan 
is  to  encourage  fa.rmers  to  fit  grasslands  into  a  long-time  system  of 
sound  farming  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  ample  food  will  be  pro- ■ 
duced  but  the  na.tion  will  be  streiigthened  through  profitable  balanced 
farming  and  the  l;.nd  and  water  resources  v;ill  be  constrved  for  future 
generations,  ' 

Although  the  extension  program  over  the  years  han  included  activities 
concerned  with  various  phanes  of  pasture  and  forage  improvement,  the 
impetus  under  the  cooperative  grassland  movement  in  1951  brought  out 
some  corroborative  trends.  County  agents  were  assisted  by  nearly 
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75  $000  local  leaders  or  coKunitteemen  in  grasslands  work.  With  the 
help  of  these  leaders  and  extension  specialists,  near!,/  497»000 
farmers  were  assisted  in  grassland  improvement  snch  as  obtaining 
improved  varieties  or  strains  of  seeds;  471»000  were  assisted  in  the 
use  of  lime;  and  655,000  in  the  use  of  fertilizer.  In  addition, 

39,000  were  given  help  in  controlling  plant  diseases,  76,000  in  con¬ 
trolling  insects,  and  266,000  in  controlling  noxious  weeds,  kan-days 
of  work  devoted  to  aiding  farmers  with  grassland  improvement  include 
over  76,000  by  county  agents,  nearly  4,300  by  State  specialists,  and 
nearly  2,900  by  4-H  Club  agents, 

17.  Foods  and  Nutrition;  The  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  good  health 
of  its  citizens.  Proper  and  adeq_uate  food  is  basic  to  good  health. 

These  facts  are  the  basis  of  Extension’s  work  in  foods  and  nutrition. 

The  general  objectives  are  to  help  families  understand  the  relc^tion 

of  food  to  health,  to  teach  good  food  hobbits,  and  to  teach  selection 
of  food  for  an  adequate ,  diet .  1,500,000  families  were  assisted  v;ith 

food  production,  food  preparation,  freezing  and  canning  and  economical 
biiying  of  food;  300,000  4-H  boys  and  girls  learned  to  select,  cook, 
can,  or  freeze  foods, 

18,  Po.reut  and  Family  Life  Education;  Parent  o,nd  family  life  education 
helps  fcjDilies  meet  the  tension  and  problems  of  ^imerican  life  that 
tend  to  disrupt  humi0.n  relations '  and  maJce  grov;ing  up  difficult  for 
children.  In  the  pe,st  few  years  increased  research  hei-s  provided 
scientific  information  on  the  causes,  prevention  and  correction  of 
many  human  difficulties.  This  has  been  interpreted  and  made  available 
for  state  raid  county  extension  workers  and  local  leaders,  by  the 
Federal  and  28  state  family  life  specialists.  The  mid-Century  V/hite 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  the  Extension  conference 
v/hich  followed,  stepped  up  the  work  in  this  field,  Specio.l  attention 
has  been  given  to  v;ork  v/ith  4-H  Club  members  and  members  of  Young  Men 
and  Women’s  Clubs, 

The  number  of  men,  iiromen,  boys,  and  girls  participating  in  family  life 
and  child  development  work  has  been  increasing  rapidly  during  the  last 
fev;  years.  In  1951  the  totals  v/ere:  adult,  333|000;  4-H  23,000,  The 
adults  indicated  they  were  po^rents  of  544,000  children, 

19*  ^  Home  Management;  teny  homemakers •  are  finding  they  can  take  much  of 
their  drudgery  from  household  tasks  by  using  their  minds  and  bodies 
efficiently  and  by  choosing  their  tools  wisely.  During  the  year, 
extension  helped  6l4,606  families  v/ith  improving  housekeeping  methods; 
100,798  v/ith  laundry  management,  317*651  with  time  management;  79*200 
v;ith  financial  planning  and  home  accounts;  79*000  4-H  boys  and  girls 
completed  home  management  projects, 

20,  Family  Economics;  ns  a  result  of  programs  conducted  to  assist  families 
with  home  business  affairs,  273*000  fajnilies  were  assisted  with  house¬ 
hold  supplies  buying;  644,476  used  timely  economic  information  in  making 
family  living  adjustments;  68,500  a.dded  to  their  income  through  home 
industries;  1,090,913  families  were  assisted  with  consumer  buying. 
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21.  Outlook  >i/'ork;  Outlook  and  economic  information  programs  are  v/ell 
established  in  most  otates,  iinnual  outlook  statements  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  current  releases  throughout  the  year.  Liberal  use  is  made 
of  press  rand  radio  to  give  outlook  a  broader  coverage.  There  is  a,lso 

grov/ing  need  for  quickly  informing  fana  people  of  various  govern- 
, mental  provisions  concerning  them,  such  as  price  controls,  wage 
stabilization,  income  ta,x,  -social  security,  etc.  Explaining  the  needs 
and  purposes  of  such' legislation,  and  helping  to  interpret  and  apply 
it  is  an  important  contribution  of  this  program, 

22.  -Farm  Planning  Pays;  Extension  is  actively  engaged  in  helping  farmers 
do  ai  better  job  of  business  planning,  helping  them  make  wise  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  based  on  a  laiov/ledge  and  understanding  ,of  all  the  factors 
involved  and  applying  the  advances  in  technoloQ^  to  the  everyday  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  farm.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  place  each  farai  on 

a.  sound  economic  base, 

23.  Public  Policy;  Many  local  problems  a're  of  a  public  nature  which  require 
group  action  to  obtain  the  services  desired  and  to  make  the  best  \ise 

of  community  resources.  The  role  of  the  Extension  Service  in  this  area 
is  one  of  ^priding  discussion  of  controversial  issues,  supplying  factual 
information  that  should  be  considered,  and  in  general  helping  people 
to  better  understand  the  situation,  appraise  their  choices  for  action, 
and  formulate  programs  to  effectively  deal  with  such  problems  as 
schools,  roads,  health  facilities,  taxation, ' and  other  local  govern¬ 
mental  problems, ^  * 

2^,  Farmer  Cooioeratives ;  Extension  helped  farm  people  better  understand 

the  functioning  of  cooperatives  in  their  communities  and  in  the  nation; 
furnished  information  and  assistance  in  analyzing  sit'oations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  groups  considering  organizing  cooperatives;  and  provided 
educational  assistsmce  to  groups  v/ishing  to  proceed  with  organizing 
cooper-atives  to  get  them  started  on ’a  sound  basis  and  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  cooperatives 
on  the  psirt  of  the  farm  people  involved.  Last  year  more  than  1,000 
groups  v;ishing  to  organize  cooperatives  were  given  educational  as- 
slstonce,  ,  'In  addition,  more  than  9 >000  operating  coopere^tives  v/ere 
.  assisted. 


25«  Marke ting;  To  stay  in  business,  the  farmer  must  not  only  produce;  he 
must  also  sell  v/hat  he  produces  at  a  profit.  Thus  the  field  of  market¬ 
ing  is  .of  major  concern  to  the  farm  family. 

Adoption  of  better  m;:.,rketing  practices  is  improving  the  qxiality  of 
farm  products  offered  to  the  consumer.  As  an  example,  12  states  are 
carrying  on  programs  to  improve  the  marketing  of  sweet  corn.  Through 
the  adoption  of  packages  which  hold  a  refrigerant,  premiums  for  this 
more  nearly  "garden  fresh"  product  of  five  to  ten  cents  per  dozen 
have  been  received  by  farmers, 

26,  Milk  Marketing  Orders  and  Pricing;  In  most  States  where  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Orders  are  in  operation,  the  extension  economist  provides  -unbiased 
factual  information  for  hearings  and  at  other  times  explains  the 
operation  and  pricing  procedure  to  producers.  For  example,  in 
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Connecticut  three  changes  in  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  occurred  dur- 
y\.-  ing  1951*  Extension  economists  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis¬ 

cussions  and  hearings  preceding  these  changes,  erjphasizing  the 
principles  which  determine  the  limits  of  Class  I  prices  that  can  he 
modntained  over  the  long  run,  Work  simplification  in  receiving  milk 
at  milk  plants  was  stressed  in  Indiana.  In  one  plant  the  receiving 
crew  was  reduced  from  three  men  to  one  man  v/ith  net  annua-l  savings  of 
about  4;3»000,  The  change  paid  for  itself  in  six  days, 

27.  Crain  and  Hay  Ma.rketing;  Grain  and  hay  crops  constit^ite  an  important 
volume  of  farm  marketings.  In  P51  county  extension  agents  conducted 
me.ri:eting  educational  work  in  1,45^  counties.  These  programs  involv¬ 
ed  over  five  thousand  days  work  hy  the  agents  and  'J06  days  of  State 
specialists’  time.  Grain  marketing  activities  of  State  sad  county 
extension  services  include  grading  schools  for  producers  and  county 
dealers,  v/ork  with  producers,  elevators  and  dealers  on  proper  storage, 
insect  and  rodent  control,  business  management  and  efficiency  in 
local  eleva,tor  operEition, 


28,  Personnel  Trganing;  The  kind,  quft,lity,  and  amount  of  service  which 
the  12,500  State  and  couaxty  extension  workers  render  rural  people  is 
influenced  by  the  kind  of  trohning  v/hich  precedes  and  follows  their 
induction  in  Extension  v/ork.  The  improvement  of  extension  personnel 
through  tri.ining  involves  three  lines  of  activities; 

1.  Pre-service  training  primx.rily  the  responsibility  of  acE-demic  in¬ 
stitutions  with  the  Exssistance  Euid  guidance  of  Extension  Service, 

2,  In-service  training  -  vestibule  and  on-the-job  training  through 
short  coiirses,  v/orkshops,  clinics,  seminars,  etc, 

3»  Graduate  stvidy  -  advanced  training  of  extension  v/orkers  being 
groomed  for  more  responsible  assigiuaents . 

One  of  the  five  regional  three-week  short  courses  for  extension  workers 
is  held  ee.ch  year  at  Prairie  View,  Texas.  The  short  course  held  June 
2-21,  1952,  v/as  attended  by  70  Negro  extension  workers  from  the  States 
of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Mississip)pi ,  Georgia  emd 
Virginia. 

29.  National  Gardea  Preservation;  A  National  Garden  and  Home  Pood 
Preservation  Program  was  organized  in  1951.  According  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey,  there  were  about  17 1 000, 000  home  gardens  during  the 
year,  which  would  appear  to  be  an  increase  of  3  lo  3:5'  million  gardens 
over  1950. 


In  3952,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Eederal  and  State  extension 
services,  the  same  program  is  being  continued.  As  a  result  of  the 
strong  nation  v;ide  publicity  and  educational  program,  t.  still  further 
increase  in  gardening  and  preserving  is  expected. 


'A 


I 
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(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


$905,000 


Appropriation  Act,  1953 . . . . . . . .  •  • 

Reductions  pursuant  to: 

Section  411  . . . . . . . . .  $34 

Section  412  . . . .  5.538 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953,  and  base  for  1954 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . . . . . . . . . 


Increase  (to  strengthen  essential  national  leadership  and  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  Department  in  the  nationwide  cooperative  extension 
program)  . . . . . 


-  ■ 

899,428 

1,030.000 


■»130,572 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1952 

1953  : Increase  or 

(estimatedjb  Decrease 

1954 

(estimated) 

lo  General  administration  and 
business  service: 

National  leadership  and  dir¬ 
ection  of  extension  program.  <>, 

$57,150 

$44,682 

4$74,388 

$119,070- 

Business  services  . .  . . . 

153,158 

147,565 

45,572 

153,137 

2o  Review  and  analysis  of  State 
budgets,  projects,  and  plans, 
and  examination  of  State  ex¬ 
penditures  from  Federal  pay¬ 
ment  S  oeo«.ooo.««ooo4oooeoe... 

38,549 

44,729 

44,729 

3 .Planning  and  coordination  of 
State  and  county  extension  work 

155,685 

.  165,994 

450,612 

216,606 

4.  Development  of  technical  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  use  by  State  ex¬ 
tension  forces  oofioooo»o..«ocoo 

150,471 

151,383 

151,383 

5o  Field  studies  of  extension 
work,  and  the  training  of  ex¬ 
tension  workers  .o*. ........... 

98,435 

•  98,702 

98,702 

6.  Preparation  and  distribution 
of  visual  material  and  extension 
literature  to  Department  and 
State  extension  forces  ........ 

150,316 

153,436 

153,436 

7o  Program  development  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  extension 
agricultural  economics 

87,726 

92,937 

92,937 

Unobligated  balance  ............ 

16,510 

-  - 

—  * 

Total  available  or  estimate  . . 

908,000?  *899,428 

4130,572(1) 

lv030,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to: 

3eCtXOn  /l-ii  eoo«o**oooo««coo«o 

3eotaon  oo*o*o*o*ooo909oo* 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate* 

908,000 

434 

45,538 

905 ,000 
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INCREASE 


I 


(l)  An  increase  of  $130 >572  to  strengthen  essential  national  leadership  and 

participation  by  the  Department  in  the  nationwide  cooperative  extension 

program  0 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Extension  Service,  as  the  educational  arm  of  the 
Department,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  getting  into  practi¬ 
cal  use  on  the  farms  and  in  the  homes,  the  results  of  research  and  ad¬ 
vancing  technology  emanating  from  the  extensive  and  increasing  research 
programs  of  the  Department  and  other  sources  of  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  farm  people  of  the 
Department’s  various  operating  programs  of  direct  significance  to  themj 
and  assisting  in  a  major  way  in  the  orientation  of  farming  operations 
and  production  throughout  the. nation  with  production  and  conservation 
needs o  These  responsibilities  are  continuously  becoming  more  important 
and  significants 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  performs  coordinating,  supervisory,  and 
leadership  functions  for  the  total  cooperative  extension  service  in¬ 
volving  the  work  of  approximately  12,60C  State  and  county  employees  and 
a  total  budget  of  approximately  $80,000,000  in  1953 o  The  functions  of 
this  Service  are  strategically  most  important  in  maintaining  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  entire  system  as  an  integrated  unit  on  an  efficient, 
modern,  and  productive  basis*.  The  form  of  organization  and  manpower  of 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  problems  at 
hand  and  the  growth  of  the  Service  in  the  States*  The  increase  proposed  ^ 

is  essential  to  permit  a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
which  will  strengthen  the  national  leadership  in  the  cooperative  program 
and  to  improve  the  .administration,  coordination  and  effectiveness  of  ex¬ 
tension  work.  The  following  facts  demonstrate  the  urgency  for  doing  so* 

The  United  States  has  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  relatively 
limited  areas  of  additional  land  which  can  profitably  be  used  for  in¬ 
tensive  agricultural  production*  The  only  other  available  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  these  expanding  needs  is  through  more  widespread  and  effective  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  farming  practices  as  revealed  by  research*  This 
necessitates  that  all  farmers  be  made  aware  of  applicable  rosa-irch  fi  id- 
ings  and  practical  application  thereof  to  their  own  local  farm  situations* 
Likewise  farmers  need  advice  on  ways  and  means  through  which  their  agri¬ 
cultural  production  can  be  harvested,  stored  where  necessary,  and  market¬ 
ed  in  such  ways  as  will  result  in  the  maximum  conservation  of  these 
products  and  their  most  efficient  delivery  to  the  consumer*  Technology 
changes  almost  daily  and  an  aggressive  extension  educational  program  is 
necessary  to  keep  farmers  abreast  of  these  changes.  The  highly  djmamic 
nature  of  the  nation’s  economy  results  in  many  other  types  of  problems  and 
essential  adjustments  for  which  the  Extension  Service, has  an  obligation  to 
render  educational  assistance.  To  perform  this  highly  important  function 
of  assisting  farm  people,  through  education,  to  be  effectively  aware  of 
the  constantly  changing  conditions  demanding  the  application  of  new  tech¬ 
nology,  the  Extension  Service  program  is  conducted  in  the  48  States, 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  '  ^ 
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Thus  vd-th  the  very  broad  and  diversified  program  involved,  the  problems 
of  effective  leadership,  adequate  supervision,  effective  liaison  and 
^  integration  of  the  educational  program  with  the  research  and  action 

■  programs  of  the  Department  are  of  tremendous  scope  and  importance.  More 
adequate  liaison  between  the  Federal  Director  of  Extension  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Department,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  Extension 
Services  on  the  other,  are  essential  for  the  full  and  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  program  objectives  vital  to  the  Department  with  the  ed¬ 
ucational  programs  of  the  Extension  Service.  Personal,  high-level 
liaison  permitting  across  the  table  discussions  between  representatives 
of  the  Director  of  Extension  and  the  51  State  and  Territorial  Extension 
Services,  is  essential  to  •'keep  activities  in  balance  and  the  educational 
effort  attuned  to  latest  research  findings  and  departmental  programs. 

Without  such  effective  liaison  and  leadership,  misunderstandings  due  to 
lack  of  factual  information  can  hardly  be  avoided  and  the  Extension 
Service,  as  the  educational  arm  of  the  Department,  cannot  operate  at  peak 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

These  same  factors  make  necessary  strong  leadership  in  the  Extension 
Service  in  the  program  field.  The  rapidly  e:xpanding  body  of  research  in¬ 
formation  must  be  furnished  the  States  and  counties  promptly  if  it  is  to 
be  effectively  used;  methods  of  getting  this  information  to  farm  people 
and  of  assisting  them  to  mal<e  effective  use  of  it  must  be  constantly 
evaluated  and  more  efficient  methods  developed  wherever  possible;  program 
content  must  be  adjusted  to  keep  pace  with  changing  problems  and  require¬ 
ments;  coordination  of  all  functioning  elements  in  the  program  field  must 
be  maintained  and  further  developed  wherever  possible  to  insure  maximum 
^  effectiveness.  A  proper  balance  must  be  maintained  in  the  allocation  of 

extension  resources  and  efforts  between  the  needs  of  4-H  Club  age  youth, 
the  needs  of  farmers  and  the  needs  of  homemakers. 

Another  measure  of  the  present  inadequacy  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
resources  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison:  In  fiscal  year  1952  the 
total  extension  budget  for  the  States  and  Territories  amounted  to 
$79s999,104  of  which  $32,090,980  {k0%)  was  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  $47j908,124  (6®^)  by  the  cooperative  State  and  local  sources. 
This  represents  a  total  increase  of  111^  compared  with  fiscal  year  1945® 

The  staff  employed  in  and  by  the  States  and  local  interests  niimbered 
approximately  12,600  in  1952  (administrative  personnel,  extension 
specialists,  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  4~H  Club 
leaders)  an  increase  of  approximately  35^  over  1945®  On  the  other  hand 
the  staff  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service  has  decreased.  See  Exhibits 
A  and  B  attached. 

Plan  of  Work:  To  maintain  State  and  national  extension  programs  on  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  productive  basis  fully  coordinated  with  other  agricultural 
programs  the  following  are  urgently  needed: 

Four  experienced  and  highly  capable  field  representatives  to: 

(a)  serve  as  liaison  between  the  Director  of  Extension  Work  and  State 
extension  directors  on  administration,  organization,  policy,  and 
)  relationships; 


(b)  maintain  close. and  effective  working  relationships  between  the 
Extension  Service  and  agencies  of  the  Department;  , 

(o)  maintain  such  rela’i:ionships  with  other  agencies  of  Government 
-whose  operations  are  of  direct  significance  to  farm  people. 

One  Assistant  to  the -Director  -  to  aid  the  Director’s  office  and  to 

represent  it  when  necessary  in  inter¬ 
agency  planning  and  program  develop- 
.  ment  conferences  and  to  handle  general 
administrative  problems  as  assigned  by 
the  Director. 

One  Assistant  Director  -  to  be  in  charge  of  all  program  divisions,  to 

guide  and  coordinate  programs  from  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage  through  operation,  evaluation,  and 
adjustment. 

Three  leaders,  under  the  Assistant  Director  for  Programs;  one  to  be  in 

charge  of  each  major  phase  of  program  activities  as  follows: 

(a)  General  Agriculture 

(b)  A-H  Club 

(c)  Home  economics  .  ' 

‘  One  Negro  Leader  -  for  the  Federal  office  to  work  with  the  837  State 

and  county  negro  extension  agents  employed  in  16 
States. 

This  leadership  is  of  vital  importance  to  provide  the  necessary  guidance 
in  the  nation-wide  program,  to  insure  programs  being  rapidly  adjusted  as 
appropriate  to  meet  .changing  conditions,’ to  provide  for  necessary 
coordination  of  effort,  and  to  insirre  t^ie  most  efficient  efforts  possible 
from  the  use  of  resources  available.  Also  -with  the  addition  of  this 
personnel,  members  of  the  current  technical  staff  will  be  in  a  position 
to  use  a  higher  proportion  of  their  time  on  truly  productive  work  by 
doing  more  essential  field  work  and  preparing  more  educational  materials 
needed  in  carrying  out  extension  programs. 


(A) 


Peroentn/;e  Change  Zn  extension  Persoxuiel 
1946  -  1952 


1946  3  100<i 


Percent 


I 


(B) 

yxinda  Allotted  ?or  Extension  ’fork 

19^*6  -  1952 


1946  1  947  1  948  1949  1950  1951  1952 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


1,  General ;  The  Federal  Extension  Service  represents ’the  Department  in 
■the  administration,  through  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  of  the 
nationwide  system  of  cooperative  extension  work,  and  is  responsible 
for  providing  leadership  in  the  formulation  of  e:d:snsion’ policy,  pro¬ 
grams  and  procedures  in  the  States.  It  is  responsible  for  handling 
relatj.onships  among  the  States  and  Territorial  Extension  Services, 
and  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  vdiich 
Extension  serves  as  the  educational  outlet.  It  admi-nisters  the 
various  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  extension  work;  analyzes 
budgets,  programs  and  plans  of  work;  inspects  the  accounts  of  the 
various  State  and  Territorial  Extension  Services;  performs  general 

:  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  field  staff  which  centers  in  and 
.  clears  through  the  Federal  Extension  Service;  channels  to  State  sub¬ 
ject  matter  specialists,  and  through  them  to  the  county  workers, 
the  results  of  research  of  the  Department  and  other  agencies;  conducts 
field  studies  and  personnel  training  activities  to  make  extension 
work  more  effective;  disseminates  educational  material  to  the  12,600 
technical  extension  workers  to  keep  them  informed  of  major  shifts  in 
agricultural  needs,  policies  and  programs,  research  results,  outlook 
and  other  information  they  can  use  to  help  farmers  attain  needed  pro- 
,  duction  in  spite  of  labor  and  material  shortages. 

2.  Planning,  Coordination  and  Leadership;  Federal  extension  leaders 
give  counsel,  training,  and  gu.idance  to  State  and  county  extension 
workers  in  developing  and  directing  programs  based  on  agricultural 
and  homemaking  problems  recognized  by  local  people.  Thousands  of 
local  voluntary  leaders  are  necessary  to  insiire  maximum  effectiveness 
of  extension  programs  and  assistance  is  given  the  States  in  developing 
training  programs  for  these  local  leaders.  Through  intrastate  counsel- 
ing,  conferences,  workshops  and  other  means.  State  administrators  of 
extension  vrork  were  given  advice  and  suggestions  on  budgets,  programs, 
personnel,  and  public  relations.  A  successful  administrative  work¬ 
shop  for  20  Extension  directors  v;as  held  during  the  past  year.  Every 
angle  of  Extension  administration  was  studied  and  discussed  and  a 
number  of  problems  resolved. 

About  200  outstanding  older  A-H  members,  both  boys  and  girls  from  all 
the  States  and  2  Territories  attended  the  22nd  National  4-H  Club  Camp. 
A  national  training  conference  for  State  4-H  Club,  leaders  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Camp.  A  regional  4-H  Club  Camp  for  negro  boys 
and  girls  was  held  with  excellent  results. 

3  •  Technical  Subject-Matter  in  Agriculture  is  -developed  by  a  staff  of 
13  subject-matter  specialists  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  who 
are  responsible  for  providing  essential  technical  material  and  so 
organizing  it  that  it  can  be  used  effectively  by  State  extension 
workers.  Subjects  covered  are  animal  husbandry,  poultry,  meat 
.  technology,  agronomy,'  forestry,  soil  conservation,  dairying,  horti¬ 
culture,  entom.ology ,  plant  pathology,  agricultural  engineering, 
cotton  ginning,  and  rural  electrification.  These  specialists  work 
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through  and  with  1250  State  subject  matter  specialists  in  conduct¬ 
ing  educational  activities.  They  not  only  carry  information  from 
the  Department  to  the  States,  but  also  bring  bs,ck  from  the  States  to 
the  Department,  suggestions  for  dealing  v;ith  problems  that  arise  and 
for  a.dditional  information  and  research  needed.  They  participate  in 
Sta-te,  regional  or  national  technical  or  training  meetings  or  con¬ 
ferences;  they  cooperate  with  industry  in  conducting  broad  national 
programs  in  cooperation  with  other  divisions  and  agencies  and  pre¬ 
pare  bulletins  and  releases,  materials  for  use  in  slide  films,  and 
other  visual  aids,  and  take  part  in  ra,dio  and  television  programs, 

k,  Federal  Home  Economics  Specialists  in  food  and  nutrition,  clothing, 
parent  and  family  life  education,  home  management,  and  family  econom¬ 
ics,  gave  guidance  and  leadership  to  the  '}Q0  specialists  employed  by 
State  Extension  Services,  Assistance  was  given  these  specialists  in 
developing  programs  and  by  supplying  information  to  help  solve  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  situations  such  as;  the  inadequacy  of  diets,  bet¬ 
ter  nutrition  for  the  pre-school  child;  the  use  of  new  man-made 
fibers  ths.t  are  being  combined  with  silk,  v/ool,  cotton  and  linen; 
the  selection,  care  and  repair  of  clothing;  guidance  needed  in  family 
relations  as  a  result  of  mental  tensions  being  caused  by  current 
national  and  international  affairs;  the  relation  of  savings,  credit, 
buying  practices,  home  production,  taxes,  hoarding,  planning  oud 
record  keeping  to  individual  and  na.tlonal  financial  security;  the 
simplification  of  house  work  to  release  time  for  farm  v;ork;  the  lack 
of  bathrooms  and  running  water  in  the  majority  of  farm  homes,  aud 
the  assistance  with  house  planning  and  remodeling,  installation  and 
choice  of  utilities, 

5 .  Improving  Extension  through  Field  Studies  and  Personnel  Training; 

The  State  Extension  Services  are  assisted  in  the  eva-luation  of  ex¬ 
tension  work  and  in  the  training  of  extension  personnel  through  study 
of  the  effectiveness  of  extension  progiams, procedures,  o-dministration, 
supervision,  and  teaching  methods;  and  through  plouning  and  conduct¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  personnel  training  a.ctivities.  The  raising  of 
standards  of  teaching,  improving  administration  and  supervision,  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  of  operations,  and  pushing  total  accomplishments 
higher  and  higher  are  brought  about  gradually  and  are  cumulative. 

The  potentialities  of  sustained  effort  along  these  lines  are  almost 
limitless. 

The  extension  studies  which  a-re  promoted  in  the  various  States  and 
carried  on  directly  by  Federal  staff  members  in  cooperation  with 
State  workers  may  be  grouped  logically  as  follows: 

1,  Administrative  organization  and  management. 

2,  Program  planning  procedures— agricultural,  home  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  4-H, 

3,  Organization  of  rural  people  for  extension  teaching, 
including  the  development  of  le.y  leaders, 

4,  Effectiveness  and  extent  of  participation  in  agricultural, 
home  demonstration,  and  4-H  programs, 

5,  Teaching  methods  and  activities,  including  radio,  press, 
meetings,  demonstrations,  visits,  calls,  etc. 
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6.  Personnel  training  needs  and  procedures. 

7,  Cultural  factors  and  social  patterns  which  influence  and 
help  to  explain  the  reactions  of  rural  people  to  extension 
programs  and  teaching  activities  (considered  in  relation 

to  each  problem  study.) 

Ihiring  the  year  15  studies  were  completed  and  11  were  underv/ay  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Personnel  in  22  States  were  assisted  directly 
with  studies  and  other  evaluation  activities.  Summer  schools  were 
also  held  to  give  advanced  training  to  extension  v/orkers, 

6.  Extension  Information;  The  information  specialists  in  the  Federal 

office  take  the  lead  in  developing  aud  improving  information  programs, 
in  training  State  and  county  workers  in  use  of  news,  radio,  publi¬ 
cations,  visual  aids,  and  other  mass  educational  outlets,  and  in 
supplying  educational  material  and  teaching  aids  from  the  Department 
for  local  extension  use. 

Extension  workers  are  kept  informed  of  better  information  methods, 
and  effective  ideas  are  exchanged.  Cooperators  in  other  agencies 
are  helped  to  understand  various  programs  through  the  Extension 
Service  Reviev/,  monthly  extension  house  organ,  and  through  other  means. 

7-  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Life  ProATa^ms:  Extension  economists 
provide  leadership  for  the  development  of  educational  p.  ogra,ms  in  the 
field  of  marketing,  agricultural  economics,  rural  health,  and  com¬ 
munity  improvement.  Improving  the  field  work  of  State  and  couiity  ex¬ 
tension  workers  by  training  in  better  methods  and  interpretation  of 
research  results  is  the  primary  objective. 

During  the  past  year  educational  efforts  were  intensified  on  farm 
planning,  interpretation  of  economic  information,  labor  utilization, 
and  economic  affairs  at  four  conferences  of  State  economists  under 
the  guidance  of  extension  economists.  At  four  other  conferences  they 
were  directed  in  the  preparation  of  regional  farmers'  bulletins 
relative  to  income  tax  requirements. 

Additional  training  for  more  effective  educational  work  in  marketing 
was  provided  for  I38  State  marketing  specialists  at  v/orkshops  in 
the  Northeast,  North  Central,  and  Southern  regions. 
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(c)  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  Section  23,  Title  II  (Act  of 

June  29, "1935)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  6,  ’19h$ 


Allotment,  19^3  . . . . .  $2^0,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  I4I2  . . .  -3,173 

Base  for  19Sk  . . . . . .  2U6,b2V 

Budget  Estimate,  19^h  . . .  250,000 

Increase  (To  round  off  estimate  to  the  amount 
authorized  by  Section  23,  Title  II  of  the 

Bankhead- Jones  Act)  . . .  4-3,173 


PROJECT  STATEl^'ENT 


Project 

1 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

I95II 

(estimated) 

Federal  administration  under 
Bankhead-Jones  Act,  section  23, 

1236,593 

13,U07 

^2U6,827 

4-3,173 

$250,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  lil2. 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

Under  Section  23,  Title  II  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  (approved  June  6, 
19ii5),  2%  of  the  amount  appropriated  thereunder  is  available  for 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  The  Budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  195U  include  an  amount  of  |12, 500,000  for  this  Act  of 
which  the  amount  required  for  the  Federal  Extension  Service  is  'j^250,000. 

The  Status  of  Program  as  discussed  under  the  appropriation  "Administra¬ 
tion  and  Coordination  of  Extension  Work"  also  applies  to  the  work  under 
this  allotment.  In  addition,  the  funds  are  being  used  to  expand  and 
improve  U-H  Club  work  with  rural  boys  and  girls,  and  work  with  older 
out-of -school  youth;  to  develop  more  effective  programs  in  nutrition, 
food  conservation,  and  homemaking;  to  promote  more  efficient  marketing 
and  distribution  of  farm  products;  and  to  organize  effective  activities 
in  connection  with  problems  of  rural  health. 


) 


(d)  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Work 

"(permanent  Annual  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 


Permanent  appropriation,  19^3  . .  -lU,  711,200 

Budget  Estimate,  19Sh  •  . . . . . . . . .  14,711,200 


PROJECT  STATEl^IENT 


1953 

19511 

Project 

1952 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii  and 

Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work 
(Smith-Lever  Act )  . . . 

711, 200 

lU, 711,200 

#14,711,200 

This  permanent  specific  appropriation  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  was  provided  for  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  approved 
May  8,  19lU  (7  U.S.C.  3hX-3h3i  3liU-3l48),  as  amended  by  the  extension 
of  this  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  the  Act  of  May  16,  1928 
(7  U.S.C.  386-386b)  and  to  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Act  of  March  U,  1931 
(7  U.S.C.  386d-386f),  Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  |10,000  is 
appropriated  annually  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  without 
requirement  of  State  or  Territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  appropriation  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  rural  population. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  is  the  basic  act  under  which  cooperative  extension 
work  is  conducted  by  the  Department  and  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 
The  general  statement  for  cooperative  extension  work  applies  also  to 
the  work  performed  under  this  appropriation. 
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STATKiCNT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT; LINTS  AILD  OTH’Tl  FUNDS 

(Includes  only-  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1952,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  1954..  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts 
to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

'  1952 

bstimated 

obligations,. 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Agricultural  i'larketing  Act,  Agri- 
culture  (Lxtension  Service): 

Primarily  allotments  to  States 
for  marketing  service  activities 

State  and  Private  Forestry  Coopera- 
tion.  Forest  Service  (extension 
Service) : 

For  cooperation  with  States  for 
extension  activities  in  develop- 
i ng  farm  forestry  ............... 

.,.=580,965 

,.602,200 

v635,000 

102,673 

107,543 

.  107,835 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultur- 
al  Land  Resources,  Production  and 

162,593 

Marketing  Administration  (Exten- 

tion  Service): 

For  payment’s  to  the  applicable 
States,  for  technical  assistance 
to  expedite  rehabilitation  in 
fl ond— stricken  areas  ........... 

Local  Administration,  ..jection  388, 

2,900 

4,500 

Agricultural  i^ijustment  Act  ot 
195>-',  it^_riculture  (  .xtensioh 
Service;: 

To  provide  for  the  tecluiical 
assistance  to  ^tate  and  county 
Piii^.  comi.iittees  in  connection 
x-jith  the  agricultural  cohserva- 
tinn  prngratm  in  Alaska  ......... 

Administrative  expenses,  Section 

900 

800 

800 

39^,  j^i^ricultural  Adjustment  Act 

of  1938  (Extension  Service): 

To  provide  technical  assistance 
in  connection  xrith  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation'  program  in 
Alaska  . . . . . 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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item 

Obligations, 

19.^2 

Estimated  : 
obligations, 

1933 

Estimated 

obligations, 

193h 

Flood  Prevention,  Agriculture 

(Extension  Service); 

To  provide  technical  assistance 
in  connection  with  planning  the 
agricultural  phases  in  the 
development  of  the  general 
basin  investigations  programs.. 

h,88l  5 

7,Ul8 

111,  000 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,’  Lx- 

tension  Service,  Advanced  from 
Department  of  Defense,  Department 

0^  the  Navy: 

To  conduct  studies  in  the  field 
of  training  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  investigating  the 
characteristics,  methods-,  and 
effectiveness  of  instructors 
and  training  officers  . . 

2,373 

i-Jorking  Funds,  Agriculture,  Gener- 

al  (Extension  Service): 

Advanced  from; 

Department  of  State ; 

To  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  foreign  leaders 
in  extens-i on  work  . . . 

37 

1,325 

21,100 

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

For  expenses  incident  to  the 
relocation  of  farmers  from 
areas  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Savannah  River  plant  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comiiiission  .... 

Total,  Working  Funds, 

Oonsral  #••••••«••«•••••• 

1,562 

21,100 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture  .(Lxten- 

' 

sion  Service) (Trust  Fund): 

For  contributions  toward  cooperar 
tive  work  with  Land-Grant 
colleges  on  appropriate 
in-service  training  activities 
through  summer-session  courses 
for  extension  workers  ......... 

: 

■  1,3^0 

2,000 

: 

2,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

19^2 

-sstiraaied 

obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

195)4 

For  contribution  towax’d  a 
cooperative  study  to  evalu¬ 
ate  progress  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  International 

Farm  Youth  Exchange  Program,. 

5,600 

For  contribution  toward  the 
services  of  a  Coordinator  of 
the  educational  aspects  of 
the  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  Program  . . . . . . 

6,500 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Contri¬ 
buted  Funds  . . . 

i,9Uo 

1U,100 

5,000 

Mutual  Security,  (Allocation  to 
Agriculture) (Extension  Service) : 

For  e>qjenses  incident  to  the 
foreign  trainee  program  . 

97,788 

67,525 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 
From  Governmental  and  Other 
Sources ; 

Payments  to  States  . . 

5,537 

17,638 

369 

2,833 

8,359 

2,838 

100 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

jiutual  Security  (Allocation  to 
Agriculture )  ( ^Metens  ion  Service) 

Total  . 

23, 5U 

11,197 

2,938 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  -ONLLR  nLLOT- 
FENTS  AND  OTHER  FUl-IDS . 

978,819 

' 

83)4,783 

767,073 

« 


s 


) 
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OFFICE  OF  THI  SECRflDiJlY  . 

Ftirpose  Statement 

The  Ee^artraent  of  Agriculture  was  established  as  an  executive  department 
by  the  Act  of  May  15i  1862»  The  Secretary  of  ilgriculture,  assisted  by 
the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  members  of  their  immedi¬ 
ate  staff,  directs  the  vifork  of  the  Departrjent,  formulates  and  develops 
policy,  integrates  the  several  programs  of  the  Department ,. maintains 
•departmental  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others  in 
the  development  of  farm  programs ,  coordinates  Department  programs  in  the 
several  river  basins,  renders  administrative  decisions  in  regulatory  pro¬ 
ceedings  pertinent  to  Department  programs,  and  maintains  close  liaison 
with  members  of  Congress  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  legislation  and 
policy  in  order  to  insxire  effective  performance  of  the  agricultural 
programs,  ■  • 

The  'folloxiring  offices  a,ssist  the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  staff  in  the 
discharge  of  specific  departmental  functions: 

THE  OFFICE  OF  PERSOHEEL  was  established  by  order  of  the  Secretary  on 
June  1,  193^»  It  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  having  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  personnel  management  program  of  the  Department,  This 
program  includes  classification,  job  oval-uation,  salary. and  wage  adminis¬ 
tration,  hours  of  duty,  recruitment,  placement,  retirement,  separations, 
leave,  employee  relations,  training,  safety,  organization,  incentive  and 
awards  programs,  investigations  and ^health.  The  Office  has  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  personnel  policy  for  the  Department,  and  for  execut¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  the  intent  and  policies  expressed  in  over  200  lav/s, 
various  executive  orders,  and  the  rules,  regulations,  policies  and  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  several  agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  fiel<jL  of  personnel 
management.  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the  Office  delegates 
substantial  authority  to  agencies  within  the  Department  for  the  opera¬ 
tional  phases  of  the  appointment,  classification  and  disciplinary  activ¬ 
ities,  Policy  and, basic  procedures  developed  by  the  Office  are  carried 
out  through  agency  personnel  offices.  In  addition  to  the  continuous  day 
to  day  contacts  on  specific  problems,  the  office  conducts  a  systematic 
and  periodic  review  to  insure  unification  of  the  personnel  management 
program  and  to  measure  its  effectiveness  and  hov/  well  it  serves  the 
agenciesr^  personnel  management  reqviirements, 

THE  OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  Ai®  FIHAiTCE  was  established  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
on  June  1,  193^.  It  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  departmental.  f\mctions  relating  to  over-all  administration  of  the 
•  budgetary,  proc\irement,  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department,  It  has 

responsibility  for  providing  leadership  and  coordination  of  these  activities 
thro\ighout  .the  Department,  including  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of 
funds;  accounting;  auditing;  budgetary  and  financial  reporting;  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management  of  budget,  fiscal,  and  proc\iremeat  activities;  purchas¬ 
ing,  warehousing,  utilization  and  disposal  of  administrative  and  operating 
supplies  and  equipment;  and  related  activities.  It  coordinates,  in  the 
field,  the  activities  of  Area  Agricultural  Equipment  Committees  to  insure 
maximum  effective  utilization  of  aflministrative  supplies  and  equipment 
owned  and  procured  by  the  Department, 


The  Office  also  has  responsibility  for  formulating  and  promulgating  depart 
mental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  above  functions,  including 
the  review  and  evalua,tion  of  program  and  legislative  proposals  for  budget¬ 
ary,  financial,  and  related  implications,  and,  in  cooperation  with  staff 
and  program  agencies,  for  obtaining  improvements  in  the  manag;einent  and 
operation  of  y/ork  programs  administered  by  tho  Department,.  The  Office 
acts  as  Department  liaison  on  all  such  matters  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Genpral . Services  Administration,  General  Accoxmting  Office,  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  and  others.  It  also  provides  liaisbn  with  Congressional 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  v/ith  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

TH3  OFITICE  OF  PLAl'TT  AlTD  OP  IRATIOliS  was  established  by  Secretarial  order 
March  1,  1939 •  It  exercises  general  direction  of  the  housing  of  the 
Department's  activities,  including  technical  services  incident  to  the 
design  and  approval  of  construction  projects  related  thereto,  contractual 
authority  as  it  pertains  to  the  leasing  of  coraiaercial  space  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  concerned  v/ith  the  disposition  of  surplus  real  property;  exercises 
general  responsibility  for  the  planning  and  development  of  the  records 
management  programs  of  the  Department;  provides  certain  technical  and 
engineering  advisory  services  pertaining  to  the  acquisition,  utilization, 
and  maintenance  of  automotive,  heavy,  scientific,  and  photographic  and 
other  reproduction  equipment;  exercises  general  coordination  of  auto¬ 
motive  repair  shop,  equipment  depot,  and  cartographic,  photogrammetric 
and  photographic  laboratory  activities  in  order  to  derive  the  most 
effective  use  of  these  facilities,  and  plans  or  reviev/s  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  such  Departmenta,!  facilities;  and  technical  operations 
in  connection  with  mapping  projects;  including  approval  of  aerial  photo¬ 
graphic  survey  projects,  and  all  planimetric,  topographic,  cadastral, 
and  mosaic  mapping  projects  in  excess  of  sixty  square  miles.  The-  Office 
serves  as  Depe^rtment  liaison  v/ith  other  Government  agencies  on  matters 
pertaining  to  its  functions. ’ 

The  Office  performs  administrative  service  functions  for  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  and  also  operates  certain  Departmental  services  in  the 
District  of  Goliimbia,  including  telephone,  telegraph,  photographic, 
duplicating,  addressing  and  mailing,  central  storage  end  distribution  of 
supplies  and  forms,  motor  transport  service  and  the  Departmental  post 
office, 

THE  OFFICE  OF  HSARIHG  EXAlIIiriRS  was  established  by  the  Secretary  Decem¬ 
ber  9»  19^6,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  relating  to  the  holding  of  hearings  ('5  U.S.C,  1006,  1010),  Hearings 
are  held  in  connection  viith  prescribing  of  nev/  regulations  and  orders, 
and  on  disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Department,  or  on  petitions 
filed  by  prive-te  parties  asking  relief  from  some  action  of  the  Department, 

In  general,  the  examiners  make  reports,  recommend  decisions,  and  perform 
such  related  duties  as  are  required  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
and  statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules  of  practice  applicable 
to  their  v/ork. 


On  Ifovember  30,  1952,  employment  in  the  staff  offices  comprising  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  consisted  of  529  employees,  511  of  v;hom  were  in  ^fashington 


and  18  in  the  field. 

Budget 

Appropriated, 

Estimate, 

1251 

19^ 

Direct  appropriation 

$2,227,133 

271,-000 

I 


■'.A. 
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(Revised) 


(a)  Salaries  and  R:coeases 


Appropriation  n-ct ,  1953  . .  •  •  . . . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  412  . . . 

Transfers  fro..i  other  appropriations  ( shovin  in  detail 

in  project  statement  helow)  ^ . 

Rase  for  1954  . . . . . 

Revised  Budget  istimate,  1954: 

Direct  appropriation . . . .  S2, 188, 000 

Transfers,  1954,  from  other  appropriations 

(shoxm  in  detail  in  project  statement  helov/)  101.280 

Total  available,  1954  . . . . . . 

Decrease  . . . . . 


S2, 230, 000 
-2,867 


108.830 

2,335.963 


2.289,280 

^46 , 683 


SUiiiuiRY  OR  IlIORRASBS  ARD  DBCRBaSRS,  1954 


Decrease  in  personnel  administration  and  service  . .  -13,024 

Decrease  in  budgetary  and  financial  administration ' and 

service  . . . . . .  -15 , 109 

Decrease  in'general  operations  . . .  -17,000 

j?or  increased  sa-lary  costs  due  to  the  reclassification  of 

the  Hearing  hcarniners ,  and  for  increased  travel  costs  .  +6,000 

Decrease  in  transfer  from  "Rlood  Prevention"  aooropria-tion  ..  -’^,850 

Adjustment  in  transfer  from  "Administrative  expenses, 

CoimTiodity  Gredit  Corporation"  . . .  +3OO 


RROJDGT  STaT  ITT,  T 


1953 

Increase 

1954 

Project 

1952 

( estimated) 

or 

Decrease 

Revised 
( estimated) 

1.  General  administra¬ 
tion  . 

2.  Personnel  adminis- 

0518,976 

0520,653 

-07,550(1) 

0513,103 

tration  and  service  ,. 

3.  Budgetary  and  finan- 

530,233 

535,633 

-13,024(2) 

522,609 

cial  administration 
and  service  . 

681,320 

740,212 

-15,109(3) 

725,103 

4.  General  operations  .. 

5.  Office  of  Hearing 

467,494 

472,223 

-17,000(4) 

+6‘,  000(5) 

^  455,223 

Examiners  ............ 

67,084 

67,242 

73,242 

Unobligated  balance  ,,,. 

17.933 

«• 

—  » 

Total  available  ........ 

2.283.040 

2.335.963 

-46,683 

2.289.280 

Transferred  from: 

"Aditinistrative  ex- 

penses,  Coimnodity 
Gredit  Corporation" 

-83,447 

-83,980 

-300 

-84,280 

"Plood  Prevention, 

Agriculture"  . 

.  -24,593 

-24,850 

+7.850 

-17.000 

Subtotal  ......... 

2.175.000 

2.227.133 

-39.133 

2.188. 000 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Section  4l2  . 

—  . 

+2.867 

Total  aooropriation  or 

estimate  . . . 

2.230.000 
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liiGIUlaSRS  idiD  DdCR^litSSS 

(1)  General  .ddiniuis.tr Octioa  - /i,  .Aal;  decrease  of  .9,?, ,550  -under  Project 

composed  of:  . . .  '  ■ 

(a)  Decrease  gf  $7 >.9 50  .in  Flood  .Prevention  ijork.  (Transfer  from  Plood 

Prevention  apprap.r.iation).  . 

On  April  1,  1953#  the  Secretary  iqsued  Departiqe.nt  .liemorandum  Ho,  1325 
which  transferred  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  general  responsi¬ 
bility  for  administratipn  of  v/ork  of  the  Pepa.rtment  authorised  under 
the  Plood  Control  /ict  .of  193^  ns  .amended^  .The  .iiemor.andum  also  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  .general  .responsibility  ,for 
Department  activities  in  connection  with  river  basin  investigations 
and  the  preparation  of  reoorts  thereon.  This  change  makes  possible 
a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  which  has 
heretofore  had  general  responsibility'-  for  flood  prevention  and  basin 
investigation  v;ork,  Accordingly’-,  a  decree-se  in  the  transfer  from  the  . 
flood  prevention  appropriation  is  proposed,  t^ork  will  be  carried  on 
in  SCS  under  over-all  guidance  of  the  Assis-tant  Secretary,  who  v/ill 
retain  on  his  staff  one  assistant  to  aid  in  develooment  of  policy  and 
in  securing  aopropriate  interdepartmental  coordination  of  vrork  related 
to  these  activities, 

(b)  Adjustment  in  transfer  from  "Administra.tive  expenses,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.” 

(2)  Personnel  Administra-tion  and  Service  -  A  decrease  of  i5jl3}024  under 
Project  2: 

The  reduction  of  9l3|024  will  eliminate  two  positions  in  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  and  Organization  and  Personnel  i.anagement  activities.  These 
positions  involve  the  allocation  of  jobs  and  preliminary  work  with  .the 
honor  awards  program,  coimnon  service  analysis,  field  reyiev;  and  other  . 
management  activities.  This  work  will  be  absorbed  within  the  Office, 
Travel  and  miscellaneous  expense  fmds  will  be  decreased  by  S2,57^* 

(3)  Budgetary  and  Pinancial  Administration  and  Service  -  A  decrease  of 

ipl5tl09  under  Project  3:  .  -  •  .  . 

The  revised  estimate  represents  a  decrease  of  •^I5»i09»  or  fo’ar  posi¬ 
tions  as  follov/s: 

(a)  Elimination  of  central  leave  records  noxir  maintained,  for  the  entire 
office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Division  of  ncco-unting  and  Audit  of  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Pinance*  The  maintenance  of.  annual  and  sick 
leave  records  v/ill  be  decentralized  to  points  at  which  the  time  and 
attendance  reports  are  being  maintained.  These  records  v;ill  be  subject 
to  periodic  audit  in  order  to  assure  their  maintenance  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  regulations, 

(b)  Elimination  of  Departmental  revievr  of  agency  submi&sions  to  GAO  of 
miscellaneous  claims  against  the  Government,  prime.rily  supplemental 
claims  involving  alleged  error  in  original  billings  and  those  v/here 
information  supporting  the  claims  is  insufficient  to^  meet  GAO^  req;aire- 
ments,  and  a  redistribution  to  other  employees  of  other  phases  of 
claims  v/ork. 
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(c)  Reduction  in  messenger  service  eliminating  one  messenger  nov; 
employed  in  the  Office, 

(d)  Reduction  of  one  position  engaged  in  work  on  fiscal  methods  and  pro 
cedures,  and  reassignment  of  highest  priority  ’;ork  to  other  staff 
members, 

(4)  General  Operations  -  A  decrease  of  s>17»000  under  Project  4: 

It  is  proposed  to  eliminate  tv/o  positions  in  the  Office  of  Plant  and 
Operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  One  position  is  that  of  Carto¬ 
graphic  Jngineer,  vrhich  had  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  and 
approving  mapping  and  aerial  survey  projects  for  the  Department,  The 
other  position,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  is  being  eliminated  and  the 
duties  V7ill  be  absorbed  by  .other  officials  in  the  Director’s  Office, 

It  is  also  proposed  to  effect  a  reduction  in  miscellaneous  expenses  by 
issuing  the  Department  telephone  directory  three  times  yearly  instead 
of  publishing  quarterly  issues,. 

(5)  Office  of  Hearing  Ijxarainers  -  nn  increa.se  of  o6,000  for  increased 

salary  costs  due  to  the  reclassification  of  the  Hearing:  Dxaminer  posi¬ 

tions  and  for  increased  travel- costs. 

Heed  for  Increase;  The  reclassification  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis-  • 
sion  of  the  five  Hearing  'hcaminer  positions  increases  their  grades  . . 
from  GS  l4  to  GS  15,  In  this  small  staff  of  5  examiners  and  2 
clerical  assistants,  it  is  not  possible  to  rely  on  savings  from 
turnover  to  help  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Office, 

The  Hearing  :3:^:aminers  conduct  hearings  v/hich  are  required  by  the 
ii'iministrative  Procedure  act  v;hen  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies  of  the  Depe.rtment  or  by  private  parties  v/lio 
demand  relief  from  some  act  of  the  administrative  agencies.  The 
v/ork  largely  arises  under  the  Agricultural  ilarketing  Agreement  Act, 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  Perishable  Agricultural  Goimnodities 
Act,  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  the  Sugar  Act,  Under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  atgreement  Act,  the  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Department  is 
proposing  hearings  on  many  milk  orders,  both  on  nei't  orders  and  on 
amendments.  The  area,  in  which  these  orders  are  operating  or  are 
under  consideration  has  expanded  to  include  areas  in  Te.xas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  and  Washington,  'Pith  the  extension  of  these  areas,  the 
cost  of  holding  hearings  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  also  anti¬ 
cipated  that  a  number  of  hearings  on  amendments  to  orders  and  nev/ 
orders  v/ill  be  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  the 
hearings  are  held  in  the  field,  the  expansion  of  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  such  distant  points  as  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  travel. 
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CEdlTGSS  in  Ln:'^JAG^ 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in'  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follov;s  (nev;  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  hraclGets): 

For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  ngri culture, 
including- the  purchase,  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for 
1  replacement  [of  the  motor  vehicle  used  hy  the  Secretary  uith 
'  a  comparable  new  model]  only:  *  *  together  with  such 

amounts  frora  other  appropriations  or  authorizations  as  are 
provided  in  the  schedules  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fis- 
■  cal  year  for  such  services  and  expenses,  which  several 
amounts  or  portions  thereof,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
«  2  Secretary,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  [^109,280]  SlOl^^SQ  ^ 

The  first  chang-e  in  language  deletes  the  authority  for  replacing  the 
Secretary's  automobile  with  a  comparable  nev/  model.  The  replacement  was 
made  in  fiscal  year  1953  and  retention  of  the  language  is  no  longer 
necessary,  .  ,  .  h,  - 

The  second  chan/;:e  in  langnage  proposes  to.  decrease  the  amount  v/hich  may 
be  transferred  to  this  aopropriation  from  other  aopropria-tions,  the  need 
for  vfhich  has  been  explained  above  in  the  explanation  of  increases  and 
decreases,  * 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  •  •  •  •  •  ...t***. 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  1412  . . * » . , 

Transfers  from  other  appropriations  (shown  in  detaiil  in 

project  statement  below) . .....••.•.•••....•i. . . 

Base  for  195U  •  •  . . . . ••••! . . 

Budget  Estimate,  195U:  [ 

Direct  appropriation  . . .  k2,273>000 

Transfers,  195ii,  from  other  appropriations 

(shorni  in  detail  in  project  statement  below)  j  119,280 

Total  available,  1951;  . . . 

Increase  . . . 


f: 

. . 

. /• . 

SWiMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951  ? 

For  a  central  management  staff  to  undertake  studies  and 
provide  leadership  in  the  improvement  of  orgar^zation, 

procedures,  and  general  management  . 

For  increased  salary  costs  due  to  the  reclassification  of 

the  Hearing  Examiner  positions  . . 

For  additional  assistance  in  developing  and  installing  over¬ 
all  balanced  watershed  improvement  programs  (transfer  from 

Flood  Prevention  appropriation)  . . i, . 

Adjustment  in  transfer  from  ’‘Adrainistrative  ei^penses, 

Comraodity  Credit  -  Corporation'*  . . . . 

PROJECT  STATEI^IT  j 


p2, 2  30,  000 

-2,867 

108,830 

2,335^63 


2,392,280 
~  :fT67Tl7 


f  140,867 
f5,000 

f 10, 150 
f300 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increases 

195h 

(estimated 

1,  General  administration 

1518,976 

$52ci,653 

■!-®l,317(l) 

■^571,970 

2,  Personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  and  service  • * . 

530,233 

S3S,633 

535,633 

3*  Budgetary  and  financial 
administration  and 
service 

681,320 

U67,ii9U 

7140,212 

[172,223 

7UO,212 

li72,223 

[i.  General  operations 

Office  of  Hearing 
Examiiiers 

67,0814 

1 

67,2li2 

f5, 000(2) 

72,2142 

Unobligated  balance  « . . • . 

17,933 

‘  -  - 

_  _ ' 

-  _  • 

Total  available  ...... 

2,283,0140 

2,333TW 

f56,317 

2,392,280 

Transferred  from: 

'*Administrative  expenses 
CoiTimodity  Credit 
Corporation" 

"Flood  Prevention,  Agri¬ 
culture"  . . . 

-83,UU7 

-214,593 

j-83,980 

^214,850 

-300 

-10,150 

-814,280 

-35,000 

Subtotal  . . . 

2,175,000 

2,227,133 

f 15,367 

2,273,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to 
Section  ]jX2  .  . 

f2,867 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate . . 

2,175,000 

: 

2,230,000: 

A 
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(1)  General  Administration  -  An  increase  of  $5l>317  under  Project  1, 
composed  of: 


(a)  Increase-  of'  |)l4.0-^867’  -to  provide  for  a  central  management  staffc 

•  Need  for- Increases- .  There-  is-  an-  urgent- need  for  a  small  central  manage¬ 
ment  staff  -  in  the- Off -ice- of.  the-  Secretary.*  •  The  Department  should 
give  increased  attention  to  improvement  of  management  and  achievement 
of  maximum  efficiency-  in-  the-  administration  of  its  programs.  The 
work  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  current  attention  to  problems  of  re¬ 
organization  and  management  of  Federal  agencies,  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  have  emphasized-  -the-  need-  for  -greater  attention  to  good  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  means- of' obtaining' the- greatest- possible  benefit  from 
public  expenditures,  I 

I 

Title  X  of  Public  Lax-j  1|29,  8lst  Congress,  'and  Executive  Order  10072 
of  July  29,  19h9)  require  Department  he ads^ to  review  the  operations 
of  their  Departments  to  see  that  programs  ore  administered  with 
maxitnum-  efficiency  and-  economy,  A  small  management  staff,  such  as 
that  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission  would  aid  materially  in 
carrying-  out  effectively-  this  responsibilii|y  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  • 

The  basic-  task-  of-  such  a-  staff  would  be  to  Review  the  operations  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Department  to  see  that  i-heir  programs  are  ef¬ 
ficiently  administered  and  that -high  standards  of  management  are 
observed.  The  staff  would  conduct  surveys  qnd  investigations  of 
problem  areas  to  determine  where  improvements  in  organization,  co¬ 
ordination,  planning,  control,  procedures,  and  other  areas  of  general 
management  could  be  made.  The  work  of  the  staff  would  frequently  be 
carried  out  through  task  forces  having  representation  from  Department 
agencies,  as  well,  as  in  close  cooperation  with  the  administrative 
staff  offices,  ,  ,  '  |  ‘ 

At  the  present  time,  such  work  as  can  be  donelin  this  important  area 
must  necessarily  be  carried  on  by  various  members  of  the  Secretary's 
staff  in  whatever  time  can  be  diverted  from  regular  duties.  This  is 
obviously  unsatisfactory'',  and  maximui'ri  results  cannot  be.  effected 
unless  responsibiiitja  can  be  centered  in  a- small  but  competent  group 
which  gives  continuing  attention  to  improvement  of  management, 

(b)  Increase  of  -1^10,150  for  additional  assistance^'  in  Flood  Prevention 

•  work,  .  ( Transfer  from  Flood. Prevention'  appropriation)  ^ 


Need  for  Increase:  An  increase  is  needed  in  the  Flood  Prevention 
transfer  to  provide  necessary  additional  facilitating  assistance  in 
developing  and  installing  over-all  balanced- watershed  improvement 
programs  through  the  coordinated  efforts -of  several  Department 
agencies,  r  '  •-  :  •  . 

The  widespread  need  for  watershed  improvement  is  generally  recognized. 
Provision  is  made  under' the  Hood ■  Prevention  and,  other  appropriation 
items  for  more  rapid  installation  of  improvement  measures  on  the  eleven 
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authorized  watersheds.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  installa¬ 
tions  in  these  watersheds  up  to  program  schedules »  Similar  vjork  is 
to  be  initiated  under  the  same  appropriation  items  on  seven  other 
watersheds  for  which  improvement  programs  have  been  developed. 

Surveys  are  underway  or  are  to  be  undertaken  to  develop  the  flood 
prevention  and  comprehensive  agricultural  aspects  of  a.dditional  river 
basin  developments.  Estimates  for  these  various  kinds  of  work  are 
made  and  the  work  would  be  carried  on  under  various  appropriation 
items  and  authorities  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  watershed 
survey  reports  and  the  provisions  and  procedures  of  various  national 
programs.  The  additional  assistance  will  facilitate  its  accomplish¬ 
ment. 


(c)  Adjustment  in  transfer  from  “Administrative  expenses.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation, “ 

(2)  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  -  An  increase  of  |i^,000  for  increased 
salary  costs  due  to  the  reclassification  of  the  Hearing  Examiner  positions^ 

Meed  for  Increase?  The  reclassification  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  the  five  Hearing  Examiner  positions  increases |their  grades  from 
GS-II4  to  GS-15«  In  this  small  staff  of  5  examiners  and  2  clerical 
assistants,  it  is  not  possible  to  rely  on  savings  from  turnover  to 
help  meet  the  expenses  of  the  office.  This  increase  is  necessary  to 
finance  the  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  on  a  full  year  basis  in  199U, 
at  the  new  rates, 

I 

CHANGES  IN  UiNGUAGE  I 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  Of  Agriculture, 
including  the  purchase  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for 

1  replacement  [of  the  motor  vehicle  used  by  the  Secretary  with 

a  comparable  new  model]  onlyj  -Jf  -5^  together  with  such  amounts 
from  other  appropriations  or  authorizations  las  arc  provided 
in  the  schedules  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  such  services  tind  expenses,  which  several  amounts  or 
portions  thereof,  as  may  be  determined  by  tjie  Secretary,  not 

2  exceeding  a  total  of  [;jJ109,280]  $119,280 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  authority  for  replacing  the 
Secretary’s  automobile  with  a  comparable  new  model.  The  replacement  was 
made  in  fiscal  year  19^3  and  retention  of  the  language  is  no  longer 
necessary,  | 

The  second  change  in  language  increases  the  amount  which  may  be  transferred 
to  this  appropriation  from  other  appropriations,  the  need  for  which  has 
been  explained  above  in  the  justification  of  increases. 


u 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  salaries  and  general  expenses  of  the 
Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  includes  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  members  of 
their  immediate  staff,  as  well  as  for  the  departmental  offices  of. 

Personnel,  Budget  and  Finance,  Plant  and  Operations,  and  Hearing  Examiners* 
Following  are  brief  summaries  of  the  work  currently  performed  under  each 
of  these  activities : 

(1)  General  Administration* 

The  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  a  broad,  general  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Federal  agricultural  policy  determination,  leadership, 
and  program  accomplishment. 

Review  and  Coordination  of  Agency  Programs.  The  Secretary’s  Office 
in  providing  direction  to  the  regular,  continuing  operations  of  the 
Department,  reviews  and  coordinates  the  programs  of  the  Department 
■agencies  in  research,  credit,  use  and  protection  of  natural  agri¬ 
cultural  resources,  education  and  information  on  technology  of 
production  and  marketing,  price  support  operations,  crop  insurance, 
disease  and  insect  eradication,  and  numerous  service  and  regulatory 
functions  ranging  from  protection  of  human,  plant  and  animal  health 
to  regulation  of  commodity  exchanges. 

Planning  Adjustments  in  Department  Programs*  In  ordinary  times  it 
is  often  necessary  to  make  prompt  adjustments  in  Department  programs 
because  of  fluctuations  in  agricultural  production*  Emergency 
conditions  require  changes  to  strengthen  the  Nation’s  agriculture 
to  meet  defense  needs.  The  importance  of  these  matters  ^requires 
Secretarial  participation  in  over-all  planning,  coordination,  and 
direction*  Proper  correlation  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  other  defense  establishments, 
as  well  as  liaison  with  farm  organizations  and  agricultural 
industries,  including  manufacturers  of  farm  equipment  and  fertilizer, 
processors,  and  other  groups  dealing  with  agriculture,  impose  added 
responsibilities  on  the  Secretary  and  his  staff* 

River  Basin  Development  Programs*  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  re- 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  criteria  and  policy  for  and  co- 
ordination  of  comprehensive  agricultural ' resources  programs.  National 
emphasis  on  resource  development  and  conservation  programs  has  par¬ 
ticularly  focused  attention  on  the  Department’s  responsibility  for 
formulating  plans  for  comprehensive  multi-purpose,  agricultural  land 
and  water  use  and  conservation  programs  in  major  river  basins*  This 
involves  the  coordination  of  planning  and  programming  within  the 
Department  and  coordination  with  other  Departments,  State  agencies, 
and  private  interests  whose  participation  is  necessary  for  proper 
integration  of  the  many  parts  of  over-all  basin  developments. 

Participation  in  International  Activities*  The  Department  parti- 
cipates  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements  work,  and  represents  American 
agricultural  interests  in  all  international  arrangements  affecting 
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trade.  It  administers  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  represents  the  United 
States  Government  on  committees  and  v/ith  groups  dealing  with 
other  commodities  and  commodity  agreements,  and  furnishes  the 
primary  liaison  with  FAQ.  The  Department  is  participating  in 
the  administration  of  agricultural  programs  under  Point  IV  in 
some  30  countries  0 

Review  and  Improvement  of  Organization  and  Procedures,  For  the 
past  several  years  the  Secretary's  Office  has  furnished  active 
leadership  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  Management  Improvementc 
Continuing  emphasis  is  being  given  to  simplification  of  procedures, 
economies  of  operation,  and  the  most  efficient  assignment  of 
functions  at  all  levels  of  organization, 

(2)  Personnel  Administration  and  Service c 

Current  Functions  and  Responsibilities ;  The  Office  of  Personnel, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Personnel,  is  the  staff 
office  of  the  Secretary  responsible  for  general  direction,  co¬ 
ordination  and  administration  of  the  Department's  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  program*  The  work  of  the  office  is  performed  through  six 
functional  divisions.  Each  division  is  responsible  to  the  Director 
for  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
in  its  particular  field  of  work.  Specific  responsibility  for  the 
safety  functions  and  activities  are  retained  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director*  , 

Personnel  policies  and  procedures  are  designed  to  aid  program 
officials  in  making  the  most  effective  use  of  all  employees  in  the 
field.  This  involves  carrying  out  the  expressed  policies  of 
Congress,  the  President,-  Budget  Bureau,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Employee's  Compensation  and  other  Federal  agencies; 
delegations  of  authority  to  agencies  to  enable  completion  of 
personnel  actions  with  a  minimum  of  review  and  maximum  economy 
in  operations,  issuance  of  written  instructions  to  agencies 
concerning  regulatory  and  administrative  policies  and  procedures; 
and  the  development  and  administration  of  standards  and  uniform 
practices  for  all  phases  of  personnel  managementc 

1,  Classification,  Salary  Administration,  and  Classification 

Specifications ; 


(a)  Supervises  allocation  of  all  positions  in  the  Department; 
develops  policies  and  plans  for  the  compensation  of 
employees  occupying  positions  exempted  from  provisions 

of  the  Classification  Act  of  1914-9,  as  amended, 

(b)  Develops  policies  with  respect  to  hours  of  duty  for 
employees* 

(c)  Interprets  appropriate  laws,  Civil  Service  Commission  rules 
and  Gomptroller  General  decisions  and  develops  policies  and 
regulations  on  compensation,  including  within-grade  increases, 
for  the  guidance  of  agencies  of  the  Department, 


(d)  Develops  classification  specifications  for  positions 
peculiar  to  the  Department,  and  cooperates  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  drafting  specifications  for 
positions  on  a  servicewide  basisa 

2 ,  Employee  Performance  and  Development: 

(a)  Develops  policies  and  standards  as  guides  for  agencies 
of  the  Department  for  training,  performance  ratings, 
safety,  employee  grievances  and  rating  appeals. 

(b)  Advises  and  cooperates  with  agencies  in  carrying  out  these 
functions  throughout  the  Department, 

3.  Employment,  Recruitment,  Placement,  Examination,  Separation,  and 

Retirement  t 

(a)  Develops  and  administers  over-all  recruitment  and  placement 
activities  such  as  executive  development  agreements,  training 
agreements.  Junior  Agricultural  Assistant  examining  program, 
probationary  training  programs,  contacts  with  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  and  other  career 
programs c 

(b)  Administration  of  Civil  Service  Commission  examining  program 
■  including  development  of  qualification  and  examination 

standards. 

(c)  Administers  the  employment  phases  of  the  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  program  including  transfer,  promotion,  separation, 
leave  and  retirement. 

(d)  Coordinates  the  compilation  of  Departmental  personnel 
statistics, 

U,  Organization  and  Personnel  Management; 

(a)  Develops  improved  personnel  procedures  and  organization 
patterns,  reviews  organization  changes  and  maintains 
current  organizational  record  of  the  Department]  surveys 
and  investigates  Department's  organization  to  improve 
structure,  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility,  flow 
of  work  and  work-load  distribution  to  promote  more 
effective  use  of  personnel, 

(b)  Directs  the  revieiir  and  appraisal  of  agency  personnel 
program  activities,  develops  standards  of  personnel  office 
performance  and  maintains  control  records  on  delegated 
authorities, 

(c)  Participates  in  the  development  and  execution  of  operating 
plans  for  tne  Department's  Management  Program  and  develops 
materials  to  encourage  and  maintain  employee  interest  in 
management  improvements.  Arranges  for  the  investigation  of 
employee  suggestions  which  require  action  at  the  departmental 
or  higher  level. 
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(d)  Administers  the  Department’s  Incentive  inwards  Program^ 

—Honor  Awards,  Efficiency  Axfards,  Cash  inwards  and 
Step  Increases  for  Superior  nccomplishmentc 

(e)  Initiates  the  preparation  of  policy,  regulatory  and 
administrative  personnel  instructions® 

(f)  Studies  and  prepares  Departmental  reports  on  pending  legis¬ 
lation  having  personnel  implications® 

5.  Investigations : 

(a)  Investigates  alleged  violations  of  law  applicable  to  the 
Department  or  violations  of  Department  regulations. 

(b)  Investigates  alleged  mismanagement  and  misconduct  of 
personnel  within  the  Department  and  its  instrumentalities. 

(c)  Establishes  standards  to  be  followed  by  agencies  of  the 
Department  in  conducting  disciplinary  investigations  and 
in  determining  the  action  to  be  taken  as  a  result  thereof. 

(d)  Makes  necessary  investigations  in  security  clearance  cases, 
including  requests  for  special  passports,  attendance  at 
international  conferences,  access  to  classified  material 
and  membership  on  inter-departmental  committees  dealing 
with  matters  important  to  the  national  security. 

(e)  Prepares  cases  and  files  for  consideration  and  adjudication 
by  the  Department  Loyalty  Board,  prepares  forms,  reports 
and  loyalty  files  for  submission  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  Civil  Service  Commissionc  Maintains  control  and 
custody  of  files  and  prepares  monthly  reports  for  submission 
to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board. 

6,  Employee  Health: 

(a)  Supervises  the  health  service  facilities  of  the  Department, 

(b)  Provides  treatment  of  on-the-job  illnesses  requiring  emergency 
attention, 

(c)  Assists  in  the  conduct  of  employee  health  eduction. 

(d)  Advises  with  employees  on  health  matters  and  instructs  em¬ 
ployees  injured  in  line  of  duty  regarding  compensation  rights, 
report  requirements  and  procedures. 

(e)  Conducts  health  examinations  as  necessary. 

Examples  of  recent  developmcaits  and  activities: 

The  following  laws  are  especially  significant  in  their  personnel 
phases  and  involved  adjustments  in  personnel  policies  and  procedures 
to  meet  new  requirements : 

lo  Public  Law  379j  82nd  Congress;  Applies  pay  increases  of 
Public  Law  201,  dated  October  2U,  195l,  to  positions  whose 
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salaries  are  fixed  by  law  at  rate  under  highest  rate  of 
\  Classification  Act  of  19U9;  amends  Public  Law  253>  dated 

November  1,  193l>  by  permitting  a  limited  number  of 
permanent  promotions,  authorizes  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  permit  promotions  in  cases  of  meritorious 
nature# 

2#  Public  Law  82nd  Congress;  Provides  that  leave  earned 

during  one  calendar  year  must  be  used  before  July  1  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year* 

3*  Public  Law  536,  82nd  Congress;  Extends  Veterans  Preference 
Act  of  19l\h,  to  persons  serving  in  the  armed  forces  after 
World  War  11  and  before  July  2,  1955* 

U#  Public  Law  U5l,  82nd  Congress ;  Limits  Department,  with 

certain  exceptions,  to  filling  only  25. percent , of  vacancies 
until  number  of .personnel  have  been  reduced  to  90  percent 
below  number  in  Budget* 

.  The  following  examples  represent  some ’of  the  significant  activities 
with  which  the  office  has  been  concerned  during  the  past  fiscal 
year: 

lo  The  Office  conducted  a  review  and  evaluation  of  all  agency 
personnel  offices  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  and 
I  31  field  offices  exercising  delegated  authority.  These 

reviews  have  resulted  in  better  relationships  because  of  a 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  each  others  problems 
and  objectives,  which  is  essential  to  the  unification  of  the 
Department's  personnel  program  under  a  policy  of  delegated 
authority* 

2*  The  Eifth  Biennial  Personnel  Management,  meeting  of  key  program 
and  personnel  workers  was  held  during  fiscal  year  1952,  This 
meeting  was  held  to  focus  the  attention  of  supervisors  and 
administrators,  as  well  as  personnel  workers  on  problems  of 
basic  interest  and  importance  in  the  improvement  of  personnel 
management  in  the  Department,  Also  to  identify  emerging 
problems  in  personnel  management,  .and  to  make  plans .  for  their 
solution.  There  were  89  recoiriDiendations  approved.  Of  these, 
37  have  been  completed  (although  some  still  require  action 
by  other  authority  in  and  outside  the  Department),  29  are 
continuing  projects  of  a  long  range  character  such  as.  training 
programs,  review  program  and  liaison  activities  and  23  require 
further  consideration  and  action  by  this  Office,  including 
the  completion  of  negotiations  with  other  agencies  and 
authorization  from  the  Civil  Service. , Commission,  •, 

3#  Comprehensive  information  on  allowances  and  differentials  for 
employees  in  foreign  and  territorial  areas  was  developed  for 
^  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 

')  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  In 

wage  administration^ one,  of  the  continuing  projects  involved 
working  out  a  more  equitable  method  of  administering  wage 
rates  paid  employees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  wags  boards 
throughout  the  Department  in  relation  to  rates  paid  by  other 
Federal  agencies* 


Ii,  The  importance  of  incentive  programs  as  a  segment  of  manage¬ 
ment  improvement  was  stressed  this  past  fiscal  year# 

..  .  Counseling  sessions  were  held  vri.th  Department  agencies  to 

guide  and  assist  them  in 'the  application  of  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  administration  and  operation  of  all 
phases  of  the  incentive  program  -  cash "awards,  efficiency 
awards,  honor  awards  and  step  increases  for  superior  ac¬ 
complishment,  Delegations  of  authority  to  the  agencies  to 
take  action  in  the  field  on  cash  awards  were  increased,  which 
should  give  increased  emphasis  to  the  program.  The  agencies 
of  the  Department  last  year  made  the  largest  number  of  nomina¬ 
tions  for  honor  awards  since  the  program  has  been  in  operation 
indicating  that  this,  the  Department’s  oldest  incentive  awards 
program  is  becoming  better  established, 

5 6  Work  was  continued  in  the  improvement  of  recruitment  efforts 
and  selection  techniques.  This  involved  strengthening  the 
career  program  within  the  Department,  establishing  specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  number  of  positions  not  covered  by  examination 
in  previous  years,  working  out  executive  development  and 
training  agreements  with  the  Civil  Service  Commissionj  im¬ 
proving  Departmental  contacts  with  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
other  educational  institutions  in  the  interest  of  recruiting 
outstanding  college  graduates  and  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  active  roster  of  employees  who  have  an 
interest  and  demonstrated  aptitudes  and  abilities  as 
potential  administrators, 

(3)  Budgetary  and  Financial  Administration  and  Service; 

General  policy  formulation  and  direction,  revieiir,  inspection,  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  budget,  fiscal,  and  supply  management  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Finance,  serving  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary, 

The  Office  provides  leadership  and  coordination  of  these  activities 
through  the  development  and  installation  of  improved  policies, 
methods,  procedures  and  systems  with  a’View  to  strengthening  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  Department’s  programs  and  activities. 

The  activities  of  the  Office  must  at  all  times  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  program  objectives  envisioned  by  the  Congress  with  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy.  The  prompt  recognition  and  adjustment 
to  changing  conditions,  and  the  effective  meeting  of  new  problems  is 
essential  to  the  prevention  of  wasted  effort,  A  constant  awareness 
of  and  sensitivity  to  all  aspects  of  the  Department’s  work  is  neces¬ 
sary  so  that  the  application  of  practices  and  procedures  make  ap-' 
propriate  allowances  for  iniierent  differences  in  programs.  More 
specifically,  the  Office  is  responsible  for: 

Policies  and  procedures.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  by  tile  Office  on 
the  necessity  for  continuous  effort  to  improve  the  procedures  and 
methods  pertaining  to  the  functions  within  its  area  of  responsibility, 
*This  includes  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of  over-all  depart¬ 
mental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  these  activities,  the 


refinement  of  existing  policies  and  procedures,'  the  development  of 
new  methods  and  teclmiques  to  meet  particular  Department  program 
needs,  and  the  fostering  of  administrative  and  program  management 
improvements  through  staff  liaison  and  cooperation  with  agencies 
of  the  Department  and  with  other  governmental  agencies  concerned* 

Budget  formulation  and  presentation,  and  management  of  fimds,  in¬ 

volving  the  supervision  and  coordination  of: 

(a)  The  formulation,  preparation  and  presentation  of  budget 

estimates  and  supporting  justifications,  including  the 

review,  analysis  and  evaluation  of  agency  estimates,  the 
preparation  of  budgetary  and  statistical  statements,  etc*, 
relating  thereto,  and  the  presentation  of  the  estimates 
to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
Congress* 

(b)  The  allotment  and  apportionment  of  funds  and  preparation 
and  review  of  current  obligation  reports  thereon,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  orderly  management  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds,  consistent  wi-th  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  made  available# 

Accounting  and  auditing  functions,  involving  the  revision  and  modern¬ 
izing  of  agency  accounting  systems,  iraproving  financial  reporting 
teclmiques,  and  strengthening  internal  audits  and  controls#  These 
functions  are  carried  out  through  review  and  analysis  of  agency 
accounting  systems,  reporting,  and  auditing  requirements  with  a 
view  to; 

(a)  developing  accounting  systems  in  conformity  with  sound 
principles  and  standards  to  meet  management  needs, 

(b)  coordinating  agency  procedures  and  methods  to  meet  program 
management  needs  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  General  Accounting  Office,  and  other  agencies, 

(c)  perfecting  the  systematic  flow'  of  accounting  data  to  facili¬ 
tate  improved,  internal  and  external  financial  reports, 

•  (d)  furnishing  technical  assistance  to  agencies  in  developing 
improved  appropriation,  cost,  and  revolving  fund  account¬ 
ing  systems  and  methods  adapted  to  their  particular  needs, 

(e)  developing  and  issuing  over-all  departmental  regulations 
and  policies  on  accounting  and  auditing  operations, 

(f)  supervising  and' coordinating  the  development  in  the  agencies 
of  policies,  methods,  standards  and  scope  of  internal  audit 
programs* 

Administrative  accounting  services#  The  Bureau  Accounting  Services 
performs  the  payrolling,  auditing,  and  administrative  fund  accounting 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  including  the  staff  offices  and  the 
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Working  Capital  Fund,  and  for  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Administration,  and  the.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations#  ( 
The  cost  of  these  services  is  charged  directly  to  the ^applicable  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  activities  benefiting,  except  for  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  for  which  a  transfer  of  funds  was  made  several 
years  ago  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary# 

Periodic  tim.e  studies  are  conducted  to  verify  and  adjust,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  charges  made  fo  these'  appropriations*  ' 

Budgetary  and  financial  reporting#  .  This  includes  the  formulation  and 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  system  of  financial  and 
budgetary  reporting  within  the  Department;  the  review  and  analysis  of 
agency  reports  to  determine  completeness,  timeliness,  etc#;  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  regular  consolidated  and  special  financial  and  statistical 
statements  covering  all  fiscal  operations  of  the  Department,  including 
capital,  appropriated,  and  other  funds;  the  development  of  standards 
for  effective  and  useful  financial  and  budgetary  reports;  and  advice 
to  the  agencies  to  facilitate  use  of  financial,  budgetary,  and  related 
operating  statements# 

Procurement  and  supply  management  activities  relate  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  storage,  issue,  effective  utilization,  replacement,  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  administrative  and  operating  supplies  and  equipment,  and  to 
the  formulation  and  promulgation  of  policies,  regulations,  and 
procedures  in  connection  therewith,  including  the  administration  of 
delegations  of  procurement  and  sales  authorities,  and  the  analysis 
and  review  of  agency  operations. 


Program  review,  consisting  of  analyses  and  evaluations  of  the  budget¬ 
ary,  financial,  and  legislative  aspects  of  program  proposals  and 
program  operations# 

Legislative  reporting,  including  coordination  of  the  preparation, 
review,  and  clearance  of  legislative  proposals  and  reports,  and 
provides  legislative  information  relating  to  agriculture  to  depart¬ 
mental  and  agency  officials# 

Fiscal  management,  involving  a  wide  range  of  budgetary,  fiscal,  and 
administrative  problems,  including  the  development  of  improved  and 
simplified  operating  methods,  procedures,  administrative  regulations 
and  requirements,  and  operating  instructions  and  controls;  manage¬ 
ment  improvements;  measures  of  economy  and  efficiency;  and  the 
management  of  administrative  and  program  forms#  This  function  is 
carried  on  in  close  cooperation  v/ith  other  staff  offices  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies. 

Liaison#  The  Office  serves  as  the  central  point  of  contact  for  the 
Department  on  budgetary,  fiscal,  procurement,  legislative,  and  related 
matters  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  General  Accounting  Office, 
Treasury  Department,  General  Services  Administration,  and  others#  It 
also  provides  liaison  with  Congressional  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  with  other  committees  concerned  with  agricultural  matters# 
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Examples  of  recent  activities.  Work  accomplished  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  which  is  indicative  of  problems  on  which  work  is  now 
being  done,  and  with  which  the  Office  must  deal  constantly,  includes: 

(a)  Review  of  agency  operations »  During  the  year  a  series  of 
special  reviews  of  operations  in  the  individual  agencies 
of  the  Department  was  initiated  as  a  further  means  by 
which  the  Director  of  Finance  might  carry  out  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  general  direction,  coordination,  and 
supervision  of  matters  relating  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Department,  In  this  vray  an  effort  is  made  to  (a) 
obtain  background  information  and  understanding  of  practical 
situations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Departmental  staff  in 
the  development  of  policies,  procedures-,  and  other  matters 
affecting  the  budget,  fiscal,  and  supply  management 
activities  in  the  Department|  (b)  aid  agency  officials  in 
the  application  of  improved  management  techniques  and 
principles  in  these  fields j  (c)  provide  information  to  the 
Director  of  Finance,  and  other  Department  officers,  indi¬ 
cating  whether  reasonable  standards  of  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  the  foregoing  activities; 
and  (d)  ascertain  existing  and.  emerging  problems  having 
financial  implications  and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
appropriate  officials.  One  such  review  was  completed  and 

'  two  others  were  well  under  way  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

These  surveys  encompass  all  .agency  activities  that  have  a 
significant  relationship  to  the  staff  responsibilities  of 
the  Office  but  give  particular  emphasis  to  practical  oper¬ 
ating  problems.  They  do  not,  however,  take  the  place  of 
longer-term,  detailed  subject-matter  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  technical  procedures  and  specific  problems, 

(b)  Improvements  in  budgetary  administration, 

(1)  Simplification  of  procedures  for  allotting  funds  to 
agencies  of  the  Department,  Additional  authority 
was  delegated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Director  of 
Finance  which  resulted  in  relieving  the  Secretary 
of  burdensome  detail  and  expediting  the  process  of 
making  funds  available  to  the  agencies,' 

(2)  Simplification  of  procedures  for  issuing  financial 
advices  to  agencies.  As  a  result  of  a  joint  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  Treasury 
Department,  it  has  been  possible  to  eliminate  several 
steps  in  the  procedure  for  the  receipt  and  use  of 
special  and  trust  funds.  In  addition,  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  advance 
working  funds  from  other  agencies  were  simplified  to 
expedite  these  transactions  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  necessary  safeguards  in  the  use  of  such 
funds. 
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(c)  Accounting  systems  dQvelopj7ient«  Efforts  in  the  area  of 
systems  development  were  concerned  with  such  items'  as: 

(1)  developing  improved  allotment  and  general  ledger 
accounting  procedures^ 

(2)  providing  better  control  over  obligations,  allot¬ 
ments,  and  apportionments,  and  improving  the 
handling  of  reimbursements  and  other  collections; 

(3)  assuring  a  direct  relationship  between  the  accounts 
and  the  activity  schedules  in  the  budget; 

(4)  smplifying  the  processing  of  vouchers  and  other 
accounting  documents; 

(5)  emphasizing  better  management  and  organization  of 
accounting  operations  to  prevent  unnecessary  paper 
work  and  duplication  of  effort  and  to  strengthen 
internal  controls; 

(6)  improving  reports  on  the  status  of  funds  and  other 
financial  aspects  of  programs » 

(d)  Sj.mplifying  and  improving  fiscal  procedures.  A  pilot  study 
was  conducted  relating  to  the  use  of  a  combined  voucher  and 
schedule  form# 

(e)  Strengthening  of  internal  audit  programs.  Continued  empha¬ 
sis  was  placed  on  the  effective  coordination  of  the  internal 
auditing  program,  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  with  the 
comprehensive  ciudit  program  of  the  General  Accounting  Office* 

(f)  Improvement  of  purchasing  and  contracting  procedures. 
Particular  emphasis  was'  placed  during  the  year  on  developing 
a  more  effective  procedure  for  reducing  small  purchases  to 

'  a  minimum  and  for '.keeping  procurement  costs  on  such  purchases 
as  low  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  adequate 
safeguards  over  the  expenditure  of  public  funds e 

(g)  Procurement  management *  Some  of  the  more  important  co¬ 
operative  studies  on  a  Government -wide  basis  of  procurement 
management  problems,  including  those  on  revision  and  use  of 
standard  forms,  development  and  use  of  Federal  Specifi¬ 
cations,  development  of  Federal  cataloging,  methods  of  con¬ 
tracting  for  public  utilities  and  other  continuous  services, 
interagency  purchase  assignments,  and  criteria  for  deter¬ 
mining  method  of  supply,  scheduling  of  needs,  and  materials 
requirements® 

(h)  Property  utilization  and  management®  A  program  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  for  more  extensive  development  in  the  Department  of 
equipment  and  supply  utilization  standards  as  a  further 
means  of  better  property  management,  and  the  coordination 


and  simplification  of  procurement  and  inventory  control 
processes*  Cooperative  studies  were  carried  on  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  improving  policies  and 
methods  providing  for  more  economical  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  Government-owned  and  -leased  motor  vehicles,  includ¬ 
ing  inspection,  identification,  replacement  and  control. 

General  Operations, 

The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  as  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary, 
is  responsible  for  the  housing  of  departmental  activities',  communica¬ 
tions  and  records  management  services,  technical  advisory  services, 
administrative  and  budgetary  service  functions  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  certain  departmental  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Continuing  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  simplification  of  procedures, 
economies  of  operation,  and  the  most  efficient  assignment  of  functions 
at  all  levels  of  the  office,  • 

The  surveying,  mapping  and  aerial  photographic  activities  of  depart¬ 
mental  agencies  which  are  reviewed  and  approved  in  this  Office  have 
continued  during  the  year  at  a  normal  rate,  A  considerable  quantity 
of  special  mapping  assignments  from  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
been  received  and  handled  by  direct  assigpiment  from  this  Office  to 
-departmental  agencies. 

The  Consolidated  Housing  Program,  The  program  of  consolidated  housing 
of  Department  agencies  at  the  State  and  County  levels  under  the 
policy  annoimced  in  Secretary’s  Memorandum  1278  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  activities  of  this  Office,  Working  closely  with 
representatives  of  the  agencies,  real  progress  is  being  made  toward 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  program. 

At  the  State  level,  there  have  been  (l)  2$  consolidations  actually 
accomplished;  (2)  k  consolidations  authorized  and  in  process  of  being 
effected;  and  (3)  19  states  where  various  problems  have  delayed  final 
plans , 

At  the  County  level,  there  have  been  1,8U0  consolidations  as  of 
November  30,  1952,  This  represents  dn  increase  of  k9S  county  consoli¬ 
dations  over  the  report  to  the  Congress  of  a  year  ago. 

This  program  has  been  greatly  facilitated  through  the  use  of  Regional 
and  Area  Chiefs  of  Administrative  Services  of  three  of  the  agencies 
primarily  involved  in  the  State  and  County  consolidations,  as  Area 
Administrative  Services  Technicians  on  a  Departmental  basis. 

Space  Acquisition  and  Utilization,  The  operation  of  the  space  acqui¬ 
sition  and  utilization  program  under  Reorganiaation  Plan  18  of  19^0 
greatly -increased  the  liaison  activities  of  this  Office  with  the 
staffs  of  the  General  Services  Administration  both  in  Washington  and 
the  field.  The  development  of  policies  and  operating  procedures 
required  constant  adjustment  and  revisions. 
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This  Office  continued  to  work  with  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  a  program  to  bring  about  much  needed  improvements  in 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Department  in  Washington*  The  South- 
Building  in  particular  has  been  seriously  deficient  in  facilities 
for  providing  electrical  energy*  Additional  transformers,  feeders 
and  risers  have  been  installed  in  the  4th  and  5th  wings  of  the 
South  Building,  and  new  fluorescent  fixtures  are  being  installed 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  very  poor  lighted  areas*  l^ew  floor 
coverings  have  also  been  put  down  in  some  areas*  The  performance  of 
.this  work  is  the  responsibility  of  the  General  Services  Admini3« 
tration* 

Records  Management  Services*  This  Office  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  records  management  program  for  the  Depart- 
.ment*  This  responsibility  includes  leadership  in,  and  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  records  management  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment*  General  policies,  standards  and  procedures  are  established 
as  may  become  necessary  to  assure  compliance  of  Department  agencies 
with  Public  Law  754,  8lst  Congress,  the  Records  Act  of  1950,  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder  by  the  General  Services  Administration* 

% 

In  December  1951,  considerable  impetus  was  given  the  records  manage¬ 
ment  activities  of  all  governmental  agencies  by  the  issuance  of 
Regulations  of  the  General  Services  Administration,  Title  3,  Federal 
Records*  In  brief,  these  regulations  clearly  define  agency  program 
responsibilities,  policies  and  procedures  to  be  adopted,  and  certain 
definite  objectives  to  be  achieved,  the  latter  by  a  specific  deadline 
date*  A  decided  increase  in  the  over-all  technical  guidance  and 
assistance  to  agencies  by  staff  analysts  has  been  the  result  of  the 
issuance  of  these  regulations* 

Agencies,  moreover,  have  become  interested  in  a  program  of  records 
management  not  only  because  of  the  added  impetus  of  deadline  objectives 
but  also  because  of  the  desire  to  emulate  the  example  of  those  agencies 
which  are  real  ’’trail  blazers,"  Further  incentive  has  been  provided 
during  the  past  year  for  all  agencies  by  the  organization  of  a  USDA 
Records  Management  Council  which  is  sponsored  by  this  Office,  The 
membership  of  this  Council  is  cgmposed  of  persons  responsible  for 
records  management  in  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department*  The 
Council  meets  at  .regular  intervals  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  "(1) 
encouraging  the  study,  development,  and  use  of  improved  methods  and 
higher  standards;  (2)  fostering  and  developing  interest  in  establish¬ 
ing  comprehensive  and  sound  programs  of  records  management;  and  (3) 
encouraging  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  agency  records  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  in  solving  records  problems  through  exchanges  of 
ideas  and  other  appropriate  means*" 

This  Office  continues  its  work  in  all  phases  of  records  management 
including  maintenance  and  disposition*  For  example,  a  staff  analyst 
made  a  survey  in  one  of  the  larger  agencies  of  the  Department  which 
entailed  inventorying  approximately  13,500  cubic  feet  of  records* 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  and  accompanying  final  recommendations,  it 
is  expected  that  approximately  2,000  cubic  feet  of  useless  records 
will  be  destroyed  in  the  near  future*  The  preparation  of  a 
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comprehensive  functional  schedule  covering  approximately  90%  of  all 
^  records  in  this  agency  will  permit  of  disposal  of  a  further  quantity 

of  records.  The  monetary  value  of  the  equipment  alone  being  released 
by  the  immediately  disposable  records  will  result  in  substantial 
economies. 

During  the  fiscal  year  19^2,  approximately  l53j080  cubic  feet  of  in¬ 
active  records  were  disposed  of,  which  exceeds  54,216  cubic  feet  the 
amount  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1951.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  other  terms,  this  total  is  equivalent  to  the  contents  of 
25,513  four-drawer  letter  size  filing  cabinets. 

Technical  Advisory  Services.  Technical  advisory  engineering  services 
are  supplied  to  all  agencies  in  the  Department  in  the  selection, 
maintenance  and  utilization  of  automotive  and  construction  equipment; 
engineering,  photographic  and  photogrammetric  instruments  and 
appliances;  laboratory  and  research  appliances  and  apparatus;  farm 
machinery  and  miscellaneous  equipment  in  all  the  foregoing  categories 
which  involve  the  application  of  engineering  principles.  Members  of 
the  staff  represent  the  Department  on  various  inter-  and  intra-Depart- 
mental  technical  committees  engaged  in  the  development  of  Federal 
Specifications,  commercial  standards,  simplified  practice  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  motor  vehicle  operation  practices  and  standards. 

Departmental  and  Administrative  Services.  The  departmental  services 
are  financed  under  two  methods,  namely,  those  from  appropriated  funds 
^  which  include  the  telephone  switchboard,  telegraph,  the  departmental 

post  office  and  those  financed  under  the  Working  Capital  Fund  which 
include  reproduction  services,  central  stocking  and  issuing  of 
supplies  and  forms  and  motor  transport  garage  and  services.  The 
Administrative  Services  functions  for  the  over-all  Office  of  the 
Secretary  are  financed  from  appropriated  funds  and  include  budgetary, 
personnel,  property,  space  and  records  management  services. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  executive  development  program  of  the 
Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  on  the  Service  Operations  Division 
was  reflected  in  an  improved  organization  and  greater  versatility 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  members  who  participated  in  the  program. 

After  painstaking  experimentation,  the  organizational  pattern  which 
ensued  proved  both  desirable  and  economical.  Units  were  consolidated, 
the  workflow  simplified,  and  some  savings  in  personnel  made  possible. 
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(b)  Workj^  Capital  Fund^,^  Depart  me  nt_of  AgrlcuJLture 

The  working  capital  fund  is  a  "no-year"  operating  fund  of  $ij-00,000 
established  by  the  19^4  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  pay  the 
operating  costs  of  certain  centralized  service  organizations  pending 
receipt  of  reimbursements  for  such  costs  from  the  bureaus  and  agencies 
provided  with  the  services.  The  integrity  of  the  original  appropria¬ 
tion  is  maintained  from  year  to  year  by  means  of  these  reimbursements, 
and  an  appropriation  in  1954  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 

Statements  reflecting  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  income  and 
expenses  of  the  working  capital  fund  as  of  June  30 »  1952,  as  well  as 
estimates  for  1953  and  1954  are  printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954. 
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'STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 
(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30#  1952,  were 
actually  received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  1954.  Since  work  for 
other  agencies  is  xDerforraed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of 
those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to.  esti- 


Item 


^rj.cultural^M^^ting  Act^_  ,4^^* 


Obligations , 

.  . .  _  1952 

”®sVima3:^ 

obligations, 

_  1953 

_ $4.371 

■;  ■  ■  ■ 

_ i^49?„ 

of  Agriculture, 
or  accour 


tural  Marketing  Act  (RI4A -Title 

II)  . 

^i^ng^  F^d^  Agrj, cult ur Gcper - 
al’  ’(Office  of~^he'" Secretary  of*" 
AgH^i^ure^T* 

Advance^Tf  r  om : 

‘T^utual  S^urity  Administration: 
To  cover  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration  . 

trainee  program  . . 

Departeent  of  the  Interior: 

*^or"  cost  *01*  studies  in”connec- 
tion  with  the  development  of 
an  evaluation  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  repayment  feasibility 
of  the  Weber  Basin  Reclama¬ 
tion  Project,  Utah 
Dep^^tment  of  the  Army: 

with  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  Arkansas -White -Red 

River  Basin  . . . . . . 

Depa_rtmejnts_of_jb_h^  Navy, 

"^nd  Air  Force;” 

"^o  cover  *costs  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  stra< 
tegic  maps  and  map  material, 
•mosaic  compilation,  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  and 
photogrammetric  compilation 
Total,  Working  Funds,  Agri¬ 
culture,  General  . 


17,300 

, 

I  .  . . 

758 

-  - 

.  -  - 

466 

m  m 

-  - 

'»jl25 

2,600 

5j.349_ 

19,900 

.  . 

Es^imaTe^”** 
obligations , 
1954 


$4,4oo 


1 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations , 

.  .  __1952 _ 

Estimate3~ 
obligations, 
_ 3^53 

.J0U  -Krumr.  >  fc;«a»r=» 

Estimated 

obligations ,  ^ 

.1954_ 

Mutixal  Security  (Allocation  to 

thVsVcre- 

&  •  *-•  — m.x.mr.ieL;M.rwT  wtniAr  Ta#  *  •  » -i> --y  .«•  .».»-■•« 

tary  of  Agriculture;: 

"^0  '^over  costs  i^urred  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  roster  of  technically 
trained  agriculturists  aid  for 
security  work  . . 

17^332 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Office 
0?^  the"'‘^e^re'^^  o?*  A^ic^ultiire : 
Xd!vanced  from: 

'"Rural’' Electrification  Adminis- 

"TcT  cover  expenses  relating  to 
investigations  for  rural 
electrification  cooperatives 

. . 17,871 

18,380 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense  Pro^ 
auction  AcWvitie^  Agriculture^ 
’(Of^Tce*’ oX’tKe  SecreliarX’of  Agri'- 
^iCurey:’*"’'^'**'’''^  i" 

To 'provide  over-all  planning,  co-* 
ordination  and  intergration  of 
the  defense  activities  of  the 
Department  . . 

_ 59j3pi 

_ .  5PjPPP_ 

C 

Obligations  under  Reimbursements 
From  Governmental  and  Other 
"Soiircea  •SaTCirles  anX’ expenses  , . 

tfTWfrrfc, 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT¬ 
MENTS  AND  OTHER  FWIDS . 

49,014 

153,238 

12,481 

^__io^i6i^ 

_ .5.^881 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  195^  provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  authority  to 
replace  one  of  the  automobiles  assigned  for  the  official  use  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  However,  it  is  planned  to  use  this  authority 
only  in  the  event  of  theft  or  damage  beyond  repair  of  one  of  the  cars 
now  in  use. 

There  are  four  automobiles  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  which 
are  operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  automobiles  are  used  on  official  business  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  members  of 
their  immediate  staffs,  as  well  as  the  heads  and  other  responsible  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  staff  offices  which  comprise  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  following  tabulation  reflects  the  age  and  mileage  data  for  each 
vehicle  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


Humber 
of  Ve_hicles 


Lifetime 

Mileage 


Age 

Year  Model 

"  NimibeF"  ""'"”*^ear  Model 


3  Under  20,000  1 

1  20,000  to  30,000  1 

1 

1 


194? 

1948 

1951 

1952 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Solicitor's  Office  was  established  in  I9IO  when  the  Congress  prescribed 
that  ’’hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor”  (5  U*S.C« 

518) •  Until  April  1,  1935  "the  Solicitor's  Office  was  a  unit  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  at  v/hich  time  it  v;p.s  established  as  a  separate  office 
having  bureau  status* 

The  Solicitor's  Office,  as  the  law  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
performs  all  of  the  legal  work  arising  from  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment*  The  Solicitor  represents  the  Department  in  administrative  proceedings 
for  the  promulgation  of  rules  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law;  in  quasi¬ 
judicial  hearings  held  in  connection  v;ith  the  administration  of  various  pro¬ 
grams  and  acts;  and  in  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Gomraerce  Commission 
involving  freight  rates  and  practices  relating  to  farm  commodities,  including 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  to  the  courts*  He  serves  as 
general  counsel  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation*  He  furnishes  iiecessary  revimv  in  connection  ivith 
criminal  cases  arising  under  the  prograras  of  the  Departraent  for  the  purposes 
of  referring  them  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

By  special  assignment  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  Solicitor  on 
Litigation  represents  the  Department  in  certain  categories  of  cases  before 
appellate  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States,  U,  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States*  The  Solicitor 
issues  both  formal  and  informal  opinions  on  legal  questions  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  Department's  programs;  prepares  and  reviews  administra¬ 
tive  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  public;  assists  in  the  drafting 
of  proposed  legislation;  prepares,  reviews  and  interprets  contracts,  mort¬ 
gages,  leases,  deeds,  and  similar  documents;  prosecutes  patent  applications 
for  employees  of  the  Department;  examines  titles  to  lands  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Government  or  accepted  as  security  for  loans;  and  disposes  of  claims  by 
and  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  Department's  activities* 

The  legal  work  of  the  Office  is  carried  on  by  10  divisions  in  Washington, 
supervised  by  a  deputy  solicitor  and  Ij.  associate  solicitors,  each  having  2 
divisions,  the  Associate  Solicitor  on  Litigation,  and  the  Solicitor*  The 
\TOrk  in  the  field  is  liandled  by  10  regional  and  8  branch  offices. 

On  November  ^0,  1952,  the  Solicitor’s  Office  had  i.|J4.0  e:^lsOyees,  of  whom  26l 
vfere  in  ’Tashington  and  the  balance  in  the  field*  \  y  ' 

Appropriated, 

1953  


lgei 
Estimate, 

195^ 


Appropriated  funds 


02,352,02/4  .,....^;:2-,500-,-eeo 

3_j*3oo,o  c  o 


1 


t 


K 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


(Revised) 


Appropriation  Act,  1953* . . . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec.  J4.12„  . . . . 

Transfers  from  other  accounts  (shown  in  detail  in  '^Project 

Statement”  below). . . . . . . 

Base  for  1951|« . . . . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  19514-S 

Direct  appropriation. . . . 

Transfers  from-- 

"Flood  prevention.  Agriculture”....,,,., . . 

"Administrative  expenses-,-  Commodity:.  Credit. 

Corporation” . . . . . ...» 

Revised  Budget  Estimate*,-  -1 9* ...  . . . 


$2,300,000 

18,000 

300,000 


Increase 


::)2,356,000 

-3,976 

+22U,895 

2,576,919 


2,618,000 

~"tor768l 


SUMMIRY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  19$h 


For  legal  services  in  connection  with* 

Programs  of  the  Farm  Credit  and  Farmers  Home 

Administration, ............  . . . .  -20,586 

Commodity  Credit,  production  and  adjustment  programs;  . 

Direct  appropriation . . . . . .  -$58,68l 

Transfer  from  CCC . . .  +93,531  +3U,650 

Lands,  forestry,  research  and  general  legal"  sorvicesi 

Direct  appropriation . . . . . * . .  -7,079 

Transfer  from  "Flood  Prevention”,.., . . . . -I4.26  -7,505 

Marketing  and  regula tory  laws . . . . 7777.77777  +  36,057 

Rural  electrification  and  telephone  programs . . .  -1,735 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


s  .  :  ;  Increases 

;  ;  1953  :  or 

Project  ;  1952  : (estimated) ;  Decreases 

1954 

Revised 

(estima.ted) 

1.  Agricultural  credit. *  $732,535*  0739,086 

2.  Comraodity  Credit,  produc-  *  * 

tion,  and  adjustment  programi  •  593,120*  503,650! 

3.  Lands,  forestry,  research,  ;  x 

and  general  legal  services.,;  569,253:  li73,505 

5,  Marketing  and  regulatory  :  ; 

laws....... . 398,585;  508,953’ 

5.  Rural  electrification  and  ;  ; 

telephone  programs,,,.*...,,;  557,668;  551,735 

Unobligated  balance . .  36,750;  -  - 

^-020,586(1) 

1 

■f  35, 850(2) 

-7,505(1) 

+36,057(3) 

-1,735(1) 

0718,500 

536,500 

566,000 

555,000 

550,000 

Total  available, . . . ;2,579,800;  2,576,919 

+51,081 . 

2,618,000  “ 

Received  by  transfer  from;  %  ; 

"Flood  prevention,  Agri-  t  : 

culture”,.,..., . . I  -18,1|60}  -18,1|26;  +Ij.26  ;  -lo,000 

"Administrative  e:cpenses,  ;  t  .*  ; 


Commodity  Credit  Corpora-  11  ;  ; 

tion" . . . -206,350;  -206,569;  -93,531  ;  -300,000 

Subtotal . ;2, 355, 000;  2,352,025;  -52, 02'5~"V  2,300,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec,  5l2j  -  +3,9'761 

Total  appropriation  or  esti-  ;  j  '  ^  ; 

mate . . . 2,355,000;  2,356,000 ; 
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nrcmsEs  or  decreases 

The  net  increase-  of.  OltlijOBl.  in,  this.  i,teri;  for,  .19514-  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  .  . . . . 

(1)  A  decrease-  of.  (,'i2.9-,,-826,  due,  t.o.  .e.c.or\o;Tii.es,  tp  be  .effected.  As'  a  result 
of  a  recent  review-  of.  -the.  activities  .of.  .the  Office  of,  the.  .g.ol.ic.itor  it 
is  believed  the  cost  of  furnishing  legal  services  may  be  reduced  by 
simplification  of.  proc-edures.,.  .orga.niz.ation.a.1  r,e,alig.nm.ent  and  curtail¬ 
ment  of  legal  review.  This  decrease  is  distributed  as  follows; 


Agricultural  credit,., . . . . .  020,586 

Lands,  forestry,,  research  and  .gerieral 

legal  -services  t  #  ,«.  •.#.  4  •  «  •  ♦  •  ,  7,505 

‘  Rural  -electrirication  .and  .te.le.pliQn,Q  ,progr orris .  1,.7,35  , 

(2)  A  net  increase  of  QqUjSSO  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  acti¬ 

vities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (increase  in  transfer  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  expenses  of  .093,531  ~nnd  a 
decrease  in  the  direct  appropriation  of  ;|ji58,68l),  ' 

Meed  for  Increase;  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  is  not  in  a  position 
to  control  the  volume  •  of 'Commodity  •  Credit -Gorp®i?ation  legal  viorlc 
referred  to  it  as ’the -volume ’ is -dependont 'Upon -the -activities  of  the 
Corporation,  In  rdeent  years,  this  office  has  never  been  without  &■ 
backlog  bf  work  a.rising -out -of -the -aetivitics  ■  of -the  Corporation 
because  of  the  liquidation -of ‘wartime  prograi'.is,  expanding  postviar 
Commodity' Credit  Corporation' operations, -  and  the  referral  of  the 
accumulated 'Claims ’by -the  Corporation  to  this  office  for  disposition. 

Legal  work  in  connection  with  claims  and  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  Corporation's  activities,  as  in  the,  case  of  all  legal  work  in 
connection  with. claims  and  litigation,  is  governed  by  statutes  and 
the’  rules  of  procedures  established  by  tho-various  ccurts  that  re- 
"  '••quire  a  particular  matter  be  handled  and  disposed  of  xjithin  the  time 
-allotted.  Similarly,  the  rendering  of  legdl^ services  in  connection 
with  the ' Corporation's  current  programs  is : dictated  by  seasonal 

-  deadlines  which,  are  equally  as  exacting.  Legal  assistance  in  daily 
program  activities  must,  of  necessity,  be  given  a  high  priority, 

■  since  farmers  and-  the  public  as  a  whole  are_  directly  affected  ,by' 
the  various  price  support  and  other  programs.  The  programs  mst  be 

-  completely  prepared,  app,roved,  and  ready  t.o.  bo  placed  into  operation 
as  required  by  law  ppior  to  specific  dates_  which  vary  according'  to' 
the  comm,odities.  c.oncprne.d*  Failure  to  make^  the  program  available 

on  the  specified  -dates  would  jeopardize  the.  pffectiVeiiess  of  the 
pro-gram,-  .  ,-  .  .  . . . 

The  referral  of  case.s  to  the  Department  of  Justice  requires,  in  each 
.  instance.,  a  complete  review,  and  analysis  of  .files,  audit  reports,  in¬ 
vestigation  reports  and  other  sources  to  determine  the  facts'  and 
develop  the  issues,  the  necessary  legal  research  and  application  of 
the  law  to  the  facts,  the  obtaining  of  evidence  and  the  preparation 
.  of  a  letter  to  .the  Department  of  Justice  giving  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  case.  After  cases  have  been  referred  t'd  the  'Department  of 
Justice,  this  office  is  often  called  upon  , to. furnish  supplementary 
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information^  as  woll  as  legal  memoranda,  stipulations,  briefs  of 
important  legal  points  in  issue,  answers  to  interrogations,  and 
various  pleadings.  In  many  instances,  in  fact,  attorneys  from 
this  office,  at  the 'request  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  of 
United  States  attorneys,  assist  in  the  taking  of  depositions,  in 
pre-trial  conferences  with  opposing  counsel,  and  the  actual  trial 
of  important  cases#  The  Commodity  Credit • Corporation,  unlike  most 
other  Government  agencies,  is  subject  to  a  six-year  statute  of 
limitations  vjhich  applies  to  claims,  by  and  against  the  Corporation, 
Corporation  claims  against  rail  carriers  are  subject  to  a  two-year 
statute  of  limitation.  Generally,  a  tliree-year  statute  of  limita¬ 
tion  applies  to  Federal  criminal  prosecutions.  The  Wartime  Sus¬ 
pensions  of  Limitations  Act  of  19h2  provides  that  the  running  of  the 
three-year  statute  on  offenses  involving  defrauding  of  the  United 
States  during  time  of  war  is  suspended  until  three  years  after -the 
termination  of  hostilities.  In  view  of  these  limitations,  it  is 
imperative  tliat  a.dequate  legal  assistance  be  available  to  process 
the  Corporation's  cases.  During  the  past  four  years  the  activities 
of  the  Corporation  have  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases  in  litigation  and  referrals  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  indicated  by  the  following  tabulationj 


Fiscal  Year 

Referred 

During  Year 

Pending  at 
Close  of  Year 

19h9 

178 

-585 

1950 

203 

6l8 

1951 

23U 

636 

1952 

681 

1,115 

A  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
past  fouh  years  have  required  a  rather  substantial  amount  of  time 
and  att'ontion  by  attorneys  of  this  office.  The  following  are 
examples; 


Cases  llan^'Ionths 


Mid-State  Products  Company  v.  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation. . , . . . .  Ii,5 

United  States  v,  Galveston  V/liarves,  'Elevator  ^  • 

B ,  and  various  railroad  Companies, . .  3 

United  "states  v,  Leroy'  Dy^,  Inc, . . . .  1 


United  States  v,  Buritan  Products,  Inc . . . .  1 

The  follovang  table  reflects  the  incrija.sG  in- the  ■  pereentage  of  the 
total  legal  work  of  this  office  devoted  to  matters  arising  out  of 


the  Corporation's  activities; 

■- 

Fiscal  Year 

•  -  •  •P'iFcent 

1959 

7,35 

1950 

8.69 

1951 

10,27 

1952 

12,85 
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In  view  of  this  marked  increase  in  the  legal  >7ork  of  the  Comiaodity 
Credit  Corporation,  an  increase  of  093^531  in  the  tra,nsfer  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  requested*.  Tliis  increase 
would  provide  for  a  total  transfer  of  ;!p300,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
195U*  The  increase  in  the  transfer  item  is  offset  in  part,  hovj- 
ever,  by  a  reduction  of  058^*381  in  tlie  funds  requested  as  a 
direct  appropriation.  This  vjill  result  in  the  actual  cost  of 
legal  services  furnished  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  being 
more  adequately  financed  from  fmids  received  by  transfer  from 
the  Corpora ti on, 

(3)  An  increase  of  036-, 057  for  legal  services  incid.ent  to  the  adminis¬ 

tration  of  the~~T]arkoting  Agreement  and  Orders  programs,  activities  under 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com^nodities  Act,  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  and  the  Transportation  programs . 

Need  for  Increase;  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  legal  V7ork 
referred  to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  during  fiscal  year  1952 
in  connection  with  the  roany  regulatory  laws  administered  by  the 
Department,  and  this  rate  of  increase  is  expected  to  continue 
during  fiscal  years  1953  and  195U*  .'additional  legal  services 
will  be  required  to  handle  the  increased  lArorkload  in  connection 
with  the  specific  programs  outlined  bolo\j  as  these  increases  in 
volume  of  legal  work  are  not  off-set  by  decreases  in  the  volume 
of  work  on  other  programs  in  the  field  of  marketing  and  regulatory 
laws.  The  volume  of  work  on  those  other  programs  remain  generally 
constant  with  some  slight  increases. 


Summary  of  Data  relating  to  borilLoad 

1951  1952  1953  I95h 

(Actual)  (Actual)  (Estimate)  (Estimated) 

Marketing  Agreement  and 
Order  Programs"; 

New  programs  placed  in 

effect .  D  7  10  10-15 

i.mendmonts  to  e  xis  ting 

•  programs'  pla'ced  in  .  . . 

effect,..., . .  37  '  59  .  -  80  100 

Peris  liable  'il-g-r-i  cult  ural 

C  orm ,  1  odi  t  i  e  3  a'l-  o  t ' 

Reparation  complaints 

filed,... . .  170  22h  ■  275  300-325 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act; 

Administrative  proceed¬ 
ings.  lli  h9  50-70  50-100 

Marketing  Agreeraont  and  Order  Programs,  -  During  fiscal  year  1952, 

6  new  milk  programs  and  1  tobacco  prograai  were  made  effective  as 
contrasted  with  new  such  programs  made  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1951*  As  of  June  30,  1952,  the  n'oraber  of  such  programs  in 
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effect  was  72,  consivsting  of  riilk  programs,  25  fruit,  vegetable, 
hop,  and  nut  programs,  1  tobacco  program  and  1  hog-cholu-ra  scriom 
and  toxin  progra.m.  In  addition  5  ncx-j  milk  programs  were  issued 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1953?  and  2  more-  are 
awaiting  final  action.  Fifty-nine  amendments  to  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams  xrere  made  effective  as  contrasted  x;ith  37  such  amendments 
made  effective  during  fiscal  year  1951?  representing  an  increase 
of  about  60  percent.  These  amendments  in  several  instances  in¬ 
volve  expansion  of  the  geographical  area  together  xjith  substantial 
increases  in  the  number  of  persons  affected. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  amendments  made  effective  dxir- 
ing  1952,  a  trend  xrhich  is  expected  to  continue  in  1953  and  195h, 
is  a  reflection  of  the  expansion  of  milk  marketing  programs  to 
nex-7  markets  which  has  created  nximorous  problems  of  intcr-market 
relationships  requiring  frequent  hearings  on  amendments.  The 
performance  of  legal  serxrices  in  connection  xrith  these  programs  is 
becoming  more  d/ifficult  as  programs  arc  established  in  areas 
distant  from  Washington,  i,e,,  San  /nitonio,  Texas,  and  Seattle, 
Vfashington,  Hearings  at  these  distant  places  require  liiorc  time 
and  expense  traveling  to  and  from  these  markets,  thus  reducing 
greatly  the  availability  of  .attorneys  for  office  x;ork. 

Incident  to  the  expansion  of  these  progrroms  to  nexj  markets  in 
1952,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  has  experienced  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  regulations  needed  to  supplement  and 
1  effectuate  these  programs.  For  example,  the  nximber  of  grade,  size, 

volxxme  and  other  regulations  increased  from.  321  to  373*  fbe  num¬ 
ber  of  co'ort  actions  involving  the  programs  increased  from  69  to 
79?  and  86  such  actions  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  an  increase  of  17  in  the  baclclog  of  such  cases. 

Several  pending  court  cases,  if  decided  adverse  to  the  Department *s 
position,  x-jill  require  xjidespread  amendment  hearings. 

There  x-;cre  also  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  25  ad¬ 
ministrative  proceedings  challenging  the  ’m'.lidity  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  or  obligations  imposed  in  connection  thercxrith,  and  7  nox-j 
proceedings  x-xero  instituted  during  the  first  tvxo  x-xeeks  of  July 
1952,  Many  of  these  cases  and  adiainistrative  proceedings  involve 
serious  constitutional  issues,  ’■‘•he sc  and  complicated  fact  issues 
reqxm.rc  extensive  time-consximing  work  on  the  part  of  the  attor¬ 
neys  of  this  office. 

Perishable  -igricultural  Commodities  Act.  -  -^'he  bxil]:  of  Uie  x-xork 
of  this  office  under  this  let  concerns  the  handling  of  reparation 
complaints,  'x-xhich  involve  tac  receipt  of  evidence  and  legal  argm- 
ment  from  the  parties  involved  and  the  preparation  of  decj.sions 
on  the  basis  thereof  for  the  consideration  of,  and  issuance  by, 
the  Judicial  Officer,  Reparation  complaints  filed  during  fis¬ 
cal  year  1952  numbered  22k  e.s  contrasted  with  170  such  compl'mnts 
^  filed  during  fiscal  year  1951?  an  increase  of  over  30  percent 

in  the  number  of  such  proededings.  By  virtue  of  such  increase 
the  number  of  cases  pending  July  1,  1952  was  l$k  as  contrasted 
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with  132  such  Ccisas  ponding  on  July  1^  1951*  -s  indientod  in 
the  x-jorkload  summary  above ,  the  number  of  reparation  complaints 
is  expected  to  continue  increasing  in  1953  »and  195U. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  was  to  provide  an  administrative  forum  in  which  disputes 
arising  out  of  interstate  shipments  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  could  be  settled  in  a  convenient  and  speedy  manner. 
Delay  in  rendering  decisions  in  these  proceedings  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  and  has  subjected  the  Department  to 
serious  criticism.  Moreover,  since  all  the  cost  of  this  program 
except  for  legal  services,  is  borne  by  the  industry  through  the 
collection  of  license  fees,  the  industry  feels  justified  in  de¬ 
manding  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

By  amendment  to  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodi-ties  Act, 
the  foes  collected  from  the  industry  have  been  increaeod  and  are 
now  being  placed  in  a  revolving  fund  from  which  administrative 
expenses  are  paid,.  Phis  anendr.ient  does  not  provide  for  financing 
legal  services  from  the  fund,  •‘•'ne  increase  in  fees  makes  avail¬ 
able  more  adequate  f'onds  for  the  closer  supervision  and  audit¬ 
ing  of  dealers’  and  brokers'  accounts.  Phis  "will  undoubtedly 
result  in  disclosing  violations  of  the  Act  which  w’-ould  otherwise 
have  not  been  discovered.  Phis  office  may,  therefore,  reasonably 
anticipate  during  the  fiscal  years  1953  s-nd  195U  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  disciplinary  proceedings,  criminal  prosecutions, 

•and  civil  suits  for  penalties  and  i;i junctions. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  ilct.  -  Phe  officials  c’narged  wdth  the 
administration  of  the  Act  presently  follow  the  practice  of  con¬ 
ducting  .exhaustive  investigations  of  all  operations  at  a  parti¬ 
cular  stockyard  either  periodically  or  when  it  comes  to  the 
attention  of  such  officials  that  irregularities  are  occurring  at 
such  stockyard.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  procedure  it  was 
generally  the  practice  to  investigate  particular  complaints 
rather  tlian  conduct  markct-T:ide  investigations.  Under  the  pre¬ 
sent  investigative  practice,  more  proceedings  (administrative 
and  court)  are  instituted  than  was  the  case  'formerly. 

For  example,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  of  vj-ork  diiring  the 
fiscal  year  1952  in  connection  with  administrative  proceedings 
under  the  Packers  and  Stoclcyards  Act,  During  the  year  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  participated  in  [1,9  proceedings  under  the 
Act,  most  of  which  were  leiigthy  and  complicated.  These  hearings 
required  a  minimum  of.  three  attorneys  full  time  for  the  year. 

As  indicated  by  the  iJorlcLoad  suramary  above,  tli'is  increase  is 
expected  to  continue  into  fiscal  years  1953  and  195U*  Curing 
the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1953^  39  such  proceed¬ 
ings  vrore  held, 

D'uring  the  fiscal  year  1952  there  were  analyzed  and  transmitted 
65  cases  for  criminal  prosecution  under  the  Act,  This  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  of  75  percent  over  the  number  of  criminal 
cases  handled  during  fiscal  year  1951*  These  increases  in 
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workload  have  resulted  in  delays  in  disposing  of  Matters  and 
a  backlog  of  vjork. 

Various  markets  are  being  investigated  at  the  present  tirrie^ 
and  it  is  anticipated  there  will  be  a  considerable  volume  of 
disciplinary  proceedings  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  these 
investigations# 

During  fiscal  year  19h9  over  100  additional  stockyards  wore 
posted  .under  the  Act,  an  increase  of  approximately  33-1/3  por- 
cent  in  the  nuinber  of  posted  yards*  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
full  impact  of  the  additional  postings  Trill  be  felt  by  this 
office  in  fiscal  year  195iu  Up  lo  the  present  time  it  has 
generally  been  possible  to  dispose  of  violations  of  the  Act  at 
the  newly  posted  stockyards  by  stipulation.  Recent  audits, 
however,  have  disclosed  violations  of  such  stipulations  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  xrill  be  required  to  assure  compliance  T.;ith  the 
Act,  It  is  contemplated  that  thu  additional  postings  will  result 
in  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  disciplinary  cases  as 
xvcll  as  some  increase  in  the  number  of  reparation  and  rate  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  in  court  actions. 

Transp)ortation  Program  -  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  transportation  proceedings  before  ICC  and.  other  regu¬ 
latory  bodies  and  the  Federal  court  in  connection  with  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  and  services  for  agricultural  cormnodities  and  farm 
supplies.  Some  of  the  increase  may  bo  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  freight  rates  are  now  at  an  all- tine  high  level  and,  due  to 
cost  pressures,  v/ill  probably  go  still  higher,  iiorcover,  the 
Interstate  Comriierce  Coimiiission  has  approved  the  filing  of  a  new 
uniform  freight  classification,  notwithstanding  numerous  requests 
for  suspension  of  individual  items,  whicii  v/ill  undoubtedly  result 
in  the  institution  of  many  formal  cor.iplaints*  This  program  re¬ 
quires  the  participation  of  attorneys  in  a  substantial  nuaber  of 
extensive  hearings  and  the  preparation  of  briefs  and  other  forma.1 
documents. 


CIldIGE  IN  t.NGU;.GE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  payment  of  fees  or  duos 
for  the  use  of  law  libraries  by  attorneys  in  the  field 
service,  ^2,35^)00^  (;2, 300^000?  together  V7ith  such  amounts 
from  other  appropriations  or  authorizations  as  are  provided 
in  the  schedules  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  such  eeapenscs  which  several  amounts  not  oxcceding  a  total 
of  /1;2 25, 30^07  0318,000  shaLl  be  transfc  ;rrod  to  and  rrmla  a  part 
of  this  appr’epriation. 

The  proposed  change  in  language  increases  the  amount  which  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the  Comriiodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
need  for  which  has  been  explained  above  in  the  justification  of  increases. 
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02,356,000 

’■3,976 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation  Act,  1953. . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec .  IiiO* . . . . . 

Transfers  from  other  accounts  (shorn  in  detail  in  "Rroject 


Statement*’  bclon)«...»« . . . . . .  +22l4.,895 

Base  for  1955*.  . . .  .  2,^6,919 

Budget  Estimate,  1955: 

Direct  appropriation . 02,500,000 

Transfers  from— 

’'Flood  prevention,  Agriculture".. .  50,000 

"Administrative  eapenses.  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation"  . . 300,000 

Total  available,  1955. . . .  2,850,000 

Increase.., . . . . . . . .  '+2V3,66l 


SUl#eJiY  CF  INCRE.'.SES,  1955 


For  additional  legal  services  in  connection  Tilth: 

The  water  facilities  loan  program  of  the  Farmers'  Home 

Administration.  . . . . .  +7,  BOO 

Marketing  and  regulatory  programs... . . . .  +50,700 

Rural  telephone  program . . . .  +89,576 

Comodity  Credit  Corporation  (Transfer  from  "Administrative 

orpenscs,  Comiriodity  Credit  Corporation")*.,.....*... . *  +93,531 

Flood  prevention  program  (Transfer  from  "Flood  Prevention" 

appropriation). . . . . . . . %...,*  +31,575 


PROJECT  STATEllEHT 


.  1953  : 

1952  : (estimated);  Increases 


1955 

(estimated) 


Project 


:;.739,086:+07, 800(1) 


1.  Agricultural  credit. ..3732,535: 

2.  Comriiodity  Credit,  produc-  :  ; 

tion,  and  adjustment  pro-  t  : 

grams.. . U93,120| 

3*  Lands,  forestry,  research,  :  : 

and  general  legal  services.*:  569,253: 

5*  Marketing  and  regulatory  ;  j 

lax'js . 398,585: 

5.  Rural  electrification  and  :  *1  * 

telephone  programs . .  557>668;  ’  55l,735:  +  89, 576(5) 

Unobligated  balance . 38,750:  ?  -  -  - 

Total  available . . . . . 2,579, ^00: Z,T7 6~, 919 1 + 27 3 , 08I~' 

Received  by  transfer  froi;i:  :  :  >  ,  : 

"Flood  prevention,  Agri- 


503, 650:+93, 531(2) 
573,5o5’:+3l,575(3) 
"508,9531+50,700(5) 


".idiTiinistrativc  expenses,  : 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora-  : 


Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec.  5l2: 
Total  appropriation  or  esti-  : 

iTiate.  . ....s 


• 

-l8,560: 

• 

• 

1  ’ 

-18,526: 

1  5 

: 

-31,575  : 

: 

-50,000 

• 

-2C6,35oi 

• 

-206,569! 

-93,531  : 

-300,000 

2,355,000: 

12,352,024:4 

11i7,976  ; 

2,5007006 

- 

T  +3,976': 

: 

2,355,000! 

^  2,356,000! 

• 

5756,886 

597,181 

505,079 

559,653 

.551,211 

2,850,000 
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The  increase  of  -^273^081  in 'this  iton  for  consists  of  the  following; 

■  . . .  f  ■ 

(1)  An  increase  of  ^7^800  for  legal  semriccs- incident  to  the  ijater  facilities 

loan  program  of  the  Farmers*  Hone 'A-dministratjonv  ^  ' 

Meed  for  Increases  This  increase  is  requested  for  additional  legal  ser¬ 
vices  arising  out  of  the ‘proposed  i'ncredSd  in '1954  of  $1,000,000  in 
the  Water  Facilities  Loan  Prograra*  It  ie  estimated  that  the  increase 
will  result  in  the 'referral -to  tltLs  office  for  legal  approval  approxi¬ 
mately  l60  additional  loans  to  individual  borrowers  and  10  additional 
loans  to  groups,  -Tliis  will  involve  additional  legal  _work  in  detor- 
mining  'that  applicants  are  properly  and  |le gaily  incorporated  with 
respect  to  applications  by  incorporated  ^tja ter  users  ^  ass'ocia'tions, 
including  irrigation  districts,  for  loa^s  for  the  construction,  repair 
or  rehabilitation  of  domestic  or  irrigailLon  water  systems^  that  the 
obtaining  of  the  loans  has  been  duly  au'tfiorized  by  necessary  action  of 
the  stockholders  and  Boards  of  DirectorsI  or  in  the  case  of  irrigation 
districts  -that  necessary  action  for  issu^inco  -ef  -bonds  has  been  takenj 
that  the  amounts  applied  -for  are  -within  ihe  limit  established  by  the 
lawj  that  -the  bylaws  -of  -the  -applicants  s.^-o  legally  sufficient  for  the 
operations  propo3ed|  that  all  items  of  cdst  of  the  projects  arc 
properly  payable  f-rom  -loan  fundsj  and  thdt  the  applicants  have  title 
to  property,  including  water  rights,  necessary  for  the  projects  and 
offered-  as  security,-  >  Also,  it  is  neces-sary  -to  d-e-tennine  the  nature 
of  the  actions  necessary  to  acquire  or  cu^e  defects  of  title  to  such 
properties,  and  issue  instructions  for  closing  the  loans,  prepare 
security  instruments  and  final  opinions  al  to  the  proper  closing  of 
loans-*  I 

(2)  An  increase  of  093j531  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  activities 
of  the  CQmmodity“Gredit  Corporation  (^ansfer  from-  CCC  administrative  • 

e::q3enscs'y»  ^ 

1 

Need  for  Increase;  The  Office-  of  tlio  Sol-iciior-  is  no-t-  in  a-  position 
to  control  the  volume  of  Gomraodity  Credit  Corporation  legal  xjork 
referred  to  it  as  the  volume  is  dependent  upon  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation*  In  recent  years,  this  office  has  never  been  without  a- 
backlog  of  work  arising  out  of  the  activi-ties  of  the  Corporation 
because  of  the  liquidation  of  wartime  programs,  expanding  postwar  • 
Comraodity  Credit  Corporation  operations,  and-  tiie*  referral  of  the 
accumulated  claims  by  the  Corporation  to-  this  office  for  disposition. 

Legal',  work  in  connection  with  claims  and  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  Oorporation*s  activities,  as  in  the  cascjOf  all  legal  work  in 
connection  with  claims  and  litigation,  is  governed  by-  statutes  and 
the  rules  of  procedures  established  by  the  vai^ious  courts  that  require 
a  particular  matter  be  handled  and  disposed  of  within  the  time  allotted. 
Similarly,  the  rendering  of  legal  services  in \ connection  with  the 
Corporation's  current  programs  is  dictated  by  ^seasonal- deadlines 
which- are  equally  as- exacting,  Lega.l  assistance  in  daily  program 
activities  must,  of  necessity,  be  given  a  high\ priority,  since  farmers 


and  the  public  <as  a  whole  arc  directly  aiToctod  by  th|  various  price 
support  and  other  prograins#  The  prograjas  must  be  con^lotely  prepared, 
approved,  and  ready  t','  be  placed  into  operation  as  required  by  -laT; 
prior  to  specific  dates  ^diicirvary  according  to ’the  commodities  con¬ 
cerned.  Failure  to  make  the  prugrara  available  on  the  specified  dates 
vjould  jeopardise  the 'dffoctivencss  of  the- program.  ,  ■ 

•  -  .  i 

The  referral  of  cases 'to  the  Department  of  Justice  requires,  in  each 
instance,  a  complete  review  and  analysis  of  files,  audit  reports,  in¬ 
vestigation  reports  and  other  sources  to  determine  tlie  facts  and  develop 
the  issues,  the  necessary  legal  research  and  application  of  the  law 
to  the  facts,  the  obtaining  of  evidence  and  i^he  preparation  of  a  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  giving  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  case. 
After  cases  Piave  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  this 
office  is  often  called  upon  to  furnish  supplementary"  informa.tion,  as 
well  as  legal  memoranda,  stipulations,  briefs  of  important  legal  points 
in  issue,  answers  to  interrogations,  and  various  pleadings.  In  many 
instances,  in  fact,'  attorneys  from  this  office,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice'  or  of  United  States  Attorneys,  assist  in  the 
ta.king  of  depositions,  in  pre-trial  conferences  with  opposing  counsel, 
and  the  actual  trial  of  i^mportant  cases.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration,  unlike  most  other  Government  agencies,  is; subject  to  a  six- 
year  statute  of  limitations 'which  applies  to' claims,  by  and  against 
the  Corporation.  Corporation  claims  against  rail  carriers  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  tx'jo-ycar  statute  of  limitation.  Generally,  a  three-year 
statute  of  limitation  applies  to  Federal  criminail  prosecutions. 

The  iJhrtime  Suspensions  of  Liiiiitations  Act  of  1^U2  provides  that 
the  running  of  the  tliroo-yoar  statute  on  offenses  involving  defraud¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  during  tiiiK  of  war  is  _buspcndod  until  tlireo 
years  after  the  termination  of  hostilities.  In;  view  of  these  limi¬ 
tations,  it  is  imperative  tlaat  adequate  legal  assistance  be  available 
to  process  the  Corporation’s  cases.  During  thb  past  four  years  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  have  resulted  ir|  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases  in  litigation  and  referrals  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  indicated  by  the  folloiring  taljulation: 

I 


Fiscal  Year 

Referred  '| 

During  Year  f 

Pending  at 
Close  of  Year 

19ii9 

178  1 

1;8]4 

1950 

203  1  . 

618 

1951 

'  231;  1 

636 

1952 

681  1 

l,lll4 

A  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  Department  of, Justice  in  the  past 
four  years 'have  requircd  a  rather  substantiiil  amount  of  time  ond 
attention  by  attorneys  of  this  office.  Thef  f olloinlng  arc  examples: 
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Cases  I'-fe.n-Months 


» 

Hid-Stato  Products  Company  v,  Comiiodity  Credit 

Corporation . . . 

United  States  v.  Galveston  Wharves j  Elevator 

B»  and  various  railroad  Companies# . . .  3 

United  States  v.  Leroy  Dyal,  Inc» . .  1 

United  States  v,  Puritan  Products,  Inc>  . . * . . .  1 


The  following  table  reflects  the  increase  in,‘ the  percentage  of  the 
total  legal  work  of  tl'iis  office  devoted  to  matters  arising  out  of  the 
Corporation *s  activities! 


Fiscal  Year 

i  Percent 

1  7. 35 

1949 

1950 

f  8,69 

1951 

1,  10.27 

1952 

12,84 

1 

In  view  of  this  marked  increase  in  the  legall''  work  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corpora tion,  an  increase  of  |)93j531  In  the  transfer  from  the 
Comraodity  Credit  Corporation  is  requested,  Itiis  increase  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  total  transfer  of  Ci300j000  in  the;  fiscal  year  1954* 

(3)  -tin  increase  of  (;;31^5'74  for  legal  services  in-' connection  with  the  flood 

prcvcirErion  program  (transfer  from  Flood  Prevention  appropriation), 

I 

Need  for  Increase!  A  flood  prevention  program  pf  4'22_,l4o0,000  is  proposed 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954, as  compared  with  S7>|'50^000  in  1953*  Under 
this  program  the  installation  of  works  of  improvement  in  the  11  water¬ 
sheds  for  vjhich  improvement  programs  have  been  under  xi/ay  and  in  the  7 
additional  watersheds  for  which  initiation  of  ^improvement  prograros  is 
being  proposed  in  1954  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  tlie 
legal  work  of  this  office,  \ 

Additional  legal  xTOrk  will  arise  in  connection  With  the  operations 
program  wiiLch  includes  the  actual  construction  and  installation  of 
flood  prevention  measures  on  watershed  lands,  tor  example,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  upstream  floodwater  retarding  strudfures  and  related  works 
of  improvement  will  present  an  increasingly  heav^/  domnd  upon  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  legal  advice,  | 

The  expanded  operations  program  in  the  18  watershWs  ia.ll  require  the 
furnishing  of  such  legal  assistance  as  the  preparation,  review  and 
approval  of  construction  contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  casements 
and  right-of-way  agreements,  and  related  legal  instrumentsj  the  pro¬ 
curement,  examination  and  approval  of  title  evidence  pertaining  to 
reservoir  sites,  casements  and  flowage  rights j  the  review  and  approval 
of  agreements  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  upstream  floodwater 
retarding  structures  and  similar  works  of  improvemomt|  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Federal,  State  and  local  lavjs,  and  of  the  pj^visions  of  flood 
prevention  survey  reports;  and  the  review  of  procedures  and  forms. 
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I 

(h)  An  increase  of  j^OjJOO  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  administration 
of  tlie  Marketing  AEreeiaent  and  Orders  procrajns,  activities  imder  the  Perish¬ 

able  Acricultural  Comodities  Act,  Grading  and  Inspection  Service j  Packers 
and  Stoclcyards  Actj  and  the  Qiiarantine  and  Trans'portation  programs^ 

jf 

Need  for  Increase i  There  was  a  narked  increase  in  the  legal  work  referred 
•  to  the'  Office  of  the  Solicitor  during  fiscal  year  1952  in  connection 
with  the  many  regulatory  lau/s  administered  by  the  Department,  and  this 
rate  of  increase  is  e:xpcctcd  to  continue  during  fiscal  years  1953  und 
1954*  iLddltional  legal  services  xri.ll  be  required  to  handle  the  in¬ 
creased  worlvload  in  comiection  with  the  specific  programs  outlined  below 
as  these  increases  in  volume  of  legal  work  ate  not  off-set  by  decreases 
in  the  volume  of  x-zork  on  other  programs  in  tJie  field  of  mrketing  and 
rogailatory  laws.  The  volume  of  x>rork  on  those  other  programs  remain 
generally  cons tout  with  some  slight  increases. 


Summary  of  Data  relating  to  WorldLoad 

I 


1951 

1955 

1953 

1954 

(/ 

xCtual) 

(Actual ) 

(Estimate ) 

(Estimated) 

Marketing  Agreement  and 

1 

1 

1 

h 

Order  Programs: 

New  programs  placed  in 

effect. ............... 

u 

10 

10-15 

Amendments  to  existing 

1 

programs  placed  in 
effect, 

37 

L 

1 

80 

100 

Perishable  Agricultural 

C ommodities  Act; 

Re  pa  ra  ti on  c  ompla int s 

f iled 

170 

l22l4- 

1 

275 

300-325 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act: 

Adiainistrative  proceed- 

1 

ings.,....., . . 

Ih 

1 

50-70 

50-100 

Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Progr 

aris,  -  During 

fiscal  ycc. 

xr  1952,  6 

nexj  milk  programs  and  1  tobacco  progifam  were  made  effective  as  con¬ 
trasted  xjith  U  new  such  programs  mad0  effective  during  fiscal  year  195l« 
.xS  of  June  30^  1952^  the  number  of  sfich  programs  in  effect  was  72,  con¬ 
sisting  of  U5  milk  prograiiis,  25  fruit,  vegetable,  hop,  ■  and  nut  programs, 
1  tobacco  program  and  1  hogh-choler^  serum  and  to:d.n  program.  In 
addition,  5  nexj  milk  programs  were  issued  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  i953>  2  more  arc  awpiting  final  action.  Fifty-nine 

amendments  t-o  the  existing  prograims Srere  iiiade  effective  as  contrasted 
X'zith  37  such  amendments  made  effective  during  fiscal  year  195l>  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  about  60  perdent,  Thuse  aiacndments  in  several 
instances  involve- expansion  of  the '^geographical  area  together  with  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  number  of  persons  affected. 


The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  amendraents  made  effective  during 
1952,  a  trend  which  is  expected  to  continue  in  1953  and  195ii^  is  a 
reflection  of  the  expansion  of  milk  mrketing  programs  to  new  mrkets 
which  has  created  njorierous  problems  of  inter-market  relationships  re¬ 
quiring  frequent  hearings  on  amendments.  The  performance  of  legal 
services  in  connection  with  these  prograiiis  is  becoiiiing  more  difficult 
as  programs  are  established  in  areas  distant  from  Wasnington,  i.e,, 

San  ^intonio,  Texas,  and  Seattle,  Washington,  Hearings  at  these 
distant  places  require  more  time  and  expense  traveling  to  and  from 
these  markets,  thus  reducing  greatly  the  availability  of  attorneys 
for  office  vrork. 

Incident  to  the  expansion  of  tiiese  programs  to  newrmarkets  in  1952, 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  has  experienced  a  subs|a.ntial  increase 
in  the  number  of  regulations  needed  to  supplement  and  effectuate 
these  programs,  for  example,  the  number  of  grade,?  size,  volume  and 
other  regulations  increased  from  321  to  373*  fhc  liumber  of  court 
actions  involving  the  programs  increased  from  69  to  79}  and  86  such 
actions  ware  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of 
17  in  the  backlog  of  such  cases,  | 

Several  ponding  court  cases,  if  decided  adverse  tb  the  Department*s 
position,  will  require  widespread  amendment  hearings, 

i 

There  were  also  ponding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  25  administra¬ 
tive  proceedings  challenging  the  validity  of ' thebd  programs  or  obli¬ 
gations  imposed  in  connection  therewith,  and  7  new;  proceedings  were 
instituted  during  the  first  tx^o  weeks  of  July  1952*  Many  of  these 
cases  and  aduiini strati vc  proceedings  ihVOlvO '  serious ’Constitutional 
issues*  These  and  complicated  fact  issues  require  extensive  time- 
consuming  work  on  the  part  of  the  attorneys  of  this  office. 

Perishable  Agricultxiral  Commodities  Act,  -  Tlie  bullc  of  the  work  of 
this  office  under  this  Act  concerns  the' handling' 6f  reparation  com¬ 
plaints,  which  involve  the  receipt  of  evidence  and  legal  argument 
from  the  parties  involved  and  the  preparation  of  decisions  on  -the 
basis  thereof  for  the  consideration  of,  and  iss'uance  by,  the  Judicial 
Officer,  Reparation  complaints  filed  during  fiscal' year  1952  numbered 
22ij.  as  contrasted  with  I70  such  complaints  filed  during  fiscal  year 
195li  an  increase  of  over  30  percent  in  the  number  of  such  proceed¬ 
ings,  By  virtue  of  such  increase  the  number  of  cases  ponding  July 
1,  1952  was  I5I4.  as  contrasted  vjith  132  such  cases  pending  on  July 
1,  1951*  As  indicated  in  the  x/orkload  suximary  above,  the  number  of 
reparation  complaints  is  c:>q)ectcd  to  continue  increasing  in  1953 
and  195 U* 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
was  to  provide  an  administrative  forum  in  xmich  disputes  arising  out 
of  interstate  shipments  of  perishable  fruits  end  vegetables  could 
be  settled  in  a  convenient  and  speedy  manner ^  Delay  in  rendering 
decisions  in  these  proceedings  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  statute 
and  has  subjected  the  Dcpar'tment  to  serious  criticism.  Moreover, 
since  all  the  cost  of  this  program  except  for  legal  services,  is 
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borne  by  the  industry  through  the  collection  of  licence  fees,  the 

industry  feels  justified  in  deraanding  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

< 

By  ariieiidnent  to  the  Perishable  Agricultural  CoiiiiTioditii’s  Act^  the 
fees  collected  from  the  industry  have  been  increased  and  are  now 
being  placed  in  a  revolving  fund  from  wliLch  administrative  expenses 
are  paid.  This  amendment  does  not  provide  for  financing  legal  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  fund.  The  increase  in  fees  rnnkes  available  more  ade¬ 
quate  funds  for  the  closer  supervision  and  auditing'  of  dealers*  and 
brokers*  accounts.  This  will  undoubtedly  result  in  disclosing  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Act  nhich  uould  othora'Tise  have  not  .been  discovered, 
Tliis  office  riiay,  therefore ^  reasonably  anticipate  [during  the  fiscal 
years  1953  and  1954  an  increase  in  the  niaaber  of  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedingSj  ‘crimnal  prosecutions,  and  civil  suits  Cor  penalties  and 
injunctions,  >‘ 


Packers  and  Stoclyards  Act,  -  TjiQ  officials  chaifjod  with  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  Act  presently  follow  the  practic(|  of  conducting  ex¬ 
haustive  investigations  of  all  operations  at  a  |iarticular  stockyard 
either  periodically  or  when  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  such  offi¬ 
cials  that  irregularities  arc  occurring  at  such  stockyard.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  such  procedure  it  xjas  generally  the  practice  to 
investigate  pOirticular  complaints  rather  than  bonduct  riiarkct-wide 
investigations.  Under  the  present  invostigatj|vc  practice,  more 
proceedings  (administrative  and  coirrt)  are  in|titutcd  than  was  the 
case  formerly,  ’  i 

i  '  ' 

For  example,  there  uo.s  a  substantial  increasb'  of  wTork  during  the 
fiscal  year  1952  in  connection  Tiith  administrative  proceedings  under 
the  Packers  and  Stoclcaards  Act,  During  the  year  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  participa.ted  in  49  proceedings  under  the  Act,  most  of 
which  were  lengthy  and  corapliccited.  These  hearings  required  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  attorneys  full  time  for  the  ye:|ir.  As  indicated  by  the 
worlcLoad  sumi.iary  above,  this  increase  is  e:^cctcd  to  continue  into 
fiscal  years  1953  and  1954,  During  the  fifst  six  months  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1953*  39  such  proceedings  were  held. 

During  the  fisca.1  year  1952  there  were  anqlysod  and  transiiiitted  65 
cases  for  crimnal  prosecution  under  tlje  4ct,  Tliis  represented  an 
increase  of  75  percent  over  the  number  o 4- criminal  cases  handled 
during  fiscal  ye£'r  1951*  These  increased  in  worldLoad  have  resulted 
in  delays  in  disposing  of  matters  and  a  backlog  of  ■'jork, 

I 

Various  ma.rkcts  arc  being  investigated  a^  the  present  time,  and  it  i 
anticipa'bcd  there  will  be  a  cons idcrabLi' volume  of  disciplinary  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  tlisc  investigations. 

During  fiscal  year  1949  over  100  additipnal  stockyards  were  posted 
under  the  Act,  an  increase  of  approximately  33-1/3  percent  in  the 
number  of  posted  yards.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  full  impact  of 
the  additional  postings  will  be  felt  by  this  office  in  fiscal  year 
1954*  Up  to  the  prCvSent  time  it  has  generally  been  possible  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  violations  of  the  Act  at  the  newly  posted  stockyards  by 
stipulation.  Recent  audits,  however,  have  disclosed  violations  of 
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vsuch  stipulations  and  disciplinary  action  will  be  required  to  assure 
corrpliance  \n.th  the  Act,  It  is  contemplated  that  the  additional 
postings  will  result  in  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  cases  as  well  as  some  increase  in  the  number  of  reparation 
and  rate  proceedings,  and  in  court  actions. 

Transportation  Program  -  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  t r a n sp or i a t i on  proceedings  bbfore  ICC  and  other  regulatory 
bodies  and  the  Federal  court  in  connection  with  transportation  rates 
and  services  for  agricultural  commodit|.es  and  farm  supplies.  Some 
of  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to  t^o  fact  that  freight  rates  are 
now  at  an  all-time  high  level  and,  due  |to  cost  pressures,  v/ill  probably 
go  still  higher,  iloreover,  the  Inter3l|:ite  Commerce  Commission  has 
approved  the  filing  of  a  now  uniform  fr|,ight  classification,  nothwith- 
standing  numerous  requests  for  susponsiln  of  individual  items,  vjhich 
mil  undoubtedly  resilLt  in  the  instituti^on  of  many  formal  complaints. 
This  program  requires  the  participation  bf  attorneys  in  a  substantial 
number  of  extensive  hearings  and  the  prc|)aration  of  briefs  and  other 
forma.l  docuraents,  \ 

(5)  An  increase  of  '3893476  for  loga.1  scrvices|in  connection  with  the 

rural  telephone  program,  T 

-  ^ 

Need  for  Increaset  The  acceleration  of  the  1*111X11  telephone  program  con- 
templaied  during  fiscal  year  1951-b  comprising  a  $65>000,'000  loan 
authorization  xriLll  increase  the  legal  servibcs  required  in  connection 
\<i±th  the  program  enormously.  It  is  estimated  tte.t  the  number  of  rural 
telephone  loans  will  increase  to  a  tota.l  of  ^00  such  loans  during 
fiscal  year  19514*  \ 

'i 

■  \ 

It  is  not  alone  the  number  of  loans,  howover,\  xAiich  will  sharply  in¬ 
crease  the  legal  workload  in  connection  vmth  •|ho  rural  telephone  pro¬ 
gram,  The  myriad  of  complicated  details  involved  in  connection  with 
each  loan,  the  individual  attention  necessary  to  examine  the  numerous 
details,  and  the  curative  or  prerequisite  actidbi  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  protection  of  the  Government’s  security  consume  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  large  number  of  man  hours  in  the  handling  of  the  legal 
aspects  connected  with  this  program*  Some  of  th(^  legal  activities 
required  in  connection  xmth  a  typical  telephone  li^an  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Examination  of  the  allocation  docket  and  the\loan  docket 
for  conformneo  with  the  requirements  and  3tanda.rds  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  rural  telephone  amendments  to  \he  Rural 
lillectrification  Act,  including  reviex/  of  the  fundings  re¬ 
quired  xjith  respect  to  non -duplication,  area  overage, 
refinancing,  adequacy  of  security,  etc, 

(b)  Examination  of  the  enabling  act  under  xjliLch  the  borrower 

is  incorporated,  tiic,  charter  and  the  bylax'js,  Tli(^e  acts 
are  numerous  and  diverse  and  frequently  so  limited  in 
scope  as  to  require  reincorporation  under  other  corporate 
acts,  or  amendment  or  roncx;al  of  the  cha.rter,  and  ri^ew  or 
revised  bylaws,  1 

(c)  Examina.tion  of  existing  franchises  or  required  rGnejjals 
thereof,  obtaining  and  reviex4  of  proper  and  continuous 
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rights-oi-^/ay  and  casGraonts,  aixi  cxaiiiination  oi  titles* 

Frequently  the  title  is  deiectivc,  tiie  property  having 
passed  xroni  one  purchaser  to  another  "jithout  legal  fornnlity, 
or  rccorxis  containing  the  nanes  of  contributing  stockholders 
who  have  vested  interests  in  the /property  have  boon  lost 
or  destroyed,  or  the  stockholde^jfe  are  widely  scattered,  or 
under  legal  disability,  or  cantybt  bo  located, 

(d)  The  availability  of  compulsory/interconnection  X'/ith  other 
telephone  systems  must  be  determined*  Such  rights  vary 
from  state  to  state  and  between  types  of  borrox^rs  and 
types  of  service  involved,  / 

(e)  Since  the  majority  of  rural/ telephone  borrowers  comprise 
siiiall  existing  enterprises  ,l^ith  outstanding  debts,  the  status 
and  effect  of  prior  liens  ^ust  bo  carefully  considered  and 
their  legal  effect  upon  tl/e  Government's  security  evaluated, 

(f)  ‘The  applicability  of  Blue/Sk;>^  laws,  tax  laws  and  SEC  and  FCC 
requirements  must  be  indi^Vidually  examined  in  relation  to  the 
corporate  status  of  the  borrower,  the  scope  and  type  of  service, 
and  the  type  and  nimber/of  corporate  securities  proposed  to 

bo  issued,  conveyed  or  transferred, 

(g)  State  regulatory  comraiqpsion  requirements  must  be  examined 
and  the  necessary,''  approvals  (such  as  those  relating  to  rates, 
construction  standard^  and  specifications,  securities,  certi¬ 
ficates  of  convenience/  and  necessity,  necessary  agreements 
xxith  other  companies,/ etc#  )  must  be  roviox^red  for  adequacy, 

(h)  Acquisition,  consolic^tion,  or  merger  agreements  must  be  pre¬ 

pared  or  revicX'jed,  ^uch  transactions  are  a  common  occurrence 
in  connection  witli  riiral  telephone  loans  as  small  systems  seek 
to  meet  the  feasibility  or  area  coverage  roqxiircmonts  of  the 
basic  act#  It  is  nJt  xmusual  to  encounter  loans  x-jhich  involve 
legal  work  in  connoetion  with  ten  or  more  acquisitions  by  one 
borroxTOr,  I 

(i)  Loan  contracts,  mo/tgages  or  trust  indentures,  opinions  of 
coxmsol  and  instrufctions  must  be  prepared#  Upon  execution  and 
recordation,  the  a^curity  documents  must  be  examined  for  proper 
execution  and  for /compliance  with  the  requirements  of  applicable 
state  laws  and  xrijbh  the  conditions  of  the  loan  in  order  that 
IlKl  may  be  advised  that  adequate  security  protection  exists  for 
the  advance  of  funds  to  the  borrower#  Each  of  the  foregoing 
documents  must  bje  specially  adapted  (1)  to  meet  the  factual 
situation  peculiar  to  the  individual  casej  and  (2)  take  into 
consideration  e/.ch  of  the  varying  factors  above'  outlined  x/hich 
may  be  applical^e  to  the  particxilar  borroxjer# 

(j)  In  preparation /for  and  during  constxmiction,  nxjmerous  contracts 
(construction, /materials,  labor,  purchase,  traffic,  toll, 
sx-ri-tching,  otd#)  must  be  prepared  or  reviewed, 

Tlie  legal  x'ork  in  ccnncction  x/ith  tlic  nximerous  and  extensive  public 
service  commission  ilicarings  required  in  connection  X'jith  rural  tele¬ 
phone  borroxfers*  lians  ia  in  itself  a  i.iajor  x/orkload#  Varying  appro¬ 
vals  by  State  Corntnlssions  are  required'  in  every  state  except  tx/o. 
Inasmuch  as  most  aormissions  are  not  familiar  xritli  thu  t^^gpe  of 
financing  involved,  in  the  ruixil  telephone  loans  made  by  RK'i,  considera¬ 
tion  x-jith  respect  to  debt  ratios  and  equity  financing,  inter-connection 
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with  toll  lines  end  sxritching  arrangciacnts^  area,  eoverago  requirements^ 
relationships  bctxvcen  its  borrowers,  and  the;- State  Commissions 

and  tho  form  and  content  of  the  REA  loan  and  security  documents  arc 
frequent  and  arc  being  thorouglily  explored  by  the  commissions  before 
their  approval  is  granted.  Developing  and  establishing  legal  prece¬ 
dents  with  respect  to  such  novel  problems,  will.  i|evorcly  tax  the  re¬ 
sources  of  tills  office.  If  the  demands  for  assistance  by  this  office 
are  to  bo  net,  they  arc  required  to  be  satisfied  on. a  current  basis 
regardless  of  other  critical  workloads*  Horcovbr,  since  loan  funds 
for  construction  arc  not  advanced  to  borrowers  ^ntil  the  necessary 
commission  approvals  have  l)een  obtained,  it  is.,f.n  the  interest  of 
RE.\,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  tfie  program,  and  of  the 
borrower  and  its  subscribers,  to  obtain  pror.pt  f-jid  diligent  considera¬ 
tion  of  ouch  matters.  | 

;  i  .  ■ 

The  foregoing  listing  of  categories  of  legal,  w.clrk  involved  in  the 
handling  of  the  rural  telephone  workload,  liowevpr,  is  .merely  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  variety  of  complex  and  time  cons|iming  legal 'work  involved 
in  tho  typical  loan  and  does  not  include  the-  individual  problems  and 
tho  intricacies  involved  in  many  of  the  loans,  |ior  does  it  include 
the  handling  of  frequent  requests  for  assistanci  in  drafting  or  re- 
vievring  proposed  state  enabling  legislation  aff|cting  telephone 
.  borrowers,  or  to  the  large  volume  of  requests  fqr  interpretation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  basic  act,  .  i 

\ 

In  those  circumstances,  the  request  for  incroa.sdj  of  funds  fur  legal 
services  in  connection  with  tho  rural  telephone  |Drogram  would  be 
needed  even  though  there  were  to  bo  little  incrcfisc'  in  the  1954  loaii 
authorization,  V/hcre  in  a,ddition,  hca'/over,  the  humber  of  loans  is 
expected  to  increase  to  such  a  considerable  exte^t^  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor-  will  be  faced  with  a  formidable  challeiige  in  keeping  pace 
xjith  the  RSil  production  line,  |  . 

<  ■ 

GP1.NGE  IN  Li.NGUAGE  .  •  | 

<.  J 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change,  in  tho  langua(|e  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  laaiguago_  under  sc  ored3  deleted  matter  cnc;|oscd  in  brackets)! 

■  ■  I 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  payment  of  fee s|  or  dues 
for  the  use  of  laxir  libraries  by  attorneys  in  the  field 
Service,  /^2, 356, 000/  .^p2, 5 00, 000,  together  with  s^ch  amounts 
from  other  appropriations  or  authorizations  as  ard  provided 
in  tho  schodulos  in  tho  budget  for  tho  current  fispal  year 
for  such  expenses  which  several  amounts  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  ^225,30^  0350^000  shall  be  transferred  to  and|madc  a  part 
of  this  appr opr ia tion5  -  -1 

i 

i 

The  proposed  change  in  language .  increases  the  aTiiount  whibh  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  appr opria.tion,  from  tho  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
the  ”Flood  Prevention”  appropriation^  the  noed-.ifor  idiidhi has  been  explained 
above  in  tho  justification  01  increases* 
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Current  Activities t  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  furnishes  all  of  the 
legal  services  required  in  connection  with  the  many  and  varied  programs 
and  activities  of  tiie  Department  in  every  State,  territory  and  posses¬ 
sion*  ^he  Secretary  and  other  administrative  officials  are  advised  on 
legal  problems  wliich  arise  in  connection  with  their  work.  Varied  legal 
issues  are  presented  in  practically  all  fields  of  law  including  con¬ 
tract,  tort,  corporation,  real  and  personal  property,  taxation,  insur¬ 
ance,  negotiable  instruments,  trust,  title,  bankruptcy,  administrative, 
bailment,  criminal,  evidence,  fraud,  sales,  statutory  construction, 
admiralty,  decedent »s  estate,  suretyship,  international,  water  rights, 
agency,  damages,  landlord  and  tenant,  trespass,  eminent  domain,  mining, 
patent,  constitutional,  interstate  commerce,  court  and  commission  pro¬ 
ceedings,  lease,  and  public  utility.  The  progress  and  effectiveness 
of  the  functions  of  the  Department  require  legal  competence  with  a 
broad  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Department  and  related  govern¬ 
mental  policies  and  prograins*  This  office  is  responsible  for  inter¬ 
preting  all  existing  legal  authorities  affecting  actions,  or  proposed 
actions  of  the  Department »s  agencies  and  the  application  of  such  inter¬ 
pretations  to  the  programs  and  operations  of  the  Department, 

Some  of  the  specific  activities  to  which  the  efforts  of  this  office 
are  directed  are: 

1,  Rendering  opinions  based  on  legal  consideration  of  the  De- 
partiiient* s  programs  and  proposals,  procedures,  instructions, 
statements  and  correspondence  having  legal  implication, 

2,  Approving  for'  legal  sufficiency  contracts,  leases  and  related 
legal  documents  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  facili¬ 
ties,  materials,  equipraent  and  services, 

3,  Procuring,  preparing  and  reviewing  abstracts  and  other  evidence 
of  title,  preparing  and  obtaining  the  execution  of  necessary 
curative  instruments  and  deeds  and  the  closing  of  transactions, 

4*  Preparing  or  reviewing  agreements  with  Foreign,  International, 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and  other  cooperators, 

5*  Prosecuting  patent  applications  and  appeals  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  interference  cases, 

6,  Handling  of  claims  by  and  against  the  Government  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  Departmental  agencies, 

7*  Drafting  and  revievdng  proposed  legislation, ' recommended 

amendments  to  existing  legislation  and  legislative  reports  i 
relating  to  Departmental  programs. 

Approving  for  legal  sufficiency  loans  and  borrov/er-lender 
transactions  which  might  affect  the  Government's  security 
interests;  this  includes  the  preparation  of  legal  instru- 
I'lents  required  in  loan  closing,  servicing  and  collection 


and  the  legal  review  of  contracting  and  operating  problems 
of  the  borro^/ers. 

,  .  Participating  in  rule  making  and  adjudicative  administra¬ 
tive  proceedings* 

10*  Preparing  and  revievdng  proposed  regulations* 

11*  Presenting  the  Department's  position  in  hearings  before 

• regulatoiy  bodies>.such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Tariff  Commission,  and  State  and 
local  regulatory  agencies* 

12*  Assisting. in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence 
before  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  matters  in  which 
this  Department  has  an  interest  relating  to  minerals* 

13*  Analyzing  reports  of  investigation’  to  deteriaine  xi^hcther  a 
basis  for  prosecution  exists* 

lii*  Ass’eirlbling  and  evaluating  evidence,  drafting  pleadings, 

,  motions,  briefs,  and  opinions,  and  assisting  in  actual 
trial  of  cases  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice* 

Examples  of  recent  developments!  Recent  developments  and  status  of  activi- 
ties  are  listed  below  by  mjor  functional  groups  to  facilitate  presen¬ 
tation  and  understanding  followed  by  a  table  reflecting  the  type  and 
volume  of  legal  work  performed  during  fiscal  year  1952* 

1*  Farm  Credit  Administration  programs;  In  addition  to  furnishing 
day-to-day  icgal  services  to  ihe  Governor,  the  four  Commissioners 
and  members  of  their  staffs  in  the  administration  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  twelve  district 
general  counsel,  the  folIox-;ing  subjects  received  special 
attention  during  fiscal  year  1952 j 

a*  fecial  problems  incident  to  the  mineral  disposal 
program  of  the . Federal  Ihrm  Mortgage  Corporation 
pursuant  to  Pub*  L*  7^0,  8lst  Congress* 

b*  Study  of  facts  and  law  preliminary  to  the  trial  of  * 
a  suit  brought  by  a  production  credit  association 
'  against  a  bonding  company  to  recover  under  the  uniform 
Blanket  Bankers’  Bond  employed  in  the  12  farm  credit’ 
districts* 

c,  .  Application  to  farm  credit  organizations  of  the  Fair 

Labor  Standards  Act,  regulations  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  credit  controls  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under 
,, Regulations  X  and  W,  and  Foreign  Assets  Control  Regula¬ 
tions* 

d.  Study  of  the  facts  and  lax^r  involved  in  tranvsactions 
of  an  employee  in  mineral  rights  reserved  by  the 


) 


■% 
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Federal  Farr.i  Mortgage  Corporation  preparatory  to 
poseible  civil  action  to  enforce  rights  of  the 
Corporation, 

e.  Study  of  tax  laws  applicable  to  production  credit 
associations  when  they  have  retircd.-all  Government 
capital, 

f.  Froblems  involved  in  the  sale  of  a  sugar  refinery  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  collection  of  loans  by  banks  for  coopera¬ 
tives, 

g.  Problems  relating  to  farmers'  cooperatives  including 
problems  arising  from  amendments  to  the  income  tax  lav;, 

h.  Preparation  of  digests  of  State  lai;s  relating  to  invest¬ 
ment  of  funds  in  farm  loan  bonds.  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank  debentures,  and  debentures  of  the  Central 
Banl:  for  Cooperatives* 

i.  Analysis  of  the  proposed  "Farm  Credit  Act. of  1952". 

j.  Reviev/ed  and  in  some  cases  drafted  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  various  phases  of  agricultural  credit,  sucl- 
as  a  proposed  amendiaent  of  the  statute  relating  to  the 
purposes  for  vniich  loans  ray  be  rade  by  Fodoral  land 
banlcs,  proposed  amendment  relating  to  salary'  limitations, 
and  proposal  for  certadn  tax  exenptions  for  nev;ly  formed 
cooperative  associations, 

2,  Farmers  Home  Administration  Programs:  In  fiscal  ;^ear  1952  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  transfer  agreements  with  the  State  rural  rehabili¬ 
tation  corporations  continued  to  be  a  major  item  of  legal  w;ork. 

This  involved  negotiations  for  the  return  of  the  assets  to  the 
corporation,  the  retransfer  to  the  Secretary'  under  nev;  agreements, 
and  the  preparation  or  approval  of  State  legislation  vjhcrc  the 
corporations  had  ceased  to  exist,  all  ap  required  by  Public  Lav; 
h99j  8lst  Con  ^ress,  A  ifnrked  increase  in  cases  referred  for 
collection  vjas  ezppericnced.  Other  examples  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  involving  legal  services  arc  as  folloi;s: 

a.  Formulation  of  a  plan  V7hereby  corporation  trust  funds 
'were  made  available  for  loans  under  the  insured  mort¬ 
gage  program  under  Title.  I  of  .the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act, 

b.  Final  liquidation  of  defense  relocation  corporations  as 
a  result  of  Comptroller’s  opinion  permitting  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  such  corporations  to  fhe  Government  to  bo 
charged  off  upon  conveyance  of  all  the  Corporation’s 

'  assets  to  the  Govern.iient, 

c.  Coraplicated  legal  problems  under  Public  Lav;  760,  Cist 
Congress,  2d  Sess,,  relating  to  the  disposition  of 


reserved  minerals 


d*  Special  problems  arising  out  of  applications  for  Farm 
Ovmership  and  Farm  Housing  loans  to  'Indians  whose  land 
is  held  in  trust  and  for  a  Water  Facilities  loan  to 
an  Indian  tribe# 

3#  Commodity  Credit^  Section  3,2  and  School  Lunch  Programsr  Legal  ser- 
vices  in  connection  with  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  involving  price  support,  supply  and  foreign  purchase,  ecc- 
port  (including  wheat  pursuant  to  the  International  V/heat  Agree¬ 
ment),  and  storage  facilities  programs  have  been  demanded  at  an 
Increasing  rate  including  such  items  as  the  following*  . 

.  Legal  services  were  furnished  during  fiscal  year  1952  in 

connection  viith  977,202  loans,  purcliase  agreements  entered 
into  covering  commodities  with  a  price  support  value  of 
$Il.8, 500,000  and  exchange  contracts  entered  into  calling 
for  delivery  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  pro¬ 
duced  abroad  with  a  value  of  over  |h0,000,000  in  exchange 
for  grain# 

b.  As  of  June  30,  1952  there  were  3>733  claims,  involving 
disputed  issues  of  law  and  fact,  by  or  against  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  consideration  by  this 
office  or  in  litigation  status#  During  fiscal  year  1952, 

681  new  cases  in  litigation,  some  of  which  contain  more 
than  one  claim,  were  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  —  IjllU  cases  involving  approxiiTiately  025,000,000 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  were  pending  as  of 
June  30,  1952# 

c«  jjbcamples  of  recent  litigation*  Illustrative  of  the  novel 
and  varied  legal  issues  presented  in  such  cases  as  those 
mentioned  above  are  as  follows* 

United  States  v#  Burrus  Mills,  Inc,  was  brought  to 
cTe'termine'  if  the  loss  resulting  from  flood  damage  , 
to  grain  in  certain  Kansas  City  warehouses  is  to 
be  prorated  among  all  of  thfe  receipt  holders  or 
whether  such  loss  shall  fall  upon  only  the  holders 
of  the  oldest  warehouse  receipts  on  the  basis  tliat. 
such  grain  was  ”out  of  condition”  within  the  msaning 
of  Kansas  statutes#  This  is  a  case  of  first  instance 
and  could  make  a  difference  of  approximately  $200,000 
in  the  amount  of  ultimate  loss  sustained  by  the  Canmo- 
dity  Credit  Corporation  through  such  flood  damage*  . 

United  States  v#  Guy  W#  Capps,  ^c#  this  is  an  action  as 
third-party  beneficiary,  for  ?^l5o,lt.68  daiijages  to  the 
potato  price  support  program,  against  an  importer  who 
sold  to  a  retail  food  store  chain  Canadian  seed  potatoes 
despite  a  provision  in  the  importer *s  purchase  contract 
xdth  Canadian  exporter  pursuant  to  U.  S#  -  Canada 
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Executive  Agreement,  xjliich  restricted  the  importer’s 
sales  of  such  potatoes  to  sale  for  seed  purposes  only. 
This  is  one  of  a  number  of  such  cases  and  is  the  test 
case  to  determine  xAiether  such  an  Executive  Agreement 
affords  effective  protection  to  a  domestic  agricultural 
price  support  program  against  imports  of  foreign  corimiodi- 
tics.  The  Govemiaent  was  successful  in  the  Federal 
district  court  on  issues  involving  the  application  of 
third-party  beneficiary  principle  and  the  validity  of 
such  Executive  Agreement,  The  Government,  however,  was 
unsuccessful  in  its  contentions  that  it  was  the  im¬ 
porter’s  contractual  duty  in  selling  such  potatoes  to 
affirmatively  restrict  them  for  use  for  seed  only  and 
that  estiriiated  program  losses  are  damges  directly  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  importer’s  broach  of  this,  duty.  The 
trial  court’s  judgment  is  being  appealed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit, 

Suits  by  toenty-six  rice  millers  Iiave  been  instituted 
in  the  Court  of  Claims,  During  the  period  from  September 
2h}  1946,  through  November  17,  194^^  various  millers 
delivered  rice  to  Cemmodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
contracts,  which  provided  that  the  selling  prices  should 
be  the  ceiling  prices  when  shipments  were  made.  Ceiling 
prices  on  rice  had  been  increased  on  September  24,  1946, 
and  were  again  increased  on  November  18,  1946,  The 
petitioners  assert  that  they  were  compelled  to  enter 
into  the  contracts  by  IJar  Food  Order  No,  10,  the  deliver¬ 
ies  duri'li.ig  the  period  constituted  h  *' taking",  and  "just 
compensation"  tjould  be  the  ceiling  prices  as  revised  on 
November  18,  1946,  so  that  they  arc  entitled  to  the 
difference  between  such  prices  and  the  amounts  paid 
under  the-  contracts,  on  the  basis  of  the  ceiling  prices 
established  on  September  24,  1946, 

Grain  Shortage  Cases,  In  tliis  category  are  grouped  all 
cases  involving  shortages  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
grain  stored  in  warehouses  which  were  due  to  conversion 
and  quantity  and  quality  deficiencies.  In  the  aggregate, 
tills  group  of  cases  is  the  most  important  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  litigation  now  being  handled.  As 
of  October  1,  1952,  over  85  such  cases  were  pending 
which  had  been  referred  by  this  office  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  In  43  of  these  cases  civil  or  criminal 
action  had  been  instituted,  ■  < 

It  is  anticipated  that  additional  cases  of  this  nature 
will  be  referred  by  Cemraodity  Credit  Corporation  to  this 
office  for  legal  handling  in  the  near  future.  Many  of 
these  cases  involve  complicated  and  lengttiy  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy  and  receivership  as  well  as  criminal 
action  against  the  warehousemen  found  to  have  xd.lfullj'' 
converted  grain.  The  multiplicity  of  interested  persons 
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T';ith  conflicting  interests  will  necessitate,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  the  bringing  of  several  actions  in  different 
jurisdictions  involving  a  large  number  of  parties* 

Numerous  legal  issues  have  been  presented  in  these 
matters,  including,  among  others,  questions  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  warehouseman  and  the  proper  measure  of 
damages,  the  responsibility  of  the  surety  and  insurance 
ccnipanies  in  such  circumstances,  the  ansv/erability  of 
innocent  purchasers  for  the  grain  converted,  the  pro¬ 
ration  with  other  depositors  of  any  grain  remaining  on 
hand,  and  the  right  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
priority  in  the  general  assets  of  the  warehousemen  in 
the  event  of  insolvency* 

d.  Examples  of  recent  appellate  litigation;  Thi-S  office  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  briefs 
and  submitting  oral  argument  in  litigation  in  the  appel¬ 
late  courts  in  connection  wdth  Cemmodity  Credit  programs 
in  such  cases  as  the  folloxi^ing  examples* 

In  Field  Packing  Company  v*  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Department  xras  successful  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  contending  that  the 
statute  of  limitation  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  Charter  Act  is  prospective  only  and  not  retro¬ 
active*  In  .this  case  the  Department  recaptured  money 
that  had  been  paid  to  the  Field  Packing  Ccanpany  during 
periods  in  which  the  conpany  was  in  violation  of  the  set 
.  aside  order  for  Cheddar  cheese*  The  identical  question, 
decided  in  the  Field  Packing  case,  as  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  statute  of  liraitation  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Giarter  Act  is  nox-;  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ifrst  Circuit  in  the  case  of  United 
States ■ V.  Lindsay,  ct  al, 

•  < 

In  St*  Paul  Merexir:/'  Indemnit;^''  Company  v.  United  States, 
in  the  U*  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the.  Tenth  Circuit, 
the  issues  relate  to  the  alleged  liability  of  a  surety 
on  a  public  X'jarehouseraants  bond  with  respect  to  wheat 
oxmed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  x-;hich  was 
damaged  in  storage  and  part  of  it  converted,  Nxxmerous 
issues  are  presented  as  to  whether  the  surety  is 
liable,  and  if  so  xjhether  the  surety  is  also  liable 
'  for  interest  on  the  principal  amount, 

4*  Production  and  Adjustment*  Legal  services  rendered  in  connection 
xjith  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  sugar  quota  and  pay¬ 
ment  program,  a  gricultural  conservation  program^  naval  stores 
conservation  program.  International  Wheat  Agreement,  renegotiation 
of  trade  agreements,  application  of  tiie  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  the  departmental  programs  involved  such 
items  as  the  foll6xd.ng  exairples. 

a.  Legal  services  in  connection  xdLth  farm  marketing  quota  and 
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,  acreage  allotments  in  ofiect  with  respect  to  the  19^2  crop 
dj:  peanuts  and  5*  kiiids  of  tobacco* 

b#  Legal  aspects  of  the  development  of  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  19^2  tobacco,  cigar-filler  tobaco  (type 
ill),  and  Maryland  type  tobacco  —  quotas  were  however, 
disapproved  in  producer  referenda. 

c»  Litigation  in  connection  with  a  large  n'Jiabbr  of  cotton 
marketing  quota  cases  referred  to  this  office  resulting 
from  efforts  of  administrative  officials  to  dispose  of 
all  remaining  cases  under  the  1950  cotton  marketing 
quota  program  and  cases  involving  violatiorf  of  the  peanut 
mrketing  quota  program* 

d»  a'.n  increase  in  the  drafting  of  regulations  and  contracts 
and  handling  of  claims  for  indciiuiities  unde'r  an  expanded 
crop  insurance  program*  The  nuniber  of  county  insurance 
programs  offered  increased  from  801  in  1951  lo  662  in 
1952  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  policy 
holders*  '  . 

e.  Legal  services  in  connection  with  the  colle'ction  of 
delinquent  crop  insurance  premiums.' 

f*  Drafting  several  proposed  amendments  to  the  ;.gricultural 
Idjustment  let  of  1936,  as  amended,  and  the'  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  lllotment  Act,  as  ar.iended, 

g.  .Recent  appellate  litigation?  iliis  office  is  cliarged  x;ith 
the  responsibilit;^''  of  preparing  the  briefs  and  subraitting 
oral  argument  in  litigation  in  the  appellate  courts  in 
connection  with  production  and  adjustment  phograms  in 
such  cases  as  the  following  exaiiples 

In  Lee  v.  Roseberry,  et  al.,  in  the  tf.  S*  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  the  issues  relate  to 
the  validity  of  certain  tobacco  acreage  a,llotments 
under  the  Agricultural  *.djustment  Act  of  1936,  ^uld 
also  whether  the  minimum  acreage  allotment  provisions 
in  that  statute  relative  to  Burley  tobacco  are  con¬ 
stitutional,  The  various  issues  in  the  case  are  of 
wide  concern  in  the  administration  of  the* Burley 
tobacco  mo-rketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  under 
the  statute. 

5«  Forestry  and  Lands  Programs;  Legal  work  performed  in  connection 
vjith  the  adinini  strati  on  of  the  national  forestsj  Forest  Service 
cooperative  programs;  land  acquisition  programs;  the  subir^^rginal 
land  programs;  flood  prevention  surveys  and  reports  and  works 
of  improvement;  the  planning  and  budgeting  of  flood  prevention 
programs;  the  program  for  emergency  restoration  of  channel 
capacity  in  tributary  stream  channels  and  waterv/ays;  the  supple¬ 
mental  report  on  the  liissouri  River  Basin  Agricultural  program; 
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comprehensive  improvement  prorrams  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  area,  the  i-rkansas-lJliite-Red  River  Basins,  and.  the 
NeXT  England-NcxT  York  area^  legislative  proposals  for  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  rocorai.iendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Water  Resources  Policy 'Commission^  XTater  * 
conservation  and  utilization  projects;  aaid  the  soil  conservation 
districts  program  involved  such  developments  and  activities  as  the 
folloxTing  exairplesi 

a#  An  increased  volume  of  legal  work  in  connection  xd-th  t'he 
application  of  the  mining  laxjs  to  national  forest  la.nds 
xTithdravTn  from  the  public  domain*  •  ’ 

b»  Legal  assistaaico  in  the  revision  of  the  timber  sale  contract 
form  used  by  the  Forest  Service*  Ttiis  represents  the  first 
complete  revision  undertaken  in  many  years. 

c*  Legal  assistance  in  making  final  axTard  of  a  contract  of 
sale  of  timber  in  the  Tongass. National  Forest,  ^ilaska, 
to  the  Ketcliikan  Pulp  Company  involving  approximately 
1,500,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  to  be  cut  within 
50  years* 

d.  Drafting  or  .  re vlexT  of  proposed  legislation  and  legislative 
reports  covering  forest,  ra.nge,  and  xTatorshed  research 
programs . 

e*  Legal  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  grazing  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  the  Aot 
of  June  b,  1857  (30  Stat.  35?  U.S.C.  55l)  and  Sections 
12  and  l8  of  the  Granger-Thye  Act  of  April  211.,  1950  (6Ii; 

Stat,.  85,  87;  l6  U.S.C.  580h,  k). 

f.  Legal  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  several  similar  suits, 
one  of  xThich  involved  an  action  to  enjoin  defendants  from 
operating  aircraft  over  a  wilderness  area  in  a  mxtional 
forest  in  violation  of  an  Executive  Order  wl'iich  established 
an  airspace  reservation  over  the  area. 

6.  General  Legal  Services  Divisiont  Furnishing  legal  advice  and 

assistance  in  connection  XTith  general  departmental  administration 
included  such  recent  developxients  as  folloxTs: 

a*  Questions  requiring  legal  research  and  interpretation 
were  presented  because  of  administrative  concern  x-.dth 
certain  aspects  of  the  numerous  authorities  under  xjhich 
the  Department  operates  including  the  following:  (1)  the 
application  of  the  .tct  of  October  2b,  1951  wixLch  increas.ed 
the  basic  rates  of  compensation;  (2)  termination  of  World 
War  II  brought  about  by  the  'Iroaty  with  Japan  required 
a  study  of  legislation  affecting  the  Department  x/ith 
provisions  contingent  in  some  way  upon  this  event;  and 
(3)  the  standard  contract  clause  and  questions  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  four-year  limtation  on  contracts 


as  they  relate  to  the  Departraont *s  activities  under 
the  Research  and  ihrkctinr;  Act,^ 

b.  Legal  work  occasioned  bj  nea/  legislatiorx,  including  the 
appropriation  07  Congress  of  funds  necessary  to  proceed 
•i^ith  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  laboratory  presented  new 
problems  in  connection  xjith  the  public  hearings  hold  to 
determine  the  laboratory  loca.tion  and  in  connection  with 
contracting  for  tho  new  laboratory  buildings*  The  "Smolccy 
Bear”  law  requires  prepara.tion  of  coi.iriicrcial  licenses 

and  the  enf orcoinent  of  the  rL;strictions  on  the  use  of 
the  symbol  ’’Smolcy  Bear^'in  forest  fire  prevention  work, 

c.  Recent  Litigation;  A  major  activity  of  the  Division  dur¬ 

ing  the  past  y'-ear  wa.s  a  complete  resurvey’"  oX  all  crirainal 
matters  of  the  Department  involving  personnel  for  tho 
throe-year  period  prior  to  March  1952 •  *.11  such  cases  had 

to  be  ree::amined  whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  prior 
disposition.  Many  new  cases  w^ro  referred  by  bureaus  for 
analysis  and  numerous  coiifcronccs  and  consultations  wure 
Iia.d,  with  the  Justice  DepartriTont,  Assistance  was  given 

,  to  the.  Departiunt  of  Justice  in  presentation  to  grand 
juries  and  preparation  foi-  trial  of  several  important 
cases  in  Tivlch  indictments  were  retuj’iiod  or  subsequent 
convictions  or  pleas  of  guilty  were  obtained. 

Litigation  under  the  Tort  Glairas  law.  required  considerable 
attention.  In  one  important  caso^  Thompson  v.  United 
States,  U.S.D.C,,  E,D*  of  Mas;iington,'  Civil  Action  lie, 

56hj  Hay  1952,  the  Government  was  hold  responsible  for 
damage  allegedly  due  to  aerial  spraying  operations  in 
combating  forest  insects.  If  this  decision  remains  con¬ 
trolling  it  wall  have  an  important  impact  on  the  conduct 
of  various  aerial  spraying  activities,  since  fundamental 
changes  may  be  required  in  tlio  work  because  of  tho  poten¬ 
tial  lia.bility'-  for  damage. 

Marketing  and  Regulatory  Laws:  There  was  a  r.iarkod  increase  in  the 
legal  work  performed  during  tho  fiscal  yauar  1952  in  connection  ilth 
the  :;r.ny''  regulatory  laws  administered  by  the  Department  which  has 
continued  tlu-ough  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1953>  indi¬ 
cated  by^  tho  following  examples* 

a.  During  fiscal  year  1952,  52  hearings  on  new  programs  and 
amendments  to  existing  rrirarketing  agreements.,  and  order  pro- 
graiiTs  wore  hold,  representing  an  increase  of  approxiriiately’' 

13  percent  over  the  nuiber  of  such  lie o.ring s' during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Six  new  orders  were  made  effective, 

1;  terroinated,  <a.nd  2  consolidated,  resulting  in  75  active 
programs  (It5  illk  and  2?  in  tho  fruit,  vegetable,  nuts, 
tobacco  and  hog  cholera-serum  and  virus  field)  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
\<!qxg  6  new  orders  ^.waiting  final  action.  Court  actions 
involving  these  programs  numbered  79^  s-ii  increase  of  over 
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llj.  porcGnt-,  Grade,  size  and  other  reguls.tions  increased 
from  321  to  373*  Tlie  number  of  orders,  rules,  opinions,  ^ 

memoranda,  pleadings,  briefs,  letters  and  other  docuraents 
increased  from  iij269  to  5>39i* 

b*  During  fiscal  year  1952,  the  license  fees  under  the 
Perisliablc  Agricultural  Coriimoditics  .ict  were  increased 
and  placed  in  a  revolving  fund  to  defray  administrative 
expenses  ’other  than  legal  expenses#  This  action  made 
available  increased  founds  for  investigations  and  processing 
of  actions  under  the  Act  which  has  resulted  in  increased 

-  legal  work,  in  connection  xjith  disciplina.ry  proceedings 
and  other  adrainistrative  proceedings  under  the  program* 

22h  cases  \<fCTe  instituted  under  .this  Act  'during  the  .fiscal 
year  1952  as  compared  with  170  during  the  previous  year# 

There  was  an  increase  iia  the  number  of  cases  pending  at 
the  end  of  the  year  from  132  in  1951  to  155  in  1952* 

c*  Administrative  Proceedings  under  the  Bankers  and  Stockyards 
Act  participated  in  by  the  office  increased  substantially, 

59  hearings  being  Aeld  representing  an  increase  of  25Q^ 
over  the  number  of  hearings  during  fiscal  year  1951*  At 
tin  sa.me  time,  65  cases  vjcrc  a.nalyzed  and  transnit  ted  for 
criminal  prosecution  repres^jiiting  an  increase  of  75  per¬ 
cent  in  the  number  of  such  cases* 

d*  Ptecent  trends  in  this  field  of  legal  work  are  illustrated  / 

by  the  folloving;  ^ 

There  is'  presently  pending  an  administrative  pro¬ 
ceeding  involving  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of 
the  complicated  marketing  problem  of  the  Hew  York, 

New  Jersey  milk  marketing  area  v^hich  to  date  has 
involved  over  txjo  months  of  hearings  xd.bh  thousands 
of  pages  of  records  to  be  analyzed*  During  the 
latter  part  of  fiscal -year  1952,  two  cases  x/cre 
instituted  challenging  the  validity  of  major  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Nex;  York  ;milk  order*  The  office  is  - 
at  present  engaged  in  the  coiiprehcnsive  factual  and 
legal  preparation  required  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  issues  involved,  not  only  as  they  relate  to 
the  Nex-7  York  market  but  to  this  general  field  of 
government  regulation* 

During  fiscal  year  1952,  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1953^  milk  ma-rketing  orders  x^ere  made  effective  in 
nuracrous  nex;  and  distant  areas  resulting  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  tlic  travel  required  of  attorneys  in 
handling  administrative  proceedings  and  litigations 
arising  under  such  prograrixs*  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  programs  has  created  problems  of 
inter-market  relationships  rosxilting  in  more  frequent 
administrative  proceedings  and  amendxTicnts.  The  com-  ^ 

plction  of  an  extended  investiga'bion  a.nd  survey  re- 
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lating  to  cooperative  pa;y’ncnts  under  the  Xerk 
milk  order  has  resulted  in  15  administrative  proceed- 
in^s  regarding  suspension  of  such  payments. 

The  spread  of  vesicular  exantheiaa  throughout  the 
.  United  States,  formerly  having  been  substantially 
confined  tu  the  State  of  California,  has  resulted 
in  the  imposition  of  quarantines  in  various  areas 
■  throughout  the  country  to  protect  the  svri.nc  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  Thso  original  quarantines 
•  and  the  frequent  amendments  thereto  have  resulted 
in- a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  legal 
work  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fisca.1  year 
V  1952  and  the  first -quarter  of  fiscal  1953* 

The  increase  in  the  voluntary  and  mandatory  use 
of  official  standards  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country*  lias  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  promul¬ 
gating  standards  for  new  comiaoditics  and  more 
frequent  amendraents  to  existing  standards,  xri.th 
resultant  increases  in  the  legal  work  required. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  availability  of 
inspection  service  in  the  conduct  of  business,  and 
the  importance  of  grade  certification  in  price 
dctoriaination  has  resulted  in  am  increase  in  the 
administrative  proceedings  in  matters  of  denial 
of  inspection  service, 

e.  Recent  appellate  litigation}  This  office  is  charged  ■'oith  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  the  briefs  and  submitting  oral 
argument  in  litigation  in  the  appellate  courts  in  connection 
with  marketing  and  regulatory  laws  in  such  cases  as  the 
folloT/Ting  examples: 

In  Brannan  v.  Stark  oral  argument  was  presented  before 
the  Supremo  Court'  involving  the  validity  of  the  co¬ 
operative  payment  provisions  in  the  Boston  milk  order, 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937*  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  U,  S,  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  lOl  F,  2d 
871. 

lii  Weldon  v.  Interstate  Comerco  Commission,  this 
office  filed  a'  brief  amicus  curiae  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  "raw  shelled  peanut”  is  an  agricultural 
coi-modity  as  distinguished  from  a  manufactured  prcxluct. 

This  issue,  however,  was  later  abandoned  by  the  appel¬ 
lant  and  the  case  was  affirmed  without  opinion  by  the 
U,  S,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit, 

In  Moore  v,  Brannan-,  involving  false  reports  and  an 
attempt  to  manipulate  the  market  price'  of  lard  in 
violation  of  the  Comr.iodity  Exchange  Act,  and  also  the 
failure  to  file  reports  under  the  Act,  the  U,  S,  Court 


of ‘Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  affirmed  the 
findings  of  fact  and  ruling  of  the  Judicial  Officer 
arid  certiorari  was  denied  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court*  The  case  involved  iraportant  questions  of 
statutory  interpretation,  an  issue  under  the  due  pro¬ 
cess  clause  of  the  Fifth  rliaendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  also 'the  scope  of  Judicial  review  under  the  Commo¬ 
dity  Exchange  Act*  Under  the  ruling  by  the  Judicial 
Officer  the  respondent  ts  trading  privileges  'on  contract 
markets  wore  ouspondod  for  a  period  of  90  days* 

In  the  case  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  V*  United  States  of  iimerica  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,*  ct  al*,  No*  '36,  in  the"" Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  October  Term,  1952,  issues 
of  far-reaching  character  are  involved  relative  to  the 
sliipaent  of  agricultural  coirmodities  by  motor  truck* 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  responsibility 
to  intervene,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  Interstate  Comerce  Commission  relative 
to  the  regiilation  of  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  under  §  201  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S*C*  |  1291)  in 
ai"^  such  case  ’’the  Secretary  shall  ha.ve  the  rights  of 
a  party  before  the  Commission  and  the  rights  of  a  party 
to  invoke  and  pursue  original  and  appellate  judicial 
proceedings  involving .. the  Commissionts  determination.” 
The  Comr.iission*  s  rules  in  this  case  restrict  the  right 
of  motor  truck  carriers  to  acquire  additional  vehicles 
by  trip-lease,  a  normal  and  widespread  practice  in 
the  industry*  The  prevailing  practice  is  for  agricul¬ 
tural  haulers  to  trip-lease  their  motor  trucks  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  trucks  making  the  return 
trips  enpty*  The  Commission's  restrictions  against 
trip-leasing  will  adversely  affect  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  appealed  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  The 
Attorney  General  is  representing  the  Interstate  Comraerce 
Commission,  and  this  Office  has  the  responsibility  of 
presenting  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture, 

^  Great  Western  Food  Distributors,  et  al»  v,  Brannan, 
in  the'  U#  .S»  Couri  oi*’ Appeals  'i'or 'the  Seventh  Circuit, 
the  issues  relr.te  to  an  alleged  corner  of  the  egg 
futures  market  in  violation  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  and  also  to  an  alleged  unlawful  manipulation  of 
the  price  of  egg  futures  contracts  on  the  Chicago 
Mcrxjantile  Exchange*  The  numerous  issues  are  of 
vriLde  importance  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act* 

In  Brannan  v*  Kass,  No,  300,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Sta.tes,  October  Term,  1952,  the  issues  on 
this  petition  for  certiorari  relate  to  the  validity  of 
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certain  provisions  in  the  Now  York  milk  oi-der  under 
the  Agricultural  liarketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937* 

The  question  of  authority  to  require  certain  exactions 
on  non-pool  milk  is  a  question  of  wide  applicability 
to  the  various  milk  orders  truroughout  the  country* 

8,  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  irograms:  L^gal  services 
perforriBd  in  connection  with  the  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephone  programs  relating  generally  to  loans  and  security 
therefor  and  construction  and  operation  of  borrowers*  systems 
ha.ve  increased  and  become  more  complex*  These  services  involved 
such  items  as  the  follovring  examples  of  recent  developments  and 
litigation: 

a*  The  demand  for  rural  telephone  loans  is  continuing 
and  has  attained  such  volume  that  it  has  become 
:  ..  necessary  to  postpone  many  legal  services  v/hich  are 

required  prior  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
borrowers’  systems*  In  attenpting  to  keep  pace  with 
the  REA  in  respect  of  the  new  loans,  the  concentration 
on  the  preparation  of  these  documents  has  left  a  larg'e 
number  of  legal  details  ifnich  mus.t  be  completed  prior 
to  the  advance  of  the  funds  to  the  borrowers.  The  pre¬ 
paration  and  execution  of  the  nuraerous  loan  and  security 
documents  is  merely  the  first  step  in  the  legal  commitment 
of  loan  funds.  Individual  approval  in  respect  of  each 
loan  by  louDlic  service  comiaissions,  involving  one  or  more 
of  the  followingt  the  granting  of  certificates  of  con¬ 
venience  and.,  necessity,  approval  of  the  issuance  of 
securities  and  obligations,  rates,  service,  etc,  is 
necessary  in  most  jurisdictions.  Requests  for  legal 
assistance  in  connection  vrith  the  comraission  proceedings 
liavo  been  fulfilled  only  in  isolated  cases  of  the  utmost 
urgency#  Perfection  of  the  borrowers’  corporate  organi¬ 
zations,  clea.rancc  of  title  defects,  and  the  obtaining 
of  proper  franchises  and  rights-of-way,  which  are  normally 
prerequisite  to  the  advance  of  loan  funds  to  the  borrowers, 
also  have  been  delayed, 

b#  Numerous  regulatory  coimaission  proceedings  and  intricate 
acquisitions  were  involved  in  many  of  the  loans*  Though 
the  dollar  value  of  new  rural  electrification  loans  in 
fiscal  year  19^9  wns  loss  than  tho  proceding  year,  there 
was  increased  legal  activity  in  respect  of  loans  and  loan 
proposals  involving  complex  problems,  particularly  those 
relating  toj  (a)  generation  and  transmission  loans,  (b) 
involving  pooling  arrangements  with  other  a^'cncies,  and 
(c)  encountered  in  extending  electric  service  into  the 
tliinnor  and  pocketed  areas.  Moreover,  the  legal  xrork 
relating  to  loan  servicing  work  continued  its  increase 
as  the  cumulative  total  of  loans  since  the  inception  of 
the  program  increased  during  fisca.!  year  1952  to  more 
than  2*5  billion  dollars.  The  construction  X'jork  in  progress 
continued  at  a  high  level  x;ith  the  additional  important 
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vrorkload  inposed  on  this  office  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  various  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  with  respect  to  credit,  price 
and  roatcrials  controls.  The  current  price  and  materials 
situation  also  increased  the  legal  worldLoad  sharply  with 
respect  to  the  drafting  of  special  contractual  provisions 
relating  tp  price  escalation,  deliveries,  and  compliance 
with  applicable  regulations  and  controls,  and  with  respect 
to  negotiations  with  suppliers. 

c.  Recent  Ij-tigationg  In  the  protection  of  the  Government’s 
security  interests  and  the  furtherance  of  the  objectives 
of  both  the  rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone 
programs,  assistance  was  rendered  to  borrov/ers  in  litiga¬ 
tion  both  in  courts  and  before  regulatory  bodies  in  a  vride 
variety  of  matters#  Worthy  of  special  note,  because  of  their 
complexity,  program  importance  and  the  extent  of  their 
demands  upon  personnel,  the  fo]J. owing  examples  of  coiart 
and  public  service  conjaission  cases  affecting  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  interests  in  the  rural  electrification  program 
played  a  significant  part  in  the  work  of  the  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  year 'I, 

Still  pending  in  the  U#  S»  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  suit  filed  by  ten  Mid¬ 
western  power  companies  to  enjoin  furtlricr  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  'Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of 
RK'.,  and  other  Governri'icnt  officers,  in  connection  with 
loans  aggregating  about  ^^0,000,000,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  electric  generation  and  transmission  facilities 
involved  in  lease  and  pov;er  interchange  agreements 
between  REA  borrowers  and  Southwest  Poircr  Administration# 
Basic  questions  as  to  the  scope  of  the  lending  pox^jer 
under  the  Rural  Electrification,  Act  are  involved  in 
this  litigation.  Motions  for  summary  judgment,  preliminary 
.injunction,  delineation  of  issues  for  a  liiaited  separate 
tri£LL,  depositions  and  motions  for  production  of  docu¬ 
ments,  pretrial  .conferences,  were  among  the  developments 
in  this  litigation  during  fiscal  year  1952#  Separate 
trial  of  the  issues  is  now  in  progress# 

An  application  of  East  Kentucky  Power  Cooperative  f  or 
.  certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  authorizing 
the  borrovjing  by  the  cooperative  of  :|^12,265,000  from 
RK'V  and  the  construction  of  a  generating  plant  and 
transmission  lines,  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
Koniiucky  Public  Service  Commission  and  affirmed  by  the 
Kentucky  Circuit  Court,  will  again  be  before  the 
commission  as  a  result  of  a  decision  by  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals#  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  and  the  lower  court  with 
respect  to  the  generating  plant,  but  remanded  the  case 
to  the  Coraraission  for  additional  findings  on  the  question 
of  whether  each  transmission  line  proposed  to  be  con- 


structGci  by  the  cooperative  would  duplicate  existing 
transinission  facilities. 


The  Supreine  Court  of  Arkansas,  affiming  the  decision 
of  a  lower  court,  hold  that  a  rural  electric  cooperative 
could  not  continue  to  serve  its  menbers  in  an  area 
recently  annezced  by  a  city,  the  population  of  which 
TO-s  in  excess  of  2,500  persons. 

Ttjo  ,irkansas  public  utility  companies  obtained  frora 
The  Arkansas  Public  Service  Coimaission  a  cease 
and  desist  order  against  the  construction  by  N.  W. 
Electric  Power  Cooperative,  Inc«,  an  RUl  borrower,  of 
the  Arkansas  part  of  its  transinission  line  extending 
from  Bull  Shoals  Dam  in  ..rkansas  to  its  proposed  steam 
generating  plant  in  Tlissouri,  without  first  obtaining 
from  the  Arkansas  Commission  a  certificate  of  conven¬ 
ience  and  necessity.  The  cooperative  obtained  a  temp- 
orary  injunction  against  the  Comi'iission  from  the  Federal 
District  Court  on  the  ground  tliat  such  Commission  action 
vias  an  miconstitutional  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  Thereafter,  the  Commission  dismissed  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  public  utility  companies. 


/J.SO  in  Arkansas,  a  circuit  court  enjoined  A.rkansas 
ETectric  Cooperative  Corporation  from” taking  any  steps 
in  furtherance  of  its  plan  to  construct  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  pursuant  to  an  REA  loan  in  the 
amount  of  ^10# 550^000#  The  Arkansas  Public  Service 
Commission  had  previously  granted  a  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity  to  the  cooperative  covering 
the  proposed  construction.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arloinsas  the  injunction  was  modified  to  prohibit 
only  the  construction  or  letting  of  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  system.  The  circuit  court 
then  vacated  the  Comission^s  order  granting  the  certi¬ 
ficate,  and  an  appeal  on  the  merits  is  now  ponding  before 
the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court, 


The  Supreme  Court  of  I-Iissouri,  in  a  decision  reversing 
the  Springfield  Court  of  Appeals,  held  that  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  of  Rolla,  Missouri,  was  not  authorized 
to  execute  a  wholesale  pox^cr  contract  xiiith  Sho-Mc 
Power  Corporation,  an  RKi  borrower.  It  therefore  held 
the  contract  under  xdiich  Slio-I-ie  had  been  serving  the 
city  invalid, 

Tlie  Mow  York  Court  of  Appeals,  reversing  the  decision  of 
an  intermediate  appellate  court,  upheld  the  right  of 
Delax^are  County  Electric  Cooperative,  an  REA  borrower, 
to  have  its  condemnation  claim,  in  an  amount  in  excess 
of  one  million  dollars,  heard  and  determined  by  commis¬ 
sioners  of  appraisal. 
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STATEt^ENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
;  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30, 
1952,  were  actually  received  or  programmed  for  1953 
or  195l4»  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed 
on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies 
and  for  tneir  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  esti¬ 
mate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most 
cases . )  . 


Item 

;  Estimated 

Obligations, : obligations, 

1952  :  1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

195U 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  Agri- 
culture  (Office  of  the 

Solicitor): 

For  legal  services  incident  to 
research  and  marketing 

i^]^,932 

0 

0 

0 

$5,000 

Disaster  loans,  etc.,  revolvi.ng 
fund.  Department'  of  Agriculture 

(office  of  the  Solicitor): 

‘For  legal  services  in  connection 
with  disaster  loans,  fur  loans, 
and  the  liquidation  of  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  assets  ............ 

15,915 

16,300 

16,300 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Office  j 

of  the  Solicitor,  Advance  from  j 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  ; 

For  legal  services  to  assist  in  : 
the  program  for  the  control  of  : 
foot-and-mouth  disease  conducted: 
cooperatively  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  • 

Mexico  as  may  be  mutually  : 

agreed  upon  . . : 


! 


13.516 


3,000 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense 

Production  Activities,  Agri¬ 

culture  (office  of  the 
Solicitor ) t 

For  legal  services  in  connection 
with  defense  production 
activities  . . ...., . . 


1|0,926 


35,000 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations , 
1952 

Es  timated 

obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 
From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources  . . . . . . 

lh,190 

1,400 

1,400 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT¬ 
MENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . . 

89,479 

60,700 

22,700 
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OFPICS  OF  FOREIGj>f  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  serves  the  interests  of 
United  States  farmers  by  collecting  facts  and  reporting  conditions  in 
foreign  countries  which  affect  the  markets  for  American  farm  products. 
Through  agricultural  attaches  serving  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  e:ctent  through  a  limited  number  of  its 
own  commodity  specialists  assigned  abroad,  the  Office  undertakes  to 
maintain  constant  contact  v/ith  foreign  crop  and  livestock  production, 
and  viith  market  demand  situations  in  all  countries  of  the  world  where 
these  conditions  have  an  important  bearing  on  U,S,  markets.  Information 
so  gathered  is  analyzed,  interpreted,  and  distributed  to  United  States 
agricultural  producers  and  to  individuals  and  firms  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  foreign  trade.  It  is  used  also  as  background  for  those  persons 
taking  part  in  the  planning  of  foreign  programs  in  the  agricultizral 
field,  such  as  technical  assistance  programs,  and  various  aspects  of  the 
defense  program.  It  is  likewise  supplied  to  the  Congp^ess  for  use  in  the 
formulation  of  United  States  agricultiiral  policy  and  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Er.ecutive  Branch  for  use  in  the  administration  of  programs  related 
in  any  way  to  agricult-ure. 

The  Office  represents  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  neg-otiation 
and  implementation  of  tr8.de  agreements  and  international  commodity  agree¬ 
ments,  and  on  inter-agency  end  interdepartmental  comraittees  concerned  v/ith 
the  foreign  policies  and  programs  of  the  United  States  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  financial  matters.  Similarly  this  Office  advises  the  Secretary 
on  questions  involving  foreign  trade  policy,  such  as  export  subsidies, 
import  and  export  restrictions,  tariffs  and  customs  regilations. 

The  Office  also  participates  in  the  adjnini  strati  on  of  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  (Point  IV)  v/ith  funds  provided 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19516  This  v/ork  involves  (l)  the 
direction  of  training  programs  for  foreign  agricultural  leaders,  and 
(2)  the  provision  of  scientific  and  technical  services  to  coooerating 
countries  to  aid  in  management  of  agricultural  sta.tions,  improve  public 
service  in  agriculture,  and  conduct  research  projects. 

On  November  30,  1952,  employment  totaled  563,  of  which  245  v/ere  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  Of  the  total  employment,  121  v/ere  charge¬ 
able  to  the  appropria,tion  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  and  ^l42  to  alloca¬ 
tions  from  other  agencies  and  accovints. 


Aporooriated 


Budget 

Estimate 


1254 


Appropriated  fmids 


$613,124 


/  .$685,000 


^4'7‘5,o®-o 


(p 


'<0 


^laries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . .  $615,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  4ll  .  ^  -1,876 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953,  and  base  for  195^  . . .  '6*13 , 12^ 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^ . * . 

Increase  . . . . . . . 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  195^ 

For  checking  the  performance  of  foreign  countries  on  agreements 
regarding  imports  of  United  States  agricultural  products,  and 
for  instituting  action  to  obtain  compliance,  where  necessary, 
including  preparation  for. and  participation  in  annual  consul¬ 
tations  on  import  restrictions  and  discriminations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .  +59,876 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

( estimated^ 

Increase 

“‘^'19*54^' 

jSe-^ised 

(estimated) 

1.  International  agricultural 

trade  . 

2.  Foreign  production  and  con¬ 

sumption  of  agricultural 
products  . . 

Unobligated  bp.lrnce . 

Total  available  or  esti¬ 
mate  . . . 

$334,^+06 

262,747 

__17^8J+2 

615,000 

$343,244 

269,880 

613,124 

+$59,876(1) 

+59-»876 

$403,120 

269,880 

673,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section 
4ll  . 

_  +1,876 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . 

_^jSl5^^000^ 

^  6p5^,  000 

INCREASE 


(1)  An  increase  of  $59,876  under  the  project  "International^  ^ric^ltu^^ 
'^rade'^for  checking  *t he  performance  of  f onei^i^^countVies^P^thpir 
a'^e emfin^ s""^ gaFd ing**^*imp orts  a-S^ t s^^ 

^nH*  Toi^Tnstituting  action  to  obtain  6omplia^ce^,_^j^h^re^  pPc^sar^ 


on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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(Revised) 


Need  for  Increase;  The  United  States  has  recii^rocal  trade  agreements  with 
"  most  of  the  foreign  countries  that  buj'"  its  agricultural  products.  Such 
agreements,  are  ci,irrently  in  effect  with  45  foreign  countries --13  bilater¬ 
ally  and  32  under  the  GATT.  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade),  In 
these  agreements,  the  United  States  reduces  certain  of  its  import  duties 
on  industrial  and  agricultural  products  in  return  for  reductions  in  duties 
and  trade  restrictions  of  foreign  countries. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  checks  on  performance  under  these  agree¬ 
ments  and  on  their  impact  on  markets  for  U.  S,  agricultural  products. 

Beginning  in  1953  and  extending  through  195^ ^  the  GATT  consultations  call 
for  intensified  activity  in  this  field.  The  increasing  number  of  countries 
involved  in  trade  agreements  has  enlarged  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  which  has  been  designated  as  the  agency  of 
the  Dex)artment  of  Agriculture  to  follow  tariff,  trade  agreement  legislation, 
and  other . governmental  policies  of  foreign  countries  to  see  that  they  do 
not  discriminate  against  iraports  of  U,  S.  agricultural  products,  khen 
noncorapliance  by  a  foreign  country  is  found  or  suspected,  efforts  are 
directed  toward  the  establishment  of  appropriate  compensatory  action  by 
the  United  States  or  correction  of  the  noncompliance  situation.  The  Office 
must  prepare  a  detailed  analysis  and  assemble  proof  of  noncompliance 
for  all  agricultural  items.  To  determine  whether  a  foreign  country  is  doing 
its  best  to  correct  exchange  difficulties,  as  the,  agreements  require,  complex 
economic  and  financial  analysis  is  necessary.  Part  of  the  problem  is  to 
bring  to  bear  on  other  agencies  in  the  United  States  Government,  as  well 
as  on  international  agencies,  the  force  of  Agriculture's  interest  in 
obtaining  compliance. 

Beginning  in  1953 »  governments  in  the  GATT  are  required  annually  to  justify 
continuing  restrictions  or  discrimination  against ■ foreign  products.  This 
is  to  be  done  through  consultations  with  participating  governments.  Cases 
must  be .prepared  months  in  advance  by  the  Office  for  use  by  U,  S.  re¬ 
presentatives.  This  work,  which  must  receive  much  greater  emphasis  in 
195^ ^  represents  an  unusually  heavy  workload  for  the  Office. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  proposed  check  on  the  compliance  vmder  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments  will  require  7  fully  qualified  agricultural  economists  familiar  with 
international  trade  and  financial  policies,  together  with  clerical  assistance 
to  follow  the  foreign  trade  and  international  financial  conditions  of  the 
foreign  members  of  GATT,  Two  economists  would  be  assigned  to  follow  trade 
relations  with  member  countries  of  continental  Europe,  two  with  the  British 
CommonX'realth  countries  and  one  each  to  countries  of  the  Far  Eastern,  the 
Middle  Eistern  and  Latin  American  areas.  Checking  compliance  involves  .an 
extensive  study  of  the  trade  statistics  of  foreign  countries  and  will 
require  the  services  of  two  clerks  in  addition  to  the  services  of  the 
economists . 


~  439 

Salaries  and  E^^penses 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . .  •!^l5,00d 

Reduction  piirsuant  to  Section  4ll  « . . .  i . .  -r,876 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953,  and  base  for  1954  . . '.613,1^4 

Budget  Estmate,  1954  . . . .  685,000 

Increase'  . . . .  ^ . .  V 71, 876 

SUM114RY  OF  INCREASES,  1954 

For  checking \ the  performance  of  foreign  countries,  on  agreements 
regarding  imports  of  United  States  agricultural  products,  and 
for  instituting  action  to  obtain  compliance,  where  necessary, 
including  preparation  for  and  participation  in.  annual  ponspl- 
tations  on  import  restrictions  and  discriminations  under  the 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  . .  ,  +59,876 

For  necessary  assistance  to  foreign  visitors  other/ 
than  those  sponsored  under  economic  .and  other 

foreign  assistance  programs.  . , . .  +12,000 

,  ’  '  ,  ..  PROJECT  STATEi'ffiNT  '  ,  ' 


'Project 

,  1952^ 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increase 

19^4 

(estimated) 

1.  ‘International  agricultural 

$334,406 

262,717 

17,84? 

$343,244 

269,880 

•‘$71,876 

$415,120 

269,880 

2,  Foreign  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural 
products . . . . 

Unobligated  . . 

Total  available  or  estimate  • 

6I57090 

613  ,.124 

+7i,87'6 

■■■68^;ooo — 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section 

411  . . . 

i 

.  '  +1,876 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . 

6l5,oi}Os 

615,000 

IMCREASEfe 

(1)  The  increase  of  $71,876  in  this  item  for  1954  is  composed  of  the 
following:  ,  .  .  ]  ■  : 

(a)  An  increase  of  $59,876  for  checking  the  performance,  of  foreign 
countries  on  their  agreements  regarding  imports  of  United  States, agri¬ 

cultural  products ,  .  and  for  ins-bitutirlg  action  to  obtain  cdmffiance, 
where  necessary,  includin^preparaticjns  for  and  participation  in 

annual  consultations  on  import. restrictions  and  discriminations  under 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  . 


A  i 
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Need  for  Increase t  The  United  States  has  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
■  with  most  of  the  foreign  countries  that  b\]^  its  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  Such  agreements  are  currently  in  ^fect  with  4^  foreign 
countries— 13  biiaiteraily  and  32  under  the;  GATT  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade),  In  these  agreementls,  the  United  States 
reduces  certain  of  its  import  duties  on  industrial  ,^d  agricul-  . 
tural  products  in  return  for  reductions  in  duties  and  trade 
restrictions  of  foreign  countries* 


The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  checks  on  performance 
under  these  agreements  and  oh  their  impaclb  on  markets  for  U.  S, 
agricultural  products.  Beginning  in  19$^  and  extending  through 
1954#  the  GATT  consultations  call  for  intensified  activity  in  this 
field.  The  increasing  number  of  countries  involved  in  trade 
agreements  has  enlarged  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  vdiich  has  ^een  designated  as  the 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ip  follow  tariff,  trade 
agreement  legislation,  and  other  governmental  policies  of  foreign 
countries  to  see  that'  they  do  not  di’scriiiihate  against  imports  of 
U.  S,  agricultural  products,  lA/hen  noncorapliance  by  a  foreign 
country  is  found  or  suspected,  efforts  ape  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  compensatory  action  by  the  United 
States  or  correction  of  the  noncompliance  situation.  The  Office 
must  prepare  a  detailed  analysis  and  assemble  proof  of  non- 
compliance  for  all  agricultural  items.  To  determine  whether  a 
foreign  country  is  doing  its  best  to  correct  exchange  difficulties, 
as  the  agreements  require,  complex  econoMc  and  financial  analysis 
is  necessary.  Part'  of  the  problem  is  to|  bring’  to’  bear  oh  'other 
agencies  in  the  United  States  Government!  as  well  as  on  inter¬ 
national  agencies,  the  force  of  Agriculture’s  interest  in  obtaining 
compliance,  ! 

i 

Beginning  in  19^3  >  governments  in  the  GilTT  are  required  annually  to 
justify  continuing  restrictions  or  dis c]|imination  against  foreign 
products.  This  is  to  be  done  through  consultations  with  partici¬ 
pating  governments.  Cases  must  be  prepared  months  in  advance  by 
the  Office  for  use  by  U.  S,  representatives’,  '  This' work,’ which  must 
receive  much  greater  emphasis  in  1954#  Represents  an  unusually 
heavy  workload  for  the  Office,  I 


Plan  of  Work;  The  proposed  check  on  the  Compliance  under  foreign 
trade  agreements  will  require  7  fully  q^ialified  agricultural  econo¬ 
mists  familiar  with  international  trade  ^ and  financial  policies,  to¬ 
gether  with  clerical  assistance  to  follqw  the  foreign  trade  and 
international  financial  conditions  of  the  foreign  members  of  GATT, 

Two  economists  would  be  assigned  to  follow  trade  relations  with 
member  countries  of  continental  Europe,  two  with  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  and  one  each  to  countries  of  the  Far  Eastern,  the 
Middle  Eastern  and  Latin  American  areas.  Checking  compliance  involves 
an  extensive  study  of  the  trade  statistics  of  foreign  countries  and 
will  require  the  services  of  two  clerks  in  addition  to  the  services 
of  the  economists. 


(b)  An  increase  of  ^12,000  to 

-  44l| 

enable 

the  Office  to  render  appropriate 

services  to  foreign  visitors. 

Need  for  Increase;  The  foreign  visitors  who  would  be  assisted  under 
this'  item  are  those  foreign  government  officials,  scientists, 
business  men,  and  students  who  enter  the  United  States  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  consulting  with  experts,  or  studying  agri¬ 
cultural  or  related  subjects,  and  whose  expenses  while  in  the 
United  States  are  provided  by  the  individual,  the  commercial  firms 
which  employ  them,  the  college  or  school  for  which  they  work,  or 
the  foreign  governments  which  they  serve.  The  period  of  time  each 
such  visitor  is  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  averages  two  and  one-half  weeks.  The  greatest 
number  are  governmental  officials  from  Ministries  of  Agriculture, 
scientists  from  those  ministries  or  colleges  of  agriculture,  pro¬ 
fessors  of  agricultural  schools,  college  students,  and  farmers. 

These  persons  are  not  sponsored  under  any  of  the  U,  S,  foreign 
assistance  programs,  but  have  learned  of  U.  S,  advances  in  agricul¬ 
tural  practices,  research,  credit,^  marketing,  agricultural  education, 
production  of  crops,  livestock,  arid  processed  agricultural  products. 
Thus,  they  turn  to  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  for  guidance 
in  their  search  for  greater  knowledge  of  these  matters.  About  UO 
percent  of  these  visitors  come  from  Europe,  20  percent  from  Latin 
America,  20  percent  from  the  NeariEast  and  South  Asia,  and  20  percent 
from  North  and  South  Pacific  countries.  In  recent  years,  more  than 
70  countries  and  dependencies  of  t^e  world  have  been  represented. 

The  workload  has  now  reached  such;  proportions  that  the  Office  is 
unable  to  render  the  necessary  assistance  without  adversely  affecting 
other  important  work.  Serving  sribh  foreign  visitors  is  considered  an 
inherent  and  inescapable  functiori  of  the  Office,  The  data  given 
below,  by  fiscal  years,  show  the  I'number  of  such  visitors  requiring 
attention  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Year  Number! 

15117  9371 

19U8  770f 

19U9  l,093i 

1950  l,ri07^ 


Year 

Number 

W 

2,025' 

1952 

2,100 

1953 

2,200  est. 

195h 

2,200  est. 
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'  ••  '  ■■  ■  STATUS  OF  FROGRAfs 

.  ■  '  V.  • 

•Current  Actlviti^ai  Aiuerican  agriculture'  is  geared  up  to  the.  export 
market  to' d  degree  unparalleled  in  our-rdcGnt'.historyi  Since  1940, 

United  States  production  of  farm  crops  has  increased  3^  percent j 
exports  in  1951  approximated  v>4  billion, ; which’ may  have  achieved  an 
all-time  high.  These  exports  were  5-1/2  times  in  value  and  double  in 
volume  those  of  the  5  prbwar  years,  1935-1939."  American  agricultural 
exports  have  been  substantially  facilitated  by  economic  aid.  The 
reliance  on  such  aid  has  diminished,  however,  to  the  point  that  in 
1951  bnly  20  percent  of  bur  farm  ejcports  were  paid  for  with  aid  dollars. 

With  shifts  in  the  nature  of  economic  aid,  particularly  with  the 
emphasis  bein^  placed  on  building  the  defenses  of  the  western  world 
against  communist  a^ession,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  foreign  markets  for  American  farm  products.  United  States 
botton^  tobacco,  grains^  fruits,  lard,  soybeans,  dairy  and  other 
products 'have  to  compete  for’ scdrce  dollars  ‘with  the  requirements  of 
these  coim  tries  for  ’  industrial  "and  military' i’tems  which  are  obtainable 
only 'in  the  United  States.  '-  Because  of  these  conditions,  foreign 
' .  governmeiits  are  imposing 'ah  increasingly  complex- web  of  import  ^ and 
exchange  controls  primarily  designed  to  conserve  dollar  exchange, 
turning  where  possible  to  non-dollar  sources  for  agricultural  imports. 

The  maintainance  or  ekpansioh  of  export  outlets  can' be  assured 
only  by  increased  efforts  to  study  the  individual  foreign  market 
situations  including  the  exchange' positions • of  the  several  countries 
and  the.  regulations •imposed' by  them,  the  actual  or  potential  competi¬ 
tion  from  non-dollar  sources 'of  supply.  '  This  situation-  appears  to 
demand  a  rehurn,  in  some  degree,  to'  the 'prewar  type  of  operation 
formerly  carried  on  by  Office  Of  Foreign  Agricultural- Relations, 

^  including  the  sending’  abroad  of  highly- competent  commodity  specialists 
who  are  thoroughly- acquainted  with  the  production  and  trade  problems 
involving  these  commodities  in  the  United' States  and  who • are ^capable 
of  analysing  the  complex  foreign  market  situations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  United ’States  Department  of  Agriculture- and  the  producers  and 
exporters  of  these  commoditiesi  ' 

'  Likewise,  it' appears  essential  to  participate  actively  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  in  connection  with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade  (GATT) 
to  assume  adequate  representation 'and  defense  of  the  basic  interests  of 
Americ^  agriculture  under  this  Agreern'ent  and  the  various  trade  arrange¬ 
ments  With  the  participating  countries i  These  activities  reach  their 
highest  effectiveness  if  there  is  direct  dbnsultation  With  and  frequent 
reporting  to  farmers  and  exporters."  •  ’  ‘ 

Information  obtained .  t^irough  these  operations  is  made  available 
to  the  public  and  to  the--' interested  producers  and  exporters  not  only 
through  FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  FARKETS,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE,  FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL  CIRCULARS,.  FOREIGN  AC21ICULTURE  TRADE,  the  several- regular 
publications  of  the  Office,  but  is  likewise  brought  directly  to  the 
producer  and  exporter  groups  through  personal  reports  and  consultation 


by  the  analysts  and  narketlng  specialists  on  their  return  to  head*- 
quarters  in  Washington,  In  this  way  farmers  and  exporters  are  provided 
with  up  to  date  information  on  foreign  market  possibilities  and  the 
,  competition  which  their  products  must  fuce  in  those  markets, 

•  1*  Livestock:  After  the  Secretary's  announcement  in  January  1952  that 

the  border  would  be  open  to  importation  of  kiexlcan  livestock  on 
September  1,  two  members. of  OFiiR*s  staff  surveyed  the,  livestock 
situation  in  Mexico  and  reported  to  United  States  livestock  interests, 
indicating  prospects  for  a  fairly  heavy  initial  movement,  with  a 
lowering  of  imports  in  succeeding  years, 

2,  Tobacco:  Western  Europe  has  been  a  traditional  market  for  U,  S. 
tobacco-- a  market  %rtiich  has-  been  well  maintained  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  To  assist  in  all  possibie  ways  in  supplying  infor¬ 
mation,  making  contacts  with  foreign  monopolies  and  other  purchasers, 
the  Office  has  maintained  a  tobacco  specialist  in  Paris  under  an 
‘  allocation  of  funds  from  Research  Marketing  Act,  The  tobacco  staff 
of  the  Office  in  Washington  (financed  from  this  appropriation)  has 
supplied  its  foreign  representative  with  the  necessary  information 
for  these  operations  and  in  turn  haw  informed  the  appropriate 
Government  agencies,  producer  and  trade  groups  with  a  view  to 
ojqpanding  European  outlets  for  American  tobacco,- 

3»  Cotton:  In  addition  tp  publication  of  world  summaries  on  production 
and  international  trade,  an  annual  report  on  vorltd  cotton  stocks 
was  issued.  This  carpy-over  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  world 
price  of  cotton,  A  weekly  report  was  Issued  showing  the  average 
export  price  per  pound  of  competing  cottons  in  specified  foreign 
countries.  This  is  a  unique  service  to  the  American  cotton  trade 
in  that  it  is  available  from  no  other  source.  It  provides  Important 
guidance  in  the  marketing  of  U,  S,  cotton. 

4i  Fats  and  Oils:  The  1951  survey  of  fats  and  oils  by  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  showed  a  new  world  record  of  production.  It 
was  significant  in  that  the  world  per  capita  supply  had  been  restored 
to  the  prewar  level  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  tho  war, 

■This  is  a  warning  to  U.  S,  producers  of  marketing  difficulties  to 
come,  European  oilseed  crushers  are  shifting  tq  Man^urian  soybeans, 
At  tho  soma  time  European  and  Japanese  crushers  are  ccaaplaining  that 
the  quality  of  American  soybeans  entering  the  export  trade  does  not 
meet  the  grade  standards  certified  ^  our  grading  certificates.  Steps 
were  taken  to  determine  the  basis  for  these  complaints,  A  mamber  of 
the  staff  attended  the  Congress  of  the  International  Aasoeiatlon  of 
Seed  CJrushers  in  Copenhagen  this  year.  Upon  his  return  he  reported 
his  findings  to  the  soybean  seed  trade  who  are  currently  seeking  a 
solution. 
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5,  Grains  t  Exports  of  U.  S,  wheat  and  flour  exceeded  a  half -billion 
dollars  in  value  in  1950-51  and  more  than  three -foiarths  billion  dollars 
in  1951-52,  A  considerable  part  of  this  trade  moved  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
supplied  information  on  foreign  production  and  consumption  which  was 

.  used  in  determining  the  U,  S,  wheat  acreage  goals,  and  in  the  program¬ 
ming  of  wheat  shipments  under  the  Agreement, 

6,  Rice  I  During  the  past  year,  American  rice  has  found  a  market  in  Asia 
because  of  the  decreased  exports  from  the  traditional  rice  exporting 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  Inforination  op  world  production,  trade, 
and  requirements  has  been  -supplied  to  United  States  rice  growers  and 
exporters  throughout  the  year.  Looking  to  the  continuance  of  exports 
to  Asia  and  to  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding  of .the-  problems  in¬ 
volved,  the  Office  brought  together  representatives  of  the  United 
States  rice  industry  and  the  V/ashington  representatives  of  rice  deficit 
countries  of  the  area  for  a  discussion  of  rice  grades,*  standards, 
methods  of  sales,  and  other  marketing  problems, 

7,  Sugar:  Because  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act  in  connection  with  U,  S,  sugar  supply, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  foreign  developments  so  that  the 

U,  S,  sugar  industry  and  the  Government  will  have  information  and  be 
.  prepared  to  cope  with  future  problems.  The  trends  for  self-s\ifficlency 
for  sugar  around,  the  world,  bringing  new  land  into  sugar  cultivation 
and  the  establishment  of  additional  factories  indicates  that  this 
commodity  is  rapidly  approaching  a  world  surplus  situation.  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  followed  these  developments  through¬ 
out  the  year,  keeping  the  Department  and  the  sxjgor  industry  informed, 

8,  Fruits.  Vegetables  and  Nuts:  The  expanding  production  of  fruits, 

vegetables  and  nuts  throvighout  the  world  and  changing  conditions  of 
trade  emphasize  the  need  for  Information  on  foreign  developments  in 
these-  fields.  An  appraisal  was  made  of  the  potential  production  from 
new  plantings  of  fruit  trees  in  countries  which  formerly  were  Important 
markets  for  these  products.  Production  end  marketing  surveys  of  the 
Kediterranean  citrus  areas  indicate’ a  rapid  expansion  of  output  for 
the  winter  marketing  season  in  Europe,  A  similar  trend  is  evident  for 
apples  and  pears  in  Western  Europe,  .  ,  * 

The  increase  in  competitive  siipplies  together  With  exchange  and 
other  trade  problems,  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  recapturing 
for  this  country  the  European  market  for  apples,  pears,  citrus  and 
dried  fruits.  As  a  result  of  a  continuous  on- the-ground  survey  of 
the  problem  by  RMA  marketing  specialists,  new  me-thods  of  training 
have  been  developed  and  some  fruit  has  been  moved  into  these  important 
prewar  markets.  The  Office  has  kept  the  fruit  industry  of  the  United 
States  informed  of  the  changing  situation, 

9,  International  Commodity  Agreements:  The  Office  took  an  active  part  in 
discussions  rela-ting  to  renewal  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
with  the  position  that  importing  'countries  must  be  prepared  "to  recognize 
the  need  for;  a  substantial  increase  in  prices  for  wheat  in  any  extension 


of  the  Agreement.  .  The  Office  participated  actively  in  developing  a 
flexible  price  formiila,  designed  to  protect  the  United  States  against 
excessive  subsidy  payments  due, to  market  changes  in  the  general  level 
of  world  prices  in  the  future. 

Proposals  for  an  International  Cotton  Agreement  were  examined 
from  the  standpoint  of  possible  advantage  to  American  producers,  but 
without  any  commitment. 

The  Office  has  been  preparing  data  for  consideration  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Sugar  Agreement. 

1010.  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements- Program:  The  Office  initiated  and  took  a 

leading  role  in  inducing  the  United  Kingdom j  under ^ the  non-discriminatory 
provision  of  the. General  Agreement. on.Tariffs  and, Trade,  to  take  a  fair 
share  of  United  States  apples  instead  of  exclusively , Canadian  apples  in 
its  1951 — 52  apple ; purchase  program.  The  Office,  as  the  representative 
of  American  agriculture  in  international  negotiations  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program,  successfully  forestalled  retaliation  by  dairy- 
product  exporting  countries  during  the  1952.  fiscal,  year  against  the 
quotas  imposed  on  imports  of  such  products  into  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Section  IO4  of  the .Defense  Production,  Act.  As  a  result  of 
GATT  negotiations  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  this  Office  in 
Torquay,  England,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  the  latter  country  raised  by  nearly 
40  percent  the  low-duty  quota  on  rice,  the  most  important  agricultural 
export  to  that  country.  Throughout  1951  and  1952,  this  Office  pushed 
constantly  for  better  treatment  of  U,  S,  agricultural  products  in 
controlled  foreign  markets, 

11.  International  Agricultural  Trade  Analysis;  The  Office  prepared  and 
distributed  a,  monthly  analysis  of  the  position  of  American  agricultural 
products  in  foreign  trade.,  to  keep  the  Government,  farmers,  farm  organ¬ 
izations  and. trade  advised  of  the  major  developments  behind  the  almost 
record  :lev.el  1951  agricultural  exports  and  imports.  These  developments 
in  1951-52  included  an  increased  world  <iepondence  on  U.  S.  wheat  because 
of  adverse  weather  abroad,  increased . United  Kingdom  imports  of  U.  S. 
tobacco,  and  lard,  and  substantial  exports  of  U.  S.  rice  to  Korea  and 
Indonesia.  The  Office  also  reported  the  increasing  reliance  of  foreign 
countries  on  their  own  financial  resources  for  the  purchase  of  U,  S. 
agricultural  products  in  view  of  diminishing  U.  S.  economic  aid. 

12.  Agricultural  Production  and  Consiimption  in  Western  Europe;  During  the 
year,  the  Office  succeeded  in  presenting  the  facts  to  provide  for  the 
Department  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  United  States  foreign  aid 
programs  in  We stern .Europe,  It  was  thus  possible  to  determine  require¬ 
ments  which  led  to  heavier  U»  S,  exports  to  this  area. 

13.  Trends  in  Latin  American  Agricultural  Production;  The  Office  produced 
a  new  index  of  the  agricultural  production  and  consumption  trends  in 
Latin  American  countries  which  will  be  an  important  guide  in  measuring 
import  requirements  for  agricultural  products  for  this  increasingly 
important  market, 
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14 •  Trends  in  Agricultural  Production  in  Southeast  Asia;  The  Office  during 
the  year  made  an  assessment  of  the  food  supply  available  to  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia,  thereby  providing  a  degree  of  guidance  to  the  U*  S, 
rice  trade,  and  incidental  policy  guidance  respecting  the  measures 
essential  to  checking  the  spread  of  communism  in  this  key  region. 

15.  OFAR  furnishes  from  its  staff  committee  members  on  many  Interdepartmenta] 
Committees,  examples  of  which  are: 

Food  and  Agricultiire  Committees: 

1.  Interagency  Food  Committee  and  its  Subcommittees: 

Grain  Program,  Fats  &  Oils,  Rice  Allocations,  Fruits, 

Vegetables,  Sugar,  Beans  and  Peas, 

2.  Committee 
International  Relations: 

1.  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Financial  and 
Trade  Policies  (NAC) 

2.  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 

3.  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information, 

Kembers  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  also  serve  on  the  Foreign  Trade  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Interdepartmental  Advisory  Council, 
the  USDA  Land-Grant  College  Committee  for  Cooperations  with  Foreign  Areas, 
and  the  National  Research  Council, 

Foreign  Service: 

1,  Board  of  Foreign  Service 

To  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning 
the  functions,  policies,  duties,  and  management  of  Foreign 
Service  Officers,  This  includes  such  subcommittees  as  Appoint¬ 
ments  and  Assignments  Board,  Staff  Board  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Service  and  Committee  on  Foreign  Reporting  Services. 

2.  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service 

To  provide  for  and  supervise  the  conduct  of  such  examinations 
as  may  be  given  to  candidates  for  appointment  as  Foreign  Service 
Officers, 

International  Organizations  on  which  the  United  States  representation 
includes  staff  members  of  the  Office  are; 

FAQ  Coimnitteea: 


1,  The  FAO  Long-Term  Working  Party 

2.  FAO  Commodity  Committee 
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International  Commodity  Committeefl; 

1,  Interagency  Wheat  Agreement  Committee 

2,  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
3«  Interagency  Sugar  Agreement  Committee 

4.  Interagency  Wool  Committee 

5,  International  Rubber  Advisory  Committee 


( 
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"■  STATEMT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  Ul^DSR  ALLOTIENTS  AI\fD  OTHER  FMDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  19^2,  were 
actually  received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  1954.  Since  work  for 
other  agencies  is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of'; 
those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  esti¬ 
mate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1952 

Estimated  :  Estimated 
obligations, : obligations, 
1953  :  1954 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act, Agri- 
culture ,  (Office  of  Foreign 

ACTicultxiral  Relations);' 

For  developing  foreign  out¬ 
lets  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  study 
of  foreign  competition  with 
such  products  . . 

t?105,403 

21,672 

i 

4 

4 

4 

■ 

(,115,900  i 

21,500 

k 

4125,000 

22,000 

For  appraisal  of  factors  and 
trends  iii  world  demand  for 
United  States  agricultural 
products  ' . . . . . 

Total . A.,.:  1277^ 

“ — T37740S“ 

“I4TTM0 — 

• 

4 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural: 

Commodities,  (Office  of 

Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions ) ;  ; 

For  obtaining  information  on 
foreign  market  developments 
and  other  data  related  to 
the  international  aspects 
of  the  work  under  Section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24, 

1935  . . 

'  •  •  • 

» 

t 

1 

1 

^  49,165 

^ .  . 

50,000 

65,000. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense  :  ’  '  : 

Production  Activities,  Agri-  :  : 

culture,  (office  of  Foreign  '  :  •  •  •  : 

Agricultural  Relations)*;  ~  :  : 

To  provide  information  on  :  ; 

foreign  agricultural  pro-  j  : 

duction,  supplies,  and  re-  :  : 

quirements  in  relation  to  ;  : 

the  defense  mobilization  ;  i 

program  . . : _ 105>934: 


j 


: 

: 

: 


75,000? 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Estiraated 

obligations, 

19^3 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1934 


V7orkjjig  Funds ,  Agriculture,  Gener-  : 
al  (office  of  Foreign  Agricul¬ 

tural  Relations)  Advance  From: 

Department  of  State; 

Eor  training  German  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  Farm  Youth  Club 
organization  arid  leadership 

For  training  leaders  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  under  the 
Educational  Exchange  Program,. 

For  expenses  inpident  to  the 
foreign  trainee  program  ...... 

For  economic  and  technical 
assistance  to  friendly  nations 
under  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  .  . . .  * 


Department  of  Defense,  Depart¬ 

ment  of  the  Army : 

For  conducting  a  training  pro- 
grara  for  Japanese  Agricultuiral 
leaders  . . . . . . 

For  conducting  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  Ryukyuan  Agricultural 
leaders 


Special  Projects 


Total 


Working  Funds, Agriculture,  Office  ; 

of  For^gn  Agricultural  Relations,; 

(Special  Fund) ;  : 

"Advance  from;  : 

Department  of  State: 

For  conducting  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  agriculture  for 
Finnish  Nationals 


•  ••••• 


6l,4o8 


l4,3o4 

332,430 


1,073,302 


11,420 

14,226 


33,734 


1,341,224 


61,300 


-  -: 

338,88^* 


3,263,^29’2  J 


-  - : 


3,863,677 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Mutual  Security (Allocation  to  : 

Asriculture ) ( Office  of  Foreign^  ; 

Agricultural  Relations ”  : 

For  expenses  incident  to  the  : 
foreign  trainee  program 

For  preparing  statistical  infor^ 
mation  on  agricultural  condi-  ; 
tions  and  food  balances  in  ; 
countries  participating  in  : 
European  Recovery  Program  . . * • : 

For  economic  and  technical  : 
assistance  to  friendly  : 

nations  . . . . . . : 

Total  . j 

Advances  for  Study  Tour,  Fighting: 

Forest  Fires  (advanced  from  the  : 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organize-  : 

i'ion,  United  Nations  )(^.rust  : 

liinci) ;  : 

For  providing  a  forest  fire  : 
fighting  training  course  to  : 
forestry  officials  of  25’  : 

other  countries  . 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  : 

from  Governmental  and  Other  : 

Sources ;  ; 

Salaries  and  Expenses  . ; 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  , . . . : 

Total  . . 

TOTAL, OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT-  : 

MENTS  A1\ID  OTHFH  I^UNDS  . : 


Obligations, 

19^2 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

{obligations, 

1954 

2,618,691 

447,938 

-  - 

78,830 

40,000 

13809,935 

mm  w 

It. 507, 1(56 

487.938 

mm  M 

33,000 

4 

1 

1 

110,842 

io,i4o 

107,600 

107,600 

120,982 

107,600) 

107,600 

6,502,386 

6,752,ltl5 

319,600 

C‘ 


o 


c 


OFFICE  OF  INFORM/iTION 


Statement 


The  Office  of  Information  was  established  under  its  present  name  in  1925 
as  a  consolidation  of  functions  formally  organized  as  early  as  I889,  to 
coordinate  in  the  Department  the  dissemination  of  information  useful  to 
agriculture  as  directed  by  the  Act  establishing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1862. 

Tlie  Office  has  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  publications  and 
other  information  policies  and  activities  of  the  Department,  including  the 
editorial  work,  illustrating,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications, 
clearance  and  release  of  press,  radio  and  magazine  materials,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  pictures.  The  Office 
publishes  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  Directory,  the  Department  List  of  Publica¬ 
tions;  handles  all  the  details  of  distributing  farmers  bulletins  allotted 
to  Members  of  Congress;  and  services  letter  and  telephone  requests  for 
general  information  received  in  the  Department.  It  also  produces  motion 
pictures  for  department  agencies  and  for  other  government  agencies 
through  reimbursements. 

Regular  employment  as  of  November  30,  1952,  totaled  187.  The  Office  has 
no  field  employees,  except  part-time  or  intermittent  vrorkers  for  seasonal 
use  in  displaying  exhibits  at  State  fairs  and  similar  '  - '  al 

activities . 


Budget 


Appropriated, 


Estimate, 


..1913 _ 

$1,251,201 


195i 


?/,o? 


Appropriated  funds 
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Salaries  and  Expen_^s 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  . 

Reductions  pursuant  to: 


Section  4ll  .  '-6,424 

Section  4l2  . 


Transfer  in  1953  from  "Administrative  expenses. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  . 

Base  for  1954  . . 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^** 

Direct  appropriation  .  1,080,000 

Transfer  from  "Administrative  expenses. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  .  l6,0l4 

Decrease  . 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1954 


$1,259,000 


-7;799 

+i6,oi4 


1,096,014 


Reduction  in  Farmers  Bulletin  reprints  . .  -118,000 

Reduction  in  size  and  content  of  Agriculture  Yearbook  .  -65^000 

Reduction  in  cook  book  ("Family  Fare")  reprints  .  -l6,000 

Elimination  of  large  State  fair  exhibits  . -40,000 

Savings  through  improved  management  practices  . . ’. . . .  -21,000 

Revision  of  Farm.ers  Bulletins  and  other  Department 

publications  .  +48,799 

Preparation  and  distribution  of  agricultural  information 

by  television  . +40,000 


t 


PROJECT  STATEMEHT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

■^Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1954 

Revised 

(estimated) 

General  administration  of 
Office  of  Information  and 
Informational  work  . 

$26,976 

$29,849 

'-849(4) 

$29,000 

Business  service,  including 
communications  and  records  . . 

59,557 

57,139 

-4,139(4) 

53,000 

Publications  preparation, 
distribution  and  control  .... 

570,856 

:  558,929 

(1) 

-76,915(4) 

482,014 

Preparation  and  distribution 
of  special  reports  and  current 
information  . . . 

359,523 

364,681 

(2) 

-82,681(4) 

282,000 

Preparation  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  information 
by  exhibits  . 

103,583 

102,135 

(3) 

62,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


6.  Preparation  and  distribu¬ 

tion  of  agricultural  infor¬ 
mation  by  radio  . 

7.  Preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  in¬ 
formation  by  television  . . 

8.  Preparation  and  distribu¬ 

tion  of  agricultural  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  press  . 

9.  Preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  infor¬ 
mation  by  motion  pictures  . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

Total  available  . 

Transfer  from  "Administrative 
Expenses ,  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation"  . 

Subtotal  . 

Reductions  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tions  4ll  and  412  . 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . . 


1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1954 

RRe-iised 

j[estima.tedj_ 

34,062 

34,038 

-1,988(4) 

33,000 

-  _ 

-  - 

+40,000(3) 

1^0,000 

53,063 

46,883 

-883(4) 

46,000 

66,153 

5,484 

73,511 

-4,511(4) 

69,000 

-15; 989 

-l6,Ol4 

-I6,0i4 

1,^,000 

M.  •• 

. 1;259;000 

INCREASES  .11®  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $171^201  in  this  item  for  1954  consists  of  the  following: 

(l)  A^  decrease^  of  $69,201  under  the  project^  "Public^ion^  preparation, 
distrTbuTio^'and^'co^roT,'*^  consisTin'^o^l 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $ll8_,000  in  reprinting  Farmers  Bulletins*  This  reduction 
will  be  made  by^l’educTng^buTreTi^^uotas'^T^  each  Ifember^of  Congress  fforn 
10,000  per  year  to  5,000  and  printing  fewer  bulletin  copies  to  support  the 
reduced  quotas.  The  remaining  funds  will  be  required  to  maintain  stocks  of 
bulletins  presently  listed  for  Congressional  use  and  those  revised  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1953  and  to  print  the  125  revisions" planned  for  1954. 
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(b)  An  increase  of  $48/799  to  revise  out-of-date  farm  bulletins. 

Many  of" epar1brnenT''s" publications  are  out-of-date.  They  lack 
information  on  recent  research  results  or  contain  obsolete  sta¬ 
tistics  or  illustrations  of  livestock,  crop,  or  6ther  agricultural 
commodities  or  conditions.  The  importance  of  the  Department's 
bulletins  is  indicated  by  their  distribution  (by  request  only)  in  the 
fiscal  year  1952,  as  follows: 


Item 


All 

Publications 


Farmers 

Bulletins 


Publications  distributed  .  38,704,489 

Farmers  Bulletins  distributed 
on  request  of  Members  of 

Congress  . . .  -  - 


9,048,460 

4,879,000 


In  the  fiscal  year  1952,  conferences  and  a  survey  held  with  the  subject 
matter  agencies  of  the  Department  resulted  in  a  definite  program  for  the 
revision  of  bulletins  by  the  agencies  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1953 • 


This  survey  and  the  resulting  revision  program  is  approximately  as  follows: 


Number  of  bulletins  available  for  distribution  .  69I 

Nimiber  not  needing  revision  due  to  adequacy  of 

content  .  267 

Number  to  be  discontinued  .  52 

Nxajnber  included  in  revision  program . .  372 


It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  number  of  those  not  now  needing  revision  will 
require  bringing-up-to-date  during  the  next  three  years. 

The  workload  of  this  program,  which  is  to  cover  a  period  of  about  three 
fiscal  years,  will  fall  on  the  Office  of  Information,  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  in  editing  text,  revievmng  and  adjusting  illustrations, 
making  up  distribution  schedules,  and  preparing  for  printing.  The  Office 
of  Information  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  arranging  this  program  of  re¬ 
vising  old  bulletins  and  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  program 
is  properly  carried  out.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  Office  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 

Within  presently  available  resources,  the  Office  of  Information  is  staffed 
to  accomplish,  about  25  revisions  per  year.  This  requires  one  and  one-half 
the  time  of  a  specialist  to  perform  the  several  functions  of  editing  text, 
reviewing  and  adjusting  illustrations,  making  up  distribution  scheidules, 
and  preparing  for  printing.  A  revised  bulletin  in  these  processes  involves 
a  workload  roughly  equivalent  to  that  for  a  new  bulletin  manuscript. 
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Tlie  new  revision  program  which  is  novr  underway  in  the  subject  matter 
agencies  involves  about  100  revisions  per  fiscal  year  over  and  above 
the  normal  workload  of  approximately  25  revisions,  or  a  total  revision 
prograra  of  125  per  year. 

Pl^n_^f  Work :  Technical  ;^ibli^tions  an^editing  servicesj_  $18^799  — 

The  l;hree-ye^"' program  oF^"revising*^"6ut-oT-d^e"pubTi^tioris  wilT  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  a  highly  competent  publications  specialist 
versed  in  agriculture  to  make  preliminary  evaluations  of  out-of-date 
bulletins,  collaborate. -with  subject  matter  agencies  to  maintain  the 
schedule  of  revisions,  and  generally  to  give  leadership  to  the  program. 
In  addition,  the  program  will  require  editorial,  illustrations,  and 
printing  specialists  to  process  the  revised  publications,  giving 
special  emphasis  to  greater  brevity,  economy,  and  clearer  presentation 
of  subject  matter  in  the  revisions. 

Reprinting  revisions,  $30^000  --  The  100  revisions,  in  addition  to 
The  normal  0^25  expected  by"’ the  Office  of  Information  in  each  of  the 
three  fiscal  years  1954,  1955^  and  1956,  will  cost  about  $60,000  per 
year  to  print.  It  is  planned  to  utilize  the  proposed  increase  of 
$30,000,  and  to  make  an  additional  $30,000  available  by  adjustments 
in  the  amount  presently  available  for  reprints  of  publications. 
Economies  will  be  effected  by  technical  printing  savings,  such  as 
changes  in  format,  rearranging  illustrations,  and  reducing  number 
of  pages ^  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  individual  bulletins  reprinted. 
For  example,  seasonal  publications  and  others  requested  sporadically 
can  be  stocked  on  about  a  9-nionths  '  rather  than  a  12 -months '  basis, 
thus  saving  some  reprint  funds  each  year.  This  will  result  in  a 
temporary  reduction  of  current  total  stocks  of  all  publications  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  tliree-year  revision  program. 


(2)  A  decrease  of_$8l,000  under  the  project 
of  special  reports  an^cWr^T^Tformation^’’ 


,  "Preparation  and  distribution 
" consisting  6f : 


(a)  A  reduction  of  $65jOOO  in  cost  of^  publisbd-n^  the^ 

Yearb'ook  wiTl  Te^  elTeTted^by  reducing  tlTeTiumber"of  pages  and  illustra¬ 
tions  and  effecting  technical  printing  economies.  The  number  of  copies 
for  the  House  and  Senate  will  remain  the  same. 


(b)  A  decrease  of  $16,000  in  the  amount  for  reprinting  the  cook,  "b^ok, 
^■'araiiy^are^,  xfiTr'b¥"TP’fecTeT"b"y'’“TeTuciTg'"Ti  annual  quota  for  each 
Member  of" Congress  from  1,000  copies  to  500  copies.  To  ixndeirwrite  the 


quota,  the  1954  reprint  will  be  about  26^,000  copies  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $20;000. 


(Revised) 


t 
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(3)  A  transfer  of  $40,000  from  the  project,  "Preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of^agrTculturaT  infbrniation  by""e}&"ib i ts**^ tb"  The"  pro j e c t7"^"^We^ra t i on 
anBT  disbr'ibu'^ibn'blE’  agribulburaT  i nf'brraab ib'n’  by " teTe vi s i on^*^*  ^b  provi^ 
essential"’suppbrt"b)f  the*  Department"  V  rbsear’ch"  aM* "other"  pVogfa^s  through 
the  usb  bf"  television. 


Need  for  television  services.  Television  is  already  an  established 
means  of  inf orming^tarmers Thirty  percent  of  the  farms  vithin  75  to 
100  miles  of  the  presently  operating  television  stations  now  have  tele¬ 
vision  receiving  sets.  Already  32  stations  have  farm  directors  who 
are  regularly  presenting  farm  television  programs,  and  3I  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Services  have  started  programs  on  50  stations,  l^.ny  additional 
stations  are  carrying-  programs  which  portray  to  city  people  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  has  been  possible  in  other  media  the  significance  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  national  economy. 


In  addition  to  the  l49  television  stations  in  operation,  the  Federal 
Communications.  Commission  has  provided  for  an  eventual  total  of  about 
2,000  stations  in  the  country  and  a  number  of  these  are  already  in 
course  of  construction.  , 


Department  information  work  has,  succeeded  in  large  measures  by  the 
prompt  adoption  of  the  mass  communication  media  as  they  have  been 
evolved.  This  work  began  with  printed  bulletins.  This  Department 
was  the  first  civilian  agency  to  adopt  the  use  of  motion  pictures. 

About  the  same  time,  exhibits  became  an  accepted  medium  for  the  De¬ 
partment  to  use  in  reaching  farmers .  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  radio 
work  began. 

The  successful  experience  of  the  Department  with  radio  points  the 
way  for  using  television  as  a  working  tool  in  reporting  research  and 
carrying  on  programs  of  the  Department.  In  the  field  of  radio,  much 
of  the  almost  universal  use  of  radio  for  agricultural  information  stems 
back  to  leadership  of  this  Office  in  working  with  radio  networks  and 
single  station  farm  programs.  The  Department  extended  "know  how" 
through  one  or  two-man  training  staffs  working  directly  with  departmental 
field  personnel  and  State  and  county  extension  workers.  This  same  system 
should  be  followed  in  order  to  use  television  effectively  in  extending 
knowledge  to  farmers  and  consumers.  Television  is  a  specialized  activity 
and  therefore  field  workers  should  have  instruction  in  its  use. 


Plan^of  Work:  Approximately  $20,000  of  the  proposed  increase  will  be 

utilized  to  employ  technical  specialists  for  training  and  assistance  to 
Department  personnel  and  land-grant  college  workers  in  use  of  television 
and  to  plan  programs  of  Department  information  on  cooperating  network 
programs.  In  order  to  provide  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  television  programs  the  other  $20,000  vlll  be  used  principally 
for  (1)  visual  aids  for  television  programs;  such  as  models  or  animated 
graphs  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  latest  findings  in  agricultural 
research,  and  (2)  film  footage  in  different  lengths  to  fit  program  timing, 
either  from  new”  films  or  taken  from  motion  pictures  of  past  years. 


4 
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Exhibits  workj  The  release  of  $40,000  to  be  used  for  television  services 
will  be  accomplished  by  elimination  of  showings  of  exhibits  at  State  fairs 
and  interstate  fairs  during  the  1953  exhibition  season  (fiscal  year  1954); 
by  removing  older  exhibits  from  iise,  instead  of  attempting  to  renovate 
them  for  further  circuit  use;  and  by  intensifying  a  program  of  exhibit 
cooperation  just  begun  with  State  extension  workers.  This  program  will 
provide  for  loan  of  smaller  exhibit  structTures  and  materials  to  State 
extension  workers  for  their  use  as  the  backbone  of  State  exhibit  showings, 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $21,000  due  to  improvement  in  management  practices  and 

miscellaneous"  savings  ^igjsribute^by^f imncTaT  project s^^as*"^^^ 


1.  General  administration  of  Office  of  Information 

and  informational  work  . $849 

2.  Business  service,  including  communications  and 

records  . 4,139 

3.  Publications  preparation,  distribution  and 

control  . . 7,T14 

4.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  special  reports 

and  current  information  .  l,68l 

5.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  agricultural 

information  by  exhibits  . 135 

6.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  agricultural 

information  by  radio  .  1,088 

8.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  agricultural 

information  to  the  press  .  883 

9*  Preparation  and  distribution  of  agricultural 

information  by  motion  pictures  . 

Total  decrease  .  $^1,000 


(a)  Tlie  decrease  of  $21,000  will  be  made  by  proposed  changes  in  manage¬ 
ment  practices  as  the  result  of  studies  made  during  the  current  year, 

A  reduction  of  4  positions  is  proposed.  One  in  the  Fiscal  Office  will 
be  eliminated  because  of  improvements  in  fiscal  procedures.  Two  positions 
in  the  Publications  Distribution  Section  will  be  abolished  in  anticipation 
of  a  smaller  number  of  publications  to  be  distributed.  Elimination  of 
one  position  in  the  Motion  Picture  Service  by  reducing  reports  to  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies  on  film  distribution  and  reducing  work  of  evaluating  agri¬ 
culture  films.  The  decrease  also  includes  savings  in  miscellaneous 
expenses. 
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The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 


1 

2 


3 


4 


For  necessary  expenses  [in  connection  with  the  publications,  index¬ 
ing,  illustration,  and  distribution  of  bulletins,  documents,  and 
reports,  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  display  of  agricultural 
motion  and  sound  pictures,  and  exhibits,]  of  the  Office  of  Infomati£n 
for  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  inf o'rTnat^on"and"~Vhe  coo'rdination 
of  informational  work  and*'pi^'^ams  authorized  by^Congress  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  [$1,259^000]  $1.08Q.0QQ.  together  with  such  amounts  from  other 
appropriations  or  authorizations  as  are  provided  in  the  schedules  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  expenses,  v/hich  several  amounts 
not  exceeding  a  total  of  $l6,Ol4,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part 
of  this  appropriation,  of  which  total  appropriation  [amounts  not  exceeding 
those  specified  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  enumerated  as  follows: 

For  preparation  and  display  of  exhibits,  $102,735;  for  preparation, 
distribution,  and  display  of  motion  and  sound  pictures,  $73^511;] 
nqt^  _to_  exceed  $442,000  may_  be  used  for  farmers'  bulletins,  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  different 


sections  of  the  country,  an  equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed  franks 
furnished  by  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in 
Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  4l7)  and  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  (known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture),  as 
authorized  b>  section  73  of  "tde  Act  of  January  12,  1895  (44  U.S.C. 
24l)  [,$6ll,128]o  Provided,  [That  additional  funds  for  preparation 
and  display  of  agricultural  motion  pictures  and  exhibits  relating 
to  the  programs  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department  authorized 
by  Congress,  not  exceeding  $150,000,  may  be  transferred  to  and 
made  a  part  of  this  appropriation,  from  the  funds  applicable,  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  objects  specified  herein;  Provided 
further,]  *** 


The  firqt^jind^ ^second  changes  are  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and 
shortening  the  wording  of  the  item.  The  proposed  changes  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted. 

i h i -,9^5.40.^  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  limitations  relating  to  the 
preparation,  display,  and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  and  sound 
pictures.  This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  shortening 
the  wording  of  the  item,  ’  The  amounts  obligated  for  motion  pictures  and 
exhibits  would  continue  to  be  reflected  separately  in  the  schedule  of 
obligations  by  activities. 


The  f ourth_  change  deletes  the  provision  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
addi'tional  funSs  for  the  preparation  and  display  of  motion  pictures  and 
exhibits.  This  language  is  no  longer  necessary  since  motion  picture  and 
exhibit  work  is  now  performed  under  the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  regular 
reimbursement  procedures. 


c 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 

f 

Appropriation  Ant,  1953  •  •  •  •  •  •  • . . .  $l,259rOOO 

Reductions  pursuant  to:  ‘ 

Section -411  . . . * . -^,424 

Section  412  . . . .;. . .  >1,375  -  7,799 

Transfer  in  1953  from  "Administrative  expenses,  | 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  .  /l6,0l4 

Rasse  for  1954  .... ........... ..... «... ..........  >/.*  1 ,2^7 ,  ^15 

Budget  Estimate,  1954:  I 

Direct  appropriation  .  1,300,000 

Transfer  from  "Administrative  e:tpenses,  | 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  . . . . .  ■  ■  l6,Ol4  I,3l6,0l4 

Increase  (for  revision  of  farmers'  bulletins  and 
other  Department  publications)  . . 4 . .  r48,799 

I 

PROJECT  STATEMENT  I'. 


Project 

1952 

1953  j  : 

(estimated):.  Increase 

1954 

(estimated) 

1.  General  administration 

I*  '  *  ( 

.  ^  -  ••  •  .  - 

.  •  9 

of  Office  of  Information 

.  '."’I 

and  informational .vork. . 
2.  Business  service, 

including  communications 

$26,976 

$294849:  --- 

.  1:  : 

.V  • 

$29,849 

and  records . 

3.  Publications  prepara¬ 
tion,  distribution  and 

59,557 

5t,l39: 

I  ; 

i  57,139 

control . 

4.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  special 
reports  and  current 

570,356 

558,929:/$48, 799(1)’ 

!  607,728 

information . 

5.  Preparation. and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural 

359,523 

|64,68l:  — ■ 

I  ‘  • 

364,681 

information  by  exhibits. 
6.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural 

103,583 

:i02,135:^ 

... 

fj  •  ♦  • 

Ik; 

. 

102,135 

information  by  radio. . . . 
7.  Preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural 
information  to  the. . 

34,062 

1  34,068:/ 

.j,  .  . ..  ■ 

^  ^  : 

34,088 

nress. . . . 

6.  Preparation  and. distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural 
information  by  motion 

• •53,063 

.1  46,883:  ■  — 

46,883. 

66,153 

73,511:  ■  — 

,  •.73,511 

Unobligated  balance . 

5,484 

-   -  ;  -  -  

... 

Total  available . ........ 

1.279.257 

.  1,267,215:  A8, 799  • 

.  i,'3i6,oi4 

(Continued  on  next  page) . 
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Project  ... 

..1952 

1953  ; 

(estimate) 

Increase 

1954 

(estimated) 

Transfer  from  "Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses, 

Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration"  . . 

t 

-15,989 

! 

-16, 014 

-16, 014 

Subtotal . . 

1,263,268 

. .1,251,281 

.A8,799 

1,300,000 

Reductions  pursuant  to 
Sections  4ll  and  4l2.... 

»  M  M 

/7,799 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate. . . . 

1,263,268 

■1 

1,259,000 

INCREASE  I 


(l)  An  increase  of  $48,799  under  the  project  '*]^blications  preparation, 

distribution,  and  control"  to  revise  out -of -dalie  farm  bulletins.  ~ 

Need  for  Increase;  Many  of  the  Department's  publications  are  out-of-date. 
They  lack  information  on  recent  research  results  or  contain  obsolete 
statistics  or  illustrations  of  livestock,  crop,  or  other  agricultural 
commodities  or  conditions.  The  importance  pf  the  Department's 
bulletins  indicated  by  their  distribution  (by  request  only)  in  the 
fiscal  year  1952,  as  follows:  ^ 

All|  Farmers 

Item  Publications  Bulletins 

Publications  distributed . 

Farmers  Bulletins  distributed  on-  •  -I 

request  of  Members  of  Congress....  — 

In  the  fiscal  year  1952,  conferences  and  a  survey  held  with  the 
subject  matter  agencies  of  the  Department  resulted  in  a  definite 
program  for  the  revision  of  bulletins  by  the  agencies  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1953* 

This  survey  and  the  resulting  revision  program  is  approximately  as 
follows :  ^ 


Number  of  bulletins  available  for  distribution  .  69I 

Number  not  needing  revision  due  to  adequacy  of 

content  . .  26? 

Number  to  be  discontinued  ■ . 52  319 

Number  included  in  revision  program  . .  372 


It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  number  of  those  not  now  needing  revision 
will  require  bringing  up-to-date  during  the  next  three  years. 

The  workload  of  this  program,  which  is  to  cover  a  period  of  about 
three  fiscal  years,  will  fall  on  the  Office  of  Information,  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  195^ >  in  editing  text,  reviewing  and  adjusting 


9,048,460 

4,879,000 
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illustrations,  making  up  diatribution  schedules  and  preparing  for 
printing.  The  Office  of  Information  has  ^aken  a  leading,  part  in 
arranging  this  program  of  revising  old  bulletins  and  has  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  progra^  is  propea^ly  carried  out. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  Offi'ce  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
these  responsibilities.  ! 

■  ■  ■  ■  I 

Within  presently  available  resources,  l^e  Office  of  Information  is 
staffed  to  accomplish  aboiit  25  revisioi^s  per  year.  This  requires 
one  and  one -half  the  time  of  a  specialist  to  perfom  the  several 
functions  of  editing  text,  reviewing  ^d  adjusting  illustrations, 
making  up  distribution  schedules,  and /preparing  for  printing.  A 
revised  bulletin  in  these  processes  involves  a  workload  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  for  a  new  bullet inj manuscript . 

The  new  revision  program  which  is  noJ  unden-/ay  in  the  subject  matter 
agencies  involves  about  100  revision^  per  fiscal  year  over  and  above 
the  normal  world.oad  of  approximately  25  revisions,  or  a  total  revision 
program  of  125  per  year. 

Plan  of  Work;  (a)  Technical  publications  and  editing  services,  $18,799  — 
The  three -year  program  of  revising /out-of-date  publications  will  require 
the  services  of  a  highly  competent /publications  specialist  versed  in 
agriculture  to  make  preliminary  evriuations  of  out-of-date  bulletins, 
collaborate  with  subject  matter  agencies  to  maintain  the  schedule  of 
revisions  and  generally  to  give  leadership  to  the  program.  In  addition 
the  program  will  require  editorial,  illustrations,  and  printing 
specialists  to  process  the  revised  publications,  giving  special  emphasis 
to  greater  brevity,  economy,  and  .blearer  presentation  of  subject  matter 
in  the  revisions.  | 

(b)  Reprinting  revisions,  $30? 000  --  The  100  revisions,  in  addition  to 
the  normal  of  25  expected  by  the  Office  of  Information  in  each  of  the 
•  three  fiscal  j'-ears  1954,  1955,  and  195o,  will  cost  about  $60,000  per 
year  to  print.  It  is  planned  tb  utilize  the  proposed  increase  of 
$30,000,  and  to  make  an  additional  $30,000  available  by  adjustments  in 
the  amount  presently  available  for  reprints  of  publications.  Economies 
will  be  effected  by  technical  printing  savings,  such  as  changes  in 
format,  rearranging  illustrations,  and  reducing  number  of  pages,  and  by 
reducing  the  number  of  individual  bulletins  reprinted.  For  example, 
seasonal  publications,  and  others  requested  sporadically  can  be  stocked 
on  about  a  9-inonths'  rather  th^n  a  12 -months*  basis,  thus  saving  some 
reprint  funds  each  year.  This: will  result  in  a  temporary  reduction  of 
current  total  stocks  of  all  publications  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
three -year  revision  program,  i 

f.' 

CHAWGEsIm  LANGUAGE 

I 

The  estimates  include  proposed  qhanges  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 

follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

1  For  necessary  expenses  /in  connection  with  the  publications,  index¬ 
ing,  illustration,  and  distribution  of  bulletins,  documents,  and 
reports,  the  preparation,  di|tribution,  and  display  of  agricultural 


2  motion  and  sound  pictures,  and  exhibitsl^Z  of  the  Office  ol*  Informa¬ 
tion  for  the'- dissemination  of  agricultu^ral  information  and  the 
coordination  of  informat iona3.  work  and  progroms  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Department,  /^1 ,2^9^ 00Q7  r 3QQ ? QQQ t  together  with 
such  amounts  from  other  appropriationsTor  authorizations  as  are 
provided  in  the  schedules  in  the  budget • for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  such  expenses,  which  several  amounts  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  $16,01^,  shall  be  transferred . to  and  made  a  pairb  of  this 

3  appropriation,  of  which  total  appropriation  /founts  not  exceeding 
those  specified  may  be  used  for  the  pu2?poses  enumerated  as  follows: 
For  preparation  and  display  of  exhibits,  $102,735 J  for  preparation, 
distribution,  and  display  of  motion  andclsound  pictures,  $73^5112/ 
not  to  exceed  $641,128  mas*-  be  used  for  farmers’  bulletins,  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  an  equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed  franks 
furnished  by  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in 
Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.Ci  417)  and  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  apd  fifty  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual 
report  of .the  Secretary  (known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture ),  as 
author i^zed  by  seotion  73  of  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895  (44  U.SiC. 

4  24l)  £,  $611,128/;  Provided,  /That  additional  funds  for  preparation 
and  display  of  agricultural  motion  pictures  and  exhibits  relating 

to  the  programs  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department  authorized 
by  Congress,  not  exceeding  $150,000,  may|be  transferred  to  and 
made  a  part  of  this  appropriation,  from  the  funds  applicable,  and 
shall  be__available  for  the  objects  specified  herein:  Provided 
further_^/  *** 

The  first  and  second  changes  are  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and 
shortening  the  wording  of  the  item.  The  proposed  changes  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted. 

The  third  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  limitations  relating  to  the 
preparation,  display,  and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  and  sound 
pictures.  This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  shortening 
the  wording  of  the  item.  The  amounts  obligated  for  motion  pictures  and 
exhibits  would  continue  to  be  reflected  separately  in  the  schedule  of 
obligations  by  activities. 

The  fourth  change  deletes  the  provision  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
additional  funds  for  the  preparation  and  display  of  motion  pictures  and 
exhibits.  This  language  is  no  longer  necessary  since  motion  picture  and 
exhibit  work  is  now  performed  under  the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  regular 
reimbursement  procedures. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities;  The  primary  functions  of  the  Office  of  Information 
are  (1)  overall  coordination  of  all  information  work  in  the  Department 
and  (2)  final  editing  and  clearance  cf  all  publications  and  releases 
of  i’^'f'ermation  00  tne  public.  The  Office  provides  a  service  to  the 
Department  and  its  constituent  agencies  designed  to  assist  farmers, 
organizations  and  institutions  interested  in  agriculture,  and  the 
public  at  large  to  obtain  useful  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  nation’s 
agriculture,  by  providing  factual  information  on  results  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  work,  trends  in  agricultural  production,  prices,  and 
consumption,  the  scope  of  agricultural  programs  and  policies,  and 
similar  infoimation.  This  work  involves: 

1,.  Editing  and  final  preparation  of  manuscripts  for 
publication,  and  procurement  of  necessary  printing; 

2,  Distribution  of  publications  through  established 
channels  and  the  filling  of  requests  for  publica¬ 
tions  and  general  information; 

3,  Preparation  and  shipping  of  exhibits  for  showing  at 
State  fairs  and  other  expositions; 

'  i 

Ij.,  Production  of  agricultural  films  and  their  distribution 
to  State  depositories  for  use  by  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  field  workers  and  extension  agents;  . 

5.  Final  clearance  and  distribution  of  reports  and 
releases  to  the  general  press,  and  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural,  scientific  and  trade  press; 

6.  Preparation  of  radio  information  for  broadcast  and 
service  to  radio  farm  program  directors  and  exten¬ 
sion  agents; 

7.  Compilation  and  editing  of  the  Agriculture  Yearbook 
and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and 

8.  Preparing  and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  infor¬ 
mation  requested  hy  publishers  of  national  magazines, 
encyclopedias,  annuals,  etc,,  on  departmental  pro¬ 
grams,  organization,  or  operation. 

The  volume  of  work  of  the  Office  normally  depends  on  the  aggregate 
of  informational  services  of  the  whole  Department,  arising  from 
direct  requests  for  services,  or  in  legislative  requirements  to 
carry,  out  the  Department’s  responsibilities.  Currently,  increased 
interest  in  the  programs  of  the  Department,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  food  production  goals,  and  marketing  information 'has 
tended  to  increase  the  volume  of  work  over  preceding  years <. 
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Giving  leadership  to  accelerated  bulletin  revisions  is  an  important 
project  of  the  Office.  Conferences  have  been  held  with  all  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies  to  plan  revision  of  out-of-date  bulletins.  Time 
schedules  for  revisions  have  been  developed  with  the  several  bureaus 
and  agencies,  and  are  being  analyzed  to  determine  a  workable  plan 
for  necessary  revisions  at  a  reasonably  early  date  within  available 
resources,  and  in  conjunction  with  current  publication  of  new 
research  developments » 


Examples  of  services  rendered; ' 

Requests  for  publications,  general  information  and  mailing  list 
service  at  over  a  million  in  19^2  was  about  approximately  the  same 

as  the  average  for  the  previous  5  years  1947-51.- 


Fiscal  Year  Congressional  Requests  Total  Requests 


1947  ■ 

25V,718  ^ 

-‘9^5,012 

1948 

360,959 

1,050,226 

1949 

328,101 

1,047,513 

1950 

485,380 

'  1,199,771 

1951 

241,191 

'853,933 

1952 

376,957 

1,021,214 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  large  number  of  inquiries 
for  press,  radio,  exhibits,  and  motion  pictures. 


Publications  handled  by  the  Office 
as  fbllox\Ts: 


Total  stocks  July  1,  1951 
New  publications  in  1952 
Reprints  in  1952 

Total  available  for  distribution 
Total  distribution 
Stocks  July  1,  1952 


during  the  1952  fiscal  year  -were 
Copies  of 

Copies  of  all  Farmers’ 
Publications  Bulletins  ^ 

l2,57?V550"  6,459,124 

29,518,765  1,582,500 

9,767,267  8,065,534 

51,863,382  16,507,158 

38,704,489  9,048,460 

13,158,695  7,458,6'^ 


Mailing  list  items  handled  through  the  central  mailing  list  index 
in  1952  compared  with  1951,  are  shoi-n  belox'j; 

F.Y,  1952  Number  F,Y,  1951  Number 


Names 'included  in  index  384,550  394^  9^8' 
Mailing  lists  in  index  l,l85  l,l57 
Mailing  lists  revised  222  111 

Workload  items: 

Additions  to  lists  54,068  74,100 
Names  or  addresses  changed  27,901  21,178 
Names  or  addresses  dropped  64,5l6  49,535 
Total ' workload  items  l46,485  144,813 


Printing  Management,  Recorded  sai.d.ngs  totaled  $2U,.^00  in  the  fiscal 
year  1^52  as  result  of  technical'  adjustments  in  'specifications  for 
printing  jobs  but  many  savings  were  not  recorded.  All  printing 
orders  in  1952  totaled  3,889,  compared  with  k,0U3  in  195l* 

Agriculture  Yearbook,  1953.  All  text  and  illustrations  for. this 
-book,  on  ihe  subject  of  plant  diseases,  have  been. given  primary 
editing,  and  will  be  in  process  of  printing  by  June  1953.  Publica¬ 
tion  is  estimated  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1953. 

Publications  edited  totaled  796  of  which  263  were  new  publications 
and'  5'33  were  reprints.  This  includes  the  editorial  work  on  the 
1952  Yearbook,  An  approximate  equal  proportion  of  the  total  publi¬ 
cations  were  handled  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  indicat¬ 
ing  some  progress  in  distributing  the  editing  and  printing  workload 
out  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Exhibits  Service';  During  the  fiscal  year  1952,  nine  new  large 
exhibits  were  constructed  and  incorporated  in  existing  exhibition 
groups  for  use  at  State  Fairs,  Also  6  medium  sized  exhibits  were 
produced,  largely  in  cooperation  -vdth  Department  agencies  and  partly 
financed  by  such  agencies.  This  latter  has  added  to  the  number  of 
Department  exhibits  available  to  small  fairs,  and  cooperating 
agency  meetings. 

Carload  exhibitions  were  arranged  and  completed  in  1952  at  21  State 
and  interstate  fairs.  Attendance  at  the  21  larger  fairs  was 
8,717,U71.  Less-than-carload  exhibitions  totaled  69  during  the 
season  for  showing  at  the  smaller  fairs.  Sho^angs  are  expected  to 
be  approximately  the  same  in  1953. 

Motion  Picture  Service.  Two  of  the  more  important  recent  activities 
in  tbe  Motion  Picture  Service  were  (1)  planning  and  scheduling  a 
Department-wide  motion  picture  to  e>q)iain  the  GRASSLANDS  program, 
and  (2)  distribution  of  a  film  for  the  1952  goals  program  showing 
ways  to  apply  agriculture  science  in  farming  for  greater  production. 

The  Grasslands  film  is  plarmed  ty  the  Department  Grasslands  Committee 
to  be  an  important  tool  in  the  Grasslands  Program,  which  involves 
the  work  of  almost  all  Department  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 

When  finished,  the  film  vd.ll  be  a  demonstration  of  grasslands  farm¬ 
ing,  both  to  farm  groups  and  to  urban  residents  viio  have  an  indirect 
but  vital  interest  in  a  national  program  to  improve  grassland 
agriculture. 

The  Goals  film,  of  two  reels,  was  produced  for  use  in  explaining  the 
Department's  goals  program  to  farmers,  mostly  from  ’’cut  outs”  retained 
from  previous  film  productions.  Field  workers  and  State  Mobilization 
Committees  found  this  film  most  useful  in  the  campaign  to  encourage 
greater  production  of  farm  crops.  The  film  was  first  released  to 
television  use,  and  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  this  use,  was 
televised  by  70  of  the  10& 'television  stations  in  the  nation.  These 
stations  have  an  estimated  total  audience  of  over  lU, 000, 000,. 
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A  film  on  Brucellosis  is  another  example  of  agricultural  film  use  in 
support  of  a  required  Department  program.  In  Minnesota,  19  prints  of 
TRIPLE  THRE^  OF  BRUCELLOSIS,  were  circulated  during  a  six-month  period 
to.  more  than  60  county  agents  and  shown  more  than  1,000  times  in  this 
State  alone.  Because  the  film  so  well  es^plains  the  brucellosis  problem 
and  recommends  eradication  measures,  it  served  as  the  basic  working 
tool  for  this  campaign  in  Minnesota.  Print  supplies  were  sufficient 
in. this  case  to  adlow  conducting  an  effective  utilization  can^aign  on 
the  film,  and  the  experience  in  Minnesota  shows  how  such  films  can 
serve  educational  aims. 

Radio  services  to  networks  were  maintained,  while  services  for  indi¬ 
vidual  radio  farm  program  directors  and  State  extension  services  were 
reduced  by  about  one -fourth  in  1952.  Many  special  requests  for  co¬ 
operation  in  the  use  of  agricultural  information  have  had  to  go  un¬ 
filled.  Such  requests  have  come  from  Land -Grant  colleges,  radio  farm 
directors,  television  networks  and  single  stations. 

Network  activities  included  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  1,127 
minutes  of  agricultural  subject  material  for  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  the  American  Farmer,  the  Farm  News,  and  Your  Country 
Visitor  network  programs.  A  total  of  117  individual  network  programs 
were  prepared  and  broadcast. 

Single  stations  with  farm  service  programs  were  served  by  the  weekly 
RFD  Newsletter,  distributed  upon  request  to  station  radio  farm 
directors,  extension  editors  and  broadcasting  county  agents.  These 
letters  provide  program  tips  and  background  information  for  use  on 
broadcasts  as  well  as  material  for  better  programming  for  rural  radio 
listeners.  For  the  fiscal  year  1952  this  letter  was  changed  from  a 
weekly  to  a  bi-weekly  issue. 

Radio  "Farm  Flashes"  were  distributed  through  State  extension  editors 
for  local  adaptation  and  use  by  over  800  single  radio  stations.  A 
total  of  2^3  flashes  were  distributed,  compared  with  220  in  1951* 

Other  services  to  State  extension  facilities  by  providing  USDA 
materials  and  training  assistance  --  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
effective  Departmental  information  activities  --  were  decreased  in 
1952,.  A  new  radio  handbook  for  county  extension  workers  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services. 

Representatives  of  the  Office  assisted  in  workshop  discussions  at 
the  5th  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Radio 
Farm  Directors  in  Washington.  Of  special  interest  was  a  discussion  • 
of  adapting  the  information  services  for  better  use  by  the  single 
stations  farm  programs. 

Agricultural  radio  and  television  work  conferences  of  the  Institute 
for  Education  by  Radio -Television,  arranged  and  directed  by  this 
Office,  were  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  These  sessions  were  attended 
by  85  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  radio  farm  directors, 
State  extension  editors,  and  other  educators  from  all  over  the 
nation. 
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Press  Service.  Interest  in  agricultural  defense  and  other  matters  con¬ 
tinued  to  result  in  a  heavy  volume  of  requests  for  information  and 
releases.  The  number  of  releases  and  reports  issued  totaled  2,865. 
These  require  reviewing,  editing,  scheduling  for  release  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  preparation  of  stencils  for  processing  copies  for  the  press, 
agency  and  mail  distribution,  and  stimulated  many  daily  office  calls 
for  copies  of  releases  and  reports  as  well  as  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  Adequate  servicing  of  many  such  calls  was  handicapped  by 
reduced  personnel.  Combined  distribution  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly 
Press  Summary  was  about  4,200  at  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  with 
3,800  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1951 •  The  letter  to  farm  paper 
editors  continued  bn  a  bi-weekly  basis,  and  the  letter  to  women's 
page  editors  was  reduced  by  one-third.  Requests  for  USDA  subject- 
matter  photographs  increased.  Agricultural  information  services 
were  continued  to  service  requests  from  135  negro  newspapers  and 
magazines,  2  negro  press  associations,  and  15  State  leaders  of  negro 
extension  work.  Magazine  services  are  currently  maintained  to 
fill  requests  for  farm  and  food  information  from  about  175  national 
and  regional  magazines,  including  the  hcane  departments  of  40  farm 
magazines. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS ^ UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  19!>2,  were 
actually  received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  19$h»  Since  work  for 
other  agencies  is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of 
those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  esti¬ 
mate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cAses.) 


Item 


Agricultural  Marketing  Act, 

Agriculture  (office  of  Infor- 

mationjl 

For  coordination  of  informa¬ 
tional  activities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  item  . . . • 

Working  Funds, Agriculture, 

'  Office  oi*  Information, 

Advanced  From: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
for  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  motion 
pictures  . 


i  :  Estimated 

:Obligations, :obligations, 

:  1952  1953 

Estimated 

[obligations, 

195A 

: 

: 

: 

: 

i  §25,3i^7 

■ 

^25,800 

llj>28,000 

: 

: 

i  99,7kl 

50,000 

Department  of  Labor,  for 
preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  motion  pictures  , 


11,995 


: 

i 


Veterans  Administration, 


for  preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  motion  pictures 

90,869 

90,000 

Toii'S-X  «••••«•••••••••••••• 

202,605 

iAo,ooo 

Working  Funds , Agriculture , 
General  (Office  of  Infoma- 

tion)  Advanced  From: 

Department  of  State: 

For  services  in  connection 
with  the  Point  IV  train¬ 
ing  program  . 

»  ■*  mm 

1,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Item 

Obligations , 

1952 _ 

Estimated 
obligations , 

. 1953 . . 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of"  AgriculVure", 

"for  f  i  cVl5f "  Trtf'ormat  iKn7"  " 

(Trust"  Fund7*: " 

TruVt  funds  deposited  by 
cooperators  for: 

Preparation  and  distribution 
of  exhibits  . 

69h 

5,935 

3,000 

Preparation  and  distribution 
of  motion  pictures  . 

^^___9j952^ 

7^,000^ 

Total . . . 

___2,587^ 

___  10,000_ 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Defense 
Product  ion"  Ac7:Tvl¥iVs","  Agricul¬ 
ture  "(office  of"  Information}*:''* 

F or  p lann ing"'^f f e c t'i ve" u'se 
of  information  materials  in 
a  program  of  defense 
preparation  . 

582^ 

___  47,500^ 

Mutual  Security  (Allocation  to 
AgViculVur’e}",^  "("Office' oi’"*'"’"  " 

In"f ormation^':"""  ‘ 

For  motion  picture  production  . 

^7.865 

16^135 

Obligations  Under  Reimbiirseraent 
From"  Gov'er’nmental"  and  oWeF  "" 
Sources":""""" " '  "" 

Sa"raries  and  expenses: 

For  photographic  reproductions 
and  motion  picture  services  . 

h91,k91 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds 

_  5^,328^ 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  . 

462,825 

798^,811^ 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT- 
J4ENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 

246^,322^ 

38,000_ 

c 
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LIBRifflY 

Purpose  Statement 

Function;  The  Library,  pursimnt  to  the  Department’s  Organic  Act  of  1862, 
and  under  delegation  from  the  Secretary,  "procures  and  preserves  all 
information  concerning  agriculture  which  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
books  Under  the  Act  establishing  the  Department,  the  Library  also 

serves  as  the  national  Agricultural  Library, 

Activities;  The  Library  makes  available  to  the  research  workers  of  the 
Department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  virell  as  to  the  general 
public,  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained  in  pub¬ 
lished  literature.  This  reduces  duplication  of  effort  and  v/asted  time  by 
enabling  scientists  and  administrators  to  know  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
a  project  v/hat  has  been  done  previously  in  that  field.  In  pursuance  of 
the  Organic  net,  the  Library  collects  cuiuent  and  historical  published 
material  and  organizes  it  for  msj:'imum  service  to  the  Department  and  to 
the  public  through  reference  services,  loans  of  publications,  bibliograph¬ 
ical  services,  and  photo-reproductions  of  library  material.  It  issues  a 
monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  in  v/hich  is  listed  the  agricultural 
literature  of  the  world. 


Organization;  The  Library  serves  as  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary  ajid 
in  addition  has  operating  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  library  and 
bibliographical  services.  There  are  six  field  branches  v/ith  general 
collections  serving  the  Department  staff  in  designated  geographical  areas 
and  six  specialized  field  branches  serving  major  field  research  instal¬ 
lations  of  the  Department, 

On  November  30,  1952,  the  Library  had  174  employees  of  v/ 

Washington  and  20  in  the  field. 

Appropriated, 

mi 

Appropriated  funds  $681,169 


l46 


uere  in 


Budge  t 
Estimate, 
195‘^ 


-$700, eea  4TS,^6o 


0 


i 
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(Revised) 


Salaries  and  S^ceenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . . .  $6^2,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  4l2  . . .  -o^l 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953 »  and  “base  for  1954  . . .  681,169 

Revised  Bu^ct  Estimate,  195^  ...-. . . . 673 1 800 

Doer  cas  e . ‘ . . . . . .  "7  >  3' ■'9 


SUHIli^RY  OF  IICREASES  Al'TD  DECREASES,  1954 

Increase  for  the  purchase  and  processing  of  agricultural  publi¬ 
cations  . . . . . . .  +$18,831 

Decrease  due -t*  jSuhstituting  contractual  services  for  five  general 

library  branches  . . . . . . .  ~  21 , 965 

Decrease  duo  to  reorganization  of  Asheville  branch  library  .  -4,235 


PROJECT  STATEIIEITT 


* 

Project 

1952 

1953 

( estimated) 

Decrease 

1354 

Revised 
( estimated) 

1,  General  agricultural  library 
services . ' . 

$529,888 

157,321 

28 

0537.257. 

143,912 

-$3,134(1) 

-  4,235(2) 

$534,123 

139,677 

2,  Specialized  services  to 

research  . . . 

Unobligated  balance . . 

Total  available  or  estimate 

SS7.237' 

681 , 169 

-  7,369 

673 , 800 

Reduction  nursuant  to  Section 

412  ....“ . . 

+  831 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

687,237 

6-82,000 

INCREASES  MD  DECRILISES 

( 1 )  A  net  decrease  of  63*  13^  under  the  project  "G-cnoral  Agricultural  Library 

Services”  as  follows: 

^acreaso  of  $18,831  for  the  -ourchase  and  processing  of  agricultural 

nublications. 


IToed  for  Increase;  The  Library,  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  under  the  Organic  Act  of  1862,  should  acqiiiro  all 
major  agricultural  publications.  The  information  contained  in  these 
publications  is  essential  to  the  Department’s  workers  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  of  the  Department,  Also,  farmers,  agricultural 
colleges,  universities.  State  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  public 
rely  upon  the  Libraiy,  as  the  National  Library,  to  have 

available  the  important  agriculture  publications.  The  increased 
cost  of  publications  has  each  year  reduced  the  extent  of  coverage 
of  the  world^s  literature  on  agriculture  that  should  bo  added  to 
the  Library’s  collection,  Funds  a,va.ilablc  for  the  purchase  of 
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(Revised) 


pulDlications  have  varied  only  slit^litly  during  the  period  1940 
through  1953*  hovrovor,  the  cost  of  publications  has  doubled  so 
tha,t  slightly 'less ’than  ^Oio  of  the  titles  •purchased  in  1945  can  be 
purchased  in  1953  v/ith‘th6  same  arioUht  of  funds  available  (see 
Exiiibit  A),  Many  soriods  gaps  have  occurred  in  the  Library’s 
collection  due  to  lack  of 'funds  to  cover  this  increased  cost  of 
publications.  Coincident  with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
publications  purchased,  there  has  also  been  a  reduction  of  personnel 
for  processing  and  preparation  of  publications  for  use. 


Plan  of  ¥orkt  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  extent  of  coverage  of 
literature  -  on  agriculture,  both  domestic  and  foreign, .  to  tho  194o*-. 

1949  level.  This  increase  will  make  available  several  of -the  more 
important  domestic  and  foreign  publications  to  the  Dopa-rtmont  *  s 
research  vrorkers.  However,  it  v/ill  not  bo  possible  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  collection  which  have  occurred  heretofore.  The  in¬ 
crease  will  also  provide  one  additional  librarian  to  acquire, 
process  and  make  available  the  material  procured, 

(b)  A  decrease  of  ^^21,965  in  field  library  services  by  closing  five  general 
Library  branches  and  establishing  cooperative  agreomonts  with  State 
Universities  and  Agricultural  Colleges  to  pro\’ldo  a  mininum  of  library 
service  to  the  Department’s  employees  in  those  areas,  Tho  five  branches, 
to  be  closed  are  located  at  Albuquerque,  Atlanta,  llevr  Orleans,  Phile^ 
dclphia,  and  San  Prancisco, 

(2)  A  decrease' of  •  $4, 235  under  the  project  "S-pccialized  Services  to.  Research” 

by  convorti.ng  the  Asheville  Breanch  to.  a  station,  lib rcary  wliich  will  retain 
tho  book  collection  without  staff  furnished  by  tho  Departmental  library. 

This  library  is  located  a.t  tho  Porest  Service  S^qjoriment  Station  a.t 
Asheville,  ITorth  Carolina,  Porest  Service  personnel  .v;ill  maintain  and 
continue  to  make  use  of  the  collection  as  a,  working  tool. 


r 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . .  ;p682,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  4l2  . .  -831 

Adjusted  appropriation,  1953>  and  base  for  1954  . .  68l','l6'^ 

Budget  Estimate^  1954  . . . . #1. .  700 >000 

Increase,  (for  purchase  and  processing  of  agricultiiral 

publications )  •  . . . . . . . . . . . . .  ■tl8,831^«=^^ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


• 

• 

Project  :  1952 

(estimated) 

/  Increase 

(estimated) 

1.  General  agricultural 
library  services 

2,  Specialized  services 

to  research  . . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . , 
Total  available  or 

estimate  . . . . . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to 
Section  4l2 

Total  appropriation  or 

-!>529,888 

157,321 

28 

1537,257 

143,912 

1 

1 

^118,831(1) 

.iji556,088 

143,912 

687,237 

t 

681,169  ^ 

«.18,831 

700,000 

687,237 

1 

4831/ 

682,000/ 

I 

f 

INCREASE  I 

I 

(1)  An  increase  of  '^18,831  under  the  project  ^General  Agricultural 

Library  Services”  for  the  purchase  and  processing  of  agricultural 

publications .  ?  ~ 

Need  for  Increase;  The  Library,  in  earthing  out  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  under  the  Organic  Act  0f  1862,  should  acquire  all 
major  agricultural  publications,  Th0  information  contained  in  these 
publications  is  essential  to  the  Department's  workers  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  of  the  Department .  Also,  farmers,  agricultural 
colleges,  universities,  State  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  public 
rely  upon  the  Library,  as  the  National  Agriculture  Library,  to  have 
available  the  important  agriculture  publications.  The  increased 
cost  of  publications  has  each  year  reduced  the  extent  of  coverage 
of  the  world's  literature  on  agriculture  that  should  l^e  added  to 
the  Library's  collection.  Funds  available  for  the  purchase  of 
publications  have  varied  only  slightly  during  the  period  1940 
through  1953;  however,  the  cost  of  publications  has  doubled  so 
that  slightly  less  than  S0%  of  the  titles  purchased  in  1945  can  be 
purchased  in  1953  with  the  same  amount  of  funds  available  (see 
Exhibit  A),  Many  serious  gaps  have  occurred  in  the  Library's 
collection  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  cover  this  increased  cost  of 
publications.  Coincident  with  the 'reduction  in  the  number  of 
publications  purchased,  there  has  also  been  a  reduction  of  personnel 
for  processing  and  preparation  of  publications  for  use. 
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Plan  of  Work;  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  extent  of  coverage  of 
literature  on  agriculture,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  the  1948- 
1949  level,.  This  increase  will- make  available  several  of  the  more 
important- domestic  and  foreign  publications  to  the  Department’s 
research- workers.  However-,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  collection  which  have  occurred  heretofore.  The  in¬ 
crease  will  also  provide  one  additional  librarian  to  acquire, 
process  and  make  available  th®  material  procured. 


(IXEIBIT  A) 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  LIBRARY 
COMPARISON  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED,  TITLES  PURCHASED  AND 
AVERAGE  COST  PER  TITLE,  1940-  1953 


% 


0 


1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953 

YEAR 
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STATUS  OF  PHOSRAM 


General;  The  Library  provides  centralized  reference  and  bibliographical 
services  for  agencies  of;  the-Departmeht,  through  the  main  library  in 
Washington  and  12  branch  locations  in  the  field.  It  .serves  also  as 
the  National  ;Agriculture  Library,  rendering  extensive'  services  to  other 
agencies  .of  the  Government  and  the^  puhlic.  The  book  .collection  approx¬ 
imates  1,050,000  volumes.  '  ■ 

Ourrent  Activities;  The  following  are  typical  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  of  the  library: 


■1.  Acquisition  of  domestic  and  foreign  publications  in  the  field  of 
,  ,  agriculture  throu^  pur.chases  from  commercial  sources,  gifts, 
exchange  agreements  with  different  countries,  and  cooperative 
acquisition,  projects  with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  with 
other  research  libraries. 


2.  Preparation  of  agricultural  bibliographies  with  an  increasing 
coverage  of  the  vrorld’ s  agricultural  literature. 


3.  Providing  reference  servi.ce  to  natrons  who  come  into  the.  Library, 
and.  b7’’  telephone,  and  b;’’’  mail.  These  patrons  include  Department 
personnel,  and  .representatives  of  other  Government  and  private 
•  ,  research  agencies,  colleges,  universities,  and  farmers  and  other 

private  citizens}  furnishing  publications  on  loan  directly  to 
Department  persophel  .and  „to  .pjjhers  through  interlibrary  loans; 
and  maintaining  the  collection, 

U.  Facilitating  the  Department’s  programs  by  making  available 
published  material  to  the  man-on-the-job,  wherever  he  may  be 
stationed,  through  field  branches  which  serve  as  outlets  for 
the  main  Library  and  as  reservoirs  of  published  information 
near  the  field  workers.  Through  these  library  services 
provided  the  field  staff,  the  stocking  of  largo  nximbers  of 
relatively  little  used  books  in  field  offices  is  unnecessary. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1,  ,  Status  of  Acquisition  Program;  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library. is  the  one  place  in  the  nation  where  all  of  the  more 
important  agricultural  publications  are  available.  Therefore, 
a  continuing  intensive  acquisition  program  must  be  carried  on 
to  provide  the  major  agricultural  publications  required  by  the 
Department’s  workers,  collaborators,  farmers,  industrial  users, 
and  the  public  generally.  The  collection  still  lacks  many 
agricultural  publications  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  many 
important  domestic  publications.  The  increased  cost  of  .publi¬ 
cations  has  reduced  the  number  that  can  be  purchased.  Also 
the  gift  ajid  exchange  program  was  necessarily  reduced  below 
previous  levels. 
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Below  Is  a  tabulation  of  major  acquisition  statistics  for  the 
past  fiwe  fears. 


:Wumber  of  publications  received  from  all 
Obligations;  sources  (  gif t ,  exchange  and  ■purchase) 
for  Publi-  ;  Volumes  :  .rl^umber  of  periodical  issues 

Cations  :  added  to 

■;  collect  ion 

!  ■ 

Heceived 

Hetained  ■ 

'  194g 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

$  44.652  :  33.763 

39.17s  :  34,176 
45,742  :  42,215 
53,342  :  2S,921  ^ 
44,747  ;  2g,646  0/ 

7'*'4.757 

626,117 
552.137  sJ 
493,013 
542,240  c/ 

233,836 

263.653 

275,215 

268,655 

272,770  of 

a/ Ihe  reduction  in  1949  from  prior  year  resulted  primarily  in 

the  change  in  policy-  of  recording  Department  of  Agriculture 
publications. 


b/  A  portion  of  the  reductions  in  1951  and  1952  is  due  to  change 
in  policy  on  counting  working  tools  of  the  Department  agencies. 
_c/  Cataloging  in  1952  of  vol\ames  and  publications  received  in 
'1951  makes  recoiots  appear  higher  in  1952  than  actually  was 
the  case. 


2. 


3. 


•The  monthly  Bibliogra.'Phy  of  Agriculture  contained  12^  more  items 
than  in  lP5i'i  There  were  '95V9^2  reference  items  included  during 
the  year,  which  exceeded  any  T)revious  ■''■ear.  Identification  of 
non-~English  material,  in  the.  subject  index;  has  proved  to'  be  very 
useful  to  the  users  of  the  Bibliography.  The  number  of  items 
listed  in  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  five  years 
is  indicated  below: 

.  .  ,  Nximber  6f  • 


Year 

Heference 

1948 

84, 229 

1949 

82,269 

'1950 

89,060 

1951 

S5,790 

1952 

95,962 

There  were  71  biblio^?:a'ohies,  indexes,  and  lists  prepared  on 
specislized  subjects.  During  1952,  23  bibliogra:ohies  were 
prep.-'^red  in  the  Washington  library  which,  were  two  less  than  in 
1951*  Voliume  10,  1950»  Index  to  the.  Literature  of  A;iierican 
Economic  ^ntomolog^?-  was  ' completed  during  the  year.  Among  the 
special  bibliographies  prepared  were  Bibliographical ‘ Bulletin 
1^,  *>Eorest5  of  Oontinental  Datin  America.**  and  Bibliographical 
Bulletin  19 ♦  '*Tropical  Beef  Cattle  Industry*'.  Also  Library 
List  N-umber  1,  Selected  List  of  American  Agricultural  Books** 
was  revised  and  .published  in  lebruary,  1952,  ^ 


4.  The  Photocopying  Section  .completed  42,767  separate  order's 
consiati-ng  of  926,134  •^ges  of  raiprofilm  and  photoprint.  Of 
this  amo'un't,  6,2^4  orders  totaling  87,218  pages  were  provided 
free  of  charge  to  the  Department' s  agencies.  For  the  remaining 
orders  ^39*747  was  received  in  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of 
production. 
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The  total  number  of  publications  loaned  and  the  number  of 
•  reference  questions  answered  were  belovr  the/1951  level«  The 
number  of  publications  loaned  decreased.  4,9^,  The  reference 
questions  answered  decreased  Oiily  minimum  service  could 

.be  rendered  on  each  request,-  The  workload  per  ;Staff  member 
increased  from  9,6lS  items  in  1951  to  10,054  items  in  1952. 


Below  is -a  tabulation  of  the  volumes  of  publications  circulated, 
loaned,  and  photocopying  services  rendered  and  reference 
questions  answered  in  1951  1952. 


'  iQ‘85 

{Percent  of 

incrGase(+)  or 
decrease  (-) 

Volume  of  circulations, 
loans,  photocopying; 
Washington. . . 

4g2,.320 

456,901 

-  5.3 

Field . 

8S9.97? 

.  -  I+.9 

■  •'  Sub-total ’ 

1, '597 ,163 

1,326,879 

~  5.0 

Reuroductions. . . 

.44,159 

43,767 

Total. 

1,^41  ,;522 

r,  370, 646 

-  4.9 

'Reference  questions 
answered: 

■■  ■ -Washington.';. .  . 

130.083 

'125,1463' 

'  '-  3.5 

Field _ _ ... 

.50,151 

‘*5.3^ 

-  9.9. 

•Total.  . ^ 

180,434 

^nTo7a42 

-  5.3 

6.  -A.  waiver  was  again  issued  by  the  ihiblic  Printer,  permitting  the 

binding  work  to  be 'performed 'under  contract  to.  commercial  binders. 
Under  this  authorization  9»502  volumes  were  bound,  of  which  1,907 
volumes  were  _from  the  v.arioua  fie^ld  libraries'.  There  were  l,2l6 
fewer  vol-umes'  bound  in  1952  than  in  135'^'  Approximately  7* 000 
volumes  of  current  publications  ware  added  to  an  already  burden¬ 
some  backlog  of  an  estimated  iGO.OOO  vol.um.e?  which,  should  be  • 
boundi  . 
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Statistics  for  1948  adjusted  for  comparabilitv  to  definitions  adopted  in  1949. 


WOI^OAD>  STA?F  AVAILABLE,  AUD  UNIT  COSTS  if 


Fiscal  Year 

Circulation 
and  refer¬ 
ence  load 

Average 

staff 

:  Total  ♦  Output 

:obligation;per  staff 
:  :  member 

Cost  per 
unit 

194i  (estimated). 

201,627 

243 

:$  721,500 

830 

3.57 

1942 . 

540,114 

225 

:  645 , 100 

2,401 

1.19 

1943 . 

S60,S72 

133 

J  603,353 

>♦.578 

..  .71 

1944 . . . . 

1,152,970 

136 

j  604,437 

6,199 

.52 

1^45. . 

1,556.507 

136 

;  603,060 

8,363 

.39 

1946 . 

1,609,655 

136 

:  609,130 

8,654 

.38 

1947 . 

1,672,453 

136 

;  613,350 

8. ,991 

194g . 

1,612,738 

136 

659.739 

8,672 

.41 

1949 . 

1,667,301 

132 

656,719 

9,161 

.39 

1950..., . 

1,669,630 

172' 

J  734,993 

9.766 

.44 

1951 . . . 

1.577,277 

164 

701,214 

9,613 

.44 

1952 . . 

1,497,721 

149 

681,169 

10,054 

.45 

_l/  Exclusive  of  reimbursable  services. 

NOTE:  iqUl-lqUy  workload  adjusted  to  method  of  computing 
worklaod  established  in  19^3* 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTIvlENTS  AI'JD  OTHER  FUI\IDS 

(Includes' qriiy,  those  amamts-iiaMchy -by  November  30,  1952,  were 
actually  received  or  programmed  for  1953  or  1954.  Since  vrark 
for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a  ser-'/ice  basis,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  those  agen-cies  and  for  their  benefit;,;;'- it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  estimate  ih;  advance  the’ amounts  to  be- received 'in  - ' 
•■most '  cases, )  "  ' '  ■  ■  ;  "  .  . 


Item 


Working  Funds , Agriculture; 

Library;  •  ’  '  , 

Advanc  ed ' f r  om ; - 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Quar>antine  Agriculture :  ! 

For.  special  bibliographical 
services  on  bee  culture  • . . • 

Department  of  State; 

For  library  and  bibliogra¬ 
phical  services 


Obligations, 

1952 


,  Estimted  . Es.timated  - 

Obligatipnsj.;.obliga,tidn5, 

19.53..  ;-.>-1954' 


For  screening  and  procurement 
of  technical  books  and  liter¬ 
ature  . . . . . . 

Atomic  Energy  Coimnission; 

For  modification  of  rapid 
selector  machine  . . . 


Total,  Working  Funds , 
Agriculture,  Library  , 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

General  ( Library ) 

Advanced  from; 

State  Department; 

For  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  Point  IV 
training  program  for  foreign 


national 


Mutual  Security  (Allocation  to 

Agri culture ) ( Library) ; 

For  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  vdth  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  foreign  nationals  ♦ 

For  program  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Point  IV  program^ 
Near  East  and  Africa 

Total,  Mutual  Security 


5,985. 


.39,081 


11,991 


11 


55,068 


:i^^4,ii^. 


6,250 


10,368 


—  — 

5,000 

-  - 

7,244 

4,220 

—  — 

3,593 

10 >837 

4,220 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1954 

Obli^j:ations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources : 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

For  bibliographies,  photogra¬ 
phic  reproductions,  and  other 
special  library  services  ,,,, 

TOTAL,  OBLIGA'nOFS  UNDER  ALLOT¬ 
MENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 

103. AOO 

100.000 

43 . 000 

109,305 

43.000 

c 


-'.X 


..l. 
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COI-CIODI^Y  C2.in)IT  C0HP'0::UTI01T 


Pur^oo  s  e  St  at  eiii  ent 

Pur-Qose  -  The  Connodit^  Credit  Corporation's  prograns  are  conducted  for 
the  -uirpose  of  stabilizing,  supporting  and  .protecting  farm  income  and 
prices,  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  halanced  and  adequate  supplies 
of  agricn.ltural  commodities,  and  facilitating  their  orderly  distribution. 

Origin  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  organized  October  17*  1933» 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  an  agency  'of  the  United  States, 
Prom  October  IJf  1933  'to  Jnly  1,  1939  Corporation  vrn.s  managed  and 
operated  in  close  affiliation  i-rith  the  Reconstruction  Pinance  Corporation, 

On  July  1,  1939  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
President’s  Reorganization  Plan  I,  Under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corgjoration 
Cho,rter  Act  of  June  29,  194S  (public  Law  So6,  oOth  Congress),  effective 
July  1,  194s,  it  was  established  as  an  ageiic^^  and  instrunentalitjr  of  the 
United  States  under  a  permanent  Federal  charter.  The  charter  vras  amended 
by  Public  Lav/  35,  Slst  Congress,  approved  Juno  7»  1949* 

Mancagomont  —  The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  subject 
to  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  is  an  o:c— officio  director  and  chairman  of  the  board.  The  board 
consists  of  six  members  (in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  A;griculturo)  v/ho 
arc  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  v/ith  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  In  addition  to  the  board  of  directors,  the 
Corporation  has  an  advisory  boa.rd  whose  five  meribcrs  arc  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  ITot  more  than  three  of  the  members  na.y 
belong  to  the  sai.ie  political  party.  The  advisory  board  meets  at  least 
every  90  days  to  survey  the  general  policies  of  the  Corporation, 

The  Corporation  may,  v/ith  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize 
facilities  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  G-overnmont,  The  Cor]poration, 
under  this  authority,  makes  extensive  uso  of  the  pcrsomicl  and  facilities 
of  the  Production  arid  Marketing  Administration  in  carp/j^ing  out  Corporation 
activities.  The  Corporation  also  utilizes  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
the  usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities,  and  arrangements  cf  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

Financing  ~  The  Corporation’s  prograns  arc  fincuiced  from  the  capital  funds 
v/hich  arc  derived  from  its  autJiorized  capitcal  stock  of  $100,000,000  and  its 
authority  to  borrov;  $6,750,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  The 
bulk  of  the  fund  requirements  result  from  loans,  purchase  of  commodities, 
carr^'-ing  charges  and  related  epcipenditur cs  in  connection  with  commodities 
ov/ned  by  the  Corporation,  and  interest  charges.  Offsetting  these  outlays 
arc  receipts  from  loan  repayments,  sa.lcs  of  commodities,  a.nd  interest  income. 

Operations  -  The  Coro  oration  engages  in  lending,  buying,  selling  and  other 
acti''mtics  v/itli  roepcct  to  agricultural  commodities,  their  loroducts,  foods, 
foods  a!id  fibers  to  carry  out  the  following  five  tjppos  of  programs: 
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1,  Price  suo-Qort  -  Price  support  is  accomplished  through  loans, 
purchases  and  purchase  agreements  pursuant  to  the  Corporation's 
charter  powers  (particularly  sections  5(a-)  and  (d)),  in  con¬ 
formity  vri  th  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63'  3tat,  IO51) »  as 
amended  (66  Stat,  75S)»  and  v/ith  respeat  to  c ertain  types  of 
tohacco,  in  conformity  vrith  the  Act  of  July  2S,'  1945  (59  Stat, 
506),  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949»  as  araended,  price 
su’oport  is  raandatorj;"  for  si:c  hasic  commodities  —  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco  —  and  designated  nonhasic 
commodities,  namely,  wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk, 
butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat;*  price 
supuort  for  other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  is  authorized 
under  legally’’  prescribed  conditions, 

2,  Su-pply  and  foreign  -purchase  -  The  Gor2-)oration  procures  foods, 

agricultural  commodities,  their  products,  and  related  materials 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  G-overnment  agencies,  foreign 
governments,  and  relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies  and  to  meet 
domestic  requirements,  Poods,  agricultural  coramoditiop,  and 
their  products  are  urocured,  or  aid  is  given  in  their  procurement, 
to  facilitate  distribution  or  to  meet  anticipated  requirements 
during  periods  of  short  supply*  Procurement  for  supply  imrposos 
is  raa.do  during  pcalc  moTkoting  seasons  and  is-  closely  coordinated 
!v;ith  the  price  support  program  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to 
Amoricen  agriculture.  The  production  or  stockpiling  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  Sections  3Q2  and  303  Defense 

Production  Act  of  1950  is  also .carried  out  under  this  activity. 

The  supply  and  foreign  purchase  activity  is  carried  out  under 
the  authority  contained  in  the  Cor^DOration^s  charter, 
particularly  sections  5('b)  and  5(c)  thereof.  Operations  are  ■ 
conducted  in  accordance  with  Terocedurcs  and  policies  reasonably 
calculated  to  assure  compliance  v.dth  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  16,  1943  (15  U*S.C.'713a-9),  which  roqui  res  that  the 
Corieoration  be  fully -reimbursed  for  services  performed,  losses 
sustained,  and  operating  costs  incurred  for  commodities  purchased 
or  delivered  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  G-overnment  agency, 

3,  Storage  facilities  -  The  Corporation g^rovidcs  for  and  encourages 
the  construction  or  c::pansion  of  farm  storage  facilities  through 
loans  to  producers  and  maintains  granaries'  and  equipment  for 
care  .and  storage  of  commodities  oi-med  or  controlled  by  the 

.  Corporation, 

The  storage  facilities  urogram  is  carried  out  under  the  authority 
contained' in  the  Corporation's  charter,  particularly  sections 
,  4  (h),  4  (m),'and  5  (n)» 


I 
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4*  Loan  to  Socrotary  of  Ai,-:riculturc  for  agriculture?!  conservation 
niir-oosos  -  tJndor  provisions  of  tlio  Agricultural  Adjustrnont  Act 
of  193s 9  ns  anendedj  the  Corpoi-ation  nalces  loans  to  the  Secretary 
of  A{^riculturo  each  fisenA  year  in  such  amount s*  not  to  exceed 
$50j000,000,  as  the  Socretazv  estimtes  uill  ho  required  to  ma]co 
ad^rances  of  conservation  materials  and  services  for  the  a^^ricul— 
turr’.l-conscrvetion  prO;'^ram<,  These  loans  oj*e  repaid,  with  interest, 
from  funds  aetjprouriatod  to  carry  out  sections  7  ^0  17  o-  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Acto 

5«  Comodity  oicoorts  «  The  Corporation  erroorts,  causes  to  he 

exported,  or  aids  in  the  devolOTpment  of  export  markets  for  agri¬ 
culture,!  commodities  end  leroducts.  This  activity  is  carried 
out  under  the  authority/-  contained  in  the  Corporation's  cliarter, 
particularly  sections  5(l)  niid  5(d)  s  nnd  the  International 
i/lioat  Agreement  Act  of  1949o  Under  the  International  V/hcat 
A.o’rooment  (7  U.SoC.  lG4l’,  HS42),  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
supiDly  wheat  or  wheat  products  to  participating  nations  at  a 
specified  pricCo  The  Cornoration  is  authorized  to  use  its 
general  horrovring  authority  to  pay  current  obligations  and  to 
he  repaid  therefor  from  appropriations  made  specifically  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  /i 


Budget 


Limitation,  Estimate, 


1955  1994 


Administrative  expense 
limitation 


,  .-r  V 


■> 
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COl®fODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
Basic  Assumptions 

Since  financial  demands  on  the  Corporation  are  determined  largely  by 
unpredictable  factors,  such  as  weather  conditions  and  the  level  of 
economic  activities,  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  basic  assumptions  con¬ 
cerning  these  factors  in  order  to  estimate  financial  requirements « 

The  basic  assumptions  used  in  preparing  the  19^k  budget  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  That  emplo3nnent,  industrial  production  and  national 

income  will  continue  to  rise; 

(b)  That  prices  on  the  average  will  remain  unchanged  at 

about  the  present  level; 

(c)  That  yields  i/vill  be  in  line  with  recent  averages; 

(d)  That  farm  production  will  continue  at  high  levels  in 

the  crop  years  19^2  and  19i?3;  and 

(e)  That  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be 

in  effect  on  peanuts  and  certain  kinds  of  tobacco o 

Price  Support  Operations 

General  Outlook  -  On  the  basis  of  the  above  assumptions  and  taking 
into  consideration  estimated  supply  and  utilization  factors  which  ?/ere 
calculated  individually  for  each  commodity,  these  esti^i^tes  reflect 
substantial  increases  in  the  overall  volume  of  price  support  activities 
of  the  Corporation  compared  mth  the  fiscal  year  1952  9  The  total 
investment  in  price  support,  that  is  the  amomt  of  loans  oustanding 
and  cost  value  of  inventories,  as  of  June  30,  1952,  amounted  to 
■^l*ii  billion.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation’s  investment  in 
price  support  as  of  June  30,  1953,  v/ill  be  $3.0  billion  and  that  it 
Tjill  be  $3»7  billion  by  June  30,  195^» 

Loans  -  The  budget  estimate  contemplates  that  loans  amounting  to  $2,5 
billion  vdll  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  195a,  that  repayments  mil 
total  $l,Ii.  billion  and  forfeitures  will  total  $1,1  billion,  leaving 
loans  outstanding  of  $1,3  billion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Comparable 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  are:  Loans  made,  $.9  billion; 
repaid,  $.7  billion;  forfeitures,  $,2  billion;  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  3/ear,  $,1^  billiono  The  increase  in  loans  made  in  195h 
compared  mth  1952  amounts  to  $1,6  billion.  Anticipated  increases 
for  the  principal  commodities  are  as  follows:  Corn,  $601  million; 
cotton,  $5U8  million;  wheat,  $226  million  and  wool,  $90  milliono 
The  increase  of  $9i4.5  m.illion  in  loans  outstanding  as  of  June  30,  195ii, 
compared  mth  June  30,  1952,  is  due  primarily  to  corn  and  cotton 
increasing  hj  $505  million  and  $3U7  million,  respectively. 
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Inventories  -  It  is  estimated  that  during  195^,  inventory  aciifuisitions 
and  carrying  charges  mil  total  $lo6  billion  and  that  sales  and  other 
dispositions  will  aggregate  |g9  billion  resulting  in  an  ending  inven¬ 
tory  as  of  June  30,  199U  valued  at  ,|2oii.billiono  This  compares  with 
inventory  transactions  during  the  fiscal  year  19^2  as  follows: 
acquisitions  and  carr^-'ing  charges^,  billioni  dispositions,  |o9 
billion I  ending  inventory  as  of  June  30,  19^2,  $lol  billion o  The 
increase  of  $lo0  billion  in  acquisitions  in  19^li  over  19^2  is 
attributable  primarily  to  corn  and  cotton  which  account  for  $373 
million  and  ^lUl  million,  respectively,  of  the  increase.  Other 
smaller  increases  are:  wheat,  $120  million j  wool,  $39  million; 
and  cottonseed  oil,  -fpl;!  million c  Peanut  acquisitions  are  estimated 
to  decrease' $95  million  during  this  period.  The  decrease  in  dis¬ 
positions  during  19514  compared  vdth  1952  is  $52  million  -with  major 
contributing  items  being  corn  and  Y/heat  Ydth  decreases  of  $87  million 
and  $2)49  mi?Llion,  respectively;  offset  by  increases  as  follows: 
cotton, • $80  million;  dairy  products,  $227  million;  cottonseed 
products,  $80  million;  and  wool,  $26  million <,  Inventories  as  of 
June  30,  I95I43  are  estimated  to  increase  by  $1-3  billion  over  those 
of  June  30,  1952,  of  Ydiich  $669  million  is '  due  to  the  increase  in 
wheat  stocks;  $25°  million,  increase  in  cotton  stocks;  $22l!.  million, 
increase  in  com  stocks;  and  $93  million,  increase  in  stocks  of  dairy 
products. 

Reasons  for  up^Tard  trend  in  price  support  investment  -  .As  indicated 
above,  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  dairy  products,  and  cottonseed  products 
are  the  principal  commodities  involved  in  the  increased  volume  of 
price  support  activitieso  Increased  production,  decreased  sales, 
and  a  Y/eaker  market  are  responsible  for  the  increased  investment  in 
corn,  while  increased  production  and  decreased  exports  of  cotton 
contribute  to  the  increased  investment  in  that  coimnodityo  In  case 
of  wheat,  the  increased  investment  is  due  to  increased  production, 
increased  carryout,  decreased  exports,  and  decreased  sales  from 
Corporation  inventories.  The  increased  investment  in  dairy  products 
Yfas  caused  primarily  by  large  purchases  in  1953  necessitated  by  a 
decline  in  prices  due  to  unseasonably  high  production.  The  sharp 
break  in  market  prices  during  1953  resulted  in  increased  purchases 
of  cottonseed  products,  chiefly  refined  oil. 

Supply  and  Foreign  Purchase  Program 

The'  estimate  for  this  purpose  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that  the 
Corporation  mil  continue  to  purchase  a  limited  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  Mutual  Security  Administration  and  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  for  use  in  occupied  areas  in  the  fiscal  year  195J^ 
and  that  the  Corporation  will  continue  the  initial  financing  of 
certain  programs  sponsored  by  the'DefbAse  Froduction  Administration 
concerning  strategic  and  critical  Materials,  primarl?.y  castor  beans- 
and  kenaf .  ■  Acquisitions  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  were  $88 -.6  million,  - 
as  compared  with  estimated  acquisitions  of  $112,7  million  in  1953  and 
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^57.5  million  in  19$h»  It  is  estimated  that  the  distribution  of 
acquisitions  during  the  fiscal  year  195U  will  be  as  follovrs: 

Defense  Production  Administration 5  million j  Department  of 

the  Army,  $2i|,0  million^  Mutual  Security  Administration,  $7o6 
million j  and  m.iscellaneous  supply  programs,  million <, 

Storage  Facilities  Program. 

Facilities  -  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Corporation  tjIII  offer  loans 
for  financing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  farm  storage  facilities 
having  an  estimated  27-million-bushel  capacity  during  the  fiscal  year 
19She  Claims  covering  guaranteed  occupancy  agreements  are  e^qpected 
to  amount  to  $800,000  in  the  fiscal  year  19^14  compared  with  an 
estimate  of  $1,2^0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19q3o  It  is  also  esti¬ 
mated  that  costs  of  carrying  out  tests,  experim.ents,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  storing  and  conditioning  commodities  mil  amount  to 
$125^000  during  the  fiscal  year  195Uo 

Mechancial  driers  -  It  is  anticipated  that  loans  in  the  amount  of 
^fSo^OOO  mil  be  made  to  producers  for  the  purchase  of  mechanical 
driers  to  facilitate  safe  farm  storage  of  commodities  during  the 
fiscal  year  19$h<i  This  compares  mth  an  estimate  of  $1,000,000 
for  such  loans  during  the  fiscal  year  1953*  Loans  outstanding  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  195^  are  expected  to  amount  to 
$Ly2h^,000,  With  repayments  estimated  at  $3ii5,000  during  the  year, 
it  is  anticipated  that  loans  outstanding  as  of  June  30,  195^4,  will 
aggregate  $1,500,000« 

Loan  to  the  Secretary/-  of  Agriculture 

Pursuant  to  Section  391(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  it  is  estmated  that  the  Corporation  will  lend  $25  million 
to  the  Secretaiy  of  Agricu3.ture  during  the  fiscal  year  195^4  to  make 
advances  for  the  purchase  of  conservation  materials  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  195^40  Repayment  is  usually  made  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  from  appropriated  funds,  mth  interest  equal  to  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Corporation® 

Commodity  Export  Program 


Current  activities  under  this  program  relate  exclusively  to  financing 
operations  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement*  The  estimates 
for  195^4  under  the  item  International  Wheat  Agreement"  provide  for 
note  cancellation  of  $171,740,395  for  net  costs  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  for  1952  operations  under  the  Agreement® 
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Operating  Results  and  Retained  Earnings 


The  Corporation's  records  shovr  that  operations  resiiLted  in  a  net 
receipt  of  §1605365^28?  in  1952 o  It  is  estimated  that  such  opera¬ 
tions  T/ill  result  in  net  expenditures  of  $ls22lj.53l5>l53  in  1953 
and  1.511.051975672  in  195h»  The  Treasury,  however,  does  not  reflect 
in  the  Corporation’s  checking  account  note  cancellations  to  reimburse 
the  Corporation  for  prior  years’  costs  of  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  International  ITheat  Agreemento .  For  budgetary 
purposes,  therefore,  the  budget  estimates  reflect  net  receipts  of 
§127)>665,287  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  and  estimated  net  expenditures 
of  $1,^17,7175935  and  $1,118, 995, 61i2  for  the  fiscal  years  1953  and 
1951-,  respectively 0  The  net  loss  for  1952  was  $66,056,732  consisting 
of  net  interest  and  administrative  expense  of  $3^,282,007  and  realized 
losses  on  program  operations  of  $68,2l4l4,772,  less  net  do'V'jnward  adjust¬ 
ment  of  reserves  for  estimated  losses  amounting  to  $36,ii70,0li7*  It  is 
estimated  that  net  losses  of  $226,280,391  and  $267,933,086  Tfill  be 
incurred  in  1953  and  1954,  respectivelyo 

An  appraisal  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  is  made 
each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  net  worth. 

If  the  net  woriiiis  less  than  $100,000,000,  the  Congress  makes  provi¬ 
sion  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  restore  the  amount 
of  capital  impairment;  if  net  worth  is  more  than  $100,000,000,  the 
Corporation  pays  the  surplus  to  the  Treasurya  These  estimates 
include  provision  for  restoration  of  capital  impairment  as  of 
June  30,  1952  in  the  amount  of  $96,205,l6l  virhich  is  the  amount 
determined  'by  the  Treasury’s  appraisal  of  assets  and  liabilities 
as  of  June  30,  1952. 

Commodity  Program  Summaries 

The  folloT/ing  commodity  summaries  cover  the  various  operations  which 
the  Corporation  anticipates  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year 
195U«  Each  operation  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  five  types  of  programs 
previously  mentioned*  It  should  be  noted  that  any  variations  from 
the  conditions  assumed  may  result  in  changes  in  the  volume  and 
character  of  the  Corporation’s  ope rations, thereby  necessitating 
changes  in  the  program  and  administrative  expense  estimates* 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM!,  Basic  Commodities 

Co:m 

SmmiRY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective  t  To  support  the  price  of  1953~crop  at  90  percent  of 
parity  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing  <> 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  ear  or  shelled  corn  produced 
in  19^  and  must  grade  No«  3  or  better^  or  No,  U  on  test 
weight  only,  and  must  meet  moisture  requirements » 

Eligible  participants  are  1953-crop  corn  producers. 

Operations  t  Nonrecourse  loans  mil  be  available  from  about 

August  1,”i'953  through  May  31 1  195^^  maturing  July  31,  195h, 
or  earlier  on  demand.  In  areas  where  the  BilA  State  Com¬ 
mittee  determines  that  com  cannot  be  safely  stored  through¬ 
out  the  full  storage  period,  the  final  date  of  availability 
shall  be  earlier  as  determined  by  the  Committee©  Loans  will 
be  on  a  note-and  chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm— stored  com, 
and  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  com® 
The  level  of  support  mil  be  90  percent  of  parity  as  of 
October  1,  1953,  mth  an  assured  national  average  support 
price  of  il<.58  per  bushel. 

Purchase  agreements  will  be  available  from  harvest  through 
May  31,  195^0  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  corn  under  a 
purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within 
a  30-day  period  ending  on  July  31,  1951^0  The  producer  mil 
not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement 
mil  be  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U,S»Co  Tll^-TlUo) ,  particularly  section  7lhc 
thereof;  Titles  I  and  17  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19l;9 
(7  UeSrC®  llilil,  l421-lit3l);  and  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (Public  Law  h29  approved  June  30,  1952), 

BASIS,  1954  ESTDilTE:  A  production  goal  of  85  million  acres  is 
anticipated  for  the  1953  crop.  Production  is  estimated  at 
3,350  million  bushels  as  compared  with  3,307  million  bushels 
estimated  for  the  1952  crop.  This  increase  in  production  is 
needed  to  meet  feeding  requirements  for  increased  livestock 
numbers  and  for  increasing  carry-over  stocks.  It  is  estimated 
that  300  million  bushels  will  be  placed  under  price  support 
loans  and  purchase  agreements  which  is  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  production.  The  decrease  in  loans  and  purchase 
agreements  from  the  fiscal  year  1953  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
expectation  that  the  good  1952  crop  will  be  held  and  more  new 
crop  corn  will  be  used®  Price  support  activities  were  small 
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during  ihe  fiscal  year  19^2,  since  domestic  and  export  require¬ 
ments  exceeded  the  19^1  crop  production  and  high  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  crop  rendered  large  quantities  ineligible  for  loans* 
The  increase  in  collateral  acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  19^h 
over  fiscal  year  19h3  represents  deliveries  of  quantities  placed 
under  price  support  from  the  above  average  19^2  crop,  whereas 
deliveries  during  fiscal  year  1953  are  from  the  stibstantially 
smal3.er  1951  crop* 

As  a  result  of  increased  production  for  the  1952  and  1953  crops, 
the  demand  for  CCC-owied  stocks  is  anticipated  to  decrease; 
thus  CCC  sales  are  estimated  to  decrease  from  l6ii  million 
bushels  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  to  75  million  bushels  for 
the  fiscal  year  195U»  ' 

PRESENT  OUTLOOK:  With  current  estimates  of  corn  to  be  fed  in  1953 
and  195h  showing  a  substantial  reduction  below- previous  esti¬ 
mates,  due  primarily  to  smaller  hog  numbers,  the  total  domestic 
disappearance  is  now  estimated  to  be 'lower,  the  ending  stocks 
vri.ll  be  increased,  and  the  m.arket  v/eaker  than  anticipated 
earlier*  Consequently,  the  cvnrrent  estimate  of  the  corn  to 
be  placed  under  loan  in  1953  is  h60  million  bushels  and  hOO 
million  bushels  in  195U<»  The  detail  of  the  present  outlook 
is  as  follov/s: 
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195a 

Quantity 

Quantity 

(bushels) 

Value 

(bushels) 

Value 

(in 

t  h  0  i 

i  s'  a  n  d  £ 

) 

XjO^nS  in3.(^0  ••oO'OO9oco>0QwaiO'»«e> 

[160,000 

s$736,000 

h00,000 

$6[;0,000 

Repayments  aoeeocacooo«o*o399o 

92,717 

1[i3,89U 

200,000 

320,000 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year 

li00,000 

6Ii0,000 

350,000 

560,000 

Collateral  acquired  «oo.«99c<>o 

5,000 

7,000 

250,000 

to,  000 

Purchase  agreements  made 

20,000 

32,000 

20,000 

32,000 

Direct  Purchases  coasceoeo^oao 

15,000 

2^,000 

83,395 

1^2,595 

75,000 

112,500 

Inventory,  end  of  year 

252,000 

Uo7,ooo 

U37,000 

72li,000 

Net-  receipt  or  expenditure  (-) 

- 

-137,057 

-300,500 

Net  realized  gain  or  loss  (-) 

-9,500 

• 

-15,  500 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAI^I,  Basic  Cornruoditie s  (1953  Crop) 

Cotton,  iunerican-Eg^/ptian 
STM-iARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  p/ 

Objective:  To  support,  by  means  of  a  purchase  program,  the  price 
of  1^^-crop  American-EgTptian  cotton  in  order  to  ensure  expanded 
production. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  coirimodity — 1952-crop  American-Egyptian 
cotton  of  specified  grade  and  staple  length,  in  bales  of  at 
least  300  pounds  not  compressed  to  high  density,  produced  in 
the  United  States  from  Amsak  or  Pima  32  varieties  of  seed. 

Eligible  participants — ^producers  or  associations  of  producers 
of  eligible  1952-crop  Airier ican-Eg;^pitian  cotton. 

Operations;  Purchases  will  be  made  from  eligible  producers  during 
the  period  August  1,  1952  through  April  30,  1953  by  means  of 
sight  drafts  drawn  on  CCC  by  State  or  County  PM  Committees,  or 
they  raay  be  made  by  PM  Commodity  Offices.  Cotton  must  be 
classed  by  a  Board  of  Cotton  Examiners  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  purchases  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such 
classification. 

The  purchase  rate  for  Grade  No.  3,  l^'  inches  in  staple,  usually 
considered  the  base  qualit3r,  will  average  107*10  cents  per 
pound.  Prcmiuims  and  discounts,  with  appropriate  location  dif¬ 
ferentials,  apply  for  each  of  the  other  qualities  of  eligible 
cotton.  To  be  eligible  for  purchase,  the  cotton  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  negotiable  warehouse  receipts  issued  by  warehouses 
approved  by  CCC,  must  have  been  produced  from  Amsak  and  Pima  32 
varieties  of  ^Iraerican-Egyptian  cottonseed,,  and  must  have  been 
gi.nnod  on  a  roller  gin.  All  cotton  meeting  the  national  stock¬ 
pile  specifications  will  be  made  available  to  the  stockpile  as 
scon  as  possible  after  purchase, 

/oner ican-E gyp tian  cotton  acquired  and  not  sold  to  the  national 
stockppile  is  sold  to  the  Secretau'j'-  of  Agi’iculture .  CCC  is  fully 
reimbursed  for  losses,  if  any,  from  funds  made  a.vailablc  to  the 
Sccretarj^  under  Section  304  of  the  Defense  P-^oduction  xlct. 

Production  expansion  of  this  commodit^^  was  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  in  order  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  quality  extra  long-staple  cotton  in  the 
United  States  in  an  emergency. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  "U.S.C.  71)4-71)40),  particularly  section  7l)4C  thereof; 

Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19)49  (7  U.S.C. 
1)411.7-1)4)49 ^  l)i.21-li;3l)  J  sections  303  and  30lj.  of  the  Defense 
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Production  Act  of  19^0,  as  aiiiendedi  and  Executive  Order  IOI6I, 
as  amended  by  Executive  Order  10281 o 

BASIS,  195U  ESTIi-iATE;  Under  recent  legislation,  price  support  is 
mandatory  for  the  first  time  for  extra  long-staple  cotton, 
be  .ginning  lath  the  1953  crop»  Since  the  level  of  support  for 
the  1953  crop  will  bo  less  than  for  the  1952.  crop,  it  is 
expected  that  the  acreage  planted  to  i\merican-Eg>'ptian  cotton 
will  decline  to  70,000  aci'es  in  1953  compared  with  100,800  acres 
for  the  1952  crop  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  yield  is 
cxfooctcd  to  be  placed  under  loan.  Support  under  the  1952  program 
in  the  foi’m.  of  purchases  is  estiiaated  at  about  93  percent  of  the 
production,  whereas  only  80  percent  of  the  estimated  production 
for  1953  is  G:cpected  to  be  placed  under  loaru 


PRESENT  OUTLOOKS  A  production  goal  of  30,000  bales  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  has  been  announced  since  the  biidget  was  prepared.  The 
acreage  goal  is  39,500  acres.  Although  the  1953“Crop  is  not 
exf^ected  to  be  as  large  as  in  1952,  it  is  expected  that  the 
acreage  planted  vrill  materially  exceed  the  goal. 

Current  estimates  of  the  supnly  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  for 
the  1952-53  msrketing  year,  including  imports  but  excluding  off¬ 
shore  purchases  for  the  National  Stockpile,  are  about  200,000 
bales.  Total  requirements,  including  American-Eg;^''ptian  cotton 
delivered  to  the  National  Stoctoile,  are  estimated  at  about 
150,000  bales.  This  vjould  leave  the  cori’y-over  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  50,000  bales.  Ii.morts  during  the  1953-55  marketing 
year  are  expected  to  total  65,000  bales,  A  production  of  30,000 
bales  from  the  1953'“Crop  would  thus  result  in  a  supply  of 
approximately  ll|6,000  bales  during  the  1953-55  marketing  year. 
Requirements  are  not  expected  to  exceed  105,000  bales,  leaving 
a  carry-over  of  about  51,000  bales.  Because  of  (l)  the  supply 
situation,  (2)  mandatory  price  support  for  the  1953“crop,  and 
(3)  expected  acreage  in  excess  of  the  goal,  it  appears  desirable 
for  budgetary  pirposes  to  continue  the  price  support  operations 
as  shown  j.n  the  bud, get,  at  least  until  further  information  XiJith 
respect  to  the  acreage  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  to  be  planted 
is  available . 

ly  Annou-iicement  has  been  made  that  the  level  of  support  for  toe  1953 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  based  upon  2.5  times  the 
support  level  for  Upland  Cotton  vjith  an  assured  average  of  73*92 
cents  a  pound,  bomprising  American-Sgyptian  at  75*52  cents  and 
Sealand  and  Sea  Island  at  56.22  cents. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAl-i,  Basic  Coirimodities 
Cotton,  Upland 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  1/ 


Objective ;  To  support  the  ei'ice  of  cotton  at  90  percent  of  parity 
as  of  Auy^ist  1,  1952,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  upland  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1952,  of  specified  grade  and  staple  length,  in 
bales  of  at  least  300  pounds  not  compressed  to  high  density. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1952-crop  upland  cotton 
with  legal  right  to  pledge  it  as  security  for  a  loan,  and  cotton 
cooperative  marketing  associations  acceptable  to  the  President, 

ccc . 


Operations;  Warehouse  and  farm  storage  loans  and  purchase  agree- 
ments  ai’c  '  available  in  all  cotton- oroducTng  States  from  the  date 
rates  v/ere  announced  ( anproxinately  August  1,  1952)  through 
April  30,  1953,  to  individual  producers,  and  through  I'iay  l5,  1953^ 
to  cotton  cooperative  marketing  associations.  All  loans  will 
mature  July  31,  1953 ^  or  earlier  uoon  demand.  Loans  are  made  on 
warehouse-stored  cotton  covered  by  Producer's  Note  and  Loan 
Agreements,  on  farm-stored  cotton  by  notes  secured  by  cotton 
chattel  mortgages,  and  on  cotton  covered  b3’'  bill.s  of  lading  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  storage  space  and  where 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  handling  the  cotton.  Loans  may  be 

obtained  ty  producers  from  approved  l(3.nding  agencies.  Loacfi  and 
purchase  agreements  are  made' available  by”.  CCC  through  of! ices 
of  .counta^  Committees,,  cotton  must  be  classqd  by  a  Board  of 

Cotton  Bkamincrs  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 

classification  fee  is  25  cents  a  bale.  Support  rates  are  equal 
to  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1952.  The  basic  loan 
rate  is  applicable  to  idddling  7/6-inch  cotton  at  average  loca¬ 
tion.  The  average  loan  rate  for  Middling  7/8-inch  upland  cotton, 
gross  x^eight,  is  30.91  cents  per  pound  (90  percent  of  the 
August  1  parity  of  3b *35  cents  per  pound).  Premiums  and  dis¬ 
counts,  with  appropriate  location  differentials,  applj^  for  each 
of  the  other  qualities  of  eligible  cotton. 


Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  3’’ear,  loans  were  avail¬ 
able  to  eligible  nrod.ucors  in  the  early  harvesting  area  at 
30.91  cents  a  pound  for  Middling  7/6-inch  cotton  at  average 
lo  cation. 

Cotton  not  redeemed  b^^  maturity  date  will  be  handled  in 
.  accorda.nce  with  loan  afyeeirients  under  which  CCC  ha,s  the  right 
to  sell,  -ourchase,  or  pool  the  cotton  upon  maturity  and  non- 
pajUiicnt  of  the  loans. 

1/  Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  level  of  support  for  the  1953 

*"  crop  will  be  90  percent  of  phrity  as  of  August  1,  19 53^  with  an 
assured  average  of  30.8  cents  per  pound,  basis  Middling  7/8  inches. 
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Authority :  CoLmodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5~ U. So C.  7lU“7llio),  particularly  section  7lUc  'thereof  j  and 
Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  ApricultuTal  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.Ca  II1I4I, 
Ili21-1L!31). 

BASIC,  195U  ESTEAiTB:  For  each  of  the  crop  years  1952  and  1953,  tiie 
production  of  cotton  is  es'bimatcd  at  approximately  15  million 
bales.  Lbop or ts  are  expected  to  decline  to  around  ii.5  million 
bales  because  of  dollar  shortages  and  the  availability  of  cotton 
from  other  cotton  producing  nations,  i.ssuming  that  the  world 
situo-'tion  remains  rela^tively  the  same  as  at  present  and  business 
activity  conti'nues  at  about  the  current  level,  domestic  consmap- 
tion  of  cot'bon  is  estimated  at  about  9 '>^  million  bales,  making 
total  disappearance  of  /jraerican  cotton  approximately  li;  roillion 
bales  during  the  1953  cro'p  year,  nccordingl:/,  the  carry-over 
stocks  are  expected  "to  approximate  do 7  million  bales  by  the  end 
of  the  1953  crop  year.  Those  estimates  assume  that  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  '[•jill  not  be  in  effect  for  the 
1953  crop  and  anjiounceiaent  was  made  'be  this  effect  on  October  6, 
1952.  In  the  past  when  the  carrp'-over  increased,  the  amount  of 
cotton  entering  the  loan  has  tended  to  increase.  Accordingly, 
on  'bhe  basis  of  these  estimates,  it  is  anticipated  that  loans 
will  be  Liade  on  2„35  mdllion  bales  of  cotton  during  fiscal  year 
195U  and  that  loans  on  1.7  million  bales  vrill  be  repaid  by 
producers. 

PFtESEi'T  OUTLOOK:  The  total  supply  of  all  cotton  for  the  1952-53  markeb 
ing  year  is  expected  to  total  17.8  million  running  bales.  Total 
requirements  for  cotton  during  the  marketing  year  are  estimated 
at  13*7  'million  bales,  consisting  of  around  9»7  million  bales  for 
domes'bic  consumption  and  ii  million  bales  for  export.  Thus,  the 
estimated  carry-over  is  U.l  million  bales  or  1,3  million  bales 
larger  than  stocks  on  hand  a  year  earlier.  Bstir.ia'bed  require¬ 
ments  for  the  1953-55  marketing  year  are  about  13 »5  million 
bales,  k'ith  a  production  of  1560  million  bales  from  the  1953 
crop,  the  total  supply  durin.^  the  marketing  year  would  approxi¬ 
mate  19.3  million  bales.  With  the  increased  carry-over  and  the 
decline  in  exports  and  the  consequent  effect  on  prices,  it  is 
now  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  'bo  be  pledged  in 
1953  is  2,500,000  bales  and  u, 500,000  bales  in  1955»  Detail 
of  the  present  outlook  is  as  follox-js: 


Quantity  i  V alue 
(bales)  I 


Quantity! 
(bal.,s)  i 


Value 


p 

(  i 

n  the 

u  s  a  n  d  s  ) 

Loans  made  . . . . * 

2,500 

,$500,000? 

5, 500 10720,000 

Repayments  . . . . 

517 

78,653[ 

2,100!  339,250 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year.-, 

2,100 

;  339,COCi 

2,500 j  395,000 

Collateral  acquired  . .  .1 

235 

!  30,626 

2,000!  325,750 

Sales.. . . 

137 

19.655‘ 

600  1  95,183 

Inventory,  end  of  year  . | 

100 

1  13,9331 

1,500  1  258,900 

Hot  receipt  or  expenditure  (-).i 

- 

1-237,085? 

-  1-289,901 

Het  realized  gain  or  loss  (-)..| 

- 

i  -557) 

■  -  '  -1,982 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGR/J^l  -  Basic  Commodities 

Peanuts 


EIMWY  OF  Iu*TEST  OPEItlTIOWS; 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1952-crop  peanuts. 

Eligibility;  1952-crop,  merchantable,  farmers’  stock  peanuts 
from  eligible  producers. 

1952  crop,  farmers’  stock,  quota  peanuts  not  merchantable  only 
because  damage  exceeds  7?^,  will  be  eligible  for  cooperative 
association  loans  and  may  also  be  supported  through  purchases 
by  CCC. 

Producers  are  eligible  if  they  meet  all  requirements  relative 
to  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  inspection,  etc. 

Operations;  Eon-recourse  farm  and  warehouse  storage  loans  ai-e 
available  to  eligible  producers,  at  90^  of  August ■ 1, .  1952  parity^ 
averaging  about  ®239.U0  per  ton,  from  August  1,  1952  through 
January  31j  1953  maturing  May  3I,  1953  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Purchase  Agreements  are  available  to  eligible  producers  from 
August  1,  19^  through  January  31?  1953*  Hotification  of 
intention  to  deliver  peanuts  must  be  given  to  County  Committee 
within  a  30-day  period  endi.ng  liay  31?  1953  or  such  earlier 
ending  date  as  may  be  required  by  CCC. 

Receipts  by  Cooperatives;  Cooperatives  will  receive  merchant¬ 
able  farmers’  stock  peanuts  from  producers  at  support  prices 
(less  CCC  approved  fees  and  charges  for  storing,  handling  and 
marketing  such  peanuts)  from  August  1,  1952  tlrirough  such  date 
prior  to  May  31?  1953  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  of 
CCC. 

Purchases  of  or  cooperative  loans  on  farmers’  stock  quota  peanuts 
containing  more  than  7^  damage  will  be  available  from.  August  1, 
1952  through  January  31?  1953* 

Loans  to  cooperatives  may  be  made  by  CCC,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to'  enable  them  to  make  pa.2,Tncnts  to  producers  on  farmers’  stock 
peanuts,  to  pay  overhead  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with 
receiving,  storing,  marketing  and  handling  the  peanuts. 

Authority;  Comraodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  a.s  amended 
(l'5  U.'S.C.  714“714o)j  particularly  section  7l4c  thereof]  Titles 
I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  l44l?  1421- 
1431)]  and  section  359  of  the  Agricultm-al  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393). 
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BASIS,  ISSh  BSTIiiATE:  A  basic  change  from  prior  prograras  was  made  in 
the  1952-crop  peanut  price  support  prograra  which,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated,  Tiill  be  continued  in  the  1953- crop  prograirio  From  a  program 
of  loans  to  shellers  and  purchases  of  peanuts  from  producers  used 
in  preceding  years,  the  program  was  changed  to  one  of  only  loans 
and  purchase  agreements  mth  farmers^  (Loans  to  farmers  were  pro¬ 
vided  in  previous  years'  programs  but  trere  not  utilized  by 
farmers.)  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  price 
support  fund  requirements  for  the  1952  and  1953  crops.  It  is 
expected  that  as  the  nex-r  tjrpe  of  program  emphasizing  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  advantages  of  loans  becomes  known  and  understood  by 
the  producers  much  greater  usage  of  the  loan  program  X'lill  be 
made.  It  is  estimated,  therefore,  that  approximately  663,000,000 
pounds  (one-half  the  1953  marketing  quota)  x^ill  be  pledged  for 
loans,  and  it  is  estimated  that  CCC  will  acquire  39? 780,000 
pounds  of  this  amount  by  forfeiture  of  collateralo  A.pproximately 
7,150,000  pounds  of  peanuts  will  be  delivered  under  purchase 
agreements,  maJeing  a  total  acquisition  of  56,920,000  pounds. 

This  amomit  represents  that  portion  of  the  1953  crop  which  will 
be  surplus  to  edible  and  seed  requirements. 

It  is  anticipated  that  losses  from  the  1952  and  1953  crops  will 
be  considerably  reduced  from  those  of  recent  crops  because  quota 
production  has  been  brought  approximately  into  line  with  demand 
through  substantial  reductions  in  acreage  from  prior  years. 

PRESEI'IT  OUTLOOK:  Llien  the  budget  was  prepared  there  was  no  historical 
basis  on  which  to  estimate  loan  activity  under  a  materially 
different  type  of  program  which  had  not  been  offered  prior  to  the 
1952  crop.  On  the  basis  of  partial  experience  on  the  nex-j-tj'pe 
program  for  the  1952  crop  now  available,  it  is  estimated  that 
loans  and  purchase  agreements  on  the  1952  and  1953  programs  x-ri.ll 
be  127  million  pounds  and  310  million  poxxnds,  respectively,  and 
take-over  on  the  1952  crop  -will  be  110  million  pounds.  Further, 
the  1952  crop  year  production  of  peanuts  is  now  estimated  at 
approximately  1,365  million  pounds  more  x-rhile  domestic  dis¬ 
appearance  and  exports  are  estimated  to  be  1,266  million  pounds 
and  the  carry-over  into  crop  jT-ear  1953  xvill  be  1,778  million 
ooxinds.  The  total  supply  for  crop  3^0 ar  1953  is  nox-/  estimated 
at  1,838  million  pounds.  It  is  assumed  that  the  carry-over  x-jill 
have  the  effect  of  substantiall3'-  increasing  fiscal  3"ear  1955 
loan  operations  over  those  for  fiscal  year  1953 »  However,  in 
viex-r  of  the  estimated  increase  in  domestic  disappearance  and 
exports  during  the  1953  crop  g^ear,  it  is  estimated  that  repay¬ 
ments  of  loans  X'Xill  be  heaxry  and  that  collateral  acquisitions 
will  be  made  on  onl3'-  37  million  pounds  during  fiscal  year  1955 
as  compared  to  110  million  estimated  for  fiscal  3’-ear  1953* 

The  detail  of  the  present  outlook  is  as  follows: 
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12Sjl 


Quantity  ■  Value 
(pounds)  “■ 


Quantity  j  Value 
(pounds)  i 


Loans  made 
Repayments 
Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year 
Collateral  acquired  . » . . 
Purchase  agreements  made 
Sales 


•  9  •  9  •  • 

•  9  «  •  W 

o  a  9  r  •  • 


Inventory,  end  of  year 

Net  receipt  or  ex]Denditure  (“■) 

Net  realized  gain  or  loss  (-). 


(  i 

125,000  ' 

72,33.6 

/ 

r 

110,000 

2,000 

ij.7,273 

206,500 


n 


t  h 

013,750  ■ 
7,358 

12,100 
2h0  ' 
3,805  , 
26,078  ■' 
-5,U32  , 
.-1,930  ■ 


ousands  ) 

300,000  i533,000 
263,000  '  28,930 


37,000  i 
10,000  ; 
95,000  ' 
151,500 


u,070 

1,200 

7,8U5 

18,790 

2,285 

-5,003 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PRDGRA!/f,  Basic  Commodities 


Rice 

SUI.mRY  OF  LATEST  OPERilTIONS. 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  rice  at  90%  of  parity  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing* 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is' 1953-crop  rough  rice  grading 
Noo  5  -or  better* 

Eligible  participants  are'  producers  and  associations  of  producers 
of  1953-crop  rice*  . 

Operations;  Nonrecourse  loans  TO-II  be  available  from  harvest  through 
January  3I5  195^5  ^nd  will  mature  April  30,  195U;  or  earlier  on 
dem.and.  Loans  mil  be  made  on  a  not  e-and- chat  tel  mortgage  basis 
for  rice  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note .and- loan  agreement  basis 
when  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lenct.ng^  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  The  level 
cf  support  Willie  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1953,  "with 

an  assured  national  average  support  price  of  IliaSij.  per  hundredvreight* 
Premiums  and  discounts  will  appljr  for  the  various  varieties,  grades, 
and  milling  qualities* 

Purchase  agreements  ■will  be  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  Januar^r  31  ^  195U«  Producers  desiring  to  sell  rice  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  imill  have  a  30~day  period 
during  which  to  declare  their  intention  to  sell©  This  period  mil 
end  on  April  30,  195ho  The  producer  vd.ll  not  be  obligated  to  sell 
any  specified  quantity;  hovrever,  the  amount  specified  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  will  be  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C,  71u-71iio),  particularly  section  711ic  thereof; 

Titles  I  and  IF  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I9I4.9  (7  U.S«C.  llihl, 
Ili21-lli31)  5  and  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  ii29  approved  June  30,  1952), 

BASIS,  195^  ESTLiATE;  An  acreage  goal  of  2,075,000  acres  has  been  announced 
for  the  1953  crop,  v^rhich  is  slightly  more  than  the  1952  crop  planted 
acreage.  The  estimated  production  is  about  U9  million  hundredweight. 

This  production,  plus  estimated  carry-in  stocks  of  2*1  million  hundred¬ 
weight,  and  imports  of  a00,000  hundredweight,  will  provide  a  total 
supply  of  about  5l  million  hundredweight.  Very  heavy  export  demand 
in  the  first  part  of  fiscal  year  1953  reduced  the  amount  that  normally 
was  put  under  price  support,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  this  export 
demand  mil  be  spread  evenly  throughout  the  fiscal  year  195U  vdth  a 
greater  amount  being  put  under  pilce  support  during  the  marketing 
period.  Markets  at  or  above  support  levels  are  expected  to  be  available 
for  most  of  the  crop,  but  it  is  estimated  that  orderly  marketing  of 
the  crop  vdll  require  price  support  on  about  9  million  hundredweight 
but  that  only  about  1,25  million  hundredvreight  will  be  delivered  to 
CCC  in  settlement  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements,  because  the  rice 
is  of  types  or  qualities  not  in  demand  at  certain  times# 


the  crop  in.ll  require  price  suppMvt:  on  about  9  million 
hundredweight  but  that  only  o.bj:^  132^  million  hundredweight 
will  be  delivered  to  CCC  iiydottlement  of  loans  and  purchase 
agreements,  because  the  r^^  is  of  t^/pes  or  qualities  not  in 
demand  at  certain  times. 
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PRICn  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Tobacco 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPEPJITIOHS: 


Objective ;  To  support  and  stabilize  tobacco  prices  in  a  manner 
most  effective  and  desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  CCC,  tobacco 
growers,  and  tobacco  buyers. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  tobacco  of  the  1952“Crop 

grown  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Eligible  borrowers 
are  growers  of  eli^gible  tobacco  who  are  in  compliance  with 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  mar’keting  quotas,  except  that 
such  compliance  is  not  rcqui.rod  for  loans  on  tobacco  purchased 
by  tobacco  coipaanies  for  the  account  of  cooperatives  on  regular 
auction  markets  for  British  manufacturers  and  dealers. 


Operations;  I'lonrc course  loans  are  offered  to  cooperators  at 
following  levels:  fluc-curod,  Burle;/  and  Puerto  Rican,  90;^  of 
parity  I  fii’c— cured,  75/^  of  Burley  ratoj  dark  air-cui-'cd  and 
Virginia  smi-cured,  66-2/3%  of  Burley  rate* 


I'Jo  support  will  be  available  to  non-cooperators .  The  loan  rates 
will  be  based  on  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1952  for  fluc- 
cui’cd  and  as  of  October  1,  1952  for  the  other  types*  No  loans, 
except  those  necessary  to  cover  carrying  and  handling  charges, 
will  bo  made  under  the  prograip  prior  to  or  after  the  dates 
indicated; 

Earliest  Date  Ijatest  Date 


Flue-cured . Jul^^ 

Burley,  fire-cured,  dark 
air-cured,  and  Virginia 

sun-cured.  . Nov. 

Puerto  Rican  .  Feb. 


,  1952  February  28,  1953 

,  1952  April  30,  1953 

,  1953  Sept.  30,  1953 


Loans  mature  on  demand,  but  not  later  than  June  30,  1955,  unless 
extended  by  CCC. 


Loans  ai^o  mad.e  through  grower  cooperative  associations  or  other 
responsible  organizations  which  act  for  groups  of  growers  in 
receiving,  handling,  and  selling  their  tobacco.  Mo  comracrcial 
insurance  li.s  carried  on  tobacco  collateral.  In  lieu  thereof  the 
Corporation  assuiiies  the  physical  loss  or  damage  on  the  tobacco 
and  charges  the  loan  account  with  a  collateral  fee  of  I-I/2 
cents  per  month  per  $100  outstanding  on  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  on  tobacco  stored  in  Continental  United  States  and  3 
cents  iDcr  5100  per  month  on  tobacco  stored  in  Puerto  Rico. 
HoX'/over,  if  comracrcial  insirancc  is  carried  on  any  part  of  the 
loan  b3?'  any  organization  having  a.n  insurable  interest  therein, 
the  collateral  fee  will  not  be  charged  to  the  loan  account  with 
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respect  to  such  part  of  the  loo.n  tobacco  and  CCC  vjill  not  assume 
the  risk  thereon. 

Under  the  loan  agreements  the  cooperatives  in  the  auction  areas 
bear  overhead  costs  in  connection  with  the  loan  operation  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  12  cents  per  cwt,  and  are  authorized  to 
pass  this  charge  on  to  the  grower.  The  charge  in  Puerto  Rico, 
a  non- auction  marketing  area,  will  be'  .'pi, 00  per  cwt.  ■ 

Cooperatives  under  contract  with  .-COG '.may  enter  into  .  Contracts 
with  comp.anies  normally  purchasing  U.  S.  tobacco  for  British 
manuf  actitt’ers  whereby  such  companies  'may  buy,  pack,  and"  store, 
for  the  account  of  the  cooperatives,  tobacco  offered  for  sale 
on  auction  markets.  Tobacco  so  acquired  by  cooperatives  may  be 
pledged  as  security  for  CCC  loans.  Companies  must  invest  at 
least  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds  in  consideration  of  a,  12-month 
option  to  purchase  the  tobacco  for  the  amount 'invested  plus 
interest  of  3^"  percent  per  anmm.'  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Authority;  Q^imiiodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
TJ.S.C.  714“71Uo),  particulcarly  section  7l4c' thereof  j  and 
Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Abt  'of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 

Ihhl^  l421~l431).  " 

BASIS,  1954  ESTHiATE;  This  estimate-.reflocts.l2-|  percent  reduction  in 
acreage  allotments  for  the  1953-crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco  as 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary!  however,  the  reported  acreage  lost 
due  to  drourlit  conditions  may  make  it  advisable  for  the  quota  to 
be  increased  later  in  the  year.  The  estimates  contain  an  acreage 
reduction  of  10  percent  for  Burley  tobacco.  Acreage  for  other 
tjrpes  of  tobacco  is  expected  to  bo  about  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  crop  ycar-i 

The  estimated  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  1953  tobacco  is  about 
equal  to  that  for  the  1951  tobacco  and  higher  than  the  present 
outlook  for  the  1952  crop.  Based  on  the  reduced  acreage  of  flue- 
cured  and  Burley  and  the  indicated  i^eleld,  total  production  of 
1953-crop  tobacco  is  estimated  at  2,125  million  pounds.  V/ith  a 
carrji^-in  of  3^808  million  pounds  and  estimated'  imports  of  117 
million  pounds,  total  supply  is  estimated  at  6,05Q  million  pounds 
for  the  1953-54  moTkoting  year.  Domestic  disappeo-rance  is  esti- 
i'liatcd  ‘bo  be  slightly  hi^er  as  the  upward  trend  in  cigarette  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  tc  continue.  Also,  exports  arc  anticipcated 
to  be  higher  than  in  the  previous  ye  or.  A  carry-out  of  3^810 
million  pounds  is  indicated. 

It  is  estimated  that  200  million  pounds  of  1953-crop  tobacco  will 
be  pledged  for  loans  a.s  compered  with  the  360  million  pounds 
anticipated  for  the  1952  crop  and  236.6  placed  under  loo.n  from  the 
1951  crop.  1/diilc  under  normal  conditions  the  estimated  reduced 
production  of  1953  and  1952  tobacco,  compared  with  previous  years, 
would  have  resulted  in  a  smaller  loan  prograia,  the  reduced  pur¬ 
chases  of  tobacco  by  the  United  Kingdoia  x-jorks  to  mo,intain  the 
corry-out  at  a  high  level. 


I 
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PRESENT  OUTLOOK:  A  review  of  the  status  of  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  indicates  that  330  mi3.1ion  pounds  and  200  million  pounds 
of  tobacco  will  be  pj.edged  for  loans  during  fiscal  years  1953 
and  1951+5  respectively.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  average 
loan  rate  during  the  fiscal  year  1953  will  be  somewhat  lower  than 
was  contemplated  previously  and  that  the  average  loan  rate  daring 
the  fiscal  year  19 5U  will  be  higher. 

The  detail  of  the  present  outlook  is  as  folloijs: 


iQuantityj  Value  ; 
;(  pounds  )j _ i 

I  (in  t  h 


Loans  made  . . . . . .  1 330,000  ^1755 000  ! 

Repayments  c . o «  -2555000  ;  162,726  j 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year  .Ii51ij9U8  i  205^308 
Collateral  acquired  „ . . . . . . . , ,  !  571  I  I6I4 

Sales  a,  ue  OcoAOtfOOOcO  *  1,  865  i  liSP 
Inventory,  end  of  ye  V  9  o  0  0  «  •  2,U62  I  685 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  (-) i  -  I  -12,090 
Net  realized  gain  or  loss  (-),  s  -  i  -1,290 


19  5h 

Quantity!  Value 

(pounds)! _ 

o  u  s  a  n  d  s) 

200,000  !:^i30,ooo 

200,000  i  112,000 

u5U,9i+8  j  222,608 

2,176  !  5U7 

286  i  76 

1-17,792 

j  -1,101 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PRCGRAl'I,  Basic  Comodi  ties 
Vine  at 


SUI^LiRY  OF  LATEST  CPERATTIONS: 


Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  wheat  at  90  percent  of  parity 
and.  to  proraote  orderly  raarketing* 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  wheat  produced  in  19^3  and 
shall  be  (1)  any  class  grading  No.  3  or  better j  or  (2)  any  class 
grading  No.  k  or  No.  9  on  the  factor  of  "test  weight"  and/or 
because  o.f  containing  "Durum"  and/or  "Rod  Durum"  but  otherwise 
grading  No.  3  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  1953-crop 
wheat  producers. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  arc  availa.ble  from  harvest  (about 
Hay  l5)  through  January  31^  1954j  and  will  mature  April  30,  1954, 
or  earlier  on  demand .  Farm- storage  loans  arc  made  on  a  notc-and- 
chattcl  mortgage  basis  and  warehouse- storage  loans  arc  made  on  a 
note-and-loan  agreement  basis.  Loans  rnaj^  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  The 
level  of  support  will  be  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  July  1,  1953^ 
with  an  assured  minimutu  national  average  support  price  of  |2.21 
per  bushel. 

Purchase  agrcome.nts  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  3l5  1954*  /I  producer  desiring  to  deliver  wheat  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  i.pril  30,  1954,  or 
ending  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  bo  determined  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity,'  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  will  be  the  maocimuiii  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 


Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15^  U.S.C.  714-714o),  particularly  section  7l4c  thereof |  Titles 
I  and  IV  of  the  /agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441,  l421- 
1431 )j  and  Defense  Production  Act  of  19$0,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  429  approved  June  30,  1952). 

B/iSIS,  1954  ESTIiL/TE:  It  is  estimated  that  the  1953-crop  wheat  goa.l 
of  72  million  acres  will  produce  925  bushels.  A  crop 

of  this  size  X'jill  meet  both  domestic  and  export  requirements 
and  result  in  a  slight  decrease  in  carryover  stocks.  This  pro¬ 
duction,  together  mth  estimated  carryin  stocks  of  560  mdllion 
bushels  and  imports  of  5  million  bushels,  -['Till  provide  a  total 
supply  of  1,I|.90  million  bushels  for  the  1953-54  marketing  year. 
Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  to  be  69O  million  bushels 
and  ojqaorts  arc  estimated  to  bo  3OO  million  bushels.  Thus, 
carryout  stocks  arc  estimated  at  9OO  million  bushels  with  the 
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Corporation  holding  liOO  million  bushels  and  producers  and 
coriiinorcial  channels  holding  the  balance  of  the  carryo'vcT  on 
June  30,  19oj4«  This  distribution  of  carryover  stocks  is  in  line 
with  recent  ^/oars’  holdings. 

Price  support  loan  and  purchase  agrcoriient  operations  are 
estimated  to  correspond  roughly  with  the  total  supply  each  year^ 
i.  c.j  3 17 *5  million  bushels  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement 
for  tlx  195h  fiscal  yearj  1^20  million  bushels  for  the  1953 
fiscal  year;  a.nd  2?3.1|  million  bushels  for  the  1952  fiscal  year. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGR/j-I,  Designated  Nonbasic  Coimnodities 

Honey 


SUM'IARY  OF  LATEST  OPSPJITIONS; 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  which  beekeepers  receive  for  honey. 

Eligibility;  '  Eligible  participant  for  purchase  agreeraents  and 

loans  is  any  individual,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation 
producing  extracted  honey  in  the  1952  marketing  season. 

Eligible  commodity  is  limited  to  extracted  honey  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  packed  in  60-pound  or  larger  con¬ 
tainers,  and  equivalent  to  or  better  than  U.  S.  Grade  C. 

1/  Although  docket  carries  authority  for  the  program  in 

Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  no  pro  grain  operations,  are  expected 
in  these  areas  this  season  because  of  the  favorable 
marketing  conditions  there. 

Operations;  Loans  and  purchase  agreeiiBiits  may  be  entered  into  from 
April  1,  1952  throu^  December  31^  19^2  for  10  Southern  States 
and  from  July  1,  1952  through  December  31^  1952  for  all  other 
States,  to  matTre  not  later  than  March  31,  19^3. 

The  loan  and  purchase  agreement  rates  range  from  9-1/20  to 
12-l/i|0  per  pound  based  on  geographic  location,  grade  and 
color.  The  rates  are  expected  to  result  in  a  National  average 
of  11.40  per  pound,  which  is  70  percent  of  the  April  1,  1952 
parity  on  extracted  honey  adjusted  to  a  60-pound  container 
basis. 

Loans  are  made  by  sight  drafts  dra.wn  on  CCC  by  the  county 
offices  or  by  approved  lending  agencies  under  agreement  with 
CCC.  Loan  rate  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  sample  from 
the  lot  or  lots  which  will  be  placed  under  loan. 

Farm  Storage  I,oan  -  Honey  is  to  be  stored  in  an  approved 
storage  structure  located  on  or  off  the  producer's  premises, 
excluding  public  warehouses.  Producer  is  obligated  to  maintain 
the  structiu-e  in  good  repair  and  keep  honey  in  good  condition. 

Upon  maturity,  the  producer  must  pay  off  the  loan  or  deliver 
the  honey  at  points  specified  by  the  State  or  county  committee. 
Settlement  witn  producer  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicable  support  price  for  the  grade  and  quantity  delivered. 

Warehouse-storage  loans  are  made  on  honey  stored  in  packers' 
or  public  warehouses  acceptable  to  CCC.  Upon  maturity,  if  the 
producer  fails  to  redeem  the  honey,  CCC  takes  title. 

Fir  chase  agreement  deliveries  may  be  made  at  the  applicable 
support  price  for  the  coiiimodity  on  any  quantity  within  the 
maximum  specified  in  the  agreement. 
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Contracts  on  a  negotiated  or  bid  basis  may  be  entered  into  with 
commercial  honey  packers  for  processing  or  repackaging  which  may 
be  required  either  to  protect  or  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of 
the  commodity. 

Authority;  Coriiraodity  Credit  Corpora-tion  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l3~UTS. C.  71U-71U0),  particularly  section  711|.c  thereof;  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C.  lUi|6, 
lii21-lU31). 

BASIS,  19Sh  ESTII'IATE;  The  estiraate  is  based  on  a  probable  production 
of  about  250  million  pounds  of  honey,  a  total  supply  of  279 
rfiillion  pounds,  and  domestic  utilization  and  exports  of  about 
2kh  million  and  20  million  pounds,  respectively.  The  loan  and 
purchase  agreement  method  of  price  support  for  honey  was  adopted 
for  the  19^2-53  marketing  season  beginning  April  1,  1952.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  familiarity,  among  producers,  of  the 
benefits  obtainable  from  a  loan/purchase  agreement  type  of 
support  program  and  the  likelihood  of  weaker  demand  early  in 
the  season  coriijoared  to  1952-53,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Corporation  may  acquire  up  to  25  million  pounds.  Outlets  exist 
through  School  Lunch  and  other  eligible  Section  32  distribu¬ 
tion  channels  for  approximately  25  million  pounds  of  table 
grade  honey.  Any  additional  supplies  acquired  would  either  be 
carried  over  into  subsequent  years  or  disposed  of  in  any  other 
channels  available  to  CCC. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAI/I,  Designated  ilonbasic  Commodities 

I'lilk  and  Butterfat 
SUI^iARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective  t  To  support  the  general  levels  of  prices  to  producers 
for  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  products  of  such  commodities 
from  April  1,  19^3  to  I'larch  31^  195U* 

Eligibility;  Eligible  dairy  products  must  be  produced  and  located 
in  the  Continental  United  States  and  must  be  in  units  of  not 
less  than  tariff  minimum  carlots  for  the  area  where  the  products 
are  located.  Under  present  operations  the  follovdng  products 
are  eligible: 

Butter  must  be  UoSo  Grade  B  or  higher,  solid  packed  in  commercial 
containers. 


Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  must  be  spray  and  roller  process,  U,S. 
Extra  Grade,  packed  in  export  containers. 

Cheese  must  be  American  Cheddar  of  U.S.  Grade  A  or  higher, 
packed  in  commercial  domestic  or  export  containers. 


Operations;  Purchases  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  offers  and 
acceptances  pursuant  to  announcements  setting  forth  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  purchase.  Purchase  contracts  mil  be  dated 
after  March  31,  1953  and  not  later  than  March  31,  195U<*  The 
Corporation  has  issued  an  announcement  to  purchase  the  three 
dairy  products  in  carlot  quantity  at  the  follomng  prices: 


Butter,  U.S.  Grade  A  or  higher  Chicago 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 


65o 75'  cents  per  lb. 
66.50  '»  '»  » 

66.75  "  " 

66.75  "  .  ” 


Butter,  U.S.  Grade  B 


Chicago  63.75  ” 

New  York  6Ij.,50  ” 

San  Francisco  6U.75  ” 

Seattle  6[i,75  ” 


Cheddar  cheese. 


U.S.  Grade  A  or  higher 


37oOO  " 


Nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  U.S.  Extra  Grade, 

Spray 

Roller 


16,00  "  »  ” 

lU.OO  '»  «»  '» 
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Purchases  of  butter  T.dll  be  made  on  a  "basing  point"  method. 

Base  prices  will  be  at  the  four  terminal  markets  listed  above. 
The  purchase  price  at  other  points  mil  be  at  the  price  of 
the  market  named  by  the  seller  less  80fo  of  the  lowest  published 
domestic  railroad  carlot  freight  rate  per  pound  gross  weight 
from  the  offer  point  to  the  designated  market. 

Authority ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(ib  U.S,Co  7lU“71Uo),  pairbicularljr  section  71Iic  thereof j  and 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I9I4.9  (7  U«SoC.  Ilili6) , 

BASIS,  195U  ESTB'IATE:  Milk  production  during  the  major  part  of  the 
current  marketing  year  has  been  running  below  the  level  of  a 
year  ago  and  is  at  the  lowest  per  capita  rate  on  record.  In 
view  of  the  labor  and  other  production  difficulties  facing 
dair^iT  farmers,  and  the  alternatives  available  to  them,  prices 
of  milk  and  butterfat  at  least  equal  to  90  percent  of  parity 
mil  be  necessary  to  help  maintain  milk  production  during  the 
fiscal  year 

As  in  recent  years,  commercial  imports  and  ebqports  of  dairy 
products  are  likely  to  be  minor  factors  in  the  market  situation. 
Ejcports  have  declined  from  the  war  and  immediate  post-war  levels 
and  no  increase  is  ercpected  during  the  next  couple  of  years. 
Assuming  the  continuation  of  present  legislation  controlling 
imports,  the  level  of  imports  of  dairj^  products  also  is  not 
e:cpected  to  change  much  during  this  period. 

Domestic  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  most  dairy  products  is 
expected  to  increase  during  19^3  and  19^U»  The  weakest  part 
of  the  demand  picture  Td.ll  continue  to  be  the  demand  for  butter. 
Farm  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat  may  increase  moderately  as 
a  result  of  increased  demand,  even  though  wholesale  prices 
generally  remain  near  present  levels.  A  moderate  recovery  in 
farm  milk  production  from  the  present  low  level  also  is  likely. 

Only  moderate  purchases  of  dairy  products  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  support  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butter¬ 
fat  during  the  fiscal  years  1953  and  195Uo  The  gross  purchases 
of  dairy  products  provided  for  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
those  years  are  equal  to  only  about  one  percent  of  total  milk 
production  in  the  United  States.  These  purchases  also  may  be 
largely  seasonal  in  nature. 


# 
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PRESENT  OUTLOOK?  Milk  production  during  most  of  19^2  was  below  the 

level  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  per  capita  rate  on  record, 
largely  as  a  result  of  widespread  drought  conditions  during  the  ■ 
summer  months  of  seasonally  heavy  production*  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  production  conditions  improved,  and  output  of 
both  milk  and. dairy  products  declined  less  than  seasonally, 
resulting  in  contraseasonal  price  declines  to  support  purchase 
levels*  GCC  purchased  a  small  quantity  of  cheese  during  the 
early  summer  months,  and  purchased  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  during 
most  of  the  year*  VJith  the  decline  in  market,  prices  in  late  1952, 
purchases  of  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  increased. 

The  anticipated  gross  USDE  purchases  of  dairy  products  for  the 
fiscal  years  1953  and  195U  are  estimated  at  approximately  four 
percent  and  three  percent,  respectively,  of  total  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  It  is  presently  estimated  that 
purchases  during  1953  and  19514  will  aggregate  *^'22^,900,000  and 
*^'128, 800,000,  respectively.  The  purchases  in  195U  inay  be  partly 
seasonal  in  nature.  The  estimates  assume  disposition  by  sales 
in  domestic  markets,  disti*ibution  to  Section  32  programs  and 
export  sales  at  less  than  GCC  cost.  In  addition,  substantial 
quantities  of  dairy  products  are  estimated  for  donation  to 
eligible  recipients  in  accordance  with  Section  Ul6  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19li9. 

Detail  of  the  present  outlook  is  as  follows: 

BUTTER 


^  1  195II 

.Quantity 
;( pounds) 

■Value  I  Quantity!  Value 

i  ( pounds  )* 

Direct  purchases 
Sales  . . . . . 

(in  thousands) 

. 1  Ill  '4nn imn,.nnn  »  60.000 

Inventory,  end  of  year . .  :  16U,  268 

Donations  . * . . . . . .  '  - 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  (-) i 

Net  realized  gain  or  loss  (-) . ; 

112, 600  f  6ii,  268  U3, 100 

1 100, 000  '  69,000 
-112,600;  -  i  500 

i  -  -69,000 

CHEESE 

Direct  purchases 
Sales  . 

38,600  ;  60,000  i '22,80)0 

6.275i  6l4,hO0  j  23,7U5 
-  1  ho, 000  1  16,200 

3:2,hOO;  ’35,600  j  lh,hOO 
-3U,525  -  '  •  "a55 

-2,lli'6^  -  '-18,1455 

Donations  . |  1  ; 

Inventory,  end  of  year  * . i  '8.0,0001 

Net  receipt  of  expenditure  (-)!  -  j 

Net  realized  gain  or  loss  {-).[  -  i 
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MILKj  Non-fat,  Dry 

-- 

‘Quantity j  Value  Quantity!  Value 

'(pounds)  I  _  (pounds)  j _ 

(in  thousands) 
Direct  purchases  389^000  !^6h, 100  2^0,000  ,?;U0,000 

Sales  ;  lOU,  889  I  12,373  [  2[i0, 000  |  21^,900 

Donations  . . .  ..o.... •5'  ;  7,  i  79^000  j  13,300 

Tnventoryj  end  of  year  !  310,000  |  5U,  300  [  2US^000  \  hO,  700 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  (-)  -  l•“9^^727  ».  -  | -17, 700 

Net  realized  pain  or  loss '( -)  *  '  -  i  -6,ii71  ;  "  -  i-31>300 

*  ■  •  i  ■  i 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGR/J-l,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Plohair 

Smmi^RY  OF  LATEST  OraRATIOWS; 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  mohair  to  producers  during 
the  period  May  1953  ttirough  Mcarch  31,  1954  at  of  April  1, 
1953  parity. 

Eligibility;  Domestic  mohair  secured  by  approved  warehouse 
receipts  produced  in  1953,  title  and  beneficial  interest  in 
which  is  retained  by  producers.  Mohair  offered  for  noni’ecour’se 
loans  shall  be  in  merchantable  condition  in  approved  warehouses. 

Operations;  Advance  recoirrse  and  nonrecourse  loans  to  producers 
through  handlers  will  be  made  available  by  CCC  operating  through 
PI-L\  Corm'iiodity  Offices.  Advance  loans  will  not  exceed  70  percent 
of  the  estimated  appraisal  value.  Notes  covering  advance  ■ 
recoui'‘se  loans  will  become  payable  on  or  before  5  months  from 
date  or  on  ..pril  30,  1954,  whichever  is  earlier.  Ifhen  applica¬ 
tion  for  appraisal  has  been  made  but  a.ppraisal  has  not  been 
completed  prior  to  maturity  date,  the  maturity  date  may  be 
extended  beyond  the  5-month  period  but  not  later  than  April  30, 
1954 •  Nonrecourse  loans  will  mature  April  30,  1954,  or  earlier 
upon  demand.  Application  to  convert  advance  recourse  loans  to 
nonrecourse  loans  may  be  made  at  a.ny  tteae  before  the  maturity 
date  of  the  recourse  loans. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  714-714o),  particularly  section  7l4c  thereof j  and 
Titles  II  aaid  IV  of  the  ^agricultural  ^ct  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 

1446,  1421-1431). 

BASIS,  1954  SSTEAITE;  Cm-’rent  market  prices  would  indicate  that 
iiiohair  prices  would  not  need  to  be  supported  during  fiscal 
years  1953  and  1954*  However,  mohair  prices  are  subject  to 
\i;ido  fluctuations.  Also,  there  are  numerous  grades  and  classes 
of  mohair  that  may  show  divergent  trends  in  deraand  and  larices. 
Price  trends  for  mohair  during  the  past  two  years  have  tended 
to  fluctuate  with  military  demand.  Military  orders  for  wool  and 
mohair  textiles  have  declined  in  the  past  yc;ar.  In  addition  to 
this  factor,  supplies  of  coarse  crossbred  wools  substitutible 
for  mohair  have  accumulated  in  ..rgentina.  The  irgentine  Govern¬ 
ment  is  cndcs-voring  by  foreign  exchange  adjustments  to  move  the 
acGiUiiulations  of  1951  and  1952  wools.  The  possible  effect  of 
those  efforts  of  the  i»rgcntine  Govornmont  is  a  sudden  sharp 
break  in  world  prices  for  coarse  wools  which  would  be  reflected 
in  lower  mohair  prices. and  activation  of  a  price  support  program 
for  mohair. 
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FRxCJ  GFT  ?'F..OGuAli,  Desi'  natod  FcnFasic  Corj¥iioJ.ities 

Tnn:,  j.uts 

GUliiARY  C?  LATYST  CPARATIOlfS; 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1952-crop  tunp  nuts. 

rjli{,ibilitp;  Producers  of  1952-crop  tunp  nuts.  Tung  nuts  raist 
be  Liaturedj  air  dried  with  hard  nulls  and  suitable  for  rnillinp. 
Tung  oil  a.iust  meet  federal  specifications. 

Operations;  Ilon-recourse  loans  and  purchase  agreements  on 
■  eli.dble  tung  oil  are  available  from  i'^v^mber  1,  1952  through 
•huie  30^  1953  s  raaturing  October  31,  1953,  or  earlier  on  demands 
Loans  are  made  on,  a  note  and  loan' agTeement  basis  with  a  ware¬ 
house  receipt  cohstitutin'g  the  security.  The  support  price  for 
eligible  tung  oil  shall' be  determined  by  the  President,  CCC,  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula'' designed  to  reflect  tlie  support  letel  of 
tung'  nutsa 


purchase  agreements  are  available  on  eligible  tung  nuts  from 
poveiibeF  1,  1952'  "through  January.  31/  1953?  at  th©  higher  of 
$67.20  per  ton  or  6op  of  the  r'o'vember  1,  1952  psnity  price. 

The  producer  r,iay  deliver  tun.'"'  nuts  or  tung  oil  at  his  option, 
so  long  as  'bhe  quantity  dees  not  exceed  the  maximuja  amount  of 
tun;  nuts,  or  turn  oil  equivalent,  specified  in  the  purchase 
agreement . 

Authority ;  Corii:,iodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
■  (l5  UV,7 . C *  7II-71U0),  particularly-  section  7lUc  thereof |  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  tae  A  .ricultural  ,.'xt  of  19)49  (7  U.3.C. 

1)456,  1521-1)431). 

L/lSIS,  195)4  .PSTIiPiTI] :  pased  on  the  assumipticn  that  the  embargo 

against  Chinese  lung  oil  will  continue  durin'  the  1953  and  1955 
fiscal  yxars,  it  is  assuiaed  that  the  iiiarket  price  of  tung  oil 
will  remain  above  the  support  level,  and  consequently  no 
losses  will  be  sustained  .ni  the  1952  and  1953  crops.  On  the  1951 
crop  no  loans  or  purchases  were  yaade  an.d  no  losses  sustained 
since  the  luarhet  price  was  substantially  ahove  the  support  price. 
It  is  possible  that  no  loans  or  -rjrcb.ase  a.rreeiiients  mil  be 
made  on  the  1952  and  1953  crops.  tioTjever,  loans  and  purchase 
ayreeiiients  coverin:  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  crop  in 
these  ;-eai’s  are  provided  on  the  basis  that  some  pi*oduoerB 
would  desire  to  obtain  loans  or  to  enter  into  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  as  a  means  of  obtaining  financing  while  they^  held  their 
oil  to  provide  for  orderly/  marketing. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGR-’J''i,  Designated  Nonbasic  Coifimodi ties 

Wool 

OF  lulTEST  0PSR.;TI0NS; 


Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  wool  to  producers  during  the 
period  May  1^,  1953  through  Mni’ch  31^  195^  at  90%  of  April  1, 

1953  parity. 

Eligibility:  Domestic  wool  sho^rn  or  pulled  in  1953j  title  and 
beneficial  interest  in  idiich  is  retained  by  producers.  Shorn 
tool  offered  for  nonrecourse  loans  or  pulled  wool  tendered  for 
purchase  shall  be  in  merchantable  condition  in  approved 
warehouses* 

Operations;  Advance  recourse  and  nonrecourse  loans  to  producers 
through  hancQ.ers  will  be  made  availa^ble  on  shorn  wool  by  CCC 
operating  through  PI-I/l  Coriimodity  Offices*  Advance  loans  will 
not  exceed,  70  percent  of  the  estiinated  appraisal  value*  Notes 
covering  advance  recom-se  loans  will  become  payable  on  or  before 
5  montlis  from  date  or  on  April  30,  19514,  whichever  is  earlier. 
VJhen  applicartion  for  appraisal  has  been  made  but  appraisal  has 
not  been  completed  prior  to  maturity  date,  the  matiarity  date 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  5-month  period  but  not  latop  than 
April  30,  19514’  Nonrecourse  loans  will  mature  ^.pril  30,  19514, 
or  earlier  upon  demand.  Application  to  convert  advance  recourse 
loans  to  nonrecourse  loans  may  be  made  at  any  tirae  before  the 
matiu’ity  date  of  the  recourse  loans.. 

Purchase s  of  pulled  wool  from  producers  or  through  handlers  uaill 
be  made  by  CCC  operating  through  PfL\  Commodity  Offices. 

Authorit;/;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  711-4-7li4o),  particularly  section  ^liic  thereof  j  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  .xct  of  19149  (7  U.S.C.  114146, 
1421-1[|31). 

BASIS,  I95I4  ESTIM'i.TE;  The  voluiae  of  loans  estimated  for  fiscal  years 
1953  and  I95I4  is  based  upon  current  and  expected  production . and 
market  conditions.  United  States  production  for  1953  is 
o:>r.'!ected  to  be  about  the  sajne  as  1952  production.  World  produc¬ 
tion  of  XtTooI  is  greater  than  world  consuraption,  compared  xnth 
the  reverse  situation  from  I9I-16  through  1950.  World  consumption 
is  increasing  slightly,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  currently 
too  slow  to  indicate  strong  world  nr ices  for  wool.  The  expected 
farm  price  is  so  close  to  the  expected  parity  that  farm  and 
market  prices  arc  expected  to  be  lower  than  supnort  prices  for 
extended  periods,  thus  inducing  applications  for  loans.  The 
farm  price  has  boon  bclox4  the  support  level  for  8  consecutive 
months  in  the  calendar  year  1952.  In  the  enrrent  market  many 
grades  and  classes  of  domestic  wools  are  selling  below  loan 
values  and  many  foreign  wools,  duty  paid,  are  selling  under 
doiTiGstic  wools. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROCRM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Bo.rlcy 


Sin^MART  OF  LATEST  OPER/.TIOMS: 

ObjcctivG ;  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  barley  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  to  support  high-level  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  .  Eligible  commodity  is  barley  produced  in  1953  c.nd 
grading  Wo*  5  or  better  ov  Wo.  5  Garliclcy  or  better.  Eligible 
participants  are  producers  of  1953-crop  barley. 

Operations;  Wonre course  loans  arc  available  from  harvest  (about 
Hay '15/^ 1953}  through  January  31,  19^h  and  will  matiire  April  30, 
195il,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  iiiay  be  obtained  from  approved 
lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Loans  arc  made 
on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  barley  and 
on  a  note-and-loan  a.grcorient  basis  for  warehouse-stored  barley. 
The  national  average  support  price  is  $1.2ii  per  bushel.  This 
support  price  is  85  percent  of  August  15,  1952  parity  price  for 
all  barley.  It  was  estimated  that  this  support  price  would  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year* 


Purchase  agreements  arc  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  'l95ll*  "A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  barley  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention 
to  sell  mthin  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  195U*  The 
producer  will  not  bo  obligated  to  sell  anj^  specified  quantityj 
however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement 
is  the  maximum  quantity  that  ma^^  be  delivered. 

Autliority;  Cormiodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C,  TlU-TlIio),  particularly  section  TlUc  thereof j  and 
Titles  III  aeid  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19)59  (7  U.S.C. 

Ili57-llih9,  Il|2l5.1ii31). 

B.iSlS,  I95I1  ESTHL'iTS;  This  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  estimated 
planted  acreage  for  the  1953  crop  of  10  million  acres,  which  is 
about  the  samo  as  the  planted  acreage  for  the  1952  crop.  To 
encourage  producers  in  maintaining  production,  a  support  level 
of  85  percent  of  parity  for  the  1953  crop  has  been  announced  as 
compared  to  80  percent  on  the  1952  crop.  This  increase  in  the 
support  level  is  not  expected  to  result  in  an  increase  in 
price  support  loans  due  to  the  strong  demand  for  feed  grains 
which  is  expected  to  maintain  market  prices  above  the  price 
support  level.  However,  producers  vxill  need  the  loan  and  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  operations  to  assist  in  orderly  marketing. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PPOGRAi-i,  Other  Nonbasic  Coramociitias 

Beans,  Dry  Edible 

SUi#IARY  OF  LATEST  OPEPJITIONS: 

Objective ;  To  sipport  1953-crop  dry  edible  beans  at  prices 
dosign'.-d  to  encourage  balanced  production  by 
classes  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing.  The  prices  reflect 
an  average  price  of  J(p7.79  100  pomids,..  ... 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  dry  edible. beans  of  the  classes 
Pea,  Medium  liJliitc,  Great  Northern,  Small  l/Jhito,  Flat  Small  White, 
Pink,  Small  Red,  Pinto,  Red  Kidney,  I^arge  Lima,  and  Baby  Lima 
produced  in  1953  igrading  IIo«,  2  or  bettero  Eligible  participants 
are  producers  or  cooperative  marketing  associations  of  producers 
of  1953-Grop  dry  edible  beans. 


Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  195 Ij.  and  will  mature  April  30,  195l4.>  or  earlier  on 
deiiiand.  .Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
farm-stored  beans  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  ware 
house  stored  beans.  Loans  may  be  obtained  .from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 

Purchase  agreements  ane  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  195ii»  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver  beans 
to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intentions  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending;  April  30,  195i|» 
The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  anj'  specified  quantityj 
hovjever,  the  quantity  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the 
maximura  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Comraodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
n3~U.C.C.  71I4.-71U0),  particularly  section  Hhc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I9I4.9  (7  U.C.C. 
Ihh7-lhk9,  lU21-m3l). 

BASIS,  195h  ESTDtITE;  This  is  based  upon  a  sti’ong  demand  for  all 

classes  of  beans  except  possibly  Baby  Limas.  The  total  supply 
has  reduced  each  year  since  1950  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
1953  a.creago  will  be  increased  and  that  the  greater  production 
will  move  into  markets  at  prices  somewhat  above  the  support 
level. 

It  is  estimated  that  CCC  stocks  will  be  completely  exliausted 
during  the  fiscal  year  195U*  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
producers  will  continue  to  use  the  support  program  as  a  means 
of  assistance  in  orderly  marketing  and  that  deliveries  will  be 
small , 
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PRESENT  OUTLOOK:  It  is  now  estimated  that  loans  will  be  made  on 
approximately  1,900,000  hundredweight  during  1953*  Detail 
of  the  present  outlook  is  as  follows: 


T9F3  " 


Quantity; 
(cwt,)  ! 

Value  !  Quantityj  Value 

1  ( cwt  c )  I 

(i  n 

thousands) 

Loans  made  . . . .  0 i 

1,900 

:n5,300  . 

2,000 

isn5,7oo 

R©pS^nT10ri"tS 

1,  25U 

;  9,719  ; 

1,500 

1  11,850 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year| 

- 

- 

1 

Collateral  acquired  » . 

650 

‘  5,810  i 

500 

!  3,850 

Purchase  agreements  made  .  c « . . , 

U50 

i  Ij-jOOO  1 

500 

;  U,050 

Ssl©S 

3,676 

27,170  ; 

2,000 

.  16,000 

Inventory,  end  of  year  c j 

l,i;00 

;  11,650  1 

- 

i  _ 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  (-)■ 

- 

i  18,393  1 

- 

!  10,296 

Net  realized  gain  or  loss  (-)<> 

- 

;  -U,080  i 

- 

<-1,3514 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROCRAJ^l,  Other  Monhasic  Commodities 

Co ttonseed 


SUM'iARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1952«crop  cottonseed  to 
eligible producers «  '  • 

Eligibility; 

a.  Commodities: 

(1)  Cottonseed  produced  in  Continental  United  States  in 
1992  by  an  eligible  producer#  For  farm  storage  loans, 
or  warehouse  storage  loans  on  an  identity  preserved 
basis,  cottonseed  must  not  have  more  than  11%  moisture j 
cottonseed  stored  in  warehouses  on  commingled  basis 
must  show  weight  and  grade  on  warehouse  receipts. 

(2)  Cottonseed  end  products  from  oil  mills  under  contract 
with  CCC. 

b.  Participants: 

(1)  Producers  of  1952  crop  cottonseed  as  individuals, 
partnerships,  corporations,  associations  or  other 
legal  entity. 

(2)  Participating  ginners  (those  filing  notice  with  County 
CoiTimittee  of  intention  to  participate  in  program) . 

(3)  Participating  oil  millers  (those  operating  under  1952 
CCC  Cottonseed  Bulletin  3)- 

Operations ;  Farm- storage  non-recourse  loans  will  be  made 

through  Januax’y  31^  1953j  maturing  iiarch  1,  1953  or  earlier  on 
demand,  at  (ji66,i|0  per  ton  to  producers,  directly  by  CCC  and 
through  approved  lending  agencies,  on  a  note  and  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  basis  for  cottonseed  stored  in  approved  structures  (on  or 
off  farm)  provided  no  warehouse  receipts  are  outstanding. 

Warehousc«*storage  non-re  cour  se'  lop.ns'  will  '  be  made  through- 
•January  31,  1953j  ijiaturing  March  1,  1953  or  earlier  on  demand, 
at  ■'’';66.50  per  ton  to  producers  on  the  basis  of  a  note  and  loan 
agreement  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  issued  by  CCC-approved 
warehousemen.  If  not  stored  on  an  identity-pre served  basis, 
the  loan  rate  will  be  made  at  the  settlement  rate  for  the  grade 
indicated  on  the  warehouse  receipts. 

PurchaSQ  .JlgroGCGntp  will  be  available  to  producers 

through  January  31  >  1953  at  the  settlement  rate  of  -566, UO  per 
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ton  for  basis  grade  (100)  cottonseed.  The  producers  will  not  be 
required  to  deliver  any  snecified  quantity  of  cottonseed,  but 
laust  notify  tlie  PiuY  County  Coranittcc  of  their  intension 
to  deliver  cottonseed  during  a  30-day  period  ending  March  1, 

1953^  or  such  earlier  ending  date  as  the  P;pesident  of  CCC  may 
direct. 

.riiTcFiases ;  CCC  will  issue  an  open  offer  to  purchase  cottonseed 
from  participating  ginners  through  February  28,  1953  at  the 
purchase  rate  of  $66^)40  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (100)  cotton¬ 
seed,  i.o.b,  gin.  Such  ginners  must  agree  to  pay  eligible  pro¬ 
ducers  not  less  than  the  support  price  of  |62oUO  per  ton  for 
basis  grade  (100)  cottonseed.  In  areas  where  ginner  partici¬ 
pation  is  certified  by  the  State  PIIA  Chairman  to  be  insufficient, 
CCC  will  pui’chase  eligible  cottonseed  directly  from  eligible  pro¬ 
ducers.  CCC  will  also  issue  an  open  ofj;er  to  purchase  certain 
cottonseed  end  products,  from  participating  oil  mills,  for 
delivery  not  later  than  September  l5,  1953 »  Such  mills  riiust 
have  previously  agreed  to  purchase  eligible  cottonseed  from  CCC, 
from  participating  ginners  (at  not  less  than  the  above  f.o.b. 
gin  price)  or  from  producers  (at  not  less  than  support  price, 
which  the  ginner  would  have  to  pa^;"  the  producers)  .  All  sup¬ 
port  and  purchase  prices  above  mentioned  are  subject  to  premiums 
and  discounts. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
('15  U.SoC.  7lU“71l4o),  particularly  section  71I4C  thereof |  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 
Il4li7-iy49,  I52I-II43I). 

BASIS,  195U  ESTIiilTE;  The  budget  estimn.te  for  fiscal  year  195U  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  will  not  be  in  effect  for  the  1953  crop.  Price  of 
cottonseed  is  largely  determined  by  prices  received  for  end 
products.  Assuiaing  present  prices  for  cottonseed  oil  and 
linters  will  contimie  through  1953  crop  year,  .which  is  quite 
likely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  substantial  diminution  in 
supply  is  contemplated,  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  tons  of 
cottonseed  will  bo  iclaccd  in  loan  and  that  cottonseed  products 
equivalent  to  875^000  tons  of  cottonseed  v/ill  be  purchased. 


'  n- 
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FRESEKT  OUTLCOK:  Since  the  Budget  Estimates  were  prepared  there  has 
been  a  sharp  break  in  the  market  prices  of  cottonseed  products. 

It  is  customary  for  most  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  cottonseed^ 
except  those  saved  for  planting  purposes,  as  the  cotton  is  ginned. 
Generally,  each  crop  of  cottoiaseed  is  processed  during  the  crop 
year  regardless  of  market  price.  The  supply  and  demand  relation¬ 
ship  is  thus  transferred  from  cottonseed  to  the  end  products. 

Large  domestic  crops  of  soybeans  and  cottonseed  and  a  decline  in 
edible  oil  exports  due  to  increased  world  production  have  resulted 
in  lower  cottonseed  oil  prices;  competition  with  cheaper  wood  pulp 
has  caused  a  severe  decline  in  the  cellulose  linter  market;  and 
cottonseed  meal,  which  for  some  months  had  been  selling  at 
ceiling  prices,  has  recently  fallen  below  ceiling  levels.  As  a 
result,  it  is  presently  estimated  that  purchases  of  linters  and 
meal  in  1953  and  purchases  of  oil  in  both  1953  and  19 5U  will  be 
more  substantial  than  previously  anticipated.  The  detail  of  the 
present  outlook  is  as  follows: 

COTTON  LINTERS 


""  "195^' 

Ouahtity ; 

r( pounds)  ! 


19511 

Value" 


Valu  e  'K^iTanti  ty  j 

(pounds) 


(i  n 

t  h 

3  u  s  a  n 

d  s) 

Direct  purchases 

1 

230,000 1 

?20,700 

80,000 

S16, 560 

53, 593  i 

5,865 

120,000 

11, 820 

Inventory,  end  of 

year 

230,000; 

21,320 

290,000 

28,010 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  (i)\ 

) 

**  f 

-15,985 

-6,690 

Net  realised  gain 

or  less  (-). 

COTTONSEED  MEAL 

Direct  purchases 

97  3,750; 

29,212! 

Sales  ........... 

j 

973,750! 

36,027 

Inventory,  end  of 

year . 

! 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  (-); 

-  i 

6,815 

Net  realized  gain 

or  loss  ^ 

-  1 

6,815 

COTTONSEED  OIL, 

REFINED 

Direct  purchases 

6ii8,OOOi 

115,152 

270,000 

U8,060 

Sd-lss  oo*«***«o** 

20,000  i 

3,  288 

306,  U7  6 

53,960 

Inventory,  end  of 

year . j 

706,U761 

129,566 

670,000 

128,081 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  (-^ 

i 

«.  j  • 

.115,938 

- 

-1,607 

Net  realized  gain 

or  loss 

*  i 

-382 

- 

-3,092 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROCR/J^j  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Flaxseed 


SUMAR.Y.  OF  LRTEST  OPER-TTIOWS: 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  19^3  crop  fl.oxseed  in  order  to 
~  maintain  an  adequate  supply  and  to  promote  orderly  markotinge 

Eli gibility ;  Eligible  flaxseed  is  that  produced-  in  1953  and  grading 
No  a  2.  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers'  of  i953-crop 
flaecsoed.  ^ 


Operations :  Nenro course  loans  arc  ava^ilable  frora  about  Rpril  1,  ■ 
1933  through  October  31^  1^3?  in  iteizona  and  C,nlifornia  and 
through- Januajay  .  31  j  195U  in  all  other  States.  '  Loans  aTe  m<adc 
on  a  notc-and-chattel  m.ortgage  basis  for  flcuxsecd  stored  on' the  ' 
farm  -and  on  a  notc-a.nd-loan  agreement  basis  when  stored  in  an 
approved  public  warehouse.  Loans  t-ju.11  maturL;  on  January  31^ 
195h^  or  earlier  on  demand  in  Rrizona^  California  and  Texas 
counties  not,. designated  as  purchase  counties  and  on  April  30,  , 
195U  in  all  . other  States,.  The  national  average  support  price 
for  flaxseed  grading  No.  1  is  .f^3*79  por  bushel.  This  support 
price  is  O'O  poncont -of.  the ,  parity,  price  of  all  flaxseed  as  of 
xlugust  15,  1952.  It  was  estimated  that  this  support 

price  XTOuld  not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as^  of  July  1,  19535 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  yean. 

Purchase  agreements  ai’c  available  on  eligible  flaxseed  for  the 
same  periods  and  areas  as  are  loa.ns.  A  producer,,  electing  to 
deliver  flaxseed  to  the  Cbrcoration  must  declare  his  intention 
in  this  regard  within  a  30-day  period  ending  January  3I5  195U  in 
I'r i zona  and  California  and  ending  npril  30,  19 5U  in  all  other 
States,  or  on  such  earlier ' dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  CCC.  The  producer'  is  not  obligated  to- sell  any 
specific  quantityi  however,  the  nuiabcr-  of  bushels  specified-  in 
the  pui'chasc  agreement  is  the  maxiiiium- quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 


Direct  p-gr chases,  if  necessary,,  will  be  made  in  designated  Texas 
counties  from  harvest  through  July.  31, •  19535  it  the  market  price 
is  not  equal '  to  or  in  excess  of  the  support,  in  such  counties. 
This  operation  i;i ay  bo  necessary,  since  flaxseed  produced  in  this 
.area'  coritains  excess  mioisture  and  cannot  be  stored  without 
deterioration. 

Author i ty ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  net,  as  amended 
(15  U3'S . C.  7ll4-7l5-o),  particularly  section  7lhc  thereof  j  a.nd 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9  (7  U.S.C. 
lItli7-lIj.U95  11x21-1)431). 
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BASIS j  195^  SSTIli/-.TS;  Because  oi  tlie  stocks  of  linseed  oil  and 

require:, lentSj  a  production  goal  of  3  iiiillion  acres  would  be 
sufficient.  It  is  estimated  that  production  from  the  3 
million  acres  irill  be  27  million  bushels  as  compared  x-rith 
the  31  million  bushels  for  the  1952  crop.  The  1953  crop 
will  be  supported  at  03.79  per  bushel  which  is  about  the 
sar.ie  as  for  the  1952  crop.  The  increase  in  the  support 
level  for  the  1952  and  1953  crops  over  that  for  the  1951  crop 
x-:as  necessary  to  assist  in  halting  the  declining  production 
of  flazcsced  which  is  essential  in  tic  defense  program.  The 
higher  support  level  has  made  the  loan  operations  more 
attractive  to  producer s^  thus  increasing  price  support  activity. 

The  carryover  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  is  expected  to  be 
reduced.  It  is  also  expected' tha.t  the  demand  for  linseed  oil 
and  meal  will  maintain  prices  slightly  above  the  price  support 
level  and  that  any  quantity  of  flaxseed  delivered  under  the 
pro, gram  will  be  sold  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Naval  Stores 

smmmY  of  l/iTest  operations  j 

Objective;  To  help  maintain  adequate  supplies  and  facilitate  the 
orderly  distribution  of  gum  naval  stores  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  supporting  the  level  of  prices  to  producers  at  90 
percent  of  estimated  April  1,  19^3  crude  gum  parity. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  naval  stores  include  (1)  processed  turpen¬ 
tine” meeting  prescribed  specifications  and  stored  in  approved 
bulk  tanks,  (2)  processed  rosin,  Federally  graded  X  through  I, 
packed  in  specified  metal  drums  and  placed  in  approved  storage, 
and  (3)  the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  crude  gum  stored  at 
processing  plants  adequately  equipped  with  crude  gum  storage 
facilities.  Producers  may  pledge  the  turpentine  and  rosin  con¬ 
tent  of  stored  crude  gum,  the  warehouseman  being  obligated  to 
process  the  gum  within  specified  time  limits  and  deliver  pro¬ 
cessed  turpentine  and  rosin  equal  to  or  better  than  the  grades 
and  weights  on  which  the  loan  is  based. 

Eligible  borrowers  are  producers  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Turpentine  Farmers'  Association  Cooperative  of  Valdosta,  Georgia, 
who  cooperate  in  the  19^3  Gum  Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program 
or  otherwise  follow  good  forestry  conservation  practices  as 
determined  by  the  Department. 

Operations ;  Loans  are  governed  by  an  agreement  between  CGC  and 
the  single  producer  association  representing  about  95  percent 
of  domestic  gum  production.  Loans  are  available  to  eligible 
producers  throughout  the  producing  area  during,  and  on  produc¬ 
tion  harvested  in,  the  calendar  year  1953  and  mature  March  31> 

195U  or  earlier  on  demand.  The  loan  rate,  estimated  April  1, 

1953  at  90  percent  of  parity  and  applied  to  the  gum  naval 
stores  production  unit  of  50  gallons  of  turpentine  and  1,U00 
pounds  of  rosin,  is  |129.8l.  Initial  loan  rates  are  ^  cents 
per  bulk  gallon  of  turpentine  and  '37<.U9  per  cwt,  of  rosin. 

Grades  MG,  VV,  and  X,  with  a  rate  of  10  cents  lower  for 
Grades  N,  M,  K  and  I. 

Producers  are  required  to  execute  an  agreement  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  containing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  loan  is 
made.  The  Association  enters  into  agreements  with  warehousemen 
and  such  agreements  are  assigned  to  CCC.  Payment  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  producer  is  effected  by  the  warehouseman  ( acting  as 
agent  of  the  Association)  making  request  therefor  upon  CGC  through 
the  Association.  Such  payments  are  made  by  check  directly  to  pro¬ 
ducers  or  their  designees  by  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
ri5^U7S’.C,  71ii-7lUo),  particularly  section  71iic  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 
lliU7-lUU9,  lU21-lii31). 
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BASIS,  I95I1  BSTIILVI'E: 

Rosin;  Production  of  all  typos  of  rosin  during  the  crop  yoars 
19’^2  cjid  1953  is  estimated  at  2,060,000  drums,  compared  with 
approximately  2,l4l8,000  druras  during  195l»  This  production, 
together  with  actual  carry-in  stocks  approximating  796,000  drums 
and  small  iraports  of  Mexican  gum  rosin,  will  provide  a  total 
available  supply?"  during  tho  crop  year  1932  of  approximately 
2,858,000  drums.  Owing  to  reduced  output,  the  supply  during  the 
crop  year  1952  is  estimated  at  5^  percent  less  than  the  previous 
crop  j/'car.  however,  increased  carry-in  stocks  for  the  crop  year 
1953  (reflecting,  in  part,  pledges  under  tho  price  support 
programs)  should  provide  a  total  supply  of  approximately 
2,995^000  drums,  apraroximatcl7/'5  percent  greater  than  the  supply 
during  the  crop  year  1952  and  only  1  percent  less  than  the  1951 
supply. 

The  domestic  market  is  expected  to  absorb  1,[|.00,000  .fruras  of  aaoh  6f-,the 
1952  and  1953  crops.  This  is  lU  percent  less  than  domestic  ais- 
appcai-’ancc  during  tho  1951  crop  year.  The  decline  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  increased  use  of  rciu  commodi-ties  other  than  rosin 
in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  resins  and  in  tho  protective 
coa/bing  field  generally.  Similarly,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
intensified  dollar  exchange  situation  wdll  reduce  rosin  ex’oorts 
^  duir-ihg  crop  years  1952  and  1953  to  525^000  druiiis,  approximately 

™  13  percent  below  1951  levels. 

Cany-out  stocks  on  March  31  ^  1953  should  approximate  933 j 000 
drurns  or  about  a  ii-months'  supply.  Because  of  tho  accumulation 
of  loan  stocics,  tlie  carry-out  on  March  31^  195^  is  estimated  at 
1,070,C>00  drujiis. 

The  market  va,luo  of  rosin  is  expected  to  average  $7«i|0  per  cwt. 
net  during  the  crop  year  1952  and  $7*65  during  the  crop  year  1953. 

The  support  levels  are  projected  at  .37.h8  for  the  1952  crop  and 
37 .119  Tor  the  1953  crop. 

Under  those  anticipated  conditions  of  increasing  supplies  and 
resultant  dGcreasing  prices,  producers  are  expected  to  pledge 
nearly  1;0  percent  of  the  1952  and  1953  rosin  crops  or  about 
double  the  pcrcontagc  plodgod  from  tho  1951  crop.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  p-'^rt  of  those  pledges  will  bo  redeem^cd  during  the 
slack  production  season.  In  order  not  to  vitiate  the  effects  of 
anticipatodly  active  price  support  programs,  any  substantial 
liquida.tion  of  CCC-hold  rosin  collateral  is  believed  improbable 
during  the  1953  end  195U  fiscal  ycai’s.  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  195^1,  it  is  anticipated  that  CCC-hcld  gum  rosin  stocks  will 
approxiraatc  8lh,000  druras. 
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Tiirpontino ;  For  each  of  the  year's  19^2  and  1953^  production  of 
all  t^qcGS  of  tiu’pcntinG  is  ostiiiiatod  at  31^000,000  gallons 
(620,000  bau’rcls  of  30  gallons  each),  app)roximately  9  percent 
under  1951  output.  This  production,  together  with  carry- in 
stocks  of  9> 722,000  gallons  and  inports  from  ilcxico  of  1,000,000 
gallons,  would  provide  a  total  supply  of-  51,722,000  gallons 
during  the  crop  year  1952.  This  is  almost  identical  to  the 
supply  during  the  previous  ycaj".  Because  of  loan  pledges  in 
the  1952  program,  carry-in  stocks  for  the  crop  year  1953  arc 
estimated  at  11,500,000  gallons  and  the  total  turpentine  supply 
at  53,500,000  gallons  (about  5  percent  in  excess  of  the  two 
previous  ye  ar  s ) . 

Domestic  consumption  and  experts  arc  expected  to  approximate 
25,000,000  gallons  anid  5,200,000  gallons^  respectively,  during 
the  crop  years  1952  and  1953.  "^^his  is  approximately  5  percent 
below  utilization  during  1951* 

Thu  market  value  of  turpentine  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  55 
cents  per  gallon  during  the  crop  ycors  1952  and  1953*  Support 
level's  arc  50  cents  per  gallon,  'Under  these  anticipated  condi¬ 
tions  of  j.ncreading  supplies  and  resultant  decreasing  prices, 
producers  are  expected  to  pledge  a.bout  20  percent  of  the  1952 
amd  1953  guiii  turpentine  crops  as  coi.iparcd  with  about  10  percent  ,, 
of  the  1951  crop  pledged.  At  least  1,000,000  gallons  should  be 
redeemed  from  the  loan  during  each  of  these  crop  years. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1955,  it  is  estimated  that  CCC 
holdings  of  gum  turpentine  will  approxiiuate  3,200,000  gallons. 
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FPlIQi]  support  PROGRi'jyi.  other  Honbasic  Ctorainoditic  s 

Oats 


SUI#Ii'J^Y  OF  K.TEST  OPERATIONS: 


Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  19!?3-crop  oats  in  ordor  to  assiirc 
adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains  to  support  high-level  livestock 
production  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  coirmiodity  is  1953- crop  oats  grading  No.  3 
or  better.  Eligible  participants  axe  producers  of  1953-crop 
oats . 


Opexations;  Nonrecoixse  loans  are  available  from  h.arvest  (about 
May  l57~ 1953)  tlirough  January  31,  19^h  and  will  mature  April  30, 
19514-,  or  eaxlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from  approved 
lending  agencies  or  dixect  frorii  the  Corporation.  Loans  axo  made 
on  a  note -and- chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  oats  and  on 
a  notc-and-loan  a.greement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  oats.  The 
national  average  support  price  is  80  cents  per  bushel.  This 
support  price  is  85  percent  of  August i5> ^1952  parity  price  for 
ail  oats.  It  was  estimated  that  this  support  price  would  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marlceting 
yoax. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  IR^Tn  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver  oats  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agrocmorit  iiuist  declare  his  intention 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  1958- •  The 
producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  a.ny  specified  quantity^  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the 
maximun  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  71h-7ll4o),  particularly  section  71I4C  thereof  j  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19l'9  (7  U.S.C. 
l[iU7-ll4i49,  Il421-lh31). 

BASIS,  I95I4  ESTIMATE;  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  acreage  goal  of 
U3  million  acres  for  1953-crop  oats  which  is  about  the  saune 
acreage  as  vjas  seeded  for  harvest  in  1952.  The  support  level 
is  85  percent  of  August  l5,  1952  parity  as  compared  with  80 
percent  of  August  l5,  1951,  parity  for  too  1952  crop.  The 
estimated  17  million  bushels  to  bo  placed  under  price  support 
during  the  195U  fiscal  year  is  1|  million  bushels  less  than  the 
21  million  bushels  estimated  for  the  1953  fiscal  year.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  decline  in  price  support  activity  from 
fiscal  year  1953  is  the  smaller  margin  between  the  support  rate 
per  bushel  and  the  anticipated  farm  price.  It  is  believed  that 
food  demand  will  maintain  market  prices  at  slightly  above 
support  levels.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  CCC  stocks  will 
be  increased  by  acquisitions  in  excess  of  sales  from  the  carr^"- 
over  of  previous  programs. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAil  -  Other  Wonbasic  Coiranodities 

Olive  Oil 


SITMARY  OF  LATEST  OPEPJlTIONS: 

ObjoctivG ;  To  support  the  price  of  1952-crop  edible  olive  oil. 

Eligibility;  1952- crop  edible  olive  oil.  Producers  of  1952  oil 
olives  are  eligible  participants. 

Operations ;  Mon-recourse  loans  ore  available  to  eligible  pro¬ 
ducers  at  S2.3O  per  gallon  from  January  1^,  1953  through  April  30, 
1953 ^  maturing  December  31 j  1953  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Purchase  agreeiiients  are  available  to  eligible  producers  from 
Januor'y  1,  1953  through  April  30,  1953  •  Notification  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  deliver  olive  oil  must  be  given  to  County  Comittco 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  December  31}  1953  or  such  earlier 
ending  date  as  may  be  requii'cd  by  CCC. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Cliartcr  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U,S.C.  7l5-71l4o),  particularly  section  71I4.C  thereof  j  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultira.l  Act  of  19^9  (7  U.S.C. 

ikhl-lhhS}  1521-1)431). 

BASIS,  1955  ESTE-1ATE:  The  United  States  price  of  olive  oil  is 

primarily  dependent  not  on  domestic  production  but  on  world 
supply  and  demand  for  this  cornmodity  since  a  largo  part  of  the 
olive  oil  consuiaed  in  this  country  must  be  imported.  Although 
preliiiiinary  estimates  indicate  that  the  1952  world  crop  will  be 
substantially  lower  than  the  1951  crop,  it  is  estimated  that 
carry-over  stocks  in  the  Mediterranean  Countries  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1952  season  were  large.  As  a  result,  supplies  of 
olive  oil  in  those  countries  are  estimated  as  adequate  for 
indigenous  consumption  and  for  export,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
United  States  imports  during  the  1952  crop  year  beginning 
December  1,  195?  will  amount  to  50  million'  pounds  which 
approximates  the  1959-51  average. 

The  foregoing  import  situation  creates  an  expectation  of  total 
supply  being  very  substantially  higher  than  the  previous  year 
even  though  carry-in  and  production  are  smaller.  These  factors 
necessitated  the  announcement  of  a  program  for  the  1952  crop. 
Activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  reflects  the  liquidation 
of  the  1952  price  support  progrc'ma  and  no  support  pro  grain  is 
contemplated  on  the  1953  crop. 


(f 
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PRESENT  OPTLOOK:  It  now  appears  that  loan  repayments  daring  the 

fiscal  year  1953  will  be  made  on  37U  thousand  pounds.  Collateral 
acquired  and  sales  during  the  fiscal  year  1953  are  estimated  to 
be  2,I|.89  thousand-  pounds  and  2,519  thousand  pounds,  respectively. 
Detail  of  the  present  outlook  is  as  follows: 


1953  ^ 

;  Quantity 
( pounds ) 

:  Value  ; 

1  i 

(in  tbO'^^ands)  . 

Loans  made  . . . . . . . . 

3,178 

s<^l,039  1 

37lj 

117  1 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of  year 

3,000 

986  1 

Collateral  acquired 

2, 1:89 

777 ; 

Purchase  agreements  made  . 

200 

66  i 

Sales  .....  . . . . .  0 

2,519 

807  i 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  («) 

-1U5  ! 

Net  realized  gain  or  loss  (“). 

•• 

1 

1 
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PRICE'  SUPPORT  PROGR/iIT,  ■  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 


SUim^iRY  OF  UTEST  OPER/iTIOMS:  ,  - 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  19'53“Crdp  rye  to'  assure 
adequate  supplies  and  'to  encourage  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  .commodity  is  rye  produced  in  1953  and 
grading  Ho.  2  or  better,  or  grading  No.  3  solely  on  the  factor 
of  tost  wci,ght,  containing  not  -in  excess  of  1:%  -ergot. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1953”Crop  rye. 

Operations;  ilonrocourse  loans  are  available  frorii  harvest  (about 
may  15,  1953")  through  J anuary  31^  195Ui  and  will  mature  April  30, 
I95I4,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from  approved 
lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  ■  Loans  are  ma.de 
on  a  noto-and-chattel  mortgage  basis.,  for^  farm- stored  rye  ...and  on  a 
note- a.nd- loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  rye.  The 
national  average  su.pport  price  is  0l‘l!-3  per  bushel.  This  support 
price  is  85  percent  of  August  15,  1952  parity  price  for  all  rye. 
It  was  estimated  that  this  support  price  would  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  pajrity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  mau’keting  year, 

Pi.u-^chaso  agreements  ave  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  19514.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  rye  to 
the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30, 

1951-t.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantityi  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  is  the  maximuia  quantity  that  majr  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.Cc  71I4-71I40) ,  particularly  section  71I4C  thereof  j  and 
Titles  Ill  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  7ict  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 
lliU7-lIiIi9,  11421-11431). 

BASIS,  I95I4  ESTHL\TS;  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  production  goal 
of  1,700,000  acres,  which  is  about  the  same  acreage  as  was 
harvested  in  1951 •  The  level  of  support  for  the  1953  crop  is 
85  percent  of  i'.ugust  1.5,  1952  pavity.  Based  on  the  estimated 
production  goal,  the  supply  of  rye  will  remain  about  the  same 
as  for  the  1951  marketing  year,  which  should  result  in  price 
support  operations  for  each  of  thw  fiscal  years  1953  end  19514 
being  about  the  same . as  for  the  fiscal  year  1952.  Prices 
should  remain  substantially  above  the  support  and  practically 
no  deliveries  are  expected. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROCJIAJ^I,  Other  Fonbasic  Commodities 
Seeds,  Hay  and  Pasture 
SUI'diARY  OF  LATEST  OPEPATIOHSt 


Objective ;  To  supjport  the  price  of  1952-crop  hay,  pasture  and 
range  grass  seed  in  order  to  encourage  adequate  production  to 
meet  seed  requirements  of  American  farmers  for  forage  and  for 
soil  conservation  during  the  next  few  years.  Particular  emphasis 
is  put  on  production  of  improved  varieties  of  seed. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  seeds  are  certain  alfalfas,  clovers, 

lespedeza  and  grasses  produced  in  1952.  Seed  delivered  to  CCC 
must  be  cleaned,  bagged,  and  tagged  and  meet  specifications, 
deterriiined  by  the  Corporation*  Eligible'  participants  are  pro¬ 
ducers  or  cooperative  associations  of  producers  of  1952-crop 
eligible  seed. 

Operations;  Loans  are  available  from  time  of  harvest  through 
January  31^  1953  and  will  mature  April  30,  1953  (September  30, 

1953^  in  the  case  of  range  grass  seed)  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Loans  ruay  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct 
from  the  'Corporation.  Farm- storage  loans  are  made  on  a  note-and- 
chattcl  mortgage  basis  and  warehouse-storage  loans  are  made  on  a 
note-and-loan  agreement  basis.  The  basic  support  prices  range 
from  3s5^i  to  s3l»00  per  pound  depending  upon  variety,  pnrity  and 
germination,  it  was  estimated  that  in  no  case  would  the  support 
price  be  in  excess  of  S0%  of  parity  as  of  tha  beginning  of  the 
marketing  yearo  '  '  '  '  - 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  time  of  harvest 
through  January  3lj  1953.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  seed 
to  the  Corpora.tion  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  mthin  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30, 

1953  (ending  on  September  30,  1953  in  the  case  of  range  grass 
seed).  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity;  however,  the  amount  specified  in  the  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  x-jill  be  the  maxl'aum  quantity  that  rrja.y  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Corniiiodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U'.S.C.  71h-71ho),  particularly  section  71hc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 

1557-114)49,  1521-1531). 

BASIS,  1955  ESTEllTE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  total  national 

production  in  1953  of  slightly  loss  than  6OO  million  pounds  of 
hay  and  pasture  seeds.  Supplies  of  hay,  pasture  and  range  grass 
seeds  wore  relatively  in  good  balance  with  the  1952  crop  harvest 
and  1952  crop  carryovers  are  likely  to  be  slightly  above  the 
previous  year  carryover.  It  is  expected  that  a  slightly  higher 
production  will  be  attained  with  the  1953  crop  which  will  be  needed 
in  maintaining  hay  and  pasture  acreages.  It  is  anticipated  tJ-iat 
the  loan  progran  vjill  be  about  the  same  as  from  the  1952-crop  and 
practically  all  of  the  seeds  will  be  redeemed.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  CCC  inventory  will  be  reduced  about  one-half. 
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PRESENT  OETLOOK:  The  production  of  alfalfa  and  tall  fescue  seed  has  far 
exceeded  previous  estimates.  It  now  appears  that  a  substantial 
volume  of  this  increased  production  will  be  placed  under  price 
support  during  the  fiscal  year  19^3.  Loans  on  all  types  of  hay 
and  pasture  seed  in  19^3  are  expected  to  aggregate  9^  million 
pounds.  Because  of  the  present  supply  situation,  no  loans  are 

contemplated  during  19 5U.  Detail  of  the  present  outlook  is  as 
follows: 


i 

19  5U 

1 

1 

! 

:  Guantity; 

1  (pounds)! 

Value  ; 

Quantity;  Value 

( pounds)! 

1  (in' 

t  h  0 

u  s  a  n  d  s) 

Xj03.ns  rrid.ci0 

Repayments  . . . .  r  • . . . 

Loans  outstandj.ng,  end  of  year 

Collateral  acquired  . . 

Purchase  agreements  made  . 

Inventory,  end  of  year  . . 

Net  receipt  or  expenditure  (-) 
Net  realized  gain  or  loss  (-)» 

I  55^000 

1  16,226 

!  Uo,ooo 

'  [>0,OQG 
:  2,U23 

1  82,000 

^23,000  i 
6,307  1 

17,000  ' 
13,000  ' 
581 

37,800 

-25,312 

-172 

( 

mm  j  «• 

20,000  ::rr7,UG0 

,62,000  '29,000 
:  7,000 
Ll,  800 

! 
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PRICS  SUPPORT  PROGRAiT,  Other  Nonbasic  Coirmiodities 
Seeds j  V/intor  Cover  Crop 


SUI#IARY  OF  LATEST  OP.ERATIOWS: 


Objective;  To  support  the  "rice  of  winter  cover  crop  seed  in  order 
to  encourage  farniers  to  plant  acreages  in  line  with  announced 
production  goals. 


Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  195'3-crop  high-quality  seedj 
cleaned,  bagged,  and  tagged,  of  the  following  varieties;  hairy 
vetch^  crimson  cloverj  certified  reseeding  crimson  clover;  common 
ryegrass;  roughpeas.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  and 
cooperative  marketing  associations  of  ;oroducers. 

Operations;  Loans  will  be  available  from  harvest  (about  May  l5, 
19^3')  t'iircugh  December  31^  1953,  and  wi].l  mature  January  31, 

1955,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and- 
chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  seed  and  on  a  note-and- 
loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  seed.  Loans  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the 
Corporation.  Support  prices  range  from  6^  to  1$^  per  pound 
depending  on  variety. 

Purchase  agreements  will  be  available  from  harvest  through 
December  31,  1953*  Producers  electing  to  deliver  seed  to  CCC 
under  purchase  agreements  must  declare  their  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  January  31,  1955*  The  producer 
will  not  bo  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified  quantity  but 
shall  have  the  option  of  delivering  any  quantity  up  to  the 
maximuiii  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Cjiartcr  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  715-7IU0),  particularly  section  7l5c  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1959  (7  U.S.C. 

1557-1559,  1521-1531). 

BASIS,  1955  ESTII-iATE;  The  relatively  small  production  of  winter  cover 
crop  seeds  in  the  yenrs  1955-59  had  to  bo  supplemented  with 
extensive  imports.  The  short  supply  brought  about  high  prices 
and  thereby  stimulated  production  beginning  vrith  the  1950  crop. 
Prospective  supplies  for  1952-53  are  above  normal  and  should 
provide  a  lai-’gc  reserve  against  future  demands.  Most  of  the 
CCC  inventory  during  fiscal  year  1953  is  composed  of  Austrian 
Peas  which  wore  dropped  from  the  1952  and  1953  price  sup¬ 
port-  programs  s-’ici  Blue  Lupine  for  which  price  support  is  not 
indicated  for  the  1953  crop.  It  is  probable  that  these  old 
stocks  Trjill  be  disposed  of  through  feed  and  fertilizer  outlets. 
The  cstiiaato  for  fiscal  year  1955  is  therefore  based  on  the 
remaining  varieties  of  seeds  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
redemptions  will  be  large  and  any  new  stocks  taken  over  will 
be  sold  within  the  fiscal  year. 
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PRIGS  SUPPORT  PROGRM,  Other  Honbasic  Coniraodities 
S  o  r  ghiims ,  Gr  ain 


SUl#lARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS  j 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  grain  sorghums  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains  to  support  high-level 
livestock  production  and  to  provide  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  coraaodity  is  gprain  sorghuras  produced  in 
19^3  grading  IIo.  U  or  better,  or  No.  h  Smutty  or  better, 
and  containing  not  more  than  13  percent  moisture.  Eligible 
participants  are  producers  of  1953-crop  .grain  sorghums. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  April  1,  1953^ 
through  January  31  j  19^II7~ and  will  mature  March  31  j  19^hj  or 
earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Farm- storage  loans 
will  be  secured  bj^  notes  and  chattel  mortgages  and  warehouse- 
storage  loans  will  be  secured  by  notes  and  loan  agreements. 

The  national  average  support  price  is  $1.36  per  bushel.  This 
support  price  is  85  percent  of  August  l5,  1952,  parity  price 
for  all  grain  sorghums.  It  was  cstiraated  that  this  support 
price  irould  not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  narketing  year. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  April  1,  19533 
tiii'ough  January  31,  1951i*  A  producer  dPsiring  to  deliver  grain 
sorghums  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agneement  must 
declane  his  intention  to  sell  Vvrittlin  a  30-day  period  ending 
March  3 1,  1955 »  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any 
specified  quantity^  hovjever,  the  amount  specified  in  the 
purchase  agreement  is  the  maccimura  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Cor.miodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  715-715o),  particularly  section  7l5c  thereof j  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultiiral  Act  of  1959  (7  U.S.C. 

1557-1559,  1521-1531). 

BASIS,  1955  ESTIMilTS:  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  goal  of 

10,000,000  acres  harvested.  The  1952  crop  was  harvested  from 
only  5,08^3000  acres.  A  much  larger  acreage  is  possible  because 
of  the  loss  of  wheat  acreage  due  to  i.lrought.  The  increased 
production  will  bo  necessary  for  feed  and  replacing  carryover 
supplies.  Because  of  the  short  crop  in  1952  and  the  strong 
demand,  only  slightly  more  than  2  million  bushels  will  be 
placed  under  loan  in  1953  in  order  to  market  in  an  orderly/ 
manner.  With  the  large  crop  anticipated  for  1953  -  nearly 
three  tiracs  as  large  as  the  1952  crop  -  it  is  expected  that 
about  50.5  Ji'iillion  bushels  will  be  placed  under  price  support 
and  half  of  it  will  be  redeemed. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROCSl/JI,  Other  Nonbasic  Coirmoditie  s 

Soybeans 


SUimRY  OF  L..TEST  OPERi.TIOWS: 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  iSh'iD-crop  soybeans  in  order  to 
■  maintain  hiph-levol  prodriction  to  moot  demand  for  high-  orotcin 
feeds  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Sligibilit;.?-;  Eligible  commodity  is  so^/'beans  havj.ng  moistu  'e  con¬ 
tent  not  in  excess  of  lU  percent  and  rrading  Ko.  1;  or  be  ter  on 
all  other  factors.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  cC 
1953-crop  soybeans. 

Operations;  Nonrccourso  loans  are  available  from  harvest  (ibout 
.iUgust  l5j  19'53 )  through  Januai’y  31,  195U,  maturing  May  31  .  19$h, 
or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  are  ma.de  on  a  notc-and-chatte  . 
mortgage  basis  fer  soybeans  stored  in  approved  farm-storage 
structures  and  on  a  note-and-loan  afreoment  basis  secured  by 
vrarehouso  receipts,  when  place  of  storage  is  an  approved  public 
warehouse.  The  national  average  support  price  is  per 

bushel,  S^O  percent  of  Septombor  l5,  1952  panity.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  supoort  price  would  not  exceed  90  oercent 
of  parity  as  of  September  1,  1953,  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 

Purchase  a^Tcements  ajre  available  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  195t.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver 
soybeans  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchavse  agreement  must  so 
declare  his  intentions  within  a  30-day  period  ending  May  31, 

195U,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  laay  be  detonuined  by  the 
Corporation.  A  producer  is  not  obligated  to  deliver  any 
specified  quantity  of  soybeans  to  CCC;  however,  the  number  of 
bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum 
quantity  which  may  be  delivered. 


Author ity ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15"  U.S.C.  715-71)40),  p.articulairly  section  71)40  thereof  j  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  /q-ricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 

114)47-1)4149,  II421-II431). 


Ei\SIS,  195)4  ESTIiL'.TE :  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  a  harvested 

acreagp  of  13*5  million  acres  which  is  expected  to  jHeld  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  277  million  bushels.  This  pi’cduction,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  the  1952  crop  production,  may  be  in  excess  of 
that  needed  for  edible  oil;  however,  it  will  not  be  excessive 
with  respect  to  the  demand  for  protein  feeds.  A  larger  acreage 
cannot  be  obtained  without  a  reduction  in  corn  or  cotton  acreage. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  soybean  price  support  program  during 
the  I95I4  fiscal  year  vrill  be  used  to  a',;aom6what-'largcr,.e.xtent  -by 
producers  than  during  previous  years,  since  soybean  producers 
are  'becoming  more  familiar  with  the  acLvanta,ges  of  not  marketing 
their  crep  immediately  follov;ing  harvest. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRARi,  Exchange  Commodities 
Strategic  and  Critical  Mater ia3.s 


SUi#lARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective ;  To  exchange  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ovmed 

cormiodities  for  strategic  or  critical  materials  produced  abroad. 

Eli gibility;  Materials  must  be  designated  as  strategic  or  critical 
by  Hie  Mujiitions  Board  and  must  be  produced  abroad  pursuant  to 
Section  2  of  the  Stockpiling  Act,  P.  L.  520,  79th  Congress. 
Domestic  agricultural  coimiodities  exchanged  must  be  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  United  States,  ovrned  by  Commodity  Credit  Cdrpora- 
tion,  and  must  not  interfere  with  the  normal  ejcport  of  such 
comraodities. 

Operations ;  The  usual  policy  of  the  Corimodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  to  consider  only  materials  for  which  the  Corporation  can 
receive  immediate  reimbursement  from  the  Munitions  Board, 
although  the  Corporation  has  the  authority  to  barter  for 
strategic  materials  which  the  Munitions  Board  cannot  accept 
immediately  because  of  insiuCficient  funds.  Exchanges  are 
made  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  the  fair  value  of  the 
strategic  materials  being  determined  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Copiraodity  Credit  Corporation  deals  directly 
with  foreign  governments  or  through  private  trade  channels. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.'s.C .  7lii-7lUo),  pai’ticularly  section  7lUb  thereof. 

BASIS,  1951-!.  ESTMLITE;  It  is  estimated  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
OT-rned  commodities  valued  at  ^j35>000,000  will  be  exchanged  for 
strategic  or  critical  materials  produced  abroad  during  the  fiscal 
yeai-  1951-!^  the  same  value  as  is  estimated  for  exchange  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1952  coiranodities 
valued  at  'jUO, 26I4, 819  were  exchanged. 
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SUPPLY  AND  FOREIGN  PURCH/.SE  PR0GR/J4 
SUI#IiVRT  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 


Objective ;  To  procure  agricultural  coimiiodities  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  meet  the  needs  of  United  States  Government 
agencies  (principally^  those  administering  relief  programs  abroad), 
cash'-paying  foreign  governments,  international  relief  agencies, 
and  domestic  requirements.  The  production  or  sto deoiling  of 
agricultural  comrfiodities  under  Sections  303  end  30i;  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  is  also  carried  out  under  this 
program. 

Operations;  Procurement  for  tiiis  program  is  made  droring  peak 
maidxting  seasons  and  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  price 
support  prograra  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  American 
agriculture . 

Generally,  purchases  are  made  at  the  best  price  obtaina.ble  at 
either  an  announced  price  or  on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis 
in  quantities,  although  purchases  may  also  be  made  under  formal 
competitive  bids. 

Purchases  for  any  claimant,  other  than  a  Federal  Government 
agency,  requice  (1)  a  firra  requisition  or  a  f&rm  contract 
from  the  claxiiant  and  (2)  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer, 

Comraodity  Credit  Corporation,  of  cash  or  its  equivo-lent,  or 
other  acceptable  financial  arrangements.  Pi.u’chases  for  Federal 
agencies  require  a  written  order  constituting  a  firm  obligation. 
Purchases  may  be  made  in  advance  of  firrii  coramitments  and  prior 
to  deposit  of  cash  only  upon  specific  authorization  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  when  it  is  anticipated  thet  no  risk  of  loss  is 
involved.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  authorize 
the  purchase  and  stockpiling  of  commodities  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

Transfers  to  claimeants  are  at  prices  designed  to  reiuibursc  the 
Corporation  for  all  costs  incidental  to  carrying  oiit  this 
operation.  Disposition  through  commercial  channels,  donations, 
or  destruction  arc  made  in  accordance  mth  statutory 
requirements  and  authorized  policy. 

The  defense  production  program  includes  a  program  to  aid  pro¬ 
ducers  in  developing  experience  in  growing  castor  beans  so 
that  production  may  be  readily  exipanded,  thus  providing  a 
source  for  castor  oil  for  stockpiling  and  for  industrial  use 
in  connection  with  military  needs 5  stoclqpiling  for  defense 
needs  of  such  comraodities  as  jjaerican-Egyptian  cotton,  linseed 
oil,  and  tung  oilj  and  development  of  a  kenaf  fiber  industry 
capable  of  supplementing  jute  fiber  and  burlap  imports. 
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Authority;  Coriiiiiodity  Credit  Corporation  Chartor  Act,  as  amended 
(l^  U.S.C*  llh-Uho) ,  particularly  section  711ic  thereof |  and 
sections  303  £^-nd  30[|.  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (Public  Lav  77U  approved  September  8,  1950j  Public  Lav; 
96  aooroved  July  31>  195lj  Public  Lav  i|29  approved  June  30,' 

1952) 

BASIS,  195U  ESTEAiTE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that 
CCC  will  continue  to  purchase  a  Inmited  supply  of  agricultural 
comraodities  for  the  Mutual  Security  Administration  and.  for  the 
Dep'^rtment  of  the  Army  for  use  in  occupied  areas  in  fiscal  year 
1951-i  and  that  CCC  will  continue  the  initial  financing  of  certain 
pro; rams  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Production  Administration 
concerning  strategic  and  critical  materials,  priraamily  castor' 
beans  and  kenaf.  ilcquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1952  were 
!588,6)-i.1,118,  as  comp.ared  to  estimated  acquisitions 
of  C-ll2> 657^027  in  1953  und  fiSl in  1951|..  It  is 
estimated  that  the  distribution  of  acquisitions  by  programs 
during  the  fisca.l  year  199k  will  be  as  follows:  Defense 
Production  Administration,  §25,635^392;  Department  of  the 
Army,  1211,035, 000;  Mutual  Security  7i.diiiinistration,  §7,5^8,800; 
and  msccllanoous  supply  programs,  §330,000. 
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STORAGE  FACILITIES  P.ROGRAI-'i 
SUl^EIARY  OF  UTSST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective ;  To  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  for  CCOowned 
and  producer-owned  commodities;  to  assist  producers  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage 
facilities;  to  encourage  the  construction  of  needed  commercial 
storage  facilities;  and  to  assist  producers  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  suitable  mobile  drying  equipment  to  facilitate  safe 
farm,  storage.- 

Operations ;  Bins  and  granaries  were  bought  by  the  Corporation  on 
an  offer-and-acceptance  basis  and  are  located  only  in  areas 
where  it  is  determined  that  existing  privately  owned  storage 
facilities  are  not  adequate.  Storage  imits  having  a  capacity 
of  approximately  $k3  raillion  bushels  are  now  ovjned  by  CCC. 

Storage  use  guarantees  were  made  under  agreements  with  commer¬ 
cial  firms,  including  cooperatives,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  additional  commercial  storage  facilities  for 
farm  conunoditics  in  areas  where  additional  facilities  were 
necessary.  The  guarantees  made  under  the  agreements  are  in  the 
form  of  a  guarantee  for  a  maximum  of  3  years  as  to  the  capacity 
that  vrill  be  utilized  or  a  guarantee  as  to  the  rate  of  earnings 
from  storage  in  the  new  f^icility,  or  a  combination  of  both.  The 
Corporation  fulfills  the  guarantee,  cither  by  actual  storage  of 
CCC-OTrrned  comraodities,  or  by  making  a  payment.  Storage  rates 
must  not  exceed  the  rate  the  Corporation  is  paying  for  comparable 
storage  in  the  same  area  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  made.  The 
offering  of  nex^r  storage  agreements  was  discontinued  February  28, 

1951. 

Recourse  loans  arc  made  to  producers,  either  through  lending 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  construction 
or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage  facilities.  Loans  are  for 
a  max:imum  period  of  four  “ye  ar  p  ay  able  in  o  qu  al  annual  princi¬ 

pal  pajoTicnts,  x^rith  interest  at  the  rc.to  of  U  percent  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  The  maximum  amount  to  be  loaned  on  any  new 
farm-storage  facility  is  1^5  cents  per  bushel  of  capacity  ($30 
per  ton  of  cottonseed  capacity),  provided  that  such  maocimum 
aiaount  docs  not  exceed  80  percent  of  tha  cost  incurred.  Loans 
are  secured  by  chattel  mortgage  on  the  storage  facility,  real 
estate  mortgage,  deed  of  trust  or  other  security  instrxmicnt 
dc23cnding  upon  the  typo  of  structure  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Any  past-due  payable  or  prc-payable  installment  may  be 
deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  aiiiounts  due  the  borrower  on  any 
prograra  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agi'iculturo . 

Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  through  lending 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  piuchase  of 
mobile  drying  equipment.  Loans  arc  for  a  maxiniuia  period  of 
three  years,  payable  in  equal  annual  principal  paynonts  beginning 
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on  tliG  first  onnivorsary  date  of  disbursement  of  the  loan, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  h  percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  The  maKimum  amount  to  be  loaned  on  mobile  drying  equip¬ 
ment  is  75  percent  of  the  delivered  cost.  Loans  are  secured  by 
chattel  mortgages.  The  Corporation  may  prepay,  or  require  the 
borrower  to  prepay,  the  amount  of  any  annual  installment  out  of 
the  proceeds  from  any  price  sunport  loan  or  purchase  agreement 
duo  the  borrower  within  12  months  preceding  the  date  on  which 
the  installment  falls  duo.  Any  past-duo  installment  may  be 
deducted'  and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due  the  borrower  on  any 
programi  conducted  by  the  Dcpartxiicnt  ox  Agriculture. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Qiarter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S. C.  yi^-TlUo),  particularly  sections  71I|b  and.c  thereof. 

BASIS,  1955  ESTIi'IATE;  It  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation  will  offer 
loans  for  financing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  an  estimated 
27  million- bushel  capacity  form- storage  facilities  during  the 
fiscal  year  1955*  This  anticipates  a  continuing  need  for  farm- 
storage  structures  but  a.t  a  lesser  ra.tc  because  of  construction 
or  purchase  of  157^000,000  bushel  capacity  since  the  inception 
of  this  program  through  fiscal  year  1953» 

Claiiiis  covering  raiaranteed  occupancy  agreements  are  expected  to 
amount  to  $800,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1955* 

Tlie  purchase  of  additional  storage  structures  during  fiscal  year 
1955  is  not  now  anticipated. 
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COImODITY  export  PROGRAI'l 

Ur.dLer  its  Comiaodi.ty  Exi^ort  Frocrari,  the  Corporation  my  export  or 
cause  to  be  exi^orted  or  ail  in  the  development  of  export  nrrkets  for 
agricultural  cpmiiiodities  and  products.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  retain  and  expand  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commo^Iities  and 
products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
p.psai  of  ajp^icultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  excess  to 
domestic  needs.  Operations  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
constitute  the  only  export  activity  under  this  program  at  the  present 
tine. 

CCC  l-.liEAT  FI.OUR  EXPORTS  PURSUAIiT  TO  THE 
IIITERilATIOIJAL  T'JHEAT  AGREEi-iEIlT 

SUI-FiARY  OF  L/iTEST  OPERATIONS ; 


Objective ;  To  implement  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  The 
objective  of  the  International  Ifneat  Agreement  is  to  assure 
supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for  vjheat 
to  e:qoorting  countries  at  equitable  and  static  prices. 

Eligibility;  Importing  countries. that  have  approved  the  Inter¬ 
national  ITheat  Agreement  are  eligible  to  purchase  wheat  and 
vrheat  flour  equivalent  produced  in  the  United  S-^ates  at 
specified  prices.  The  wheat  and  wheat  floiu'  may  be  sold  by 
the  CCC  or  bj^-  coriimercial  exporters. 

Operations;  There  are  two  t;^q)es  of  activities  under  this 
operation: 

(1)  Sale  of  wheat  acquired  under  the  price  support  program  and 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  acquired  under  the  supply  program 
which  the  Corporation  determines  to  be  eligible  for  record¬ 
ing:  against  the  guaranteed  quantities  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  importing;  countries  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  Sales  are  made  at  prices  not  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  equivalent  price  provided  in  the  International 
WTieat  Agreement.  Sales  prices  magp  be  determined  at  the  time 
of  sale  and  in  advance  of  the  date  of  shipment.  In  addition, 
purchasers  are  charged  for  carrying  charges  and  marketing 
costs  as  permitted  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make  pajmients  to  corimercial 
exporters  of  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour  processed  there¬ 
from  in  the  United  S-^ates  pursuant  to  sales  to  participating 
countries  Xv^hich  the  Cororaodity  Cr^edit  Corporation  determines 
are  eligible  for  entering  in  the  records  of  the  IrJheat 
Council  as  sales  ar/ainst  the  United  S-{-,ates  export  quota. 
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The  payments  will  bo  made  on  the  basis  of  published  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  rate  for  the  date  or  period  of  sale.  Rates  will 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  current 
domestic  market  prices  and  current  prices  equivalent  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  basic  maximum  price  of  $1.80  per 
bushel  for  No*  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in  bulk  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  /xthur.  Since  the  exact  cost  of  operations 
under  the  agreement  cannot  be,  do t ermine d  until  thiO  end  of  any 
fiscal  year,  the  International  VJheat  Agreement  Act 'of  19k9 
authorizes  the  Corporation  to  use  its  general  borrowing 
authori'ty  to  pay  current  obligations  and  then  request  the  Con-  ■ 
gross  to  provide  funds  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  any 
losses  incurred  under  this  program.  Ponding  such  reirabursement, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  establish  the  not  costs  of 
operations  under  the  agreement  as  a^n  account  receivable. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Qiarter  Act,  as  amended 
('15  U.S.C.  7II4.-71I10) ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
Section  2  of  the  International  I#ieat  Agreement  Act  of  V9h9 
(Public  Law  li21,  8lst  Congress). 

BASIS, 195h  ESTIMATE;  The  oatimateo  for  19$k  under  the  item 

••International  VJheat  Agreement”. provide,  for  note  -cancellation 
of  *171, 7l|0, 395  for  net  costs  incurred  by  CCC  for  1952  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  Agreement. 
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Aclriii  ni  s  tr  a  ti  ve  ij^-I^'JGnSG  s 

AdniinistrativG  e:;:;;^:cnsGS  cover  the  costs  of  the  general  supervisory  and 
operating-  staff  enp-'ared  in  carrying  out  the  programs  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Estinated  costs  of  the  audit  of  the  Corporation’s  accounts  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  rental  costs  for  tlie  Corporation's 
proportionate  shoa’e  of  the  office  space  in  Governiaent-owned  buildings 
in  Hashington  occupied  by  personnel  of  the  Production  and  harketing 
Administration  are  included  as  administrative  e:q3enses.  Hot  included 
in  this  category,  hovever,  are  necessary  expenses  (including  special 
services  perforraod  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  excluding  other 
personal  services)  in  connection  X'^ith  the  acquisition,  operation, 
ma.inte nance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  x-jhich  it  has  an  interest. 

Such  expenses  are  treated  as  non-adiiiinistrative  as  provided  in  the 
langua-'e  carried  annually  in  the  appropriation  act  making  corporate 
funds  available  for  administrative  expenses.  The  langxiare  proposed 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  195h  authorizing  expenditures  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  contemplates  that  the 
Corporation  XTill,  consistent  vrith  its  established  ^practice,  treat 
as  non- administrative  expense  all  expenses  of  the  types  x-ihich  have 
been  so  treated  during  the  1951?  1952,  and  1553  fiscal  years.  It  is 
also  contemplated  that  administrative  exi'ienses  X'jill  be  accounted  for 
on  an  obligation  basis  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  current  and  prior 
years. 

Administrative  services  are  performed  for  tlie  Corooration  by  the 
employees  of  the  .7r.oduction  and  marketing  Administration,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  assxiraes  its  equitable  share  of  the  costs  of  production  and  ilarketing 
Adrainistration  personnel  and  other  expenses.  In  addition,  die  Corporation 
utilizes  the  services  of  other  agencies  x/hen  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so. 
The  requested  administrative  expense  authorization  does  not  include  any 
amoxmt  for  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  supply 
and  foreign  purchase  prograia.  Under  this  program,  the  Corporation  pro¬ 
cures  agricultural  coimaoditie  s  for  sale  to  other  Governiaent  agencies,  to 
foreign  governraents,  to  domestic,  foreign,  or  international  relief  or 
rehabilita'tion  agencies,  and  to  meet  domestic  requirements.  The  produc¬ 
tion  or  stoclqgiling  of  agricultural  cormnodities  under  Sections  302  and 
303  of  the  E'efense  Production  Act  of  1950  is  also  carried  out  under 
this  program.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  g/ear  1951i  contemplates  that 
the  Corporation  x.dll  be  fully  reimbursed  for  adjoinistrative  exnenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  this  program.  Such  reimbursements,  which 
are  generally  obtained  througgh  a  mark-up  on  invoices  evidencing  sales 
under  this  program,  are  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation  to  an 
income  account  xrhich,  in  turn,  is  charged  x-;ith  all  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  incurred  in  connection  xjith  this  prograiii.  Balances 
remaining  in  the  account  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  are  used  in 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  defray  administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  x/ith  this  prorram,  including,  of  course,  the  expense  of 
liquidating  all  phases  of  this  prograrrt.  The  mark-up  is  established 
at  a  rate  x-zhich  is  so  determined  and  applied  as  to  provide  full 
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reimbursement  on  an  over-all  basis  for  all  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  nith  the  supply  and  foreign  puTcIiase  propram  and  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  x-dth  respect  to  particular  corrjmodities,  sales,  or 
operations  the  mark-up  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  exact  administrative 
expenses  incurred.  The  rate  of  mark-up  is  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  conditions  warrant. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES,  COM-IODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  . . . . .  $16, 500,000 

Reduction  ptirsuant  to  Section  hl2  ••••.••.•••••••••••••••••••• _ >-7,890 

Adjusted  limitation,  1953,  and  base  for  195U  . . .  l6,I|.92,110 

Budget  Estimate,  195i+  . . .  . 17,100,000 

Increase  . . . . .  +607,890 


SmCIARY  OF  BICREASES  AND  DECREASES,  195U 

Increase  in  connection  mth  the  price  support  program .  4885r000 

Decrease  in  connection  with  liquidation  of  the  subsidy  program  -3,000 

Increase  in  contingency  reserve  . . .  -27U,110 


PROJECT  STATEIffiNT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1951i 

(estimated) 

1*  Price  support  program.,,# 
2c  Storage  facilities  prog,, 
3,  Commodity  export  program 
U,  Subsidy  program  (in 

liquidation)  . . . 

$1U,073,652 

1,035,099 

1,866 

3,318 

$15,163,500 

1,050,000 

1,500 

3,000 

T3T 

+$885,000 

wm  mm 

(2)  -3,000 

$l6,Oli8,500 

1,050,000 

1,500 

Subtotal  , 

15,113,935 

16,218,000 

^-882,000 

17,100,000 

Contingency  reserve  or 
unobligated  balance 

1,386,065 

27h,110 

(3) 

-27h,110 

Total  available  or  estimate 

16,500,000 

16,U92,110 

+607,890 

17,100,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Section  ltl2  . 

0 

ON 

CO 

• 

c-- 

+ 

Total  limitation  or  estimate 

i6,5oo,ooo 

1^7^  >000 

Gwneral  Note:  The  estimate  of  $17,100,000  for  CCC  administrative  expenses  for 
the  fiscal  year  195U  tjus  based  on  program  volume  estimates  which  have  since 
been  revised*  The  major  revisions  have  been  the  increase  of  2,000,000  bales 
in  cotton  loan  volume  and  reflection  of  a  decision  recently  made  to  change 
the  operations  of  the  1953-crop  cotton  loan  program  back  to  the  method  followed 
prior  to  the  1952  crop-year#  Thus  the  estimate  of  $17,100,000  may  be  in¬ 
adequate,  On  the  other  hand,  since  program  volme  to  a  considerable  extent 
is  dependent  upon  crops  not  yet  harvested  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat,  crops 
stil  unplanted,  particularly  cotton  and  corn,  and  the  level  of  prices  six  to 
twelve  months  hence,  it  is  possible  that  the  presently  estimated  total  program 
may  not  materialize,  Tovfard  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  when  the  production 
of  mnter  v;heat  and  planted  acreages  of  cotton  and  corn  become  better  knovm. 
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the  Croporation  -will  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  its  financial 
requirements  more  accurately.  If  program  volume  is  as  large  as  now 
estimated  it  iivlll  be  necessary  to  request  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  apportion  the  limitation  under  the  authority  contained  in  Section 
1211  of  .the  Act  of  September  6,  1950.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
needed  funds  for  the  early  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  even  though 
such  a  rate  could  not  be  continued  for  the  full  year  with  a  limitation 
of  $17,100,000. 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


The  net  Increase  of  $607,890  in  this  item  for  195U  consists  of  the 
following: 


(l)  An  increase  of  $885,000  for  the  price  support  program: 


Overall  price  support  program  volume  estimates  are  substantially 
higher  for  the  fiscal  year  195U  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1953. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  195U, 
grain  acquisitions  will  be  approximately  500,000  bushels,  or 
about’  52^  higher  than  the  estimate  if6‘3?  fiscal  year  1953*  This 
increase  results  primarily  from  the  anticipated  large  acquisitions 
of  1952  corn  crop  that  are  estimated  to  be  placed  under  loan  during 
the  fiscal  year  1953* 


Cotton  ]x)an.  activities  are  estimated  to  increase  from  2,500,000 
bales  for  fiscal  year  .1953  to  h, 500,000  bales  for  fiscal  year 
195U,  which  is  an  80^  increase.  Acquisitions  are  estimated  to 
increase  from  23ii,870  bales  to  2,000,000  bales  and  dispositions 
to  increase  from  137,221  bales  to  600,000  bales  during  fiscal 
year  195U.  •• 


Offsetting  the  increase  for  program  volume  are  anticipated  savings 
resulting  from  (a)  general  operating  economies  instituted  through¬ 
out  the  organization,  (b)  the  consolidation  of  BiA  Commodity 
Office  operations,  and  (c)  an  estimated  increased  efficiency 
mthin  B'lA  Commodity  offices  predicated  upon  the  consolidation 
and  increased  volume. 


( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $3^000  for  the  subsidy  program  in  liquidation : 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  work  of  the  Corporation  in  connect-ion 
with  the  wartime  consumer  subsidy  operations  will  be  completed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953.  Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that 
no  funds  will  be  required  for  this  program  in  the  fiscal  year 

1951i. 


# 
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(3)  A  decrease  of  $27h5ll0  in  the  contingency  reserve: 

No  contingency  reserve  is  being  requested  for  the  fiscal  year 
195U*  However,  to  the  extent  that  program  volume  does  not 
materialize  and  administrative  funds  are  not  required,  funds 
will  be  established  in  a  contingency  reserve* 


FUNCTIONAL  BUDGET  STATEI.fENT 


Function 

1953 

Estimated 

I95I4 

Estimated 

1*  Program  Formulation  and  Direction  *•••*••••••• 

$1,986, 082 
997,7l;3 
1,U95,6o5 
11,0142,667 
695,963 
2714,110 

$1,993,362 

85U,269 

1,3141,1451 

12,205,332 

703,586 

2.  Fiscal,  Transportation  &  Warehousing  Services 

3*  Audit,  Complianee  and  Investigation  Services*. 
1|..  Program  Pield  0  erations  **************•**.*** 

Add;  Tranafpv.q  tr>  GnnnpvatinP’  Acrpripd  . 

Contingency  Reserve  ***********.******•* 

Total  available  or  estimate 

16,1492,110 

17,100,000 

Function  1.  Program  Formiilation  and  Direction 

This  function  includes  formulating  the  programs  and  program  policies j 
developing  the  provisions  of  the  various  programs |  providing  for  the 
dissemination  of  these  provisions  to  producers  and  segments  of  industry 
involved;  and  determining  and  facilitating  the  means  for  storing, 
managing  anddsposing  of  commodities  acquired  as  a  result  of  price 
support  operation*  Such  operatins  are  performed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Advisory  Board,  the  Administrator  of  PMA,  and  the  PMA 
Commodity  Branches.  This  includes  continuous  economic  and  analytical 
and  other  related  work  required  on  announced  pi*ograms. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  19149,  as  amended,  provides  mandatory  price 
support  for  the  six  basic  commodities  —  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
peanuts  and  tobacco  —  and  for  the  designated  nonbasic  commodities  — 
wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of 
milk  and  betterfat.  Price  support  for  other  commodities  is  discre¬ 
tionary*  The  level  of  support  for  the  mandatory  commodities  and  the 
need  for  the  program  as  well  as  the  level  of  support  for  other  com¬ 
modities  must  be  predicated  upon  economic  factors  set  forth  in  the  Act* 
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The  impact  of  these  programs  upon  the  national  economy  must  be  carefully 
considered*  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  analyses  not  only  on  those 
commodities  involved  in  price  support  programs  but  also  to  keep  under 
constant  surveillance  the  whole  area  of  competing  and  substitute  com¬ 
modities  in  order  to  assure  that  price  support  operations  wall  not 
disadvantageously  affect  the  prices  and  marketing  of  such  competing 
or  substitute  commodities.  (Actual  operations  in  the  field  are 
carried  out  through  the  PM  Commodity  Offices,  PFA.  State  Offices 
and  RIA  County  Offices.  See  Function  ii.) 

Fimction  2.  Fiscal,  Transportation  and  Warehousing  Services 

These  services  include  (l)  determining  overall  fiscal,  accounting  and 
price  policy,  (2)  determining  overall  policy  for  custody,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  warehousing,  and  (3)  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  claims 
policies  and  procedures  which  insure  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  Corporation  in  the  settlement  of  claims.  Included  herein  is 
the  technical  supervision  of  these  functions  and  the  overall  maintenance 
of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Corporation. 

These  ftinctions  are  perfoimed  by  the  Fiscal  and  Transportation  and 
Warehousing  Branches,  and,  in  addition  to  providing  operational  data 
for  the  everyday  management  and  conduct  of  the  business,  they  enable 
thb  Corporation  to  comply  with  the  multitude  of  prescribed  fiscal, 
transportation  and  property  accountability  laws  and  regulations. 

The  decrease  in  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  19^h  results  from  general 
operating  economies. 

Function  3.  Audit,  Compliance  and  Investigation  Services 

These  services  determine  whether  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  have 
been  properly  accounted  for  and  its  affairs  properly  administered; 
detect  fraud  or  program  violations  and  assist  in  criminal  or  civil 
litigation. 

In  addition  to  specific  recoveries  to  the  Government  resulting  from 
fines,  penalties,  disallowed  claims  and  collections  of  loans,  this 
work  has  resulted  in  incalculable  benefits  derived  from  the  factor 
of  deterrence  brought  about  through  general  knowledge  that  audits 
and  investigations  are  being  conducted. 

During  fiscal  year  1953  the  Office  of  Audit,  in  conjunction  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  in  accordance  with  Departmental  policy, 
began  a  special  audit  of  the  Corporation.  This  audit  is  esqjected  to 
be  completed  during  fiscal  year  1953  and  will  therefore  result  in 
decreased  requirements  for  fiscal  year  195^* 
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%  '  Function  4 .  Program  Field  Operations 

Programs  are  carried  out  in  the  field  primarily  through  seven 
Commodity  Offices.  Their  functional  operations  apply  to  overall 
accounting  for  loans,  inventories  and  coots,  and  the  storage, 
management  and  disposition  of  inventories  of  all  coimnodities . 

The  amounts  required  by  the  PM  Commodity  Offices  during  the  fiscal 
year  1954  uere  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  operating 
budgets  for  these  offices  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  method 
used  during  the  current  year  vas  based  upon  the  "Monthly  Work  Status 
Reports".  This  report  reflects  the  number  of  documents  (freight  bills, 
loading  orders,  notes,  etc.)  processed  and  the  man-  days  required  for 
such  processing  for  each  office.  The  estimated  program  volume  to  be 
handled  by  each  office  \jo,s  translated  into  the  number  of  documents 
to  be  processed  during  the  fiscal  year  1953.  On  the  basis  of  the 
experience  as  reflected  in  the  Work  Status  Report,  the  man-days  required 
to  process  these  documents  uere  determined.  This  covered  all  of  the 
expenses  of  these  offices  except  funds  used  for  fixed  operating  costs 
such  as  supervisory  personnel  and  other  objects  of  expenditure  and 
these  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 


The  decentralization  of  loan  activities  to  the  county  offices  v/as 
placed  into  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  1953^  resulting  in  lower  total 
costs  for  commodity  office  operations.  However,  a  part  of  this  de¬ 
crease  in  costs  has  been  offset  by  an  increased  supervisory  workload 
in  the  State  offices.  The  State  office  operations  include  the  supervision 
of  the  county  offices  and  the  coordination  of  commodity  office  operations 
with  those  of  the  county  offices.  The  County  office  costs  of  actually 
making  out  CCC  loan  and  purchase  agreement  papers  and  making  initial 
inspections  of  commodities  placed  under  loan  are  met  from  fees  charged 
producers  who  obtain  loans  and  purchase  agreements.  The  PMA  County 
committees  perform  other  functions  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  connection  with  CCC  storage  facilities,  loans  and  purchase  agree¬ 
ments,  and  inventory  acquisitions,  storage  and  dispositions,  and  the 
costs  for  these  services  are  paid  by  the  coimty  offices  from  their 
bank  accounts .  Refunds  are  made  to  the  county  offices  from  CCC  non- 
administrative  funds.  The  total  of  such  refunds  is  estimated  at 
$12,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1953^  us  compared  with  $9^^73^185 
for  the  fiscal  year  1952.  Of  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1953^ 
$7^501,948  represented  the  cost  of  the  CCC  storage  facilities  program, 
as  compared  with  $7^179^307  for  this  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  County  office  refunds  by  CCC  is  due  to  the 
large  voliune  of  program  operations  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  us  compared 
with  the  fiscal  year  1952  although  part  of  the  increase  may  be 
attributed  to  the  decentralization  of  loan  activities . 
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In  accordance  ivith  the  recommendations  of  the  Cotton  Loan  Advisory 
Committee  the  fiscal  year  19^k  cotton  loan  operations  mil  revert 
to  a  centralized  basis.  This  change  was  recommended  in  order  that 
loan  cotton  may  move  more  readily  through  normal  trade  channels, 
with  direct  operations  by  gcverrmient  agencies  kept  tc  a  minimiim. 

It  will  reduce  the  cost  of  operations  for  the  PflA  State  and  County 
Committees  but  will  result  in  higher  commodity  office  costs  and 
thus  increase  the  costs  chargeable  to  CCC  administrative  funds. 

The  amount  of  funds  required  for  program  field  operations  is  directly 
related  to  the  volume  of  program  operations.  The  attached  Table  1 
reflects  the  volume  of  program  operations  for  fiscal  years  1953  and 
195U  and  Table  2  reflects  this  volme  in  terras  of  man-years  and 
financial  requirements  for  program  field  operations.  Although  the 
fiscal  year  195^  program  volume  estimates  indicate  a  substantial 
increase  in  workload  for  commodity  office  operations,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  cost  of  processing  the  workload  will  not  increase  at  the  same 
rate.  This  is  based  in  part  on  estimated  savings  resulting  from  the 
consolidation  of  commodity  offices  and  in  part  on  an  assumption  that 
the  increased  workload  wall  permit  a  greater  rate  of  productivity  per 
man-hour  e3{p ended. 

Transfers  to  Cooperating  Agencies 

The  amount  of  funds  provided  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  transfers 
to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  legal  wrork  has  been  relatively 
constant  in  recent  years.  However,  during  the  past  four  years  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  have  created  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  in  litigation  and  referrals  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  resulting  in  the  accumulation  of  large  backlogs.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  increase  in  funds  for  this  work  wall  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  th^se  backlogs  and  enable  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  to  maintain  the  wrark  of  the  Corporation  on  a  current  basis, 

A  detailed  justification  of  this  increase  is  contained  in  the  Budget 
submission  by  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Partially  offsetting  this 
increase  is  a  decrease  in  funds  resulting  from  the  discontinuance  of 
a  number  of  statistical  reports  dealing  writh  the  production  and 
storage  of  seeds,  beans,  peas  and  rice. 
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Table  1  •=  Estimate  Volume  of  Commodities 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Price  Support  Program 
Fiscal  Year  19^3  and  Fiscal  Year  19^ii 


All  Commodities 

ejccept  Cotton  (carlot’ 

Cotton 

(000* s  bales) 

F®Y® 

1953 

F.T. 

195U 

F.T. 

1953 

F®Y® 

195U 

lo  NOTE  SERVICING 

Ae  Direct  LoanSo « » e <> » •  •  •  • « e « o 

57,580 

29,371 

61i2 

1,167 

B*  Indirect  Loans  made  «o»oo« 

516,039 

U32,8l6 

1,858 

3,333 

Co  Indirect  Loans  5*urchase  •• 

30U,362 

2l;7,057 

liOO 

1,186 

II  NOTE  LIQUIDATION 

Ao  Loans  Repaid 

1»  Direct  LoanSoooe •••••• 

91,566 

129,812 

132 

U80 

2o  Indirect  Loans  oo**#** 

28,390 

136,677 

385 

1,620 

Bo  Loans  Forfeited 

lo  Warehouse  Stored® . 

119,783 

138,1;00 

235 

2,000 

2 o  Farm  Stored  . . 

50,238 

89,685 

- 

- 

IIIo  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

Ao  On  hand  beginning  of 

fiscal  year  . . . 

292,018 

381,061; 

3 

100 

Bo  Additions  § 

lo  Purchases  ooco*®®®#®® 

59,850 

31,697 

— 

2®  Purchase  Agreement 

Deliveries  coo®®®®*® 

7,871i 

10,909 

- 

- 

3..  Forfeiture  of  Loan 

Collateral  . . 

170,021 

228,179 

235 

2,000 

lie  Exchanges  o®®®®®®®®®® 

9,577 

10,000 

« 

=. 

eoooooeoeoo 

21,500 

20,000 

19 

100 

Total  additions® o e ® o 

268,822 

300,785 

319 

2,100 

Co  Dispositions^ 

i  o  SsJLoS  oeoooooeooooo** 

11)8,699 

127,376 

203 

600 

2  o  ooooeoood** 

9,577 

10,000 

- 

- 

3®  Transfers  o®®®®®®®®®® 

21,500 

20,000 

19 

100 

Total  Dispositions®®® 

179,776 

157,376 

222 

700 

Do  On  handj  ettd  fiscal  year 

381,061; 

52lt,li73 

100 

1,500 

IV,  RECONCENTRATIONS®®®®® . 

75,000 

121,082 

700 

2,000 

■  " '.  • 


V.  .  ^  ■  .--vi" 

,■.  .’  V  X 


(■r'  ■  ■  ■  '.  V,. '^. 

'■  ■'  .■•,■■.  .  ,■■  '  ^  •'■■  .. ■'•a 
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UJJITED  STATES  DEPAR'n-lENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Produci.ion  and  Marketing  Administration 

Basis  for  Program  Field  Operations,  Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  -  Fiscal  Years  1953  ^nd  195^ 


Fiscal  Year  1953 

Fiscal  Year  1954 

(TtM 

NO. 

ACTIVITY 

UNIT  OF  hCASURE 

Production 
Rate  Per 
Man-Year 

Number  of 
Units  to  be 
Processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

Production 
Rate  per 
Man-Year  * 

Number  of 
Units  to  be 
Processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

01 

DIREC1 

PSOOBAfl  ACtIVlTIES 

J.  INVENTORY  NANACEMENT 

A.  Storage  and  Maintenance 

1.  Canrercial 

a.  Storage  Contract  Negotiations 

LABOR 

Contract  Documents 

339 

18,831 

55.5 

339 

8,000 

23.6 

02 

b.  Space  Allocation 

X  X  X  X 

XXX 

XXX 

7.3 

1  XXX 

500C 

11.3 

03 

c.  Inspection 

(1)  By  Coimodity  Office 

Examination 

235 

14,474 

61.6 

235 

14,474 

61.6 

04 

(2)  By  Con.  Inap.  Office 

Inspection  Request 

2,480 

32,506 

13.1 

2,480 

32,506 

13.1 

05 

d.  Payment  of  Charges 

(1)  rrov.,Adv.or  Part.Pt. 

Payment 

3,967 

8,982 

2.3  i 

3,967 

8,982 

2.3 

06 

(2)  ftriodic  Payments 

(a)  Bulk  Conmodities 

Invoice 

783 

29,017 

37.1  ! 

783 

29,017 

37.1 

07 

(b)  Other  Cortnodities 

Invoice 

992 

9,128 

9.2 

992 

9,128 

9.2 

08 

(3)  Loading  Order  Setlm. 

Loading  Order 

209 

25,333 

121.2 

209 

32,016 

153.2 

09 

(4)  Other  Services 

Invoice 

1,670 

34,962 

21.0 

1,670 

1*0,235 

24.1 

10 

2.  CDC-0«ted  Facilities 
a.  Bio  I\jrchases 

Invoice 

365 

9 

- 

365 

9 

- 

11 

b.  Bin  Install. .Equip. ,  & 
Maintenance 

Expenditure  Document 

2,923 

6,057 

2.1 

2,923 

6,057 

2.1 

12 

B.  Movements  and  Transfers 

1.  Delivery  Instructions 
a.  Loading  Orders 

Loading  Order 

418 

31,429 

75.2 

4l8 

53,293 

127.5 

13 

b.  Notices  to  Deliver 

Notice  to  Deliver 

522 

30,301 

58.0 

522 

34,421 

65.9 

14 

2.  Deliveries 

8.  Bills  of  Lading  or 

Delivery  Beet. 

(1)  Bulk  Conmodities 

B/l  or  Del.  Beet. 

4,150 

168,607 

40.7 

4,150 

222,828 

53.7 

15 

(2)  Other  Conmodities 

D/L  or  Del.  Rect. 

1,592 

37,543 

23.6 

1,592 

53,296 

33.5 

16 

b.  Whse.  &  Bin  Acq.  &  Disp. 

Transaction  or  Rpt.Itcm 

11,588 

269,016 

23.2 

11,588 

332,961 

28.7 

17 

3.  Freight  Payments 

Freight  Bill 

2,975 

,  189,387 

63.6 

2,322 

247,950 

106.8 

18 

4.  Cenmodity  Transit  Adj. 

Difference  Card 

5,116 

77,562 

15.2 

5,116 

98,019 

19.2 

19 

C.  Coimodity  Stocks  on  Hand 

1.  Canrercial  Storage 

a.  Negotiable  Whse.  Dects. 

Warehouse  [\eceipt 

:00c 

:ocx 

.9 

XXX 

XXX 

2.0 

20 

b.  Negotiable  Whse.  Rects. 

Warehouse  Receipt 

XXX 

XXX 

2.9 

X30C 

XXX 

4.0 

21 

2.  COC  Storage 

X  X  X  X 

XXX 

XXX 

8.4 

XXX 

XXX 

10.4 

22 

II.  MERCHANDISING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Purchase  Activities 

1.  Negotiation 

Offer  and/or  Bid 

Ll8 

3,261 

7.8 

4l8 

1.930 

4.6 

23 

- - 

2.  Payment 

Vendor  Invoice 

653 

11,545 

17.7 

653 

6,836 

10.5 

24 

B.  Sales  and  Other  Dispositions 

1.  Negotiation 

Offer  and/or  Bid 

2,975 

82,381 

27.7 

'  2,487 

74,608 

30.0 

25 

2.  Billing 

Contract 

653 

26,614 

40  7 

777 

29,135 

37.5  ‘ 

26 

III.  PRODUCER  TRANSACTIONS 

A.  Note  Servicing 

1.  Direct  Loans 

Note 

10,544 

49,306 

19.864 

526.370 

26.6 

27 

2.  Indirect  Loans 
a.  Recording 

Note  Copy 

22,263 

161,206 

7.3 

22,944 

1.569,351* 

68.4 

28 

b.  Safekeep.  &  prerecord. 

of  collateral 

Note 

29 

c.  I^irchases  freen  Lending 
Agencies 

Nuu; 

11,275 

83,908 

7.5 

11,287 

582,424 

51.6 

30 

3.  Resealments 

Beseal  Form 

31 

B.  Note  Liquidation 

1.  Returned  for  Bedeo^tion 

Collection  Letter 

5,090 

1,237 

.2 

5.090 

1,068 

.2 

32 

2.  Recalled  frem  Safekeeping 

Note 

33 

3.  By  Repayment 

Cash  Item  per  Note 

10,205 

67,111 

6.6 

16,425 

300,587 

18.3 

34 

4.  By  Forfeiture 

a.  Warehouse  Stored 

Note 

33,996 

381,022 

11.2 

50,019 

1,170,440 

23.4 

35 

b.  Farm  Stored 

a-7 

3,263 

- : - 1 

80,361 

24.6 

3.263 

143.496 

44.0 

36 

5.  Producer’s  Equity 

Payments 

Loan  Examined 

7.961 

31.913 

4.0 

7,961 

72,842 

9.1 

37 

C.  (^lrcna8e  Agreonent  l^liveries 

CP-4 

8,091 

15,7W 

1.9 

j  8,091 

21,818 

2-7 

'.'J 
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Bails  for  Program  Field  Operation*,  Administrative  Expenaei,  Ccmmodlty  Credit  Corporation  -  Flical  Years  1953  *^<1  195^ 


•otrs 

ACT  IV ITY 

Flac 

al  Year  1953 

Fl«c*l  Ymt  1954 

NO. 

Production 

Rate  Per 
Man-Tear 

Number  of 

Unit*  to  be 
Processed 

Man-Years 

Re<iulred 

• 

Production 
Rate  Per 
Man-Year  * 

Humber  of 
Units  to  be 
Processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

IV.  OTHER  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Payment* 

1.  CcBodity  Export  ProfO'SBi 

38 

Invoice 

39 

2.  Intem*tion*l  Wheat  Agreement 

Invoice 

40 

3.  Payments  to  Schools 

FP-6 

41 

4.  Section  32  Diver.  &  Export 

Invoice 

42 

B.  Claims,  by  and  Against 

Claim  docuoenc 

653 

61,276 

93.9 

43 

C.  Internal  Post-Audit  of  Rnts. 

to  Carriers 

Paid  Freifd^t  Bill 

28,658 

144,313 

5.1 

28,658 

182,338 

- J55.4 - 

6.4 

44 

V.  PROGRAM  ACCOUNTING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Document  Control 

Block 

5,533 

354,959 

64.2 

5,073 

368,275 

72.6 

45 

B.  Machine  Operations 

X  X  X  X 

136.3 

143.0 

46 

C.  Account  Maintenance 

1.  Ledger  Posting 

X  X  X  X 

40.7 

41.7 

47 

n  Msintenance  of  Lomodity 

Cost  necorda 

X  X  X  X 

7.3 

7.3 

48 

3.  Cash  Receipt 

Cash  Item 

20,880 

297,412 

14.2 

15,258 

413,499 

27.1 

49 

4.  Reconciliation 

X  X  X  X 

44^.0 

59.2 

SO 

V7.  PROGRAM  REPORTING 

A.  Regular  Reports 

Report 

731 

16,170 

22.1 

731 

16,170 

22.1 

51 

B.  Special  Reports 

Report 

287 

1,594 

287 

1,594 

5.6 

52 

VII.  RECORCENTRATION  ORDER  SETTIE. 

Invoice 

2,714 

29,066 

10.8 

2,714 

64,516 

23.8 

1 

TOTAL  PBOORAI  ACTIVITIES 

Jl  M  X  X 

1,248.2 

— 

1,680.4 

A0IINI8TBATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

I.  PERSONNEL  RORK 

60 

7.5 

7.5 

61 

II.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACCOUNTING 

X  X  X  X 

49.1 

49.1 

62 

III.  BUDGET.  ORGANIZATION  i.  PROCEDURE 

X  X  X  X 

33.6 

33.6 

63 

IV  MAIL  AND  MESSENGER 

X  X  X  X 

35.5 

35.5 

64 

V.  OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

X  X  X  X 

78.8 

78.8 

65 

VI.  ADMINISTRATIVE  REPORTING 

X  X  X  X 

14.0 

14.0 

TOTAL  ADIINISTBATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

X  X  X  X 

218.5 

218.5 

TOTAL,  ALL  DIBECt  LABOR 

X  X  X  X 

1,466.7 

1,898.9 

Leave,  Direct  Labor 

212.7 

275.3 

Total,  Direct  labor 

1,679.4 

- - 

2.174.2 

Indirect  Labor 

246.0 

277.7 

TOTAL,  ALL  lABOR 

1,925.4 

2,451.9 

Cost 

Cost 

Average  Salary 

$3,975 

$3,935 

Total  labor  Cost 

$7,653,450 

1,925.4 

$9,648,200 

2,451.9 

Objects  02-15 

1,141,871 

1»2T3.700 

TOTAL,  COMMODITY  OFFICE  OPERA. 

$8,795,321 

1,925.4  . 

$10,921,900 

2,451.9 

1£SS:  Savings  resulting  from  antic 
of  higher  productivity  rates 

ipatlon 

-77,000 

-16.3 

-362,273 

-76.9 

NET,  Commodity  Office  Operations 

$8,718,321 

1,909.1 

$10,559,627 

2,375.0 

State  Office  Operation* 

1,718,398 

304.9 

1.788,378 

318.0  . 

General  Services  • 

605,948 

84.9 

557.327  j 

75.4 

TOTAL,  PROGRAM  FIEID  OPERATIONS 

11,042,667 

2,298.9 

12,905,332 

2,768.4 

LESS;  Fortlon  of  estimated  cost  nc 

proTldsd  for  in  revised  Budget 

t 

. 

- 

-700,000 

-148.6 

NET,  PROGRAM  FIELD  OPERATIONS 

11,01,2,(5^7 

2,298.9  ^ 

12,205,332 

2,619.8 

*  Because  of  the  unusually  large  cotton  volume  and  the  recentrallzatlon  of  the  cotton  loan  program  for  fiscal  year  1954,  some  of  the  production  ra^-es  used 

in  determining  the  fiscal  year  1954  estimates  have  been  weighted  to  reflect  these  factors  and  therefore  are  different  than  those  used  for  fiscal  year  1953 


I 


CMWGES  IN  lANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  hrackeus) 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  he  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
carrying  out  any  activity  or  any  program  authorized  by  law: 


Provided_,  That  not  to  exceed  ,^^00 ,00^  $17^100^000  shall 

be  available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation: 
Provided  further,  That  all  necessary  expenses  (including  legal 
and  special  services  performed,  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but 
not  including  other  personal  services)  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  operation,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition 
of  any  real  or  personal  property  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
or  in  which  it  has  an  interest,  including  expenses  of  collections 
of  pledged  collateral,  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmin is trative 
expenses  for  the  purposes  hereof;  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorize d  and  directed  to 
discharge  indebtedness  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  cancelling  notes  issued  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  amount 
of  the  capital  impairment  determined  by  the  appraisal  of  June 
30,  19^2,  pursuant  to  sections  1  and"  4  of  the  Act  of  Ma'rch  B, 


as  amended  ( 


The  change  in  language  provides  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  determined  by  the 
appraisal  of  June  30,  1952  by  the  cancellation  of  notes  for  such 
purposes . 


535  - 


/Restoration  of  Capital  Impairment,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation7 

/To  enalle  the  Secretary  of  the  Treo,sury  to  restore  the  capital 
Tmpairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  determined  by 
the  appraisal  of  June  30^  1951^  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  A£t 
of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713Q.-1),  $109;, 391^  15^j_/ 

The  entire  language  is  proposed  for  deletion  since  provision  is  made  in 
the  estimates  for  restoration  of  the  capital  impairment  of  CCC  by 
cancellation  of  notes  under  the  heading  "Administrative,  expenses. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation" . 
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4,  Loan,  to  Socrctar;-  of  Abriculturo  for  agricultural  conservation 

Tpurnosos  "■  Under  provisions  of  tlio  Agricultural  Adjustmont  Act 

of  193^1  ns  ariendcd,  the  Corporation  nalccs  loans  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  each  fiscal  year  in  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed 
$50*000,000,  as  the  Secretary  estimates  v/ill  he  required  to  ma-he 
advances  of  conservation  materials  and  services  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural-cons  ervat  ion  program.  These  loans  are  repaid,  vdth  interest, 
from  funds  a3>prouriatod  to  carry  out  sections  7  1?  of  the 

Soil  Oonservadion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 

5,  Commodity  c:cports  —  The  Corporation  G:cports,  causes  to  he 
c:q)orted,  or  aids  in  the  development  of  export  markets  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  products.  This  activity  is  carried 
out  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation's  cliarter, 
particularly  sections  5(d)  and  5(f)*  nnd  the  International 
I'/lioat  Agreement  Act  of  1949*  Under  the  International  VJheat 
Agreoment  (7  U,S,C,  l64l,  l642) ,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
supply  irhcat  or  vrhoat  products  to  participating  nations  at  a 
specified  price.  The  Coruoration  is  authorized  to  use  its 
general  horrov/ing  authorit^r  to  pay  current  obligations  and  to 

ho  repaid  therefor  from  appropriations  made  specifically  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  International  V/hoat  Agreement, 

Budget 

Limitn,tion,  Estimate, 

1953  1954 

%. 

Administrative  expense  JlS 

limitation  ,  $16,492,110  ^-frS^avOOO'  "  '7./oO,d  o  o 

% 

%■ 


% 
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COlilODITT  CR2DIT  CCnPOPaiTIOI! 


Basic  AsstUiiptions 

"  Since  financial  demands  on  the  Corporation  are  deterirdned  largely  by 
unpredictable  factors,  such  as  xreather  conditions  and  the  level  of 
economic  activities,  it  is  necessary  to  malce  basic  assumptions  con¬ 
cerning  these  factors  in  order  to  estimate  financial  requirements.  The 
basic  assuii^tions.  used  in  preparing  the  19 budget  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Tha.t  employment,  industrial  production  and  national  income  . 
will  continue  to  rise; 

(b)  That  prices  on  the  average  will  remain  unchanged  at  about 
the  present  level; 

{c)  That  yields  xiill  be  in  line  with  recent  averages; 

(d)  That  farm  i:r eduction  will  continue  at  high  levels  in  the 
crop  years  1952  and  1953 J  and 

(e)  That  acreage  allotruents  and  marketing  quotas  V7ill  be  in 
effect  on  peanuts  and  certain  kinds  of  tobacco. 

Price  Support  Qncrations 

General  Outlook —  On  the  basis  of  the  above  assumptions  and  tald.ng  into 
consideration  estimated  supply  and  utilization  factors  which  were  calcu¬ 
lated  individually  for  each  commodity,  these  estimates  reflect  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  the  overall  volume  of  price  sup'^ort  activities  of  the 
Corporation  compared  with  the  fiscal  yeor  1952.  Tlie  total  investment 
in  price  support,  that  is  the  amount’* of  loans  outstanding  and  cost  value 
of  inventories,  as  of  June  30,  1952,  amiounted  to  billion.  It  is 

estimated  that  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  price  support  as  of 
June  30,  19 53 ^  will  be  02.0  billion  ancltyhat  it  will  be  02.5  billion 
by  June  30,  1951|.  '  . 

Loans—  Tlie  budget  estimate'  contemplates  that  loans  amounting  to  02.0 
billion  will  be  made  during  the  fiscal  yeaj?  1954^  that- repayments  will 
total  ’’1.3  billion  and  forfeitures  will  tothl  0.8  billion,  leaving 
loans  outstan''ling  of  0.7  billion  at  the. end  bf  the  year.  Comparable 
figures  for  the  fiscal  37-ear  1952  are;  Loans  made,  0.9  billion; 
repaid,  0.7  billion;  forfeitures,  0.2 ,billion;\out standing  at  the  end 
of  tiie  3''e3r’,  O.It  billion.  The  increase  in  loans  made  in  195U  compered 
with  1952  aiaounts  to  01.1  billion.  Anticipated  increases  for  the 
principal  comr.iodities  as  follox-js;  Corn,  0Ul7\million;  cotton, 

02OU  million;  xjheat,  0226  million  and  wool,  -090  iiiillion.  The.  increase 
of  0331  million  in  loans  outstanding  as  of  June  30,bl95Uj  compared 
with  June  30,  1952,  is  due  primarily  to  corn  and  cotton  increasing  by 
0153  million  and  .08Ij.  million,  respectively.  % 

■ 

Inventories—  It  is  estimated  that  during  195h^  inventor;/  acquisitions 
and  carrying  charges  will  total  "'l.l  billion  and  that  sales  and  other 
dispositions  irill  a'-^rerrate  0.6  billion  resulting  in  an  endin-  inven¬ 
tory  as  of  June  30,  195U  volued  at  01.8  billion.  -This  compares  xm.th 
inventor3^  transactions  durin"-  the  fiscal  year  1952  as  follows: 
acquisitions  and  C3rr3/ing  charges,  0,5  billion;  dispositions,  0.9 
billion;  ending  inventorj^  as  of  June  30,  1952,  01.1  billion.  The 
increase  of  0537  million  in  acquisitions  in  1951;  over  1952  is 
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attributable  i:!rirnaril3r  to  corn  which  accounts  for  0293  million  of  the  f 

increase.  Of^her  srnaller  increases  are;  wheat,  <3120  million;  cotton, 

<39l  million;  wool,  339  million,  and  cottonseed  oil,  332  million.  Peanut 
acquisitions  are  estimated  to  decrease  056  million  during  this  period. 

The  decrease  in  disi'ositions  during  19514-  coripared  with  1952  is  3326 
million  with  the  lajrger  items  of  decrease  being:  corn,  3^7  million  and 
wheat,  O2I49  million.  Inventories  as  of  June  30,  19514,  are  estimated  to 
increase  by  0713  riiillion  over  the  June  30,  1952,  inventories  of  which 
''’669  million  is  due  to  the  increase  in  wheat  stocks. 

Reasons  for  upward  trend  in  price  support  investment— »  As  indicated 
above,  corn,  cotton  and  wheat  are  the  principal  commodities  involved 
in  the  increased  volume  of  price  support  activities.  In  case  of 
X'jheat,  the  increased  investment  is  due  to  increased  production,  in¬ 
creased  carryout,  decreased  exports  and  decreased  sales  from  Corpora¬ 
tion  inventories.  Increased  production  and  decreased  sales  are 
responsible  for  the  increased  investment  in  corn,  while  decreased 
exports  of  cotton  contribute  to  the  increased  investment  in  that 
commodity. 

Supply  and  Foreign  T-ijr chase  Program 

The  estimate  for  this  purpose  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that  the 
Corporation  will  continue  to  purchase  a  limited  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  Mutual  Security  Adiainistration  and  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  /irray  for  use  in  occupied  areas  in  the  fiscal  year  195U  and  ^ 

that  the  Corporation  will  continue  the  initial  financing  of  certain 
prograras  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Production  Administration  concerning 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  primarily  castor  beans  and  kenaf. 
Acquisitions  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  were  0Q‘^»6  million,  as  compared 
with  estiraated  acquisitions  of  3111. U  million  in  1953  and  $57.5 
million  in  19514.  It  is  estimated  that  tlie  distribution  of  acquisi¬ 
tions  during  the  fiscal  year  195U  will  be  as  follows:  Defense 
Production  Adjninistration,  $25.6  million;  Department  of  the  iirmy, 

$214.0  million;  Mutual  Security  Administration,  $7.6  million;  and 
miscellaneous  supply  programs,  $.3  million. 

Storage  Facilities  Program 

Facilities—  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Corporation  vo.ll  offer  loans 
for  financing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  farm  storage  facilities 
having  an  estimated  27-million-bushel  capacity  during  the  fiscal  3’-ear 
I95I4.  Claims  covering  guaranteed  occupancy  agreements  are  expected 
to  amount  to  $800,000  in  the  fiscal  year  19514  compared  with  an 
estimate  of  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1953*  It  is  also  estimated 
that  costs  of  carrying  out  tests,  experiraents,  and  demonstrations  on 
storing  and  conditioning  comiaodities  will  amount  to  $125,000  during 
the  fiscal  year  19514* 
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Mechanical  driers-^  It  is  anticiy^ated  that  loans  in  the  amount  of 
^600,000  xdll  be  made  to  producers  for  the  purchase  of  mechanical 
driers  to  facilitate  safe  farm  storage  of  corartiodi tie s  during  the  fiscal 
year  1954*  This  compares  with  an  estiriiate  of  ^>1,000,000  for  such  loans 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953»  Loans  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1954  expected  to  amount  ,  to  Al,  245,000.  With  repajTnents 
estimated  at  C'345,000  during  the  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  loans 
outstanding  as  of  June  30,  1954,  iijill  aggregate  $1,500,000. 

Loan  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

“tirsuant  to  Section  391(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation  lid.  11  lend  $4l  million 
to  the  Secretaip^  of  Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year  1954  to  make 
advances  for  the  purchase  of  conservation  materials  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1954*  Repayment  is  usually  made  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  from  appropriated  funds,  mth  interest  equal  to  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Corporation.  \ 

Commodity  Export  Pr^dgram 

Current  activities  under  this  program  relate’"exclusively  to  financing 
operations  under  the  International  pheat  Agreeit^nt.  The  estimates 
for  1954  under  the  item  "International  iTjheat  Aj^eement"  rjrovide  for 
note  cancellation  of  $171,740,395  for  net  costs  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  for  1952  operations  under  the  Agreement. 

Q-perating  Results  and  .detained  LarninS'g 

The  Corporation’s  records  show  that  operations  resulted  in  a  net 
receipt  of  $160,365,287  in  1952.  It  is  estiraated  that  such  operations 
will  result  in  net  expenditures  of  $614,943,103  in  1953  and  $550,498,437 
in  1954.  The  Treasury,  however,  does  not  reflect  -in  the "Corporation’s 
checking  account  note  cancellations  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for 
prior  years’  costs  of  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  For  budge tai'y  purposes,  therefore,  the 
budget  estimates  reflect  net  receipts  of  $127,665,287  for  the  fiscal 
year  1952  and  estimated  net  expenditures  of  $808,345,885  and 
$729,294,407  for  the  fiscal  years  1953  and  1954,  respectively.  The 
net  loss  for  1952  was  $66,056,732  consisting  of  net  interest  and’' 
administrative  expense  of  $34)2025007  and  realized  losses  on  program 
operations  of  $68,  2l|ti,772,  less  net  dox-mward  adjustraent  of  reserves’ 
for  estiiiiated  losses  amounting  to  -$36,470,047.  It  is  estimated  that^ 
net  losses  of  $130,000,000  and  $214,200,000  will  be  incurred  in  1953 
and  1954,  respectively.  p. 

An  appraisal  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Coxpooration  is  made 
each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxjry  to  determine  net  worth. 

If  the  net  xjorth  is  less  than  $100,000,000,  the  Congress  makes  provi¬ 
sion  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  restore  the  amount  of 
capital  impairment 5  if  net  worth  is  more  than  $100,000,000,  the 
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Corporation  pays  the  surplus  to  the  Treasury.  These  estimates  incli>-'e 
provision  for  restoration  of  capital  impairment  as  of  June  30 >  1952  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  c^llOjOOO^OOO.  As  has  been  the  practice  in 
previous  3-ears,  this  amount  x-Jill  be  revised  later  to  reflect  the 
appraisal  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  June  30,  1952  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretar\’-  of  the  Treasur3r, 

Commodity  Propram  Smiimaries 

The  follox'dng  comraodity  summaries  cover  the  various  operations  which 
the  Corporation  anticipates  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year 
195i|.»  hach  operation  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  five  t3rpes  of  prograras 
previously  mentioned.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  variations  from 
the  conditions  assumed  may  result  in  changes  in  the  volume  and 
character  of  the  Corporation’s  operations,  thereby  necessitating 
changes  in  the  program  and  administrative  expense  estimates. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAl’4,  Basic  Commodities 

Corn 

SUMMARY  OF  Li'iTEST  OPEHiTIOMS : 

Objective ;  To  support  the  prico  of  1952-crop  corn  at  90  percent  of 
parity"  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  car  or  shelled  corn  produced  in 
I952  and  must  grade  No.  3  or  better,  or  No.  I;  on  test  weight  only 
and  must  meet  moisture  requirements. 

Eligible  participants  are  1952-crop  corn  producers. 

Operations;  Nonrecourse  loans  arc  available  from  Sibcut  August  1, 
1952  t'lirough  May  195'3^  maturing  July  31,  1953,  or  earlier  on 
demand.  In  areas  where  the  H^IA  State  Committee  determines  that 
corn  cannot  be  safely  stored  throughout  the  full  storage  period, 
the  final  date  of  availability  sha].l  bo  earlier  as  determined  by 
the  Committee,  Loans  are  made  on  a  notc-and-chattel  mortgage 
basis  for  farm-stored  corn,  and  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
for  warehouse- stored  corn.  The  national  average  support  price 
is  $1.60  per  bushel. 

Purchase  agreements  are  available  from  harvest  through  May  31, 
1953 •  A  producer'  desiring  to  deliver  corn  under  a  purchase 
agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day 
period  ending  on  July  31,  1953-  The  producer  will  not  be 
obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity^  however,  the  number 
of  bushels  specified  in  the  piirchase  agreement  wil3,  be  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  •  '  ' 


Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
■(l5  U.S.C.  7m-71Iio),  particularly  section  7l5c  thereof j  and 
Titles  I  and  W  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19 U9  (7  U.S.’C.  lULl, 
lU21-l[i3l). 

BilSIS,  195U  ESTI1L7TS;  ..The  production  goal  of  85  million  acres  is 

anticipated  for  the  1953  crop.  This  crop  xd.!!  be  supported  at 
90  percent  of  parity.  Productio.n  is  estir.iated  at  3,350  million 
bushels  as  compared  with  3,303  million  bushels  estimated  for 
the  1952  crop.  This  increase  in  production  is  needed  to  meet 
feeding;  requirements  for  increased  livestock  numbers  and  for-, 
increasing  carry-over  stocks.  It  is  estimated  that  300  million 
bushels  will  be  placed  under  price  su.pport  loans  and  purchase 
agreements  which  is  about  10  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
production.  The  decrease  in  loans  and  purchase  agreements 
from  the  fiscal  year  1953  estimate  is  based  upon  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  good  1952  crop  will  be  held  and  more  new  crop 
corn  vri.ll  be  used.  Price  support  activities  were  small  during 
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the  fiscal  year  1952,  since  domestic  and  export  requirements 
exceeded  the  3.951  crop  production  and  hig3^  moisture  content  of 
the  crop  rendered  large  quantities  ineligible  for  loans.  The 
increase  in  collateral  acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1954  over 
fiscal  year  1953  represents  deliveries  of  quantities  placed 
under  price  support  from  the  above  average  1952  crop,  whereas 
deliveries  during  fiscal  year  1953  are  from  the  substantially 
smaller  1951  crop. 

As  a  result  of  increased  production  for  the  1952  and  1953  crops, 
the  demand  for  CCC-owned  stocks  is  anticipated  to  decrease j  thus 
CCC  sales  are  estii'aated  to  decrease  from  I6I4  million  bushels  for 
the  fiscal  josr  1953  to  75  million  bushels  for  the  fiscal  year 

1954. 

PRESSilT  GUTLOCKl  With  current  estiraates  of  corn  to  be  fed  in  1953  and 
1954  showing  a  substantial  reduction  below  previous  estimates, 
due  primarily  to  smaller  hog  numbers,  the  total  domestic  dis¬ 
appearance  is  now  estimated  to  be  lower,  the  ending  stocks  will 
be  increased,  and  the  market  wealaer  tha.n  anticipated  earlier. 
Consequentl3?-,  the  Budget  Estimate  of  the  corn  to  be  placed  under 
loa.n  in  1954  should  be  increased  from  285  to  400  million  bushels 
and  that  to  be  placed  under  purchase  agreements  raised  from  l5 
to  20  million  bushels.  k 

•r. 

\ 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAI''!,  Basic  Commodities  (1953  Crop) 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian 
SUMi^iARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support,  by  means  of  a  purchase  program,  the  price 
of  19"5?-crop  American-EgjTptian  cotton  in  order  to  ensure  expanded 
production* 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity — 1952-crop  American-Egyptian 
cotton  of  specified  grade  and  staple  length,  in  bales  of  at 
least  300  pounds  not  compressed  to  high  density,  produced  in 
the  United  States  from  Amsak  or  Pima  32  varieties  of  seed. 

Eligible  participants — producers  or  associations  of  producers 
of  eligible  1952-crop  American-Eg;^’ptian  cotton. 

Operations:  Purchases  will  be  made  from  eligible  producers  during 
the  period  August  1,  1952  through  April  30,  1953  by  means  of 
sight  drafts  drawn  on  CCC  by  State  or  County  PM  Committees,  or 
they  may  be  made  by  PM  Corrunodity  Offices.  Cotton  must  be 
classed  by  a  Board  of  Cotton  Examiners  of  the  U.  S.  Departraent 
of  Agriculture,  and  purchases  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such 
classification. 

'  The  purchase  rate  for  Grade  No.  3,  I2  inches  in  staple,  usually 
considered  the  base  quality,  will  average  107.10  cents  per 
pound.  Premiums  and  discounts,  with  appropriate  location  dif¬ 
ferentials,  apply  for  each  of  the  other  qualities  of  eligible 
cotton.  To  be  eligible  for  purchase,  the  cotton  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  negotiable  warehouse  receipts  issued  by  warehouses 
approved  by  CCC,  must  have  teen  produced  from  /unsak  and  Pima  32 
varieties  of  iUnerican-Egyptian  cottonseed,  and  must  have  been 
gi.nncd  on  a  roller  gin.  All  cotton  meeting  the  national  stock¬ 
pile  specifications  vdll  be  made  available  to  the  stockpile  as 
soon  as  possible  after  purchase. 

/uaerican-Egyptian  cotton  acquired  and  not  sold  to  the  national 
stoclqiile  is  sold  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  CCC  is  fully 
reimbursed  for  losses,  if  any,  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  under  Section  30i|  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Production  expansion  of  this  commodity  was  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  in  order  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  quality  extra  long-staple  cotton  in  the 
United  States  in  an  emergency. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(i5  'U.S.C.  7li;-7l4o),  particularly  section  7l4c  thereof 5 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
l447-l449j  1421-1431)1  sections  303  and  304  of  the  Defense 
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Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amondedj  and  Executive  Order  IOI6I,  ^ 

as  amended  by  Executive  Order  10261 • 

BASIS,  1954  ESTIi'IATE:  Under  recent  lej^islation,  price  support  is 
mandatory  for  the  first  time  for  extra  long-staple  cotton, 
beginning  vdth  the  1953  crop.  Since  the  level  of  support  for 
the  1953  crop  will  be  less  than  for  the  1952  crop,  it  is 
expected  that  the  acreage  planted  to  Araerican-rJg^y^ptian  cotton 
will  decline  to  70,000  acres  in  1953  compared  x-jith.  100, 8OO  acres 
for  the  1952  crop  and  a  substantial  T)ortion  of  the  yield  is 
expected  to  be  placed  under  loan.  Support  under  the  1952  program 
in  the  form  of  purchases  is  estimated  at  about  93  percent  of  the 
production,  whereas  oaly  80  percent  of  the  estimated  production 
for  1953  is  e:opected  to  be  placed  under  loan. 

PRESEI'JT  OUTLOOK:  A  production  goal  of  30,000  bales  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  has  boeh  announced  since  the  budget  was  prepared.  The 
acreage  goal  is  39^500  acres.  Althou''.h  the  1953-crop  is  not 
expected  to  be  as  large  as  in  1952,  it  is  expected  that  the.  . 
acreage  planted  will  '^ipia ter ially  exceed  the  goal. 

Current  estimates  of  the  supnly  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  for 
the  1952-53  marketing  year,  including  imports  but  excluding  off¬ 
shore  purchases  for  the|,National  Stoclc^iile,  are  about  200,000 
bales.  Total  requirements ,  including  i'jnerican-Eg^rptian  cotton 
delivered  to  the  rational  Stocloile,  are  estimated  at  about  ,  | 

150,000  bales.  This  would  leave  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  50,000  bales. Iiau or ts  during  the  1953-54  marketing 
year  are  expected  to  total^^65,000  bales.  A  production  of  30,000 
bales  from  the  1953-crop  x^rould  thus  result  in  a  supplj^  of 
approximately  146,000  bales'%iuring  the  1953-54  marketi’ng  year. 

.  Requirements  are  not  ejcoected  to  exceed  105,000  bales,  leaving 
a  carry-over  of  about  41,000  bales.  Because  of  (l)  the  supply 
situation,  (2)  mandatorj^  pric4  support  fpr  the  1953-crop,  and 
(3)  expected  acreage  in  excess!. of  goal,  it  appears  desirable 
for  budgetary  purposes  to  contfbue  the  price  supoort  operations 
as  shown  in  the  budget,  at  leas|.  until  further  inforraation  with 
respect  to  the  acreage  of  extra  '|.ong  staple  cotton  to  be  planted 
is  available.  \ 


% 


vi 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROfflAIT,  Basic  ConunoditieE 
‘  ■  Cotton,  Upland 

SUI^fl^'IARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 


Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  cotton  at  90  percent  of  parity 
as  of  August  1,  1952,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  upland  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1952,  of  specified  grade  and  staple  length,  in 
bales  of  at  least  300  pounds  not  compressed  to  high  density. 


Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1952-crop  upland  cotton 
with  legal  right  to  pledge  it  as  security  for  a  loan,  and  cotton 
cooperative  marketing  associations  acceptable  to  the  President, 


CCC. 


Operations;  Warehouse  and  farm  storage  loans  and  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  are  available  in  all  cottonA;oroducing  States  from  ihe'  date 
rates  vjere  announced  ( approximate  1^^  Au^uist  1,  1952)  through 
April  30,  1953,  to  individual  producers,  and  through  May  15,  1953, 
to  cotton  cooperative  marketing  associations.  All  loans  will 
mature  July  31,  1953,  or  earlier  upon  demand.  Loans  are  made  on 
warehouse-stored  cotton  covered  by  Producer's  Note  and  Loan 
Agreements,  on  farm-stored  cotton  by  notes  secured  by  cotton 
chattel  mortgages,  and  on  cotton  covered  by  bills  of  lading  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  storage  space  and  where 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  handling  the  cotton.  Loans  may  be 


obtained  by  producers,  from  approved  lending  agencies.  Lease  and 
purchase  agreements  are  made' available  by  -  CCC  through  oflices 
af^counti^  conmiittedsA  All  cotton  m^jst  'be  biassed  by  S  Board  of 
Cotton  Suzaminers  of  the  U.  S.  Depsruaent  of  Agriculture.  The 

classification  fee  is  25  cents  a  bale.  Support  rates  are  equal 
to  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1952.  The  basic  loan 
rate  is  applicable  to.iiiddling  7/6- inch  cotton  at  average  loca¬ 
tion.  The  average'  loan  rate  for  Middling  7/8-inch  upland  cotton, 
gross  weight,  is  30.91  cents  per  pound  (90  percent  of  the 
August  1  panity  of  3I1.35  cents  per  pound).  Premiums  and  dis¬ 
counts,  with  appropriate  location  differentials,  apply  for  each 
of  the  other  qualities  of  eligible  cotton. 


Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  maxlieting  year,  loans  were  avail¬ 
able  to  eligible  g^roducers  in  the  eanly  harvesting  anea  at 
30,91  cents  a  pound  for  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton  at  average 
location. 


Cotton  not  redeemed  by.  maturity  date  will  be  handled  in 
accordance  with  loan  agreements  under  ’nhich  CCC  has  the  right 
to  sell,  purchase,  or  pool  the  cotton  upon  maturity  and  non¬ 
payment  of  the  loans. 
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Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 

U.S.C.  7ll|.“711|o),  particularly  section  71Itc  thereof  j  and  I 

Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C*  iLtUl, 
lU21-l[i31) . 

BASIS,  195U  BSTDiATE;  For  each  of  the  crop  j'-ears  1952  and  1953 ^  the 
production  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  approximately  15  rd.llion 
bales.  Exports  are  expected  to  decline  to  around  U.5  million 
bales  because  of, dollar  shortages ’and  the  availability  of  cotton 
from  other  cottoh  producing  nations.  Assuming  that  the  world 
situation  remains  relatively  the  same  as  at  oresent  and  business 
activity  continues  at  about  the  current  level,  domestic  consump- 
.tion  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  about  9*5  million  bales,  making 
total  disappearance  of  /uiierican  cotton  approximately  lU  million 
bales  during  the  1953  crop  year.  Accordingly,  the  carry-over 
stocks  are  expected  to  approximate  A* 7  million  ba.los  by  the  end 
of  the  1953  crop  year.  ■  'ITicse'  estimates  assume  that  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  will  not  be  in  effect  for  the 
1953  crop  and  announcement  was  made  to  this  effect  on  October  6, 

1952.  In  the  past  wheif  the  carry-over  increased,  the.  amount  of 
cotton  entering  the  loan  has  tended  to  increase.  Accordingly'’, 
on  the  basis  of  these  cstiiaatcs,  it  is  anticipated  that  loans 
will  be  made  on  2,35  million  bales  of  cotton  during  fiscal  year 
195U  and  that  loans  on  1.?:  million  ba3.es  wi3.1  be  repaid  by^ 
producers. 

I  ,  •  . 

PRESENT  OUTLOOK:  Since  the  budge -tSwas  prepared,  a  1953  goal  of  ( 

13,000,000  bales  and  22,800,600  acres  has  been  announced. 

% 

The  total  supply  of  all  cottohf^or  the  1952-53  marketing,  yoar 
is  expected  to  total. 17.8  milli8n  running  bales.  Total  require¬ 
ments  for  cotton  during  the  marketing  year  are  estimated  at 
13.7  million  bales,  consisting  oft  around  9*7  million  bales  for 
domestic  consumption  and  )4  millio%bales  for  export.  Thus,  the 
estimated  carry''-over  is  U.l  million,  bales  or  1.3  million  bales 
larger  than  stocks  on  hand  a  y^ear  earlier.  Estimated  require¬ 
ments  for  the  1953-5H  marketing  ye  art  are  about  13*5  million  bales. 

With  a  production  of  13.0  million  bales, from  the  1953- cr op, ' the 
total  supply  during  the  marketing  yeafe, would  approximate  17.3 
million  bales.  With  the  increased  car^y-over  and  the  decline  in 
exports  and  the  consequent  effect  on  pPices,  it  is  expected  that 
price  support  operations  will  remain  about  the  samcB  as  shown  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  195It.  % 

■  %.  ■ 

The  Budget  Estimates  of  cotton  entering  tils  loan  for-  fiscal  year 
1953  now  appears  to  be  low.  The  price  of  qotton  has  declined 
materially  since  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Further, 
a  considerable  amount  of  cotton  remains  in  producers'  hands  and 
is  eligible  for  loan.  In  vievj  of  this,  it  i|  now  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  cotton  entering  loan  will  increase  a.ppro.ximately 
600,000  bales  over  the  previous  estimate  of  1,500,000  bales. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PRO(FuJ'-J  -  Basic  Commodities 

Peanuts  . 

SUIWJIY  OF  KiTEST  0PER.;TI0NS: 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1952-crop  peanuts. 

Eligibility:  1952-crop,  merchantable,  farmers'  stock  peanuts 
from  eligible  producers. 

1952  crop,  farmers'  stock,  quota  peanuts  not  merchantable  only 
because  dam.age  exceeds  7%,  will  bo  eligible  for  cooperative 
associa’tion  loans  and  may  also  be  supported  through  purchases 
'by  CCC. 

Producers  are  eligible  if  they  meet  all  requirements  relative 
to  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  .  inspection,  etc. 

Operations:  Mon-recourse  farm  and  warehouse  storage  loans  are 
Available  to  eligible  producers,  at  90^  of  August  !,  1952  parity, 
averaging  about  $239. UO  per  ton,  from  August  1,  1952  thi'ough 
January/-  31,  1953  maturing  May  3I,  1953  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Purchase  Agreements  are  available,  to  eligible  producers  from 
August  1,  1952  through  January  31,  1953*  Notification  of 
intention  to  deliver  peanuts  must  be  .given  to  County  Committee 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  May  31,  1953  or  such  earlier 
ending  date  as  may  be  required  by  CCC. 

'< 

Receipts  by  Cooperatives;  Cooperatives  will  receive  merchant¬ 
able  fo.rmors'  stock  peanuts  from  producers  at  support  prices 
(less  CCC  approved  fees  and  charges  for  storing,  handling  and 
marketing  such  peanuts)  from  August  1,  1952  through  such  date 
prior  to  May '31,  1953  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  of 
CCC.  ,  '  - 

Purchases  of  or  cooperative  loans  on  farmers'  stock  quota  peanuts 
containing  more  than  7^  damage  will  be  available  from  August  1, 
1952  through  January  31,  1953 • 

Loans  to  cooperatives  may  be  made  by  CCC,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  enable  them  to  make  pa;^mLcnts  to  producers  on  farmers'  stock 
peanuts,  to  pay  overhead  and  other  exjoenses  in  connection  with 
receiving,  storing,  marketing  and  handling  the  peanuts. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corpora.tion  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  71U-71U0),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  Titles 
I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195’9  (7  U.S.C.  lU^l,  llj.21- 
11i31)5  and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  araended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393). 
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BASIS,  19^h  ESTIMATE:  A  basic  change  frora  prior  programs  was  made  in 
the  1952-crop  peanut  price  support  program  which,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated,  will  be  continued  in  tiie  1953-crop  program*  From  a 
program  of  loans  to  shellers  and  purchases  of  peanuts  from  pro¬ 
ducers  used  in  preceding  years,  the  program  was  changed  to  one 
of  only  loans  and  purchase  agreements  with  farmers.  (Loans  to 
farmers  were  provided  in  previous  years’  programs  but  were  not 
utilized  by  farmers.)  Consequentljr,  it  is  difficult  to  appraise 
the  price  support  fund  requirements  for  the  1952  and  1953  crops. 
It  is  ex-pected  that  as  the  new  type  of  program  emphasizing  the 
availability  and  advantages  of  loans  becomes  known,  and  under¬ 
stood  by  the  producers  much  greater  usage  of  the  loan  program 
will  be  made.  It  is  estimated,  therefore,  that  approximately 
663,000,000  pounds  (one-half  the  1953  marketing  quota)  id.ll  be 
pledged  for  loans,  and  it  is  estimated  tliat  CCC  will  acquire 
39^780,000  pounds  of  this  amount  by  forfeiture  of  collateral. 
Approxiraately  7,lU0,000  pounds  of  peanuts  will  be  delivered 
under  purchase  agreeraents,  making  a  total  acquisition  of 
1^6,920,000  pounds.  This  amount  represents  that  portion  of  the 
1953  crop  which  will  be  surplus  to  edible  and  seed  requirements. 

It  is  anticipated  that  losses  from  the  1952  and  1953  crops  x^rill 
be  considera.bly  reduced  from  those  of  recent  crops  because  quota 
production  has  been  brought  approximately  into  line  vdth  demand 
through  substantial  reductions  in  acreage  from  prior  years. 

PRESEI'IT  OUTLOOK:  iihen  the  budget  vras  prepajrod  there  was  no  historical 
basis  on  which  to  estimatoi  loan  activity  under  a  materially 
different  type  of  program  X'ihich  had  not  been  offered  prior  to 
the  1952  crop.  On  the  basis  of  partial  cxigcrience  on  the  nex-r- 
type  prograiii  for  the  1952  crqp  now  available,  it  is  apparent 
that  loan  and  purchase  agrceriient  activity  on  the  1952  and  1953 
prograras  xjill  be  substantially  lower  than  previously  estiraated 
but  take-over  on  the  1952  crop'>/ill  be  higher.  Fxirthcr,  the 
1952  crop  year  production  of  pd%nut5  is  now  estimated  at 
approximately  103,000,000  poxinds'aaorc  x-rhile  domestic  dis¬ 
appearance  and  exports  are  131;, 000, 000  pounds  loss  than  those 
reflected  in  the  budget  estimate,  thereby’’  increasing  the  carry¬ 
over  into  crop  year  1953  by  237,000,000  p'^unds.  The  total 
supply  for  crop  year  1953,  therciorb,  is  increased  by  a  like 
suiiount  and  is  noxj  estimated  at  1,838^:000,000  pounds.  It  is 
assxmied  that  this  additional  carry-over  x-xill  have  the  effect  of 
substantially  increasing  fiscal  jrear  1951;  loan  operations  over 
those  now  estir.iated  for  fiscal  year  1953*  Hoxirever,  in  view  of 
the  estiraated  increase  in  domestic  disappearance  and  exports 
during  the  1953  crop  year,  it  is  estimated  that  repayraents  of 
loans  xjill  be  heavj’-  and  that  collateral  acquisitions  x-dll  be 
made  on  only  37,000,000  pounds  during  fiscal  year  1951;  as 
compared  to  110,000,000  presently  estimated  for  fiscal  year 

195*3. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGfRAM,  Basic  Coinitiodities 
Rice 


STOHiARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  rice  at  90^  of  parity  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1952-crop  rough  rice  grading 
No.  5  or  better . 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  and  associations  of  producers 
of  1952-crop  rice. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
January  31>  ^9^3 f  and  will  mature  April. 30,  1953,  or  earlier  on 
demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
rice  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
when  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 

Support  prices,  which  average  about  $5«Ol4  per  hundredweight, 
reflect  to  producers  90  percent  of  parit^r  as  of  August  1,  1952. 
Premiums  and  discounts  apply  for  the  various  varieties,  grades, 
and  riiilling  qualities. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  ^953 •  ^Producers  desiring  to  sell  rice  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  a  purchase  agreement  will  have  a  30-day  period  during 
which  to  declare  their  intention  to  sell.  This  period  will  end 
on  April  30,  1953 •  The  producer  im.ll  not  bo  obligated  to  sell  any 
specified  quantityj  however,  the  a.mount  specified  in  the  purchase 
agreement  will  be  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  bo  delivered. 

Authority;  Coriimodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  714-71Uo),  particularly  section  7l4c  there of |  and 
Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  lU4l, 

1421-1431) . 

BASIS,  1954  ESTII-'ATE:  An  acreage  goal  of  2,035,000  acre s^  has  been 
announced  for  the  1953  crop,  which  is  slightly  moreithan  the 

1952  crop  planted  acreage,  ii  support  level  of  not  less  than 

90  percent  of  August  1,  1953  parity  will  be  established  for  the 

1953  crop.  The  estimated  production  is  about  46  million  hundred¬ 
weight.  This  production,  plus  estimated  carry-in  stocks  of  2.1 
million  hundredweight,  and  iriiports  of  400,000  hundredweight, 
vxill  provide  a  total  supply  of  about  48  million  hundredweight. 

Very  heavy  export  demand  in  the  first  part  of  fiscal  year  1953 
reduced  the  amount  that  normally  was  put  under  price  support, 
but  it  is  a.nticipatcd  that  this  exrport  demand  will  be  spread 
evenly  tiiroughout  the  fiscal  year  1954  with  a  fpeater  amount 
being  put  under  price  support  during  the  marketing  period. Markets 
at  or  above  support  levels  are  expected  to  be  available  for  most 
of  the  crop,  but  it  is  estimated  that  orderly  marketing  of 
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the  crop  will  roquD.ro  price  support  on  s-fcout  9  million 
hundredweight  but  that  only  about  1.29  million  hundredweight 
will  be  delivered  to  CCC  in  settlement  of  loans  and  purchase 
agreements,  because  the  rice  is  of  types  or  qualities  not  in 
demand  at  certain  tiraes.  ... 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAI'I,  Basic  Corrmiodities 
\ 

febacco 


SUl^T'iARY  OF  LATEST  OPPEWIONS: 

Objective;  To  support  and  stabilize  tobacco  prices  in  a  manner 
most  effective  and  desirable  from  the  vie-wpoint  of  CCC,  tobacco 
growers,  and  tobacco  buyers. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  isltobacco  of  the  1952-crop 

grown  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Eligible  borrowers 
are  growers  of  eligd-ble  tobacco  who  ai'-e  in  compliance  with 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  tobacco  acreage  a.llotments  and  marketing  quotas,  except  tha^t 
such  compliance  is  not  required  for  loans  on  tobacco  purchased 
by  tobacco  corqpanies  for  the  account  goi  cooperatives  ’  on  regular 
auction  markets  for  British  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

■.-ij 

Operations;  Nonrecourse  loans  arc  offered  to  cooperators  at 
following  levels:  fluc-curcd,  Burley  dind  Puerto  Rican,  90%  of 
parityj  fire-cured,  75?^  of  Burley  ratcy|dark  air-cured  and 
Virgiiiia ' sun-ciued,  66-2l3%  of  Bm-ley  rate# 

% 

No  support  will  bo  available  to  non- cooperators.  The  loan  rates 
will  be  based  on  the  parity  price  as  of  Jtily  1,  1952  for  flue- 
cur  cUl  and  as  of  October  1,  1952  for  the  other  ty^^cs.  No  loans, 
except  those  necessary  to  cover  carrying  anf  handling  charges, 
will  be  made  under  the  progi’am  prior  to  or  after  the  dates 
indicated;  ^  \ 

Earliest  Date  li.atest  Date 

Fluc-curcd . . .  July  1,  1952  FPhruary  28,  1953 

Burley,  fire-cured,  dark  d 

air-cured,  and  Virginia  % 

sun-cured  . .  Nov.  1,  1952  Apr|l  30,  1953 

Puerto  Rican  . . .  Feb.  1,'  1953  Septp  30,  1953 

'A. 

% 

Loans  mature  on  demand,  but  not  later  than  June  3C^4  1555j)  unless 
extended  by  CCC.  1|, 

Loans  are  raa.de  through  grox\ror  cooperative  associatidhs  or  other 
responsible  organizations  which  act  for  groups  of  growers  in 
receiving,  handling,  and  selling  their  tobacco.  No  commercial 
insurance  is  carried  on  tobacco  collateral.  In  lieu  thereof  tixe 
Corporation  assumes  the  physical  loss  or  damiagc  on  thc|tobacco 
and  charges  the  loan  account  xri.th  a  collateral  fee  of 
cents  per  month  per  $100  outstanding  on  the  orincipal  o|iount  of 
the  loan  on  tobacco  stored  in  Continental  United  States  %nd  3 
cents  per  '3100  p.jr  month  on  tobacco  stored  in  Puerto  Rick. 
Koxrover,  if  cormiorcio.1  insurance  is  carried  on  any  part  the 
loan  by  any  organization  having  an  insurable  interest  therein, 
the  collateral  fee  will  not  be  charged  to  the  loan  accountpnjlth 

t, 

i 


respect  to  such  part  of  the  loan  tobacco  and  CCC  will  not  assume 
the  risk  thereon. 

Under  the  loan  agreements  the  cooperatives  in  the  auction  areas 
bear  overhead  costs  in  connection  with  the  loan  operation  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  12  cents  per  cvjt.  and  are  authorized  to 
pass  this  charge  on  to  the  grower.  The  charge  in  Puerto  Rico, 
a  non- auction  marketing  area,  x^ill  be  ^jI.OO  per  cwt. 

Cooperatives  under  contract  with  CCC  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  companies  normally  purchasing  U.  £•  tobacco  for  British 
ma.nuf acturers  whereby  such  companies  may  buy,  pack,  and  store, 
for  the  account  of  the  cooperatives,  tobacco  offered  for  sale 
on  auction  markets.  Tobacco  so  acquired  by  cooperatives  may  be 
pledged  as  security  for  CCC  loans.  Cbmpanies  must  invest  at 
least  $2,00  per  hun>ired  pounds  in  consideration  of  a  12-month 
option  to  purchase  the  tobacco  for  the  amount  invested  plus 
interest  of  I'g"  percent  per  annum. 

Authority;  CoriUiiodity  Credit  Corporation  Cparter  Act,  as  amended 
(15^  "U.S.C.  71I4.-71U0),  particularly  section  71I4.C  thereof  |  a<.nd 
Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  A.ct  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 

II1I4I,  l[i 21-1)431). 

BASIS,  195U  BSTIilATE;  This  estimate  reflects  12y  percent  reduction  in 
acreage  allotments  for  the'  1953-crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco  as 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretaryi  however,  the  reported  acreage  lost 
due  to  drought  conditions  may  make  it  advisable  for  the  quota  to 
be  increased  later  in  the  year.  The  estimates  contain  an  acreage 
reduction  of  10  percent  for  Burl.ey  tobacco.  Acreage  for  other 
tjpes  of  tobacco  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  crop  ycar^ 

The  estimated  yield  per  harvcstodlacre  of  1953  tobacco  is  about 
equal  to  that  for  the  1951  tobacco, and  higher  than  the  present 
outlook  for  the  1952  crop.  Based  on  the  reduced  acreage  of  flue- 
cured  and  Burley  and  the  indicated  3’^eld,  total  production  of 
1953-crop  tobacco  is  estimated  at  2,125  million  pounds.  With  a 
carry- in  of  3^808,  million  pounds  and  dstimated' imports  of  117 
million  pounds,  total  supply  is  estimated  at  6,o50  million  pounds 
for  the  1953-55  men’koting  year.  Domestic  disappeojr’ance  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  slightly  higher  as  the  upward  trend  in  cigarette  pro¬ 
duction  is  oaoected  to  continue.  Also,  exports  arc  anticipated 
to  be  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  A 'carry-out  of  3j81G 
million  pounds  is  indicated. 

It  is  estimated  that  200  million  pounds  of  1953-crop  tobacco  will 
be  pledged  for  loans  as  compared  with  the  36O  million  pounds 
anticipated  for  the  1952  crop  and  236.6  placed  under  loan  from  th 
1951  crop.  Vdiilc  under  normal  conditions  the  estimated  reduced 
production  of  1953  and  1952  tobacco,  compared  wit^  previous  years 
would  have  resulted  in  a  smaller  loan  pro  grata,  the' reduced  pun- 
chases  of  tobacco  by  the  United  Kingdom  works  to  maintain  the 
carry- out  at  a  high  level. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAi'l,  Basic  Commodities 
VJhoat 

SUl#LiRY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 


Objcotivo s  To  support  the  price  of  wheat  at  90  percent  of  parity 
and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eli  'Ability;  Eligible  coinmodity  is  wheat  produced  in  1953  and 
shall  be  (1)  cjiy  class  grading  No.  3  or  bcttcrj  or  (2)  any  class 
gir.ding  No.  [i  or  No.  5  on  the  factor  of  "test  weight”  and/or 
because  of  containing  '’Durum”  and/or  "Red  Durum”  but  otherwise 
gra.ding  No.  3  or  better.  Eligible  participants  arc  1953-crop 
wheat  producers. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  (about 
Hay”l37  through  January  31^  1954^  and  will  mature  April  30,  1954^ 
or  earlier  on  demand.  Farm-storage  loans  arc  made  on  a  notc-and- 
chattcl  mortgage  basis  and  warehouse -storage  loans  arc  made  on  a 
noto-and-loan  agreement  basis.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  The 
level  of  support  xvLll  be  90  percent  of  p=arity  as  of  July  1,  1953^ 
vTith  an  assured  minimura  national  average  support  price  of  $2.21 
per  bushel. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
J aiiu rr y  31,  1954*  producer  desiring  to  deliver  wheat  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  pur’chase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  1954,  or 
ending  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Tb-  producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantityj  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  will  be  the  mam.imurii  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 


Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  714-714o),  particularly  section  7l4c  thereof |  Titles 
I  and  IV  of  the  .igricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  l44l,  l421- 
1431  )j  and  Defense  Production  i.et  of  1950,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  429  approved  June  30,  1952). 

BASIS,  1954  ESTIILiTE:  It  is  estimated  that  the  1953-crop  wheat  goa.l 
of  72  million  acres  x-jill  produce  96O  million  bushels.  i\  crop 
of  this  size  x^rill  meet  both  domestic  and  export  requirements 
and  result  in  a  slight  decrease  in  carryover  stocks.  This  pro¬ 
duction,  together  v.i.th  estimated  carryin  stocks  of  560  million 
bushels  and  imports  of  5  million  bushels,  will  provide  a  total 
supply  of  1,525  million  bushels  for  the  1953-54  marketing  year. 
Domestic  disa.ppcarancc  is  estimated  to  be  69O  million  bushels 
and  exports  arc  estimated  to  bo  300  million  bushels.  Thus, 
carryout  stocks  arc  estimated  at -535  million  bushels  with  the 
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Corporation,  holding  I4.OO  million  bushels  and  producers  and 
coriuiTCircial  channels  holding  the  balance  of  the  carrj''ovcr  on 
Jimo  30,  19f)ji.  This  distribution  of  carryover  stocks  is  in  line 
with  recent  y^ers’  holdings. 

Price  support  loan  and  purchase  agroeriicnt  operations  are 

estimated  to  correspond  roughly  v/ith  the  total  supply  each  year^ 

i.  e.,  3 17 •S'  million  bushels  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement 

for  the  fiscal  year;  1^20  million  bushels  for  the  19^3 

fiscal  year;  and  2234I1.  million  bushels  for  the  195'2  fiscal  year. 

\ 


\ 
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ITlICE  support  PROCEjU.^4  Dcsigno-tcd  Nonbasic  CoiTimodities 

Honey 

SUi#iARY  OF  LATEST  OPLRATIORS: 


Objective :  To  support  the  price  which  beekeepers  receive  for  honey. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  participant  for  purchase  agreements  and 

loans  is  any  individual,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation 
producing  extracted  honey  in  the  19^2  marketing  season. 

Eli.gible  commodity  is  limited  to  extracted  honey  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  paciced  in  60-pound  or  larger  con¬ 
tainers,  and  equivalent  to  or  better  than  U.  S.  Grade  C. 

1/  Althou  gh  docket  carries  authority  for  the  program  in 

Ha^^raii  and  Puerto  Rico,  no  program  operations  are  expected 
in  these  areas  this  season  because  of  the  favorable 
marketing  conditions  there. 

Operations ;  Loans  and  purchase  agree.ments  may  be  entered  into  from 
April  1,  19^2"  throu^  December  31 ,  1952  for  10  Southern  States 
and  from  July  1,  19^2  through  December  31 ^  1952  for  all  other 
States,  to  mature  not  later  than  March  31,  19‘^3. 

The  loan  and  purchase  agreement  rates  range  from  9-1/2^  to 
12-l/h(^  per  pound  based  on  geographic  location,  grade  and 
color.  The  rates  are  expected  to  result  in  a  National  average 
of  11, pur  pound,  which  is  70  percent  of  the  April  1,  1952 
parity  on  extracted  honey  adjusted  to  a  60-pound  container 
basis . 

Loans  are  made  by  sight  drafts  drawn  on  CCC  by  the  county 
offices  or  by  aoproved  lending  agencies  under  agreement  with 
CCC.  Loan  rate  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  sartiple  from 
the  lot  or  lots  which  will  be  placed  under  loan. 

Farm  Storage  Loan  -  Honey  is  to  be  stored  in  an  approved 
storage  stiuicturc  located  on  or  off  the  producer's  premises, 
excluding  public  warehouses.  Producer  is  obligated  to  maintain 
the  structure  in  good  repair  and  keep  honey  in  good  condition, 
l^on  maturity,  the  producer  must  pa,y  off  the  loan  or  deliver 
the  honey  at  points  specified  by  the  State  or  county  corimiittee . 
Settlement  wJ.tu  producer  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicable  suppoi't  price  for  the  grade  and  quantity  delivered. 

Warehouse -storage  loans  are  made  on  honey  stored  in  packets ’ 
or  public  warehouses  acceptable  to  CCC.  Upon  maturity,  if  the 
producer  falls  to  redeem  the  honey,  CCC  takes  title. 

Piu^chase  agreement  deliveries  may  be  made  at  the  applicable 
support  price  for  the  commodity  on  any  quantity  within  the 
maximura  specified  in  the  agreement.  : 
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Contracts  on  a  negotiated  or  bid  basis  may  be  entered  into  with 
comiiiercial  honey  packers  for  processing  or  repackaging  which  may 
be  required  either  to  protect  or  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of 
the  commoditv.  * 


Authority;  Comraodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  araended 
(l^  tj . S . C .  7lli-7lUo),  particularly  section  71l4.c  thereof  j  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C.  1)4146, 


Ii4.21-lii31) . 


BASIS,  195)4.  ESTIi-iATE;  The ^estiiaate  is  based  on  a  probable  production 
of  about  250  million  pounds  of  honey,  a  total  supply  of  279 
iiiillion  pounds,  and  domestic  utilisation  a,nd  exports  of  about 
2I4I4,  million  and  20  million  pounds,  respectively.  The  loan  and 
purchase  agreement -method  of  price  support  for  honey  was  adopted 
for  the  1952-53  marketing  season  beginning  April  1,  1952.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  familiarity,  among  producers,  of  the 
benefits  obtainable  froFi -a  loan/purchase  agreement  type  of 
support  program  and  the  likelihood  of  weaker  deraand  early  in 
the  season  compared  to  1952-53,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Corporation  may  acquire  upHo  25  million  pounds.  Outlets  exist 
through  School  Lunch  and  otI|.er  eligible  Section  32  distribu¬ 
tion  channels  for  approxiiaa%ly  25  million  pounds  of  table 
grade  honej?-.  Any  additional :)|Eupplies  acquired  wouD.d  either  be 
carried  over  into  subsequent  ^ears  or  di,sposed  of  in  any  other 
channels  available  to  CCC. 
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•£F-.G'’0;- .T  PROGPJul,  besij^natod  Ronbasic  Coiimoclities 
iiilk  and  .'jutterGat 
SttuIAJlI  CP  lu-TGGT  0?I:EATFI:S: 

Objective:  To  suooort  the  '■eneral  levels  cf  -irices  tc  'oroducers 
for  r.iilk  and  butter  fat  and  the  products  ci  such  corniiodities 
irchi  Anril  1,  1952  to  Larch  .31^,  1953. 

Sli:ibilit7:  dli'  ible  dairy  products  -lust  be  produced  and  located 
in  the  Continental  United  States  and  nust  be  in  units  of  not 
less  tlian  tai’iff  r.iinimuu.i  carlots  for  the  area  nhere  the  products 
are  located.  Under  nresent  operations  the  following  products 
are  eli.  ible: 

rare  ter  ;;iust  be  U«  S.  Grade  B  or  higher^  solid  racked  in  cornaercial 
containers • 

h'enfat  dry  lailk  solids  laust  be  srrap  and  roller  nrocess,  U.  S. 
extra  CradtS,  packed  in  ersoort  contedners. 

Cheese  mu.st  be  /naerican  Che  ■.dor  cf  d.  "  .  Grade  A  or  hi  iier^ 
racked  in  cciiffiiercial  doLiestic  or  e^p'ort  rontainers. 

Operations :  Purchases  will  be  made  on  the  basis  cf  offers  and 
accentances  pursuant  to  announcements  setting  forth  tiie  tends 
and  conditions  cf  purchase,  ~ur chase  contracts  will  be  dated 
after  liarch  31j  1952  and  not  later  tlian  I’arch  31^  1953*  The 
Cc’rporatiiii  has  issued  an  oren  announceiiient  to '-buy  carlots 
f .  o.  h'.  anv  location  at  the  following-  'U-'ices: 

Cheddar  cheese ^  U.  C.  Grade  A  or  hiPaer: 


Dodiestic  packages  . . . . . .  3o^^  per  lb. 

Pxgort  packages  . 39  Y  1^'» 

Putter ;  j. 

U.  S.  Grade  A  or  higher . . . .  67-3/U^i  aer  lb» 

U.  C.  'Grade  D  . .  65-3/4ii  per  lb. 

.  i'cnfat  dry,  iviilk  solids^  U.  S.  ix-ctra:  i 

Spray  type  .  17^  per  lb. 

Poller  tgpe  .  l5?5  per  lb. 


Authority:  Commodity  Credit  (corporation  Gbnirter  Act,  as  cyaended 
(15  U.S.G.  71)4-7140),  oarticularlj-  section  71I4C  thereof jfand 
Title  II  cf  the  Acricultural  Act  of,  1949  (7  U.5.C.  1446).'; 

BASIS,  1954  ESTHI/iTE:  Milk  production  during  the  major  part  of  the 
current  marketing  year  has  been  running  below  the  level  of  a 
year  ago  and  is  at  the  lowest  per  capita  rate  on  record.  In 
view  of  the  labor  and  other  production  difficulties  facing 
dairy  farmers,  and  the  alternatives  a.vailable  to  them,  prices 
of  milk  and  butterfat  at  least  equal  to  90  percent  of  parity 
will  be  necessary  to  help  maintain  iiiilk  production  during  the 
fiscal  year  1954. 
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PRES 


As  in  recent  ^ears,  conUiiercial  Lvnorts  and  e:e^orts  of  dairy 
:n'’cdnctG  aGre  likely  tc  be  i:iinor  factors  in  the  ijarlcet  sitna- 
tion.  licoorts  have  declined  froLi  the  T'ra.r  and  l.u^ediate  post-war 
levels  and  no  increase  is  expected  '■'rrin’  the  next  counle  of 
,vears«  i.ssviaine  the  continuation  of  preseiit  le-'islation  con- 
trollin'  iiiiports,  the  level  of  ii'yorts  of  dairy  -rodrcts  also  is 
not  e2:')ectcd  tc  chant. e  iiiuch  durin^^  this  ;oe.riod. 


Domestic  doiiiahd  for  fluid  milk  and  i.icst  dairy  nroducts  is 
ex:''ected  to  increase  durin;  19.53  ^-n.d  19:3t»  The  weakest  p.art  cf 
the  drmnrdpictLure  will  continue  to'  be  the  de;.iand  for  butter. 
Farm  prices  of  rililk  and  butterfa'b  may  increase  i.ioderately  as  a. 
result  f  Increased  deiiia/id,  even  tlx.aiyh  wholesale  irices 


generallLy  rei:iain -ne ar  present  levels.  A  ..loderate  .recover^'  in 
farm  milk  ;;rodu.cticn  from  the  nresent  T.ow  3.evcl  also  is  likely. 


Gulp*  moderate  purchases  of  dairy  products  will  be  necessaipp 
therefore,  tc  suo'.cort  nrices  tc  'crodiacers  for  milk  and  butterfat 
durin.r  the  fiscal  ybars  1953  and  1951i»  The  >^ross  purchases  of 
dair,"'  p'Ocducts  provided  fcr  in  the  budr-et  estimates  for  those 
years  are  ecyial  to  onlj^  about  one  percent  of  total  r.iilk  nroduc- 
tion  in  the  United  States.  These  mirchases  also  may  be  largely 
seasonal  in  nature. 


EFT  CU'HrOGK:  •m.ilk  production  d'Lirin;  i:iost  of  1952  was  below  the 
level  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  iLowest  .'.'er  capita  rate  on  record, 
largely  s.s  a  result  of  wide  spread,  clrou'lit  conditions  d-uring  'the 
suianer  raonths  of  seasonally  heavy  prcduction.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  produc'bipn  conditions  improved,  and  cutout  of 
both  liiilk  and  daii^y  produ.ci::|  declined  less  t.han  soasonallpp 
resulting  in  contraseasonal  '|prico  declines  to  support  purchase 
levels,  CCC  purchased  a  smaif.  quantity  of  chceso  during  the  early 
summer  moii'ths,  and  purchased  ilpnfat  cry  milk  solids  during  most 
of  the  year,  'ejitn  the  declijrie''tin  market  prices  in  late  1952, 
pui'-chases  of  butter,  choeso  ancB:..non.Lat  c.lry.milk  solids  increased. 

Since  preparation  of  the  budget  (%timates,  the  anticipated  ;;ross 
UGDA  pir chases  of  dairj^  products  for  the  ■  fiscal  years  1953  and  195U 
have  ihcrcaccd  from  about  one  pcrc<j:p.t  to  approximately  throe  per¬ 
cent  of  total  milk  production  in  thh';  United  States.  The  purchases 
in  1951  if'iay  bo  partly  seasonal  in  nat^rsc.  ,  The  estimates  assuiiic 
disposition  by  sales  in  doroestic  raarkdts,  disti*ibution  to  Section 
32  programs  and  ex^jort  sales  at  less  tlfan  CCC  cost.  To  the  extent 
that  such  sales  outlets  do  ’not  materialize,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
donate  daiiuc  products  to  eligible  rccipiGipts  in  accordance  with 
Section  ll6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19%, 

'%  - 

■% 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  rROGRiU'I,  DcsifpiatGd  Nonbasic  ConmoditiGS 

’i 

Mohair 

SUMMARY  OR  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

ObjcctivG ;  To  support  the  price  of  uviohair  to  producers  during 
the  period  Play  19^3  thi'-ough  iiruch  31^  1954  at  78/^  of  April  1, 
195'3  parity. 

V. 

Eligibility;-  Domestic  moPiair  secured  Toy  approved  warehouse 
receipts  produced  in  1953,  title  and\ beneficial  interest  in 
which  is  retained  by  producers.  Plohdir  offered  for  nonrecoujrse 
loans  shall  be  in  merchantable  condition  in  approved  warehouses. 

Qperatj.ons;  Advance  recourse  and  nonrecourse  loans  to  producers 
through  hand].crs  will  be  made  availabld  by  CCC  operating  through 
PPL!'*  Coimaodity  Offices.  Advance  loans  will  not  exceed  70  percent 
of  the  estimated  appraisal  value.  Noted  covering  advance 
recourse  loans  x.dll  become  payatlo  on  or|]3eforo  5  months  from 
dab:  or  on  /,pril  30,  1954,  whichever  is  parlior.  T'/hcn  applica¬ 
tion  for  appi-a.isal  has  been  made  but  apprf'.isal  has  not  been 
completed  prior  to  maturity  date,  the  maturity  date  may  be 
extended  beyond  the  5“r:onth  period  but  notl, later  than  April  30, 
1951^.  Nonrecourse  loans  will  matm'’o  ^.p^HiilO,  1954,  or  earlier 
upon  demand.  Application  to  convert  advanefe  recourse  loans  to 
nonrecourse  loans  ma3^  be  made  at  a.ny  tiiiic  bcffore  the  maturitj’- 
date  of  the  z-c course  loans.  I 

Autliorit;.-;  Comraodity  Credit  Coraoration  Chartc|’  net,  as  amended 
(15  U'.S.C.  711i--7lUo)j  particularly  section  7l4r  thereof j  and 
Titles  II  and  lY  of  the  .■,gricultural  ^dt  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 

1UU6,  1U21-1I.31).  I 

I 

BnSIS,  1954  ESTIIl'i.TE:  Current  market  prices  would  incS.catc  that 
mohair  prices  x-jculd  not  need  to  be  supported  duri^ug  fiscal 
j'-ca.rs  1953  and  1954*  However,  mohair  prices  are  subject  to 
wide  f lixctuations .  y*lso,  there  are  numerous  gradd^  and  classes 
of  mohair  that  ruay  show  divergent  trends  in  demand%and  prices. 
Rrice  trends  for  mohair  during  thu  past  two  years  tended 

to  fluctuate  with  milit.ary  demand.  Military  orders  If  or  wool  and 
mohair  textiles  have  declined  in  the  past  jnjar.  In  addition  to 
this  factor,  supplies  of  coarso  crossbred  xtocIs  subcb|.tu.tiblc 
for  mohair  hav'-  accumulated  in  xjagentina.  The  Argentine  Govern- 
iiiont  is  endeavoring  by  foreign  exchange  adjustments  to'|nove  the 
accuiiiiulations  of  1951  and  1952  wools.  The  possible  cf.^gct  of 
these  efforts  of  the  Argentina  Govorviraont  is  a  sudden  s%arp 
break  in  world  prices  for  coarse  xtooIs  xxrhich  xjould  bo  ruflocted 
in  lower  mohair  prices  and  activation  of  a  price  support 'kxro gram 
for  mohaii- .  i 
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Fru.CJ  CIJF  O'  T  Oecd'rnatcd  Ocnbasic  Coriniodities 

Tunr,  j.uts 

OUdiulI  0?  IddJST  CfeRATIOlIS: 

Objective :  Tc  support  the  price  cf  1952-crop  tmip  nuts. 

lli^.ibilitp;  I'roclucers  of  1952-crop  tiuip  nuts.  Tung  nuts  iimst 
be  Lio/turecl,  air  dried  with  hard  hulls  and  suitable  for  iviillin^  . 
Tiuir;  oil  :.,iust  meet  federal  inecifications . 

Operatiou-s;  Ion-recourse  loans  and  -  'urchase  agreements  on 

~eli,  ibi'e  tung  oil  are  available"  from  ■’^vember  1,  ~952  through 
June  30 j  1933,  maturing  October  31,  1953,  or  earlier  on  demand; 
Loans  are  made  on, a  note  and  loan  agreement  basis  with  a  ware¬ 
house  receipt  constituting' the  security,.  The  support  price  for 
eligible  tung  oil  shall 4 be  determined  by  the  President,  CCC,  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula,  designed  to  reflect  tlie  support  level  of 
tung'  nuts..  ■ '  ■ 


purchase  a;reei;ients  are  ’available  on  eligible  tung  nuts  from 
i'ovembe'r  1/  1952  ’thrcu.gli  ^January  31,  1953,  at  th©  higher  of 
$67.20  ;;)er  ton  or  60''  of  the  hoveiiiber  1^  1952  pority  pried. 

The  nroducer  may  deliver  tun,^  nuts  or  tung  oil  at  his  option;, 
sc  long  as  t:ie  quantity  deep  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  cf 
tun",  nuts,  cr  tu.up  oil  equivalent,  s’pecified  in  the  purchase 
agreement .  i 

\ 

Authority;  Ccir.iodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  aiaended 
[l5  y.o.C.  7l5-71iio),  particul^rl^^  section  711|C  thereofj  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of  tne  Agricultural  ...ct  of  1959  (7  U.S.C. 

1556,  1521-1)1.31).  \ 

LASIS,  1955  I'SHUlTE:  rased  on  the  assuig^tion  tluat  the  embargo- 

aguinst  Chinese  tung  oil  will  contimie  durirr  the  1953  and  1955 
fiscal  3'earE,  it  is  assumed  that  thet, market  price  of  tung  oil 
will  remain  above  the  sup-port  level,  Vnd  consequently  no 
losses  will  be  sustained  ;mn  the  1952  1953  crops.  On  the  1951 

crop  no  loans  or  purchases  were  raade  3.3f\  no  losses  sustained 
since  -the  i'liarket  price  was  substantially  above  the  su.oport  orice. 
It  is  scssible  that  -no  loans  or  -sirchase'^a^reeLients  mil  be 
made  cn  the  1952  and  1953  crops,  ibwever,  loans  arxl  purchase 
agreements  coverin:  approximate Igg  ono-fourth  of  the  crop  in 
these  g^earos  are  provided  cn  the  basis  that  'some  produoere  :s: 
would  desire  to  obtain  loans  or  to  enter  into  -nirchase  a:ree- 
me-nts  as  a.  mea.ns  of  obtainins  financing  while',.  thegT"  held  their 
oil  to  'provide  for  orderly  marketing.  \ 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGR-u'i,  Designated  Nonbasic  Coinmodities 

Wool 

SUMi/J?Y  OF  lulTSST  OPEPuiTIONS: 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  ixool  to  producers  during  the 

,  period  May  1,  1953  through  Morch  31^  195i|  ^.t  90^  of  .4pril.  1, 

1953  pai'ity. 

Eligibility;  Domestio  wool  shorn  or  pulled  in  1953,  title  and 
beneficial  interest  in  Ti^ich  is  retained  by  producers..  Shorn 
wol  offered  for  nonrecotu'se  loans  or  pulled  wool  tendered  for 
piu’chase  shall  be  in  merchantable  condition  in  approved 
XiT-arehoiises. 

Operations;  Advance  recourse  and  nonrecourse  loans  to  producers 
through  handlers  will  be  made  available  on  shorn  wool  by  CCC 
operating  through  Pli\  Corimodity  Offices.  Advance  loans  will 
not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  estimated  appr^aisal  value.  Notes 
covering  advance  rccoui’se  loans  will  be coriiel payable  on  or  before 
5  months  from  date  or  on  April  30,  19Sh,  whiphever  is  earlier. 
IThen  application  for  ^npraisal  has  been  made\but  appraisal  has 
not  been  completed  :‘'rior  to  matTirity  date,  the  maturity  date 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  5-riionth  peri.od  butYnot  later  than 
April  30,  19Sh»  Nonrecourse  loans  vjill  matureV'.pril  30,  195^1, 
or  earl.ier  upon  demand.  .Application  to  conver-^,  advance  recourse 
loans  to  nom-ecourso  loans  may  bo  made  at  a.ny  time  beforo  the 
matvu’ity  date  of  the  recourse  loans.  '  \ 

\ 

Purchases  of  pulled  wool  from  producers  or  through' handlers  will 
be  made  by  GCC  operating  through  Pill  Cororaodity  Of||ices.  ■ 

■  I 

Authority;  Cor.imcdity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act^i  as  aiacnded 
(l5  U.E.C*  Ylla-Tllio),  particul.arly  section  71I4C  thc’feeof  j  and 
Titles  II  and  IV  of '  the  Agricultural  A.ct  of  19h9  (7'|U.S.C.  114)46, 
Ili21-ll431) .  •  •  I 

% 

BASIS,  I95I4  ESTIRlTE;  The  vcluiac  of  loans  bstimated  for  fiscal  years 
1953  and  I95I4  is  based  upon  current  and  expected  prodi^fction  and 
market  conditions.  United  States  production  for  1953  i-s  • 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  1S\52  production.  World  produc¬ 
tion  of  XTOol  is  gi’oator  than  world  consumption,  compare^  with 
thc  reverse  situation  frora  I9I16  tlarough  1950.  World  coPouLapticn 
is  increasing  slightly,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  cur-r|ntly 
too  slow  to  indicate  strong  xTOrld  nriecs  for  wool.  The  c%pcctcd 
farm  price  is  so  close  to  the  cxoectcd  parity  that  farm  a^d 
market  prices  are  cxjpoctcd  to  bo  lower  than  sujroort  pr3.cc4  for 
extended  periods,  thus  inducing  applications  for  loans.  tIio 
f'^rn  price  has  boon  below  the  sup'oo'rt  level  for  8  consccutiWc 
months  in  the  calendar  yuar  1952.  In  trie  current  market  ma|iy 
grades  and  classes  of  domestic  wools  are  selling  below  loan\ 
vadues  and  manj'-  forcifgi  vjools,  duty  paid,  are  selling  under  | 
doiiK)  s ti G  wool s .  \ 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PRO®TJ''I,  Other  I'lonbasic  ComiiioditiGs 


B?rlcy 

SUMMAR.Y  OF  LATEST  0PP]RATI0NS; 

ObjoctivG :  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  barley  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  to  support  high-level  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  barley  produced  in  19'53  end 
grading  No.  5  or  better  or  No.  5  Garlicty  or  better.  Eligible 
participants  are  producers  of  1953-crop  barley. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  ore  a,vailablc  from  harvest  (about 
liay  1'^/^  1953)' through  January  31j  19^h  end  will  mature  April  30, 
195U^  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from  qoproved 
lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Loans  are  made 
on  a  notc-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  barley  and 
on  a  noto-and-loan  agrcoificnt  basis  for  warehouse-stored  barley. 

The  national  overage  support  price  is  |'1.2h  per  bushel.  This 
support  price  is  85  percent  of  August  l5,  1952  parity  price  for 
all  barley.  It  x^as  ostimotyd  that  this  support  price  would  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year. 

Purchase  agroemonts  arc  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
o^onuory  31^  195'l|.  'A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  barley  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase •agreement  must  declare  his  intention 
to  sell  xjithin  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  195U*  The 
producer  xvill  not  be  obligatG(4to  sell  any  specified,  quantity! 
hox-rever,  the  number  of  bushels'^.ppecificd  in  the  purchase  agreement 
is  the  maxir/rom  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Autliority;  Comodity  Credit  Corporo.tion  Chartor  Act,  as  'arn'eridod  . 

(l5  U.S.C.  Tlh-YlUo),  particularly  section  Tllj-C  thereof j  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricu].txisal  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 
lUl47-lhi;9,  1U21t1U31).  ^  t 

I. 

B.1.SIS,  1954  ESTITL1.TE;  This  budget  estimaty  is  based  on  an  estimated 
planted  acreage  for  the  1953  crop  of\10  million  acres,  x-rhich  is 
a.b6ut  the  saiao  as  the  planted  acrcagelfor  the  1952  crop.  To 
encourage  producers  in  maintaining  production,  a  support  level 
of  85  percent  of  parity  .for  the  1953  ctyp  has  been  annoxinccd  as 
compared  to  80  percent  on  the  1952  cropi  This  increase  in  the 
support  level  is  not  expected  to  result  in  an  increase  in 
price  support  loans  due  to  tho  strong  denaand  for  feed  grains 
which  is  expected  to  maintain  ixiarket  prices  above  tho  price 
support  level.  However,  producers  vjill  nebd  the  loan  and  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  operations  to  assist  in  ordqrly  marketing. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PRO®Ai-ij  Other  rJonbasic  Conmoditios 

Be  ans ,  Dry  Edible 


SII'IMARy  OF  LATEST  OPER/iTIOMS: 

Objective ;  To  support  1953-crop  dry  edible  beans  at  prices 
designed  to  encourage,  balanced  production  by 
classes  and  to  proraotc  orderly  iiiarkcting.  The  prices .  reflect 
an  average  price  of  '^7.79  100  pounds. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  comriiodity  is  dry  edible  beans  of  the  classes 
Pea,  Nediuja  IJliitc,  Great  Northern,  Small  1/Jhitc,  Flat  Small  White, 
.Pink,  Small  Red,  Pinto,  Red  Kidney,  Largo  Lima,  and  Baby  Lima 
produced  in  1953  grading  No.  2  or  better.  Eligible  participants 
are  producers  or  cooperative  marketing  associations  of  producers 
of  1953-crop  dry  edible  beans. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
January  31^  195li.  will  mature  April  30,  19514.^  or  earlier  on 
demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
farm-stored  beans  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  ware 
house  stored  beans.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  19$k»  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver  beans 
to  the  Corporation  under  a  piu’chase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intentions  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  April  30,  195i4* 
The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  anj^  specified  quantity! 
however,  the  quantity  specified  in  the  ourchase  'agreement  is  the 
maximura  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Corraodity  Credit  Corporation  Chorter  Act.,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C,  71U-71I4.0),  particularly  section  71hc  thereof  j  and 
Titles  III  a.nd  IV  of  the  Aaricultural  f.ct  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 

tyty-liiUP.  m21-lU3l). 

RASIS,  1951;  ESTIhiiATE:  This  is  based  uoon  a  strong  demand  for  all 

classes  of  beans  except  possibly  Baby  Limas,  The  total  supply 
has  reduced  each  year  since  1950  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
1953  acreage  will  be  increased  and  that  the  greater  production 
will  move  into  markets  at  prices  somewhat  above  the  support 
level,  \ 

It  is  estina.ted  that  CCC  stocks  wj.ll  be  completely  oxliaustyd 
during  the  fiscal  year  19>h*  It  is  e:qpected,  however,  that 
producers  vrill  continue  to  use  the  tmpport  program  as  a  mea^s 
of  assistance  in  orderly  marketing  and  that  deliveries  will 
small ,  '4 

\ 

\ 


% 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROCfflWi,  Other  Nonhasic  Conimodities 

Cottonseed 

SUMiARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1952-crop  cottoneced  to 
eligible' producers.  ■  . 

Eligibility: 


Cor.iraodities; 

(1)  Cottonseed  produced  in  Continental  United  States  in 
1952  by  ah  eligible  producer.  For  farm  storage  loans, 
or  warehouse  storage  loans  on  an  identity  preserved 
basis,  cottonseed  must  not  have  more  than  11^  raoisture; 
cottonseed  stored  in  warehouses  on  commingled  basis 
must  show,  weight  and  grade  on  warehouse  receipts. 

■4 

(2)  Cottonseeds  end  products  from  oil  mills  under  contract 
witli  CCC .  ^ 


b .  Par  tic  in  an  t  s ; 


I 


(1)  Producers  of  i|.952  crop  cottonseed  as  individuals, 
partnerships, ^corporations,  associations  or  other 
legal  entity.  | 

'"I, 

(2)  Participating  gunner s  (those  filing  notice  vjith  County'- 
Committee  of  intention  to  participate  in  pro.gram) , 

(3)  Participating  oil-ljaillers  (those  operating  under  1952 
CCC  Cottonseed  Buf|.etin  3)  • 

'h 

Operations :  Farin-stoi,pge  non-re cour se  loans  will  be  made 

through  January  31^  1953^  manuring  March  1,  1953  or  earlier  on 
demand,  at  J)66,UO  per  ton  to  %roducers,  directly  by  CCC  and 
through  approved  lending  agencies,  on  a  note  and  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  basis  for  cottonseed  stordi^  in  approved  structures  (on  or 
off  farm)  provided  no  vrarehousCi|poccints  are  outstanding. 

A 

Warchousc-tstorago  non-ro  cour  se."  ld%iS '  will  be  made  through; 
January  31>  1953,  liW taring  liarch  l|;  1953  or  eajrlior  on  demand, 
at  366. ItO  per  ton  to  producers  on  t|LG  basis  of  a.  note  and  loan 
agroement  seciwed  by  warehouse  receipts;  issued  by  CCC-approved 
warehousemen .  If  not  stored  on  an  i^ntity-pro served  basis, 
the  loan  rate  will  be  made  at  the  settlement  rate  for  the  grade 
indicated  on  the  warehouse  receipts.  \ 

\ 

Ptrebaco  .Agro.emGntG  will  bo  available  td;;^  producer s  • 
through  Jdmary  3!’^  1953  at  the  settlement  rate  of  366. UO  per 


\ 


ton  for  basis  grade  (100)  cottonseed.  The  producers  will  not  be 
required  to  deliver  any  snecifiod  quantity  of  cottonseed,  but 
must  notify  the  RyiA  County  Committeo  of  their  intention 
to  deliver  cottonseed  during  a  30-day  period  ending  March  1, 

19^3}  or  such  earlier  ending  date  as  tlie  Py,esidont  of  CCC  may 
direct. 

Purchases ;  CCC  vrill  issue  an  open  offer  to  purchase  cottonseed 
from  participating  ginners  through  February  28,  19^3  at  the 
purchase  rate  of  .'|66,)40  per  ton  for  basis  grade  (100)  cotton¬ 
seed,  f.o.b.  gin.  Such  ginners  must  agree  to  pay  eligible  pro¬ 
ducers  not  less  than  the  support  price  of  $62.IiO  per  ton  for 
basis  grade  (100)  cottonseed.  In  areas  where  ginner  partici¬ 
pation  is  certified  by  the  State  PMA.  Chairman  to  be  insufficient, 
CCC  will  purchase  eligible  cottonseed  directly  from  eligible  pro¬ 
ducers.  CCC  will  also  issue  an  open  offer  to  purchase  certain 
cottonseed  end  products,  from  participating  oil  mills,  for 
delivery  not  later  than  September  l5,  1953 •  Such  mills  must 
have  previously  agreed  to  purchase  eligible  cottonseed  from  CCC, 
from  participating  ginners  (at  not  less  than  the  above  f.o.b. 
gin  price)  or  from  producers  (at  not  less  than  support  price., 
which  the  ginner  would  have  to  pay  the  producers)  .  All  sup¬ 
port  and  purchase  prices  above  mentioned  are  subject  to  premiums 
and  discounts.  \  ^ 

Authority;  Corai'nodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  7lU-7ll|o),  particularly  section  71itc  thereof j  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C, 
Ikh7-lhk9,  lIi21-lU31). 

BASIS,  195U  ESTH'llTS ;  The  budget  estimate  for  .  fiscal  year  19Sk  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  will  not  be  in  effect  for  the  19531  crop.  Price  of 
cottonseed  is  largely  determined  by  prices  received  for  end 
products.  Assmaing  present  nrices  for  cottonseed  oil  and 
linters  will  continue  through  1953  crop  year,  which  is  quite 
likely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  substantial  diminution  in 
supply  is  contemplated,  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  tons  of 
cottonseed  will  be  placed  in  loan  and  that  cottonseed  products 
equivalent  to  875^000  tons  of  cottonseed  will’^  be  purchased. 

S' 

PRESENT  OUTLOOK:  Since  the  budget  was  prepared,  a  1953  goal  of 
13,000,000  bales  and  22,800,000  acres  of  cotton’  has  been 
announced.  If  the  ratio  of  lint  to  seed  should  be  the  same 
as  the  rverage  for  the  last  five  years,  the  production  of  1953- 
croD  cottonseed  based  on  the  announced  goal  would  be  about 
III.  percent  below  that  of  the  1952-crop  year.  It  'is  customary 
for  most  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  cottonseed,  ercept  those 
saved  for  planting  purposes,  as  the  cotton  is  ginned.  Generally, 
each  crop  of  cottonseed  is  processed  diuring  the  erdp  year  re¬ 
gardless  of  market  price.  The  supplj^  and  demand  relationship 
is  thus  transferred  from  cottonseed  to  the  end  products.  With' 
the  expected  large  carry-over  of  cottonseed  oil  and  linters 
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and  tliG  decline  in  exports  and  the  consequent  effect  on  prices, 
it  is  e:?pected  that  price  support  operations  for  cottonseed  and 
products  u'ill  remain  about  the  srane  as  shown  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  195U« 

However,  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  19^3  have  been  revised 
to  reflect  larger  pm^chases  of  cottonseed  products  due  to  a 
sharp  break  in  the  market.  Large  domestic  crops  of  soyabeans 
and  cottonseed  and  a  decline  in  edible  oil  exports  due  to 
increased  w’orld  production  have  resulted  in  lower,  cottonseed  oil 
prices;  competition  with  cheap  pulp  has  caused  a  severe  decline 
in  the  cellulose  linter  market;  and  cottonseed  mieal,  x^hich  for 
sopie  months  had  been  selling  at  ceilinf.  rrices,  has  recently 
fallen  below  ceilin"  levels. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROduiT,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Flaxsood 

SUl^MARI  OF  L-.TSST  OPER.TTIOKS: 


■'  Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1953  crop  flaxseed  in  order  to 
maintain  an  cade  qua  to  supply  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

■  Eligibility:  Eligible  flaxseed  is  that  produced  in  1953  and  grading 
i'fo.  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1953-crop 
flaocseed. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  locans  are  available  from  about  Rpril  1, 

19'53  through  October  31  j  1953j  an  s'rizona  and  California  and 
through  January  31^  195i|  in  all  other  States.  Loans  are  made 
on  a  note-and-chattol  mortgage  basis  for  flaxseed  stored  on  the 
farm  and  on  a  note-Ccnd-loan  agreement  basis  when  stored  in  an 
approved  public  warehouse.  Loans  will  mature  on  January  31^ 

19^h,  oi"  earlier  on  demand  in  .rizonaj  California  and  Texas 
counties  not  designated  as  purchase  counties  and  on  April  30, 

195U  in  all  other  States.  The  national  average  support  price 
for  flaxseed  grading  Wo.  1  is  $3*79  per  bushel.  This  support 
price  is  Q^O  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  all  flaxseed  as  of 
August  l5,  1952,  It  was  estimated  that  this  support 

price  xTOuld  not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  July  1,  1953-1 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  ycaj’. 

Purchase  agreements  arc  a.vailable  on  eligible  flaxseed  for  the 
same  periods  end  areas  as  are  loans.  A  producer  electing  to 
deliver  flaxseed  to  the  Cbrooration  mustgleclarc  his  intention 
in  this  regard  within  a  30-day  period  ending  January  3I5  195U  in 
farizona  and  California  and  ending  April  30,  195U  in  all  other 
States,  or  on  such  earlier  dcutes  as  may  bo ■N.pr escribed  by  the 
President,  CCC.  The  producer  is  not  oblipated  to  sell  any 
specific  quantity^  however,  the  number  of  beishols  specified  in 
the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
■  delivered. 

’.-•t 


Direct  purchases,  if  necessary’’,  will  be  made  in  designated  Texas 
counties  from  harvest  through  July  31,  1953,  if  the  market  price 
is  not  equal  to  or  in  cxcc;ss  of  the  support  in  such  counties. 
This  operation  may  be  necessary,  since  flaxseed  produced  in  this 
area  contains  excess  moisture  and  ca.nnot  be  stored  without 
deterioration. 

Authori ty :  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  net,  qs  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  71I4-71A0),  particularly  section  7lAc  thcrcbfj  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  ^agricultural  i*ct  of  19U9  (7  U.S.C, 

lAli7-lhA9,  ll|21-l[i3l). 


I 
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BASIS,  19^h  ESTIM/iTE:  Because  of  the  stocks  of  linseed  oil  and 

requirements,  a  production  goal  of  3  million  acres  would  bo 
sufficient.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  3*5  million  acres 
will  bo  planted.  It  is  estimated  that  production  from  the  3*5 
million  acres  will  be  31 *5  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
the  31  million  bushels  for  the  1952  crop.  The  1953  crop  will 
be  supported  at  ^0.79  per  bushel  xfhich  is  about  the  same  as  for 
the  1952  crop.  The  increase  in  the  support  level  for  the  1952' 
and  1953  crops  over  that  for  the  1951  crop  was  necessary  to 
assist  in  halting  the  do  dining. production  of  flaxseed,  which' is 
essential  in  the  defense  program^  The  higher  support  level  has 
made  the  loan,  operations  more  attractive  to  producers,  thus 
increasing  price  ..support  activity. 

The  carryover  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oils  is  expected  to  be 
roduc>^d_,evcn  x^rith  3»5  million  acres  seeded.  It  is  exjoocted  that 
the  demand  for  linseed  oil  and  meal  xfill  maintain  prices  slightly 
above  the  price  support  level  and  that  any  quantity  of  flaxseed 
'delivered  under  the  progxi^am  will'  bo  sold  during  the  fiscal  year. 

\ 

% 

\ 

\ 
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I  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Naval  Stores 

SmmY  OF  L/iTEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective ;  To  help  maintain  adequate  supplies  and  facilitate  the 
orderly  distribution  of  gum  naval  stores  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  supporting  the  level  of  prices  to  producers  at  90 
percent  of  estimated  April  1,  1953  crude  gum  parity. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  naval  stores  include  (1)  processed  turpen- 
tine  meeting  prescribed  specifications  and  stored  in  approved 
bulk  tanks,  (2)  processed  rosin,  Federally  graded  X  through  I, 
packed  in  specified  metal  drums  and  placed  in  approved  storage, 
and  (3)  the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  crude  gum  stored  at 
processing  plants  adequately  equipped  with  crude  gum  storage 
facilities.  Producers  may  pledge  the  turpentine  and  rosin  con¬ 
tent  of  stored  crude  gum,  the  warehouseman  being  obligated  to 
process  the  gum  within  specified  time  limits  and  deliver  pro¬ 
cessed  turpentine  and  rosin  equal  to  or  better  than  the  grades 
and  weights  on  which  the  loan  is  based. 

Eligible  borrowers  are  producers  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Turpentine  Farmers'  Association  Cooperative  of  Valdosta,  Georgia, 

^  who  cooperate  in  the  1953  Gum  Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program 

^  or  otherwise  follow  good  forestry  conservation  practices  as 

determined  by  the  Department. 

Operations;  Loans  are  governed  by  an  agreement  between  CGC  and 
the  single  producer  association  representing  about  9$  percent 
of  domestic  gum  production.  Loans  are  available  to  eligible 
producers  throughout  the  producing  area  during,  and  on  produc¬ 
tion  harvested  in,  the  calendar  year  1953  and  mature  March  31^ 
l9Sk  or  earlier  on  demand.  The  loan  rate,  estimated  April  1, 

1953  at  90  percent  of  parity  and  applied,^  to  the  gum  naval 
stores  production  unit  of  50  gallons  of  turpentine  and  1,UOO 
pounds  of  rosin,  is  .9'129*8l,  Initial  loan  rates  are  SO  cents 
per  bulk  gallon  of  turpentine  and  ?7.U9  P©r  cvrb,  of  rosin. 

Grades  MG,  IV,  and  X,  with  a  rate  of  10  cents  lower  for 
Grades  N,  M,  K  and. I,  ^ 

Producers  are  required  to  execute  an  agreement  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  containing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  loan  is 
made.  The  Association  enters  into  agreements;  with  Warehousemen 
and  such  agreements  are  assigned  to  CCC.  Payment  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  producer  is  effected  by  the  warehouseman  (acting  as 
agent  of  the  Association)  making  request  therefor  upon  GCC  through 
the  Association,  Such  payments  are  made  by  check  directly  to  pro¬ 
ducers  or  their  designees  by  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

%  Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act-,  as  amended 

ri5  U.S.C,  7lU-71iio),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  (7  U.S.C. 
iaU7-mU9,  1^21-1^31). 
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BASIS,  1951  BSTIILME: 

Rosin:  Production  of  all  typos  of  rosin  during  the  crop  years 
19^2  ojid  1953  ia  estimated  at  2,060,000  drums,  compared  with 
approximately  2,14.18,000  drums  during  1951  •  This  production, 
together  with  actual  carrj;''-in  stocks  approximating  796yOOQ.  drums 
arid  small  imports  of  Mexican 'gum  rosin,  will  provide  -a  total 
available'  supply  during  the  crop  year  1952  of  approximately 
2 , 858 , 000  ' danuas .  Owing  to  reduced  output,  the  supply  during  the 
croTJ  year  1952  is  estimated  at  5i'  percent  less  than  the  .previous 
•crop  year.  However,  increased  carry-in  stocks  for  the  crop  year 
1953  (reflecting,  in  part,  pledges  under  the  price  .support  -■ 
programs)  should  provide  a. total  supply  of  approximately 
-  2,995^000  drums,  apijroxiraately  5  percent  greater  than  the  supply 
during  the  crop  year  1952  and,  only  1  percent  less  than'  the  1951 
supply.'  ^  . 

'  \  ’  • 

The  domestic  market  is  expected  to  absorb  1,1400,000  drtiras  of  ©aoh’  6f-..the 
1952  and  1953  .crops.  \This  is  lU  percent  less  than  domestic,  ais- 
appearance  during  the  U95l  crop  year.  The  decline  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  increased  use  of  raw  corimodities  other  than  rosin 
in  the  manufacture  of  ^nthetic  resins  and  in  the  protective 
coating  field  generally^  Similarly,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
intonsifiedi  dollar  exchange  situation  xvill  reduce  rosin  exports 
during  crop  years  19.52  aj:\d  1953  to  525^000  druias,  aprjroximately 
13  percent  below  1951  levels, 

Cariy-out  stocks  on  March  31^  1953  should  approximate  933>000 
druras  or  about  a  li-months'  ‘i^upply.  Because  of  the  accumulation 
of  loan  stoclcs,  the  carry-o^t  on  March  31^  1951i  is  estimated  at 
1,070,000  dr\4ms.  \ 

\ 

The  mai’kot  value  of  rosin  is  bpqeectecl  to  average  $7..1i0  per  cwt. 
net  dui-ing  the  crop  years  1952\and  1953 »  The  support  levels  are 
projected  at  $7 ‘US  for  the  19 5 and  1953  crops,  ■  ■ 

\  , 

Under  these  a.nticipatod  conditio'ps  of  .increasing  supplies  and 
resultant  decreasing  prices,  producers  arc  expected  to  pledge 
nc.arly  iiO  percent  of  the  1952  and^l953  gum, rosin  crops  or  about 
double  the  percentage  pledged  fronif,  the  1951  crop.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  part  of  these  pledges  wi^l  bo  redeemed  during  the 
slack  production  season.  In  order  to  vitiate  the  effects  of 
anticipatedly  active  price  support  ptograni.s,'  any  substantial 
liquida.tion  of  CCC-held  rosin  collateral  is  believed  improbable 
during  the  1953  and  195U’  fiscal  years 4.  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  195U,  if  is  anticipated  that  CCC-^cld  gum  rosin  stocks  will 
approxiriiato  8li4,000  druras.  \  ■ 


Turpentine ;  For  each  of  the  years  1952  and  1953 ^  production  of 
all  typos  of  turpentine  is  estiinated  at  31^000^000  gallons 
(620,000  barrels  of  50  gallons  each),  approximately  9  percent 
under  1951  oaitput.  This  production,  together  with  cou’ry-in 
stocks  of  9^722,000  gallons  and  imports  from  Hexico  v)f  1,000,000 
gallons,  would,  provide  a  total  supply  of  i;l, 722,000  gallons 
during  the  crop  year  1952.  This  is  almost  identical  to  the 
supply  dnrinr;  the  previous  yoor’.  Because  of  loan  pledges  in 
the  1952  program,  carry-in  stocks  for  the  crop  year  1953  are 
estimated  at  11,500,000  gallons  and  the  total  turpentine  supply 
at  U3j500,000  gallons  (about  It  percent  in  excess  of  the  two 
previous  yoer’s). 

Domestic  consuTiiption  and  exports  a.rc  expected  to  approxmate 
25,000,000  gallons  and  .5,200,000  gallone^  respectively,  during 
the  crop  years  1952  and  1953.  7’his  is  a|prox.imatcly  5  percent 
below  utilization  during  1951. 

The  market  value  of  turpentine  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  5U 
cents  per  gallon  during  tlio  crop  years  1952  and  1953.  Support 
levels  are  50  cents  per  gallon,  _  Under  these  anticipated  condi¬ 
tions  of  increasing  supplies  and  resultant  decreasing  prices, 
producers  arc  expected  to  pledge  about  20  percent  of  the  1952 
and  1953  guTii  turpentine  crops  as  compared  with  about  10  percent 
of  the  1951  crop  pledged.  At  least  1,000,000  gallons  should  bo 
redeemed  from  the  loan  during  each  of  these|crop  years. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  195h,  it  is  estimated  that  CCC 
holdings  of  gum,  turpentine  will  approxirnate  3> 200, 000  gallons. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROQli'J^I,  Other  honbasic  Coinmodities 

Oats 

SUt-fl'b'JlY  OF  U-TEST  OPERATIONS:  ' 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  oats  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains  to  support  high-level  livestock 
production  end  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1953- crop  oats  grading  No.  3 
or  better.  Eligible  participants  oxe  producers  of ■1953-crop 
oats. 


Operations;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  (about 
Hay  15^  1953)  through  January  31j  195U  and  x^ill  mature  April  30, 
19Sk}  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from  approved 
lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Loans  are  made 
on  a  no  to -a.nd- chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  oats  and  on 
a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  oats.  The 
national  average  support  price  is  80  cents  per  bushel.  This 
support  price  is  65  percent  of  August  15,-1952  parity  price  for 
ail  oats.  It  was  estimated  that  this  support  price  would  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  19^h»  A  producer  who  elects  to  deliver  oats  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention 

•  to  sell  within 'a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  195U*  The 
producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantityi  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  7114-71140) ,  particularly  section  71I4C  thorcofj  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.S.C. 
Ihh7-lhh9,  Ili21-ll431). 

BASIS,  I95I4  ESTIMATE ;  This  estimate  is  based >pn  an  acreage  goal  of 
I43  million  acres  for  1953-crop  oats  which  is  about  the  same 
acreage  as  was  seeded  for  harvest  in  1952 4  The  support  level 
is  85  Dcrccnt  of  August  l5,  1952  parity  ad- compared  with  80 
percent  of  August  l5,  1951.  parity  for  the  1952  crop.  The 
estimated  17  million  bushels  to  bo  placed  under  price  support 
during  the  19^k  fiscal  year  is  I4  million  bushels  less  than  the 
21  million  bushels  estimated  for  the  1953  fiscal  year.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  decline  in  price  support  activity  from 
fiscal  year  1953  is  the  smaller  margin  between  the  support  rate 
per  bushel  and  the  anticipated  farm  price .  It  is  believed  that 
feed  demand  will  maintain  market  prices  at  slightly  above 
support  levels.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  CCC  stocks  will 
be  increased  by  acquisitions  in  excess  of  sales  from  the  carry¬ 
over  of  previous  programs. 


\ 
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PRICj]]  SUPPORT  PROGRAl^I  -  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Olive  Oil 

SUl'u'iARI  OF  LATEST  0PER;.TI0NS; 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1952- crop  edible  olive  oil. 

Eligibjlity:  1952- crop  edible  olive  oil.  Producers  of  1952  oil 
olives  ai’e  eligp.ble  participants# 

Operations ;  Non-recourse  loans  are  available,  to  eligible  pro¬ 
ducers  at  §2.50  per  gallon  from  January  1953  through  April  30, 
1953 ^  matuj'ing  December  31^  1953  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Purchase  agroemonts  are  available  to  eligible  producers  from 
January  1,  1955  through  April  30,  1953*  Notification  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  deliver  olive  oil  must  be  given  to  County  Comr.iittoo 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  December  31^  1953  or  such  earlier 
ending  date  as  may  be  required  b^^  CCC. 

Authority;  Commadity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(I5  U.S.C#  71l4.“71l4o),  particularly  section  71I4.C  thereof  |  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  ^tet  of  19)4-9  (1  U.S.C. 
liiii7-lUli9,  Ih21-1A31). 

BASIS,  195U  ESTIl'lATE:  The  United  States  price  of  olive  oil  is 

priiiiarily  dependent  not  on  domestic  production  but  on  world 
supply  and  demand  for  this  cormnodity  since  a'  large  part  of  the 
olive  oil  consumed  in  this  country  must  be  imported.  Although 
orelirndnary  estimates  indicate  that  the  1952  world  crop  will  be 
substantially  lower  than  the  1951  crop,  it  is  ipstimated  that 
carry-over  stocks  in  the  Mediterranean  Countries  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1952  season  were  large.  As  a  result,  supplie’s  of 
olive  oil  in  those  countries  are  estimated  cas  a.dequate  for 
indigenous  consumption  and  for  export,  and  it  is  ass\iraed  'that 
United  States  imports .  during  the  1952  crop  year  be  punning 
December  1,  1952  will  amount  to  50  million  pounds  which 
approximates  the  19li9-5l  average. 

The  foregoing  import  situation  creates  an  expectation  of  total' 
supply  being  ver,y  substantially  higher  than  the  previous  year 
even  though  carry- in  and  production  are  smaller.  These  factors 
necessitated  the  announcement  of  a  program  for  the  1952  crop# 
Activity  diuing  the  fiscal  year  195)|  reflects  the  liquidation 
of  the  1952  price  support  progTam  and  no  support  program  is 
contemplated  on  the  1953  crop . 


I 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGR/iM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 


R^ 


SU^n^LiRY  OF  lY.TEST  OPERi^TIONS: 

ObjectivG ;  To  support  the  price  of  1953-crop  ryo  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  and  to  encourage  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  ryo  produced  in  1953  and 
grading  No.  2  or  better,  or  grading  No.  3  solely  on  the  factor 
of  test  wci;ght,  containing  not  in  excess  of  1%  ergot. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1953-crop  rye. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  avadlable  from  harvest  (about 
may  15,  1953”)  through  January  31,  195U,  and  will  mature  April  30, 
195U,  or  earlier  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtained  from  approved 
lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Loans  are  made 
on  a  notG-o.nd“Chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm- stored  rye  and  on  a 
note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse-stored  rye.  The 
national  average  support  price  is  (lil.53  per  bushel.  This  support 
price  is  85  percent  of  August  l5,  1952  parity  price  for -all  rye. 
It  was  estiraated  that  this  support  price  would  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  mau’kcting  year. 

Purchase  agTcements  ctq  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  195U«  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  rye  to 
the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30> 

195U«  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity^  however,  the  nuraber  :of  bushels  specified  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  is  the  maximui'a  quantity  that  may  bo  delivered. 

Authority;  Comraodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  li.S.C.  715-71Uo),  particularly  section  71l4-C  thereof |  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19ll9  (7  U.S.C, 
1AA7-Ili59,  lii2i-iU3l). 

BASIS,  195^  ESTIii'iTS;  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  production  goal 
of  1,700,000  acres,  which  is  about  thq  same  acreage  as  was 
harvested  in  1951.  The  level  of  support  for  the  1953  crop  is 
85  percent  of  iiugust  l5,  1952  panity.  "^Rased  on  the  estinated 
production  goal,  the  supply  of  rye  will ''remain  about  the  same 
as  for  the  1951  marketing  year,  which  should  result  in  price 
support  operations  for  each  of  the  fiscal \years  1953  c.nd  195A 
being  about  the  same. as  for  the  fiscal  yeai;  1952.  Prices 
should  remain  substantially  above  the  suppose t  and  practically 
no  deliveries  are  exiaccted.  \ 
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PR^SiSKT  OUTLOOK:  An  additional  20  r.iillion  pounds  of  1952  alfalfa  seed 
at  35  cents  per  pound,  will  proba.bly  be  placed  under  loan  in  1953 
and  substantially  all  of  the  collateral  acquired  by  CCC,  This 
increase  over  the  Budget  Lstiraate  is  brought  about  duo  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  production  of  alfalfa  seed,  all  of  which 
is  in  excess  of  requircraents  and  will  be  carried  in  CCC  inventory 
through  fiscal  year  1954 • 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROCRAii,  Other  Ilonbasic  Commodities 
Seeds,  Hay  and  Pasture 
SUl-ilARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1952-crop  hay,  pasture  and 
range  grass  seed  in  order  to  encourage  adequate  production  to 
meet  seed  requirements  of  American  farmers  for  forage  and  for 
soil  conservation  during  the  next  few  years.  Particular  emphasis 
is  put  on  production  of  improved  varieties  of  seed. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  seeds  are  certain  alfalfas,  clovers, 

lespedeza  and  grasses  produced  in  1952.  Seed  delivered  to  CCC 
must  be  cleaned,  bagged,  and  tagged  and  meet  specifications 
determined  by  the  Corporation.  Eligible  participants  are  pro¬ 
ducers  or  cooperative  associations  of  producers  of  1952-crop 
eligible  seed. 

Operations;  Loans  are  available  from  time  of  harvest  through 
January  31^  1955  and  will  mature  April  30,  1953  (September  30, 

1953j  in  the  case  of  range  grass  seed)  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation.  Farm- storage  loans  are  made  on  a  note-and- 
chattcl  mortgage  basis  and  vrarehouse-storage  loans  are  made  on  a 
note-and-loan  agreement  basis.  The  ba.sic  support  prices  range 
from  3*5^  to  $1*00  per  pound  depending  upon  variety,  purity  and 
germination.  If  wns  estimated  tha.t  in  no  case  would  the  support 
price  be  in  excess  of  ^0%  of  parity  as  of  th®  beginning  of  the 
laarkoting  year.  ■'  -  . 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  tp  producers  from  time  of  harvest 
through  January  31^  1953*  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  seed 
to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30, 

1953  (ending  on  September  30,  1953  in  the  case  of  range  grass 
seed).  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified 
quantity^  however,  the  amount  specified  in  the  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  x-irill  be  the  maximum  quantity  that  ma.y  be  delivered. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corooration  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
n3  U.S.C.  7lU--71Iio),  particularly  section  7II4C  thereof;  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultura.1  Act  of  19ii9  (7  U.S.C. 
Iiih7-ll|li9.  11^21-11^31).  \ 

BASIS,  195U  ESTIl'iATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  total  national 

production  in  1953  of  slightly  less  than  600:^million  pounds  of 
hay  and  pa.sture  seeds.  Supplies  of  hay,  pasture  and  range  grass 
seeds  were  relatively  in  good  ba.lance  irjith  the-  1952  crop  harvest 
and  1952  crop  carryovers  me  likely  to  be  slightly  above  the 
previous  year  canryover.  It  is  expected  that  a  slightly  higher 
production  will  be  attained  with  the  1953  crop  which  will  be  needed 
in  maintaining  hay  and  pasture  acreages.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  loan  program  will  be  about  the  same  as  from  the  1952-crop  and 
practically  all  of  the  seeds  will  be  redeemed.  It  is  estimated 
tha.t  the  CCC  inventory  will  be  reduced  about  one-half. 

\ 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAiT,  Other  Wonbasic  Commodities 
Seeds j  Winter  Cover  Crop 


SU1#IARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 


Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  wj.nter  cover  crop  seed  in  order 
to  encom’age  farmers  to  plant  acreages  in  line  with  announced 
production  goals. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  1953-crop  high-quality  seed, 
cleaned,  bagged,  and  tagged,  of  the  following  varieties:  hairy 
vetch^  crimson  cloverj  certified  reiseeding  crimson  cloverj  common 
rye^prassj  roughpeas.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  and 
cooperative  marketing  associations  of  producers. 

Operations;  Loans  will  be  available  frpm  harvest  (about  May  l5, 
1953')  through  December  31,  1953,  and  x?i].l  mature  January  31, 

195U,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and- 
chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored'lseed  and  on  a  note-and- 
loan  agreement  basis  for  x^^arehouse-storpd  seed.  Loans  may  be 
obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  Vor  direct  from  the 
Corporation.  Support  prices  range  from  %<^  to  19 per  pound 
depending  on  variety.  ' 

Purchase  a.greernents  will  be  available  from^. harvest  through 
December  31,  1953*  Producers  electing  to  deliver  seed  to  CCC 
under  punchaso  agreements  must  declare  thelc  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  January  31,  The  nroducor 

will  not  be  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified  quantity  but 
shall  have  the  option  of  delivering  any  quantity  up  to  the 
maximuiii  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement. 

\ 

Authority:  Cormiodity  Credit  Corporation  Cpartor  ^Ict,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  Tllj-yiljo),  pa-rticularly  section  7ll4C|thcreof |  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9  (7  U.S.C. 
I[|[i7-llili9,  1U21-1U31).  4 

\ 

BASIS,  195h  ESTIIjATE:  The  relatively  small  production  df  winter  cover 
crop  seeds  in  the  years  19i4.5-U9  had  to  bo  supplemei(atod  with 
extensive  imports.  The  short  supply  brought  about -high  prices 
and  thereby  stimulated  production  beginning  vjith  th^  1950  crop. 
Prospective  supplies  for  1952-53  are  above  normal  arid  should 
provide  a  large  reserve  against  future  demands.  Most  of  the 
CCC  inventory  during  fiscal  year  1953  is  composed  of  'Austrian 
Peas  which  were  dropped  from  the  1952  and  1953  price  Sup¬ 
port-programs  3-^^  Lupine  for  which  price  support  is  not 

indicated  for  the  1953  crop.  It  is  probable  that  thesa,  old 
stocks  will  be  disposed  of  through  feed  and  fertilizer  outlets. 
The  ostiraate  for  fiscal  year  195ri  is  therefore  based  on  the 
remaining  varieties  of  seeds  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
redemptions  will  be  large  and  any  new  stocks  taken  over  will 
be  sold  within  the  fiscal  year. 
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PRICS  SUPPORT  PROGRAi'i,  Other  ilonbasic  Conmoditie s 
SorrhxBTis^  Grain 

SUi#IARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 


Objective;  To  support  the  price  of  JL953-crop  grain  sorghums  to 
assume  adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains  to  support  high-level 
livestock  production  and  to  provide  orderly  marketing* 

Eligibility?-;  Eligible  comiaodity  is  grain  sorghums  produced  in 
19^3  grading  No.  U  or  better,  or  No.  U  Smutty  or  better, 
and  containing  not  more  than  13  percent  moisture.  Eligible 
participants  are  producers  of  1933-crop  grain  sorghums. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  April  1,  1933 ^ 
through  January  31^  193U,  and  vri.ll  mature  March  31,  1933,  or 
eai’lier.  on  demand.  They  may  be  obtai-ned  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Farm-storage  loans 
■will  be  secured  by  notes  and  chattel  mortgages  and  warehouse- 
storage  loans  will  be  secured  by  notes  and  loan  agreements. 

The  national  average  support  price  is  $1.36  per  bushel.  This 
support  price  is  83  percent  of  August  l3,  1932,  parity  price 
for  all  grain  sorghums.  It  was  estimated  that  this  support- 
price  would  not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  -the  marketing  year. 

Purchase  a^greements  are  offered  to  producers  from  April  1,  1933, 
thi-’ough  Jan.uary  31,  1933*  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  grain 
sorghums  to  the  Corporation  under  a  p-urchase  agreement  must 
declai’c  his  intention  to  sell  withri.n  a  30-day  period  ending 
March  31,  1933*  Ilie  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any 
specified  quantity!  however,  the  ^amount  specified  in  the 
purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  ^quantity  that  may  be  delivered 

\ 

Authority;  Coriimodity  Credit  Corporatij.on  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
Cl^Tu.S.C.’ 713-713o),  particularly  section  7l3c  thereof!  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  AgriculturaL.  Act  of  1939  (7  U.S.C. 

1337-1339,  1321-1331).  \ 

BASIS,  1933  ESTIM/ITS;  This  estimate  is  based'^upon  the  goal  of 

10,300,000  acres  harvested.  The  1932  cr'^p  was  harvested  from 
only  3,229,000  acres.  A  much  larger  acreage  is  possible  because 
of  the  loss  of  wheat  acreage  due  to  drought .  The  increased 
production  will  be’  necessary  for  feed  and  replacing  carryover 
supplies.  Because  of  the  short  crop  in  193^,  and  the  strong 
demand,  only  slightly  more  than  2  million  bushels  will  be 
placed  under  loan  in  1933  in  order  to  market  in  an  orderly 
manner.  With  the  large  crop  anticipated  for  l9$3  -  nearly 
three  tiracs  as  large  as  the  1932  crop  -  it  is  e>^ccted  that 
aboiit  30.3  million  bushels  will  be  placed  under  price  support 
and  half  of  it  will  bo  rcdccincd.  \ 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROQl/U^I,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Soybeans 


SUTM/JIY  OF  L;.TEST  OPER^'xTIONS: 


Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1953~crop  soybeans  in  order  to 
maintain  high-level  production  to  raeet  demand,  for  high-protein 
feeds  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  coimnodity  is  .soybeans  havi.ng  moistiu’e  con¬ 
tent  not  in  excess  of  li|  percent  and  jnading  Ho.  I;  or  better  on 

'  all  other  factors.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of 
1953-crop  soybeans. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  (about 
.iUgust  l5j  1953}"  through  January  31,  195}!-,  maturing  Hay  31,  1955 
or  earlier  on  demand.  Loans  arc  iirado  on  a  notc-and-chattel 
mortgage  basis  for  soybeans  stored  in  approved  farm-storage 
structures  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  secured  by 
warehouse  receipts,  when  place  of  storage:  is  an  approved  public 
warehouse.  The  national  average  support  price  is  <52.56  per 
bushel,  90  percent  of  September  l5,  1952  parity.  It  was 
cstjjiiated  that  this  support  price  would  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  parity  as  of  September  1,  1953,  the  beginning  of  the  ■ 
marketing  year.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from'^^approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  1 

Purchase  agreements  are  available  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  3.955»  R  producer  •dCEirin|  to  deliver 
soybeans  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  a:grGem.ent  must  so 
declare  his  intentions  within  a  30-day  puriod  ending  May  31, 
1955,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be'  determined  by  the 
Corporation.  L  producer  is  not  obligated  to  deliver  any 
specified  quantity  of  soybeans  to  CCC|  however,  'jihe  number  of 
bushels  specified  in  .the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum 
quantity  which  may  be  delivered.  I 

% 

Authority;  Coiimodity  Credit  Corr^oration  Charter  Act'i  as  amended 
“■(i5  u.s.c.  7i5-7i5o),  particularly  section  7l5c  thereof j  and 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  ..gricultirral  x'.ct  of  1959  07  U.S.C. 

1557-1559,  1521-1531).  5 

Bi').SIS,  1955  ESTIILiTE;  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  a  harvested 

acreage  of  13*9  million  acres  which  is  expected  to  yi^ld  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  285  millio.n  bushels.  This  production,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  the  1952  crop  production,  may  be  in  excess  of 
that  needed  for  edible  oilj  however,  it  will  not  be  expessive 
with  respect  to  the  demand  for  protein  feeds.  A  larger  acreage 
cannot  be  obtained  wi.thout  a  reduction  in  corn  or  cottoh  acreage 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  soybean  price  supoort  pro rraju-., during 
the  1955  fiscal  3-ear  will  be  used  to  a<,;;iome.Mhata:largcrj.b^!:tcnt  -ty 
producers  than  during  previous  3^ears,  SD.nce  so^^bean  producers 
are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  advapta.ge s  of  not  marketing 
their  crop  immediately  following  harvest,  . 
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PRICK  SUPPORT  PRO® AM,  Exchange  Commodities 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
SUi#lARy  OF  MTEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective ;  To  exchange  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned 

comraodities  for  strategic  or  critical  materials  produced  abroad. 

Eligibility;  Materials  must  be  designated  as  strategic  or  critical 
by  the  Munitions  Board  and  must  be  produced  abroad  pursuant  to 
Section  2  of  the  Stockpiling  Act,  P*  L.  520,  79^1  Congress. 
Domestic  agricultural  commodities  exchanged  must  be  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  United  States,  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  must  not  interfere  vrith  the  normal  e:>cport  of  such 
commodities. 

Operations;  The  usual  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  to  consider  only  materials  for  which  the  Corporation  can 
receive  imraediate  reimbursement  from  the  Munitions  Board, 
although  the  Corporation  has  the  authority  to  barter  for 
strategic  materials  which  the  Munitions  Board  canno-t  accept 
immediately  because  of  insufficient  funds.  Exchanges  are 
made  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  the  fair  value  of  the 
strategic  materials  being  determined  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  -deals  directly 
with  foreign  governments  or  through  private  trade  channels. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  aiaended 
(l5  U.S.C.  7lU-7ll|o),  particularly  section  7ll4b  thereof. 

BASIS,  195U  ESTMliTE:  It  is  estimated  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
ox-nied  commodities  valued  at  -535^000,000  will  be  exchanged  for 
strategic  or  critical  materials  produced  abroad  during  the  fiscal 
year  195U^  the  same  value  as  is  estimated  for  exchange  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1952  commodities 
valued  at  5^0,2614,819  were  exchanged. 


\ 


'% 

\ 


SUPPLY  AND  FOREIGN  PIKCH/.SE  PROGR/iM 


SUIWJ^Y  OF  LATEST  OPERi;TIONS: 


Objective:  To  procure  agricultural  cornmodities  in  the  United 
States"" and  abroad  to  meet  the  needs  of  United  States  Government 
agencies  (principally  those  adrd.ni storing  relief  programs  abroad), 
cash-paying  foreign  governments,  international  relief  agencies, 
and  domestic  requirements.  The  production  or  stockpiling  of 
agTicultural  commodities  under  Sections  303  and  SOli  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  19^0  is  also  carried  out  under  this 
program. 

Operations :  Procurement  for  this  program  is  made  during  peak 
marketing  seasons  and  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  price 
support  program  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  American 
agriculture . 

Gsnerally,  purchases  are  made  at  the  best  price  obtainable  at 
either  an  announced  price ' or  on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis 
in  quantities,  although  purchases  may  also  bo  made  under  formal 
competitive  bids. 

PiijTchases  for  any  claimant,  other  than  a  Federal  Government 
agency,  requii’o  (1)  a  firm  requisition  or  a  firm  contract 
from  the  claimant  and  (2)  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  of  cash  or  its  equivalent,  or 
other  acceptable  financial  arrangements.  Purchases  for  Federal 
agencies  require  a  written  order  constituting  a  firm  obligation. 
Purchases  may  be  made  in  advance  of  fim  commitments  and  prior 
to  deposit  of  cash  only  upon  specific  authorization  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  vrhen  it  is  anticipated  tliab  no  risk  of  loss  is 
involved.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors  piay  authorize 
the  purchase  and  stoclqailing  of  commoditi(|s  in  the  interest  of 
national  security.  \ 

%■ 

Transfers  to  olaimants  are  at  prices  designed  to  reiraburso  the 
Corporation  for  all  costs  incidental  to  carrying  out  this 
operation.  Disposition  through  coramercial  channels,  donations, 
or  destruction  arc  made  in  accordance  mth  st^^tutory 
requirements  and  authorized  policy. 

The  defense  production  program  includes  a  progr'qm  to  aid  pro¬ 
ducers  in  developing  experience  in  gyovjing  castoV  beans  so 
that  production  may  bo  readily  expanded,  thus  presiding  a 
source  for  castor  oil  for  stockpiling  and  for  industrial  use 
in  connection  with  military  needsj  stoclqpiling  for'.defense 
needs  of  such  commodities  as  /jnerican-Egyptian  cotton,  linseed 
oil,  and  tung  oilj  and  development  of  a  konaf  f iber ^industry 
capable  of  supplementing  jute  fiber  and  burlap  imports. 
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Authority:  Coroiiiodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l^  U.S.C*  llk-Uho),  particularly  section  7lUc  thcrcofj  and 
sections  303  and  30I4  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  77l4  copproved  September  8,  1950 j  Public  Law 
96  aoiorovcd  July  31^  195l|  Public  Law  U29  approved  June  30,  , 

1952)^. 

BASIS,  195U  ESTBL'^TE:  This  Estimate  is  based  on  the  assumptions'  that 
CCC  will  contihue  to  purchase  a  limited  supply  of  agricultural 
comraodities  for  the  Mutual  Security  .7dministration  and  for  the 
Department  of  the' Army  for  use  in  occupied  areas  in  fiscal' year 
195Ii  and  that  CCC  will  continue  the  initial  financing  of  ccrta.in 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Production  /administration 
concerning  strategic  and  critical' materials,  primarily  castor 
beans  andkenaf.  Acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1952  were 
(;88,6I|.l,ll8,  as  compared  to  estimated  acouisitions 
of  Clll,352,iil^5  in  1953  and  $57,5^9,192  in  195U.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  distribution  of  acquisitions  by  programs 
during  the  fiscal  year  1954  will  be  as  follows:  Defense  . 
Production  Administration,  |25,635,392j  Department  of  the 
/rmy,  $24,035,000;  Mutual  Security  Adriiinistration,  $7,548,800; 
and  rcd-sccllaneous  supply  programs,  $330,000. 


\ 


STORAGE  FACILITIES  P}iOGKiW;t 


SU1'#IARY  OF  UTEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective ;  To  provide  adequate  storage  'facilities  for  CCOowned 
and  producer-oOTied  coriimodities;  to  assist  producers  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage 
facilities j  to  encourage  the  construction  of  needed  comer cial 
storage  facilities 3  and  to  assist  producers  in  financing  the 
■purchase  of  suitable  mobile  drying  equipment  to  facilitate  safe 
farm  'storage. 

Operations :  Bins  and  gr-anaries  were  bought  by  the  Corporation  on 
an  offer-and-acceptance  basis  and  are  located  ’only  in  areas 
where^  it  is  deterrained  tliat  existing  privately  owned  storage 
facilities  are  not  adequate.  Storage  uipits  having  a  capacity 
of  approximately  5Ii3  million  bushels  ar’c-.  now  owned  by  CCC. 

Storage  use  guarantees  were  made  under  a^^eements  with  commer¬ 
cial  firiiiSj  including  cooperatives^  in  order  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  additional  coimaercial  storage  facilities  for 
farm  comiftoditids  in  areas  where  additional  'facilities  were 
necessau’y.  The  guarantees  made  under  the  a^eemonts  are  in  the 
form  of  a  guarantee  for  a  maxiimom  of  3  yearE\as  to  the  capacity 
that  will  be*  utilized  or  a  gu,arantce  as  to  thp  rate  of  earnings 
from  storage  in  the  new  facility,  or  a  combination  of  both.  The 
Corporation  fulfills  the  guarantee,  either  by  tytual  storage  of 
CCC-OTfrned  coinraodities,  or  by  making  a  payment.  •■Storage  rates 
must  not  exceed  the  rate  the  Corporation  is  paying  for  comparable 
storage  in  the  same  area  at  the  tine  the  agreemeht  was  made.  The 
offering  of  new  storage  agreements  was  discontinued  February  28, 

1951. 

Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  througlh  lending 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  construction 
or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage  facilities.  Loans  are  for 
a  maximum  period  of  four  years,  paty.bic  in  equal  annual  princi¬ 
pal'  payments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  h  percent  op  the 
unpaid  balance.  The  maximum  amount  to  bo  loaned  on  anjanew 
farm-storage  facility  is  cents  per  bushel  of  capacity;^  ($30 
per  ton  of  cottonseed  capacity),  provided  that  such  maximum 
amount  docs  not  exceed  80  percent  of  tlr;  cost  incurred.  'Loans 
are  secured  by  chattel  mortgage  on  tiie  storage  facility,  Acal 
estate  mortgage,  deed  01  trust  or  other  security  instrurnoni 
de^jcnding  upon  the  type  of  structiwo  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Any  pa.st-due  payable  or  pro-pa.yablo  installriiont  may  'ty 
deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  aiiiounts  due  the  borrower  on  any'l. 
pro^yam  carried  out  by  the  Depar'tmcnt  of  Agi’iculturo .  \ 

Rocoiurse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  through  lending  p 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  purchase  of 
mobile  drying  equipment.  Loans  are  for  a  maximum  period  of 
throe  years,  pa.yablc  in  equal  annual  principal  payments  beginning 
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on  the  first  anniversary  date  of  disbursement  of  the  loan, 
with  in'borost  at  the  rate  of  h  percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  The  maximurn  amount  to  be  loaned  on  mobile  drying  equip¬ 
ment  is  75  percent  of  the  delivered  cost.  Loans  are  secured  by 
chattel  mortgages.  The  Corporation  may  prepay,  or  require  the 
borrower  to  prepay,  the  amount  of  any  annual  installment  out  of 
the  proceeds  from  any  price  support  loan  or  purchase  agreement 
due  the  borrower  within  12  months  preceding  the  date  on  which 
the  installment  falls  due.  Any  past-due  installment  may  be 
deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due  the  borrower  on  any 
progromi  conducted  by  the  Dopar'tment  of  Agriculture. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  711t-7lUo),  psrticularly  sections  7lUb  and  c  thereof. 

BASIS,  1955-  ESTIt'iATE;  It  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation  will  offer 
loans  for  financing  thb,  construction  or  purchase  of  an  estimated 
27  million- bushel  capacity  form-storage  facilities  diring  the 
fiscal  year  19Sh*  This  anticipates  a  continuing  need  for  farm- 
storage  structures  but  c.t  a  lesser  rate  because  of  construction 
or  purchase  of  157^000,000'ibushel  capacity  since  the  inception 
of  this  progra.m  through  fiscal  year  1953* 

% 

Claiiiis  covering  guaranteed  occupancy  agreements  are  expected  to 
amount  to  $800,000  in  the  fiscal  year  19^h* 

\ 

The  purchase  of  additional  storage  structures  during  fiscal  year 
199h  is  not  now  anticipated.  \ 


\ 

\ 


COiiiODITY  EXPORT  PRCGRAii 


Ur.der  its  Coiranodity  Export  Proprara,  the  Corporation  mj;'  export  or 
cause  to  be  exported  or  aid  in  the  development  of  export  markets  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  products.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  retain  and  expand  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  produced  in  the  United  Spates  and  to  aid  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  excess  to 
domestic  needs.  Operations  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
constitute  the  only  export  activity  under  this  program  at  the  present 
time. 


CCC  1-JHEAT  F’LOUR  EXPORTS  PURSUAIIT  TO  THE 
IIITERi'IATIOIIAL  VJHEAT  AGREEIiEIIT 

SUI^IARY  OF  MTEST  OPEPiATIONS; 

! 

Objective ;  To  implement  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  The 
objective  of  the  International  IJheat  Agreement  is  to  assure 
supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for  wheat 
to  exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices* 

Eligibility;  Importing  countries  that  have  approved  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  are  eligible  to  purchase  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  equivalent  produced  in  the  United 
specified  prices.  The  wheat  and  wheat  flour  may  be  sold  by 
the  CCC  or  by  commercial  exporters. 

Operations;  There  are  two  types  of  activities  under  this 
operation:  ^  ■ 

(1)  Sale  of  wheat  acquired  under  the  price  support  program  and 
wheat  and  x^heat  floxxr  acquired  under  the  supply  program 
which  the  Corporation  determines  to  be  eligible  for  record¬ 
ing  against  the  guaranteed  quantities  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  importing  countries  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agpreement.  Sales  are  made  at  prices  not  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  equivalent  price  provided  in  the  International 
IJheat  Agreement.  Sales  prices  may  be  determined  at  the  time 
of  sale  and  in  advance  of  the  date  of  shipment.  In  addition, 
pxir chasers  are  charged  for  carrying  charges  and  marketing 
costs  as  permitted  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

I 

(2)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make  pajmients  to  commercial 
exporters  of  domestic  x-jheat  and  xdieat  flour  processed  there¬ 
from  in  the  United  Spates  pursuant  to  sales  to  participating 
countries  x-jhich  the  Corrmiodity  Cixdit  Corporation  determines 
are  eligible  for  entering  in  the  records  of  the  I-Jheat 
Coxmcil  as  sales  against  the  United  S-f^ates  export  quota. 
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The  payments  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  published  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  rate  for  the  date  or  period  of  sale.  Rates  will 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  current 
domestic  market  prices  and  current  prices  equivalent  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  basic  ma:x;imum  price  of  $1.80  per 
bushel  for  Ho.  1  Manitoba- Northern  wheat  in  bulk  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  /xthur.  Since  the  exact  cost  of  operations 
under  tlie  agrooroont  cannot  bo  determined  until  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  yeai’,  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  19h9 
authorizes  the  Corporation  to  use  its  general  borrowing 
authority  to  pay  current  obligations  and  then  request  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  funds  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  any 
losses  incurred  under  this  program.  Ponding  such  reirabursementj 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  establish  the  net  costs  of 
operations  under  the  agreement  as  an  account  receivable. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Qiarter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  ll.S. C.  7IU-73-I40),  particularly  section  71)4C  thereof  j  and 
Section  2  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  19h9 
(Public  Laxf  )421,  8lst  Congress). 

BASIS, I95I4  ESTMIATE;  The  oatimates  for  19Sh  under  the  item 

’’International  Wheat  Agreement”,  provide  for;  note  cancellation 
of  $171, 714-0,395  for  net  costs  incurred  by  CCC  for  1952  opera-  ■ 
tions  under  the  Agreement. 


\ 


\ 
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Adriiini  strati  VO  ;i;rpense  s  - 

Adiiiini strati ve  0:^:0 nsGs\covor  the  costs  of  the  ;reneral  supervisory  and 
operating  staff  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  prograias  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Estimated  costs  of^‘'^the  audit  of  the  Corporation’ s  .accounts  by 
the  General  Accounting  Ofiice  and  rental  costs  for  tlie  Corg'ioration ’ s 
proportionate  share  of  the  bffice  space  in  Governraent-owned  buildings 
in  '  Jashington  occu.pied  by  pdrsonnel  of  the  Troduction  and  harketing 
Administration  ai-’e  included  a^s  aduainistrative  expenses.  Hot  included 
in  this  category,  houever,  ar^  necessary  expenses  (including  special 
services  performed  on  a  contraipt  or  fee  basis,  but  excluding  other 
personal  services)  in  connection  x^rith  the  acquisition,  operation, 
maintenance,  ii\iprovcment,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  iihich  it  has  an  interest. 

Such  expenses  are  treated  as  non-administrative  as  provided  in  the 
language  carried  annually  in  the  appropriation  act  making  corporate 
funds  available  for  administrative  Expenses.  The  language  proposed 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1^-^h  authorizing  expenditures  for 
adrainistrative  ezqoenses  of  the  Corpoi^ation  contemplates  that  the 
Corporation  idll,  consistent  with  its\established  practice,  treat 
as  non- administrative  expense  all  expenses  of  the  types  which  have 
been  so  treated  during  the  11'52,  V-iid  1953  fiscal  years.  It  is 

also  contemplated  that  adr,iinistrative  expenses  X'Jill  be  accounted  for 
on  an  obligation  basis  as  has  been  the  caise  in  the  current  and  prior 
years.  \ 

i 

Administrative  services  are  performed  for  tlie  Corporation  by  the 
employees  of  the  .-r-oduction  and  marketing  Administration,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  assumes  its  equitable  share  of  the  costs \pf  Production  and  Harketing 
Administration  personnel  and  other  expenses.  Ip  addition,  the  Corporation 
utilizes  the  services  of  other  agencies  when  it'^ds  advanta-eous  to  do  so. 
The  requested  administrative  expense  authorizati^  does  not  include  any 
amount  for  administrative  expenses  incxu'red  in  comiection  with  the  supply 
and  foreign  purchase  prorrar.i.  Under  this  program,  Vbhe  Corporation  pro¬ 
cures  arricultural  commodities  for  sale  to  other  Government  ag/encies,  to 
foreign  governments,  to  domestic,  foreign,  or  international  relief  or 
rehabilitation  agencies,  and  to  meet  domestic  requirements.  The  produc¬ 
tion  or  stoclq^iling  of  agricultural  corimiodi  tie  s  under  S^ections  302  and 
303  of  the  L'efense  Production  Act  of  1950  is  also  carried  out  under 
this  proggrara.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  pean  195U  contei^plates  that 
the  Corporation  wdll  be  fully  reimbursed  for  admiinistratiV^e  exaaenses 
incurred  in  connection  vjith  this  program.  Such  reimbursements,  xdiich 
are  generally  obtained  through  a  mark-up  on  invoices  evidencing:  sales 
under  this  program,  are  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Cor'joraCion  to  an 
income  account  which,  in  turn,  is  charged  with  all  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  incurred  in  connection  xvith  this  program.  Balar^es 
remaining  in  tlie  account  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  are  used\in 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  defray  adminis-'a’ative  exr'^enses  incurred  in 
corinection  xjith  this  program,  including,  of  course,  the  expense 
liquidating  all  phases  of  this  program.  The  iurrk-up  is  establishei^ 
at  a  rate  vdiich  is  so  determined  and  applied  as  to  provide  full  ^ 
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reimbursement  on  an  Wer-all  basis  for  all  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  uith  the  ^pply  and  foreign  purchase  proprara  and  takes  into 
account  the  fact  thatVjith  respect  to  particular  commodities,  sales,  or 
operations  the  mark-up  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  exact  adrainistrative 
expenses  incurred.  TheXrate  of  mark-up  is  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  conditions  warrant.  \ 


\ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES ,\COMODITI  CREDIT  CORPCRAT ION  '  ' 

Appropriation  ^Act,  19^3  . . . .  .\ . . . . . $16,^00,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Section  Ul2  . \  . . .  “"7  >890 

Adjusted  limitation,  19^3>  ^nd  base  for  19^U' . .  1^,U92,110 

Budget  Estimate,.  19Sk  .  .  i ..................  i\.  ■  17,850,000 

Increase  , . .... ...... ....:.  .v. ... . .  ....... - - •  .v.  _  4-1,357  >8^ 

.  '  SU1€^Y  OF  INCREASES  Alfe  DECREASES,' 19-5 U’  ■  - 

Decrease  in  connection  with  liquidation  of  the  subsidy  program..;  .  ,  7-3,000 

Increase  in  contingency"  reserve, . . .  .y -41^360,890 

‘  ‘ 

PROJECT  state>4nt  ;  '  ■ 


Project 

1952 

1953  \ 

(estimated) 

'  Increase 

or 

Decrease 

I95d 

(estimated) 

1.  Price  support  program... 

$lii,073,652 

$1U,9U8,500 

$lii,9U8,500 

2.  Storage  facilities 
program, . . 

1,035,099 

1,050,000 

\ 

_  - 

1,050,000 

3.  Commodity  export  program 

1 , 866 

1^500 

-  ■- 

i,5oo 

ii.  Subsidy  program  (in 

liquidation) ......... . . 

3,318 

.  •3,000 

(1) 

•^$3,000 

-1' 

Subtotal  . . 

15,113,935 

16,003,000 

'-73,000 

16,000,000 

Contingency  reserve  dr 
unobligated  balance. . . , . , 

1,386,065 

lt89,110 

+1,360,8^0^ 

'  1,850,000 

Total  available  or 

estimate  . . ■ . 

16,500,000 

I6,ii92,110 

+1,357,890 

17,850,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to 
Section  Ul2  . . 

+7,890 

Total' limitation  or 

estimate . . 

16,500,000 

16,500,000 

'  \ 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $1,357,890  in  this  item  for  1954  consists  of  th^ 
folloTving:  .  -  ' 

(1)  A  decrease  of  ^^3,000  for  the  subsidy  program  in  liquidation;  * 

I 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  v/ork  of  the  Corporation  in  connection  with 
the  wartime  consumer  subsidy  operations  will  be.  completed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1953.  Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  no  funds  ivill  be  \ 
required  for  this  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1951|*  S 


(2)  An  increase  of  , 'll, 360, 890  in  the  contingency  reserve:  . 

Based  on  a  jri^view  of  the  Corporationfs  workload  just  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  \the  fiscal  year  19^3  it  was  determined  that  $1,$00,000 
should  be  pia)ced"in  a  reserve  for  contingencies.  Since  this  action 
'was't§ken,  large  19^2  chops  and  lov;ered  exports  have  caused  commodity 
price  declines\resultihg  in  large  1952  crop  price  support ■  op eraticais, 
’Basbd  on  current  estimates  of  workload,  including  presently  anticipated 
acquisitions  of  \coinmodities  under  price  support,  it  is  now  estimated 
that  1)1,010,890 ,pf  the  present  reserve  will  be  needed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fisciiJL  year  1953,  and  this  amount  is  included  in  the 
,  ^114,9^8,500  shoYm\above  for  ’'Price  support  program"*  If  later  estimates 
, of  workload  are . foyer  all  of  these  funds  will  not  be  used,  but  if  they 
are  higher,  it  may  \ye  necessary  to  withdraw  an  additional  amount  of  the 
authorization  from  Reserve# 

It  is  proposed  that  a.  similar  reserve  of  il, 850,000  be  established  for 
the  fiscal  year  195U  If  or  use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  become  necessary  ■5p  carry  out  unforeseeable  program  operations. 

Such  a  reserve  vd.ll  provide  the  adrainistrative  flexibility  necessary  to 
cope  with  possible  incr'ieased  v/orkload  resulting  from  unpredictable 
'factors  including  weath^  conditions,  volume  of  agricultural  production' 
in  this  country  and  foreign  countries,  changes  in  vrorld  and  domestic 
economic  conditions  and  imanticipated  administrative  problems  which  may 
develop  subsequent  to  the ’ipreparation  of  the  budget  estimates.  This 
reserve  will  tend  to  elimil|ate  the  need  for  costly  and  time  consuming 
supplemental  fund  requests  to  the  Congress  which  woiiLd  othervdse  be 
necbssary  if  the  program  volume  should  significantly  exceed  the  budget 
estimates.  The  Corporation  ^as  compelled  to  obtain  three  supplemental 
•authorizations  in  one  of  its  ^ast  years  and  in  five  of  the  past  years 
tvio  such  supplementals  were  ndcessary.  For  the  ten  year  period  prior 
■to  the  fiscal  year  1952  v;hen- a\contingency  reserve  v/as  first  provided, 
supplemental  fund  requests  averhged  more  than  one  per  fiscal  year. 

Since  that  time  increased  costs  Resulting  from  increased  program  volume 
and  pay  adjustments  have  been  me4  f rom  the  reserve  and  supplemental 
fund  requests  have  not  been  needed,  .  ,  .  . 

\ 

This  contingency  reserve  provision  'constitutes  the  minimum  amount  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  reserve  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
estimated  pregram  volume  of  the  Corpisration  is  under  continuous  reviev; 
and  if  the  outlook  then  or  at  any  tim^  during  the  year  indicates  a 
diminution  of  the  program  volume  addi'tional  amounts  would  be  placed  in 
reserve,.  \ 

FUliCTIONAL  budget's  ST ATEIVIENT 


Function 

1953 

Estimated 

195U 

Estimated 

1,  program  Formulation  and  Direction  . . '•••., 

;ipl,968,000 

1,059,300 

1,Uo6,700 

10,920,000 

6149,000 

1489,110 

11.1,968,000 

1,023,000 

1,1456,700 

10,859,500 

692,800 

1*850,000 

2,  Fiscal,  Transportation  and  Warehousing  Services 

3,  Audit,  Compliance  and  Investigation  Services,*.. 

U,  program  Field  Operations  . . . . . 

Lrld  •  Trpn«^’pp'rj=?  t.n  P.nnnpr  njcr  pr  . . . 

Contingency  Reserve  or  Unobligated  Balance... 

Tot.al  avai  1  ahl  p.  nr  ept.imato  . . . . . 

16,1492,110 

17,850,000 
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Function  1,  Program  Formulation  and  C^Lrectibn 

This  function  includes  formulating  the  'programs  and  program  policies; 
developing  the  provisions  of  the  varioufe  programs;  providing  for  the 
dissemination  of  these  provisions  to  producers  and  segments  of  industry 
involved;  and  determining  and  facilitating  the  means  for  staring, 
managing  and  disposing  of  commodities  acquired  as  a  result  of  price 
support  operation.  Such  operatD-^ons  are  performed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Advisory  Board,  the  A,draini^trator  of  PL/IA,  who  is 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  PiiA  Commodity 
Branches,  This  includes  continuous  economic  and  analytical  and  other 
related  work  required  on  announced  pro^aml. 

The  Agriciiltural  Act  of  19h9 ,  as  amended,  provides  mandatory  price 
support  for  the  six  basic  commodities  —  com,  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
peanuts  and  tobacco  —  and  for  the  designated  nonbasic  commodities  — 
wool,  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfAt,  and  the  products  of 
milk  and  butterfat.  Price  support  for  other  cpmmodities  is  discretion¬ 
ary.  The  level  of  support  for  the  mandatory  CQmmodities  and  the  need 
for  the  program  as  well  as  the  level  of  support!  for  other  commodities 
must  be  predicated  upon  economic  factors  set  for^th  in  the  Act,  The 
impact  of  these  programs  upon  the  national  econoipy  must  be  carefully 
considered.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  analyses  not  only  on  those 
commodities  involved  in  price  support  programs  bul  also  to  keep  under 
constant  suirveillance  the  whole  area  of  competing  and  substitute  com¬ 
modities  in  order  to  assure  that  price  support  operations  will  not 
disadvantageously  affect  the  prices  and  marketing  of  such  competing 
or  substitute  commodities.  (Actual  operations  in  thp  field  are  carried 
out  through  the  PlUi  Commodity  Offices,  PIvL4  State  Offices  and  PIIA  County 

Offices.  .  See  Function  U.)  \ 

•  ^ 

Function  2.  Fiscal,  Transportation  and  warehousing  Services. 

\ 

These  services  include  (1)  determining  overall  fiscal,  accounting  and 
price  policy,  (2)  determining  overall  policy  for  custody,\  transportation 
and  warehousing,  and  (3)  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  blairas  policies 
and  procedures  which  insure  the  protection  of  the  interest^  of  the 
Corporation  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  included  herein  is  the 
technical  supervision  of  these  functions  and  the  overall  maintenance  of 
the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Corporation,  \ 

\ 

These  functions  are  performed  by  the  Fiscal  and  Transportatiori\ and 
Warehousing  Branches,  and,  in  addition  to  providing  operationaA^  data 
for  the  everday  management  and  conduct  of  the  business,  they  enable 
the  Corporation  to  comply  with  the  multitude  of  prescribed  fiscal, 
transportation  and  property  accountability  laws  and  regulations, 

The  decrease  in  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  19^h  results  primarily  from 
a  reduction  in  printing  requirements, 

\ 
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Function  3*  Audit,  Compliance  and  Investigation  Services 

These  services  determine  whether  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  have  been 
properly  accounted  for  and  its  affairs  properly  administered;  detect 
fraud  or  program  violations  and  assist  in  criminal  or  civil  litigation. 

In  addition- to  specific  recoveries  to  the  Government  resulting  from 
fines;  penalties;  disallowed  claims  and  collections  of  loans,  this  - 
Y/ork  has  resulted  in  incalculable  benefits  derived  from  the  factor  of 
deterrence  brought  about  through  general  knov/ledge  that  audits  and 
investigations  are  being  conducted^ 

As  a  result  of  the  large  'number  of  conversion  cases  brought  to  light 
during  the  fiscal  year  1952  the  Corporation  has  strengthened  its  audit 
and  compliance- activities  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 •  '  In  keeping  with 
this  policy  and  as  a  result  of  the  estimated  large  increase  in  the 
inventories  to  be  maintained  by  the  Corporation,  the  estimated  costs 
for  these  activities  will  be  slightly  higher  during  the  fiscal  year,  195U« 

Function  U*  Program  Field  Operations  . 

programs  are  carried  out  in  tllp  field  primarily  through  eight  Commodity 
Offices,  Their  functional  operations,  apply  to  overall  accounting  for 
loans,  inventories  and  costs,  afid:  the  storage,  management  and  disposition 
of  inventories  of  all  commodities* 

The  amounts  required  by  the  PIIA  Opimnodity  Offices  during  the  fiscal  year 
195U  were  deteriiiined  in  the  same  kanner  as  v/ere  the  operating  budgets 
for  these  offices  during  the  currd^t  fiscal  year.  The  method  used  during 
the  current  year  was  based  upon  th^^  ^Monthly  Iifork  Status  Reports”, 

This  report  reflects  the  number  of  documents  (freight  bills,  loading 
orders,  notes,  etc.)  processed  and  the  man-days  required  for  such 
processing  for  each  office.  The  estimated  program  volume  to  .be  handled 
by  each  office  v/as  translated  into  thp  number  of  documents  to  be 
processed  during  the  fiscal  year  195 3 \  Oh  the  basis  of  the  experience 
as  reflected  in  the  Work  Status  Report^  the  man-days  required  to  prooess 
these  documents  were  determined.  This  \covered  all  of  the  expenses  of 
these  offices  except  funds  used  for  fixpd  operating  costs  such  as  ' 
supervisory  personnel  and  other  objects \of  e3q)enditure  and  these  were 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  past  experienc^, 

\ 

The  decentralization  of  loan  activities  t(^  the  county  offices  Yras 
placed  into  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  195\3,  resulting  in  lender  total 
costs  for  commodity  office  operations,  Hcjv^ever,  a  .part  of  this  decrease 
in  costs  has  been  offset  by  an  increased  supervisory  Y/orkload  in  the 
State  offices.  The  State  office  operations  include  the  supervision  of 
the  county  offices  and  the  coordination  of  commodity  office  operations 
with  those  of  the  county  offices.  The  County^  office  costs  of  actually 
making  out  eCC  loan  and  purchase  agreement  papers  and  making  initial 
inspections  of  commodities  placed  under  loan  aye  met  from  fees  charged 
producers  v/ho  obtain  loans  and  purchase  agreements.  The  PlilA  County 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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coiEinittdes  perform  other  functions  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  connection  with  CCC  storage  facilities,  loans  and  purchase  agreements, 
and  inventory  acquisitions,  storage  and  dispositions,  and  the  costs  for 
these  services  are  paid  by  the  county  offices  from  their  bank  accounts, 
Refunds  are  made  to  the  county  offices  fpora  CCC  nonadministrative  funds. 
The  total  of  such  refunds  is  estimated  at  Sl2,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953,  as  compared  with  $9,h73,l85  for  the  fiscal  year  1952.  Of 
the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1953,  ^7>501,9h8  represented  the  cost 
of  the  CCC  storage  facilities  program,  as  compared  with  up7 >179,307  for 
this  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  Most  of  the  increase  in  County 
office  refunds  by  CCC  is  due  to  the  large  volume  of  program  operations 
in  the  fiscal  year  1953  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1952  although 
part  ..of  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  decentralization  of  loan 
activities. 

The  amount  of  funds  required  for  program  field  operations  is  directly 
related  to  the  volume  of  program  operatims.  Overall  program  volume 
estimates  are  generally  higher  for  the  fiscal  year  195U  than  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  195ii,  grain  acquisitions  by  the  Corporation  Tirill  be  approximately 
375,000,000  bushels,  or  about  3h%  higher  than  the  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1953*  This  increase  results  primarily  from  the  anticipated  large 
acquisitions  of  1952  corn  crop  that  is  estimated  to  be  placed  under 
loan  during  the  fiscal  year  1953.  Partially  offsetting  the  additional 
work  arising  from  these  large  acquisitions  is  the  decrease  in  grain 
sales,  particularly  corn,  which  is  estimated  to  decrease  from  163,895,000 
bushels  to  75,000,000  bushels, 

\ 

Cotton  loan  activities  (including  American  Egyptian),  are  estimated  to 
increase  from  1,500,000  bales  for  fiscal  year  1953  tb  2,390,000  bales 
for  fiscal  year  195U,  which  is  a  $9%  increase.  Acquisitions  are 
expected  to  remain  at  approximately  the  same  level  for  the  two  years, 
but  dispositions  are  estiiuated  to  increase  from  212,221^  bales  to 
300,000  bales  during  the  fiscal  year  195U* 

A.lthough  the  fiscal  year  195U  program  volume  estimates  ir^icate  an 
increase  in  vrorkload  for  program  field  operations,  it  is  ^ticipated 
that  the  cost  of  these  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  19Sh  will  be 
slightly  less  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1953.  This  anticipa’<;,ion  is 
based  i}n  part  on  procedural  in^Drovements  recently  placed  in  ’effect  and 
in  part  on  an  assumption  that  the  increased  workload  will  permit  a 
greater  rate  of  productivity  per  man-hour  expended.  The  attached 
tables  1  and  2  reflect  a  comparison  of  the  program  volume  and\ result¬ 
ing  costs  for  the  fiscal  years  1953  and  195U,  ^ 
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Transfers  to  Cooperating  Agencies 

The  amount  of  funds  provided  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  transfers 
to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  legal  work  has  been  relatively 
constant  in  recent  years.  However,  during  the  past  four  years  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  have  created  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  in  litigation  and  referrals  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  resulting  in  the\accumulation  of  large  backlogs.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  increase  in  funds  for  this  work  will  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  these  backlogs  and  enable  the  office  of  the  Solicitor 
to  maintain  the  work  of  the^^ Corporation  on  a  current  basis.  A  detailed 
justification  of  this  increase  is  contained  in  the  Budget  submission  by 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. I  partially  offsetting  this  increase  is  a 
decrease  in  funds  resulting  from  the  discontinuance  of  a  number  of 
statistical  reports  dealing  with  the  production  and  storage  of  seeds, 
beans,  peas  and  rice,  V 

\ 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

Table  1  -  Volume  of  Commodities 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Price  Support  Programs 

\ 

\ 


All  Commodities 
Except  Cotton 
(Carlots) 

Cotton 

(OOO’s  bales) 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

I.  NOTE  SERVICING 

A.  Direct  Loans  . . 

\ 

52,489 

33,666 

386 

620 

B.  Indirect  Loans  Made  . 

464^777 

373,232 

l,ll4 

1,770 

C .  Indirect  Loans  Purchased  .... 

286,130 

223,942 

669 

630 

II.  NOTE  LIQUIDATION 

A.  Loans  Repaid 

1.  Direct  Loans  . 

107,136 

128,137 

290 

393 

2 .  Indirect  Loans  . 

61,540 

118,535 

843 

1,327 

B.  Loans  Forfeited 

1.  Warehouse  Stored  . 

118,298 

134,985 

235 

300 

2 .  Farm  Stored  . 

57,335 

65,778 

- 

- 

I I I. INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

A.  On  hand  beginning  of  F.Y.  ... 

292,018 

314,130 

3 

100 

B .  Additions : 

1.  Purchases  . 

28,713 

24,889 

- 

2.  Purchase  Agreement 

Deliveries  . ; . , . 

7,874 

10,909 

- 

3.  Forfeiture  of  Loan 

Collateral  . . 

175,633 

200,763 

235 

300 

4 .  Exchanges  . 

9,577 

10, 000 

- 

- 

5.  Transfers  . 

21,500 

17,600 

19 

48 

TOTAL  ADDITIONS  . 

243,297 

264,161 

319 

348 

C.  Dispositions; 

1.  Sales  . . 1 . 

1$0,108 

1i4>019 

203 

300 

2 .  Exchanges  . . . . 

9,577 

10,000 

> 

3 .  Transfers  . 

21,500 

17,600 

19 

48 

TOTAL  DISPOSITIONS  . . . 

221,185 

i4i,6i9 

222 

348 

D.  ^)n  liand  end  of  fiscal  year  .. 

314,130 

436,672 

100  . 

100 

IV.  rEconcentratioijs  . 

75,000 

100,400 

327  1 

900 

pma/ob 

12/3/52 


u.  s.  department  or  agriculture 
PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ACHI MSTSaT ION 


BASIS  FOR  PROGRAM  FIELD  OPERATIONS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES,  COMI-IODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1953  AND  1954 


Fiscal  Year  1953 

Fiscal  Year  195^ 

ITtM 

NO. 

ACTIVITY 

UNIT  OF  measure 

4 

Production 
Rate  Per 
Man-Year 

Number  of 
Units  to  be 
Processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

Number  of 
Units  to  be 
Processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

01 

DIRECT 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
i.  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Storage  and  Maintenance 

1.  Conmercial 

a.  Storage  Contract  Negotiations 

LABO^ 

\ 

\ 

Contract  Doctupents 

339 

It, 631 

55.5 

18,831 

55.5 

02 

b.  Space  Allocation 

x\xx 

xxxxx 

xxxxx 

7.3 

XXXXX 

7.3 

03 

c.  Inspection 

(1)  By  Comodity  Office 

\ 

Examination  \ 

235 

14,474 

61.6 

14.474 

61.6  ' 

04 

(2)  By  Can.  Insp.  Office 

Inspection  Request  \ 

2,480 

32.506 

13.1 

32,506 

1 

13.1  ; 

05 

d.  Payment  of  Charges 

(1)  rrov.jAdv.or  Part.Pt. 

\ 

Payment  ^ 

3,96? 

8,982 

2.3 

8,982 

2.3  ! 

06 

(2)  Fferiodic  Payments 

(a)  Bulk  Coinnodities 

% 

Invoice  ^ 

783 

29,017 

37.1 

29,017 

37.1 

07 

(b)  Other  Comodities 

T  •  S' 

Invoice  ^ 

992 

9,128 

9.2 

9,128 

9.2 

08 

(3)  Loading  Order  Setlm. 

Loading  Order 

\  209 

26,548 

127.0 

27.691 

132.5 

09 

(4)  Other  Services 

Invoice 

%  1,670 

32,012 

19.2 

33,583 

20.1 

10 

2.  COC-CWned  Facilities 
a.  Bin  F\irchases 

Invoice 

■4.  365 

9 

9 

. 

11 

b.  Bin  Install. , Equip. ,  & 
Maintenance 

Expenditure  Document 

^923 

6,057 

2.1 

6,057 

2.1 

12 

B.  Movements  and  Transfers 

1.  Delivery  Instructions 
a.  Loading  Orders 

Loading  Order 

26, 548 

63.5 

37,265 

89.2 

13 

b.  Notices  to  Deliver 

Notice  to  Deliver 

52^ 

31,607 

60.5 

29,775 

57.0 

14 

2.  Deliveries 

a.  Bills  of  Lading  or 

Delivery  Beet. 

(1)  Bulk  Corifnodities 

B/L  or  Del.  Rect. 

4,150  ‘ 

1  177.060 

42.7 

192,700 

46.4 

15 

(2)  Other  Comnodities 

D/L  or  Del.  Rect. 

1,592 

%.  33,076 

20.8 

37.800 

23.7 

16 

b.  Whse.  &  Bin  Acq.  &  Disp. 

Transaction  or  Rpt.Itcm 

11,588 

^1,640 

24.3 

287.950 

24.8 

17 

3.  Frei^t  Payments 

Freight  Bill 

2,975 

1^304 

64.6 

206,135 

69.3 

18 

4.  Coimodity  Transit  Adj . 

Difference  Card 

5,116 

81^80 

15.9 

84,768 

16.6 

19 

C.  Comodity  Stocks  on  Hand 

1.  Carmercial  Storage 
a.  Non-  Negotiable  Whse.  Hects. 

Warehouse  Receipt 

XXXXX 

xxxxj^L 

.9 

XXXXX 

1 

.9 

20 

b.  Negotiable  Whse.  Rect.s. 

Warehouse  Receipt 

xxxxx 

A- 

xxxxx  \ 

2.9 

XXXXX 

2.9 

21 

2.  OOC  Storage 

X  X  X  X 

xxxxx 

'W, 

•A-. 

XXXXX  •« 

8.4 

XXXXX 

8.4 

22 

II.  MERCHANDISING  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Purchase  Activities 

1.  Negotiation 

Offer  and/or  Bid 

4l8 

....  ^ 

1,773 

1,615 

3.9 

23 

2.  Payment 

Vendor  Invoice 

653 

6,277 

%  9.6 

5,720 

8.8 

24 

B.  Sales  and  Other  Dispositions 

1.  Negotiation 

Offer  and/or  Bid 

2,975 

105,687 

%5.5 

66,155 

22.2 

25 

2.  Billing 

Contract 

653 

33,427 

23,079 

35.3 

III.  PRODUCER  TRANSACTIONS 

A.  Note  Servicing 

1.  Direct  Loans 

Note 

10,544 

‘»2,409 

3l.9it5 - 

- ^,0 - 

27 

2.  Indirect  Loans 
a.  Recording 

Note  Copy 

22,263 

139,812 

_ ^4- 

120,688 

5.4 

28 

b.  Safekeep.  &  prerecord. 

of  collateral 

Note 

% 

29 

c.  F\irchases  from  Lending 

Agencies 

Nu>-e 

11,275 

78,508 

7.0 

h- 

4a. 

61.631 

_ 

30 

3.  Besealments 

Reseal  Form 

j 

1 

31 

B.  Note  Liquidation 

1.  IVtumed  for  Redemption 

Collection  Letter 

5,090 

1.237 

.2 

968 

.2 

32 

2.  Recalled  from  Safekeeping 

Note 

% 

33 

3.  By  Repayment 

Cash  Item  per  Note 

10,205 

74,831 

7.3 

\ 

107.646 

10.5 

34 

4.  By  Forfeiture 

a.  Warehouse  Stored 

Note 

33,996 

377,755 

11.1 

\ 

446,967 

13.1 

35 

b.  Farm  Stored 

a-7 

3,263 

91,736 

28.1 

\ 

105.244 

32.2 

36 

5.  Producer's  Equity 

Payments 

Loan  Examined 

7,961 

31,131 

3.9 

% 

_ j 

i  71.044 

^ 

3^ 

C.  Purchase  Agreement  Deliveries 

CP-4 

8,091 

15,748 

1.9 

\  21.818 

2.7 

38 

IV.  OTHER  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Payments 

1.  Comodity  Export  Program 

Invoice 

\ 

39 

2.  International  Wheat  Agreement 

Invoice 

40 

3.  Payments  to  Schools 

FP-6 

41 

4.  Section  32  Diver.  &  Export 

Invoice 

42 

B.  Claims,  by  and  Against  FWA 

Claim  document 

653 

46.159 

70.7 

64.601  \ 

- 98-9 - 

43 

C.  Internal  Post-Audit  of  Rnts. 
to  Carriers 

Paid  Freight  Bill 

28,658 

151,231 

5.3 

j  157,708 

k  5.5 

r 
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LI.  S.  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ACMl M STRAT tUN 

BASIS  FOR  PROGRAM  FIELD  OPERATIONS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1953  AND  195^ 

(Continued) 


INORK  I 

ITEK'  1  ACTIVITY 

NO.  1 

UNIT  OF  measure 

Production 
.Rate  Per 
'Man-Year 

V- 

Fiscal  Year  1953 

Fiscal  Year  195** 

Number  of 
Units  to  be 
Processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

Number  of 
Units  to  be 
Processed 

Man-Years 

Required 

4*1 

45 

V.  PROGRAM  ACCOUNTING  ACTIVITIES 
A.  Document  Control 

Block  k 

'^.533 

_ ^Q.QIQ  J_  -SQ..5 _ 

310.103 

- 

B.  Machine  (^rations 

X  X  X  X 

\ 

136.0 

128.2 

45 

C.  Account  Maintenance 

T.  Ledger  Posting 

X  X  X  X 

40.7 

40.7 

47 

Maintenance  of  Cooinodity 

Cost  Records 

X  X  X  X 

7.3 

7.3 

48 

Cash  Receipt 

Cash  Item 

20,880  V/ 

319,621 

15.3 

348,513 

16.7 

4? 

4.  Reconciliation 

X  X  X  X 

•v  . 

44.0 

44.0 

50 

VI.  PROGRAM  REPORTING 

A.  Regular  Reports 

Report 

731 

>16,170 

22.1 

16..170 

22.1 

51 

u.  Special  Reports 

Report 

287 

%,i9k 

5.6 

1,594 

t 

5.6 

52 

VII.  RECONCENTRATION  ORDER  SETTIE. 

Invoice 

2,11k 

'H 

10’583 

3.9 

39,581 

14.6 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

X  X  X  X 

1,219.5 

1,271.4 

60 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

I.  PERSONNEL  WORK 

X  X  X  X 

\ 

7.5 

7.5 

61 

II.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACCOl/AT/ZVC 

X  X  X  X 

\ 

49.1 

49.1 

62 

III.  BUDGET.  ORGANIZATION  1  PROCEDURE 

X  X  X  X 

t  33.6 

33.6 

63 

IV  KAIL  AND  U ESSENCE!! 

Pieces  of  Mail 

^  35.5 

35.5 

64 

V.  OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

X  X  X  X 

%  70. 8 

78.8 

VI.  ADMINISTRATIVE  REPORTING 

Report 

1a:4.o 

14.0 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

X  X  X  X 

2i§.5 

218.5 

less 

TOTAL.  ALL  DIRECT  LABOR  leave 

X  X  X  X 

1,438.%. 

1,489.9 

Leave,  Direct  Labor 

208.5%; 

216.0 

Total,  Direct  Labor 

1,646.5 

1,705.9 

Indirect  Labor 

244.2  ' 

249.2 

j 

Total,  All  Labor 

1,890.7 

% 

1,955.1 

% 

Cost 

’Vk 

Cost 

_ 

Average  Salary 

$3,935 

% 

$3,935 

Total  Labor  Cost 

?T,'^39,900 

1,890.7 

$7,693,300 

1,955.1 

Objects  02-15 

1,145,200 

- 

1,193,600 

- 

Total,  Commodity  Office  Operal 

ions 

< 

8,585,100 

1,890.7 

^886,900 

1,955.1 

Less :  Savings  resulting  from  ani 

icipation  of 

\ 

higher  productivity  rate 

s 

- 

- 

-3^,273 

-76.9 

Net,  Commodity  Office  Operatic 

06 

1 

8,585,100 

1,890.7 

$8,524^7 

1,878.2 

State  Office  Operations 

1,711,109 

303.1 

1,711,6^ 

303.1 

General  Services 

623,857 

87.1 

623,56o\ 

87.1 

Total  Program  Field  Operations 

$ 

,0,920,066 

2,280.9 

! 

10,859,796  ^ 

.  2,268.4 

— 

c 


CliAIIGES  H'l  MGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscoredj  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackers) : 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  the  -Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
carrying'  out  any  activity  or  any  program  authorized  by  law: 

Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  [Gl6,500,000]  -A? ,850 >000  shall 
be  available  for' administrative  expenses  of  the  Coiporation: 

1  Provided  further.  That  A»85Q5  0QQ  oT  this  authorxzation  shall 
be  placed  in  reserve  to' be  apportioned' pursuant  to  Section~3^79 

of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such 

amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  become  necessaiy  to  carry 
out  unanticipated  px-ogryn  operations;  Provided  furhter,  That 
all  necessarj'"  expenses  (including  legal  and  special  services 
performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not  including  other 
personal  services) 'in  connection  rdth  the  acquisition,  oper¬ 
ation,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real 
or  personal  property  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  v'hich 
it  has  an  interest^  including  e:qpenses  of  collections  of 
pledged  collateral,  shall  be  considered  as  nonadministrative 

2  ejqjenses  for  the  purposes  hereof :  Provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
discharge  indebtedness  of  the  Commodit^^' GredIt~Corporation  to 
the  Secr~et~aiy  of  The  Treasurer  bi’  cancelling~notes  i ssued  by 

the  Corporation  to  the  Sec~retai7,^  of  the  Treasury  in‘"the  am-ount  ' 
of  the  capital  impairment  determined  by  thb  appraisal  of  June  30 j 

19^2  (but  not  to  exceed  AlQjOOOjQOO) ?  pursuant  to  sections  1  ' 

and  U  of  the  Act  of  TIarch  8,  193d,  a5~amended  (l^  UTS^C*  713a-l,li)» 

The  first  change  in  the  language  vrould  establish  a  reserve  to  provide  the 
administrative  flexibility  necessary'  to  cope  ivith  increased  workload 
resulting  from  unpredictable  factors,  including  vreather  conditions, 'volume 
of  agricultural  production  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries, 
changes  in  world,  and  domestic  economic  conditions  which  ’piay  develop' 
subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  budget  estimates.  It  would  also 
greatly  reduce  the  requests  to  the  Congress  for  supplemental  funds  which 
have  been  necessary’  many  times  in  the  past  due  to  changing  and  unforeseen 
conditions.  t 

The  second  change  in  language  provides  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital 
impairment ' of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  determined  by ’the  appraisal 
of  June  30,  1952  b3'-  the  cancellation  of  notes  for  such  purposes.  \ 
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I 

[Restoration  of  Capital  Impairment,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation] 

\ 

[To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  restore  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  determined  by 
the  appraisal  of ' June  30,  195l>  pursuant  to  section  I'of  the  Act 
of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended  (15  U*S,C  713a-l) ,  $109,391,1^1'.] 

The  entire  language  is  proposed  for  deletion  since  provision  is  made  in 
the  estimates  for  restoration  of  the  capital  impairment  of  CCC  by 
cancellation  of  notes  under  the  heading  "Administrative  expenses, 
Comodity  Credit  Corporation". 
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FEDERAL  FARM  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  (wholly  Govemment-oxmed)  was 
created  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  approved  January 
31>  193ht  (12  U.S.C*  1020  et  seq.)  with  the  following  authorities: 
finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  purchase  Federal  lank  bank  bonds, 
make  secured  loans  to  Federal  land  banks,  exchange  its  bonds  for  Federal 
land  bank  bonds,  and  obtain  necessary  funds  through  sale  of  its  own 
bonds.  The  authority  to  finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  is  now 
exercised  only  in  the  liquidation  and  collection  of  existing  Commissioner 
loans,  authority  to  make  new  Commissioner  loans  having  expired  July  1, 
19k7 •  To  carry  out  the  aforementioned  authorities  the  Corporation  was 
capitalized  at  ,^200,000,000  subscribed  for  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  given 
authority  to  issue  and  have  bonds  outstanding  at  any  one  time  in  an 
aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  y 2, 000, 000, 000, 

Since  July  1,  19h7 f  the  Corporation’s  primary  function  has  been  that  of 
liquidating  its  assets.  This  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  to  the 
Treasury  surplus  fund  of  ^199,990,000  capital,  and  the  payment  of  divi¬ 
dends  into  the  General  Fund  of  vll3,000,000  as  of  June  30,  1992.  The 
Corporation  has  no  unmatured  outstanding  bonds  and  its  borrowing  authori¬ 
ty  has  been  reduced  to  S500,000,000. 


The  Corporation  has  no  employees.  The  services  and  facilities  of  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Federal  land  banks  are  util^ed  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  functions  of  the  Corporation, 


Limitation, 

1993 

Administrative  expense  limitation  ^990,000 


Budget 

Estimate, 

19Sh 


3L 


^.800,000- 


7^0, 


o  c  o 


i 
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(Revised) 


Administrative  Rrpenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953»  and  base  for  195^ . . . .  $950|000 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195^  . . .  750,000 

Decrease  (reduction  in  payments  to  the  Federal  land  banks  for 

servicing  the  Corporation's  assets)  . .  -200,000 


PROJi^CT  STATEiDRTT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

( estimated) 

Decrease 

1954 
Revised 
( estimated) 

1,  Payment  for  adminisi 
trative  services: 
Federal  land  banks  , 

^987,133 

$9^5.900 

-S200, 000(1) 

S745.900 

Treasury  of  the 

United  States 

-200 

600 

600 

Federal  Reserve 

Banks  . ,.,,,, 

498 

500 

500 

General  Accounting 
Office  audit 
expense  . . . . 

2,377 

3,000 

3,000 

Miscellaneous  . 

2 

-  - 

Subtotal 

989,810 

950,000 

-200,000 

750,000 

Unobligated  balance  . , , , 

110.190 

- 

- 

Total  limitation  or 
ostimat©  ••••••••«•••• 

1.100,000 

950.000 

-200.000 

750.000 

DECRJl/iSE 


(l)  A  decrease  of  $200,000  in  payments  to  the  Federal  land  banks  for 

servicing  the  Corporation's  assets. 

The  Federal  land  banks  perform  the  Corporation's  credit  functions  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  Since  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner's  lending  authority 
expired  July  1,  19^7,  this  v/ork  has  involved  only  the  servicing  of  loans 
and  other  assets.  The  Corporation  negotiates  contracts  covering  the  serv¬ 
icing  of  its  assets  viith  the  12  banks  and  pays  them  at  the  contract  unit 
rate  for  assets  serviced  during  the  year,  Maximum  payments  under  the 
195^  contracts  are  estimated  at  ^p7^5i900  (^fi200,000  less  than  1953).  This 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  estimates  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  Corporation's  officers. 
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Administrative  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953,  and  base  for  195^  . . . ^>950,000 

Budget  Estimate,  195^  .  800,000 

Decrease  (reduction  in  payments  to  the  Federal  land  banks 

for  servicing  the  Corporation's  assets)  . . .  -150,000 

PROJECT  STATEI'ffiWT 


Project  j  1952 

■“1  19^3  T— 

:  (estimated) :  Decrease 

"T  I95C 

:  (estimated) 

: 

1,  Payment  for  adminis¬ 
trative  services ;  ; 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

m  • 

:  ; 

: 

$987,133 

-200 

I^98 


^91^5,900:  -Hpl50,000(l) 
600 : 


Federal  land  banks , : 

Treasury  of  the 
United  States  , « . , 

Federal  Reserve 

Banks  . . 

General  Accounting 
Office  audit  ex-.. 

pense  . . 

Miscellaneous  . , , , . 

Subtotal  . 

Unobligated  balance  , , 

Total  limitation  or 

estimate  1,100,000:  950,000: _ -l5QyOQQ 


500? 
i 

3,000; 

-  -}  -  - 

989,810;  950,OOpl  ^,000" 

110,190; 


2,377: 

2; 


W95,900 

600 

500 

3,000 


^00,000 


800,000 


DECREASE 


I 


r 


(1)  A  decrease  of  pi 50^000  in  payments  to  ^he  Federal  land  banks  fo] 

servicing  the  Corporation's  assets. 


The  Federal  land  banks  perform  the  Corporation's  credit  functions  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  Since  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner's  lending  authori¬ 
ty  expired  July  1,  19U7,  this  work  has  involved  only  the  servicing  of  loans 
and  other  assets.  The  Corporation  negotiates  contracts  covering  the  serv¬ 
icing  of  its  assets  with  the  12  banks  and  pays  them  at  the  contract  unit 
rate  for  assets  serviced  during  the  year.  Maximum  payments  under  the 
195^.1  contracts  are  estimated  at  ^;)795,900  (^^150, 000  less  than  1953).  This 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  estimates  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Corporation's  officers. 


f 
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.STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Creation  and  Purpose*  —  The  Corporation  was  created  Uy  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1020  et  seq.)  with  the  folloT/^ing 
authorities:  finance  Land  Bank  Commi-ssioner ‘loans purchase  Federal  land 
bank  bonds,  make  secured  loans  to  Federal  land  banks,  exchange  its  bonds 
for  Federal  land  bank  bonds,  and  obtain  necessary  funds  through  sale  of 
its  owi  bonds*  Since  July  1,  1947,  the  Corporation’s  primary  function 
has  been  liquidating,  its  assets* 

Organization  and  Management*  —  The  Corporation’ s  board  of  directors,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  designated  by  him,  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner*  The  Corporation  utilizes  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Federal  land  banks ^ 
to  carry  out  its  corporate  functions*  ' 

Funds  t 

1*  Capital  Stock*  —  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  (12  U.S*C* 
i020b)  provided  for  (^200,000,000  of  capital  stock*  Under  subsequent 
enactments,  the  Corporation  has  transferred  to  the  surplus  fund  of 
the  Treasury  $199,990,000,  leaving  $10,000  outstanding  capital  stock* 

Retained  Earnings*  —  The  Corporation  had  unreserved  retained  earn¬ 
ings  of  $2^,B7d,934  and  a  reserve  for  contingencies  of  $1,500,000  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1952*  The  Corporation  has  declared  and  paid 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  dividends  of  $118,000,000  as 
of  Dec*  31,  1952*  'Further  payments  will  be  made  as  the  Corporation’s 
realizations  from  liquidations  permit* 

3*  Financing  Program*  ; —  During  its  period  of  operation  the  Corporation 
•  utilized  all  of  its  authorized  capital  stock  of  $200,000,000  and  bor¬ 
rowed  approximately  $3,000,000,000  through  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

The  Corporation  has  authority  to  issue  and  have  outstanding'  bonds 
which  ape  fully  and- unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000j  no  unmatured  bonds 
were  outstanding  at  June  30,  1952. 

Type  and  Result  of  Ope  rat ion s : 

1*  Lending  Program.  —  The  Corporation’ s  authority  to  make  new  Commis¬ 
sioner  loans  expired  July  1,  1947.  In  its  operations  679,803  mort¬ 
gage  loans  have  been  made  in  the  am.ount  of  $1,217,925,322;  credit 
has  also  been  extended  to  farmers  in  the  forra  of  purchase  money  mort¬ 
gages  and  sales  contracts.  At  June  30,  1952,  $29,348,037  in  assets 
remained  to  be  liquidated;  this  consists  of  37,701  mortgage  loans 
amounting  to  $27,459,622,  and  $1,888,415  of  purchase  money  mortgages, 
sales  contracts,  other  loans  receivable,  and  real  estate.  Loan  repay¬ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  1952  were  $10,422,705;  the  estimates  for 
1953  and  1954  are  $7,349,000  and  $5,572,000, 
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Sale  of  Assets  to  Federal  Land  Banks*  —  The  Federal  land  banks  are 
empowered  -under  the  act  of  June  30,  1945,  to  purchase  mortf^ages  and 
sales  contracts  from  the  Corporation.  As  of  June  30,  1952,  the  banks 
had  purchased  l,06l  loans  and  purchase  money  mortgages  amounting  to 
$946,830.  ■  ■ 

3*  Operating  Results.  —  Operations  in  1952  resulted  in  a  net  budgetary 
receipt  of  $12', 280, 937,  net  budgetary  receipts  of  $8,245,000  are 
estimated  for  1953  and  $6,042,100  for .1954* 

4.  Disposal  of  Mneral  Interests.  —  Mneral  interests  held  by  the  Corpo- 
ration  are  being  sold  pursuant- to  Public  Law  760,  81st  Congress.  The 
.  Corporation  utilizes  the  services  and  facilities  of  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Federal  land  banks  for  such  sales;  reimbursejaents  to 
them  for' such  services  and  incidental  costs  are  'treated  as  non-admin- 
istrative  expenditures.  .  , 


'Summary  of  Operations.  —  The  actual  operations  for  the  fiscal  year, 1952 
■and  estimated  for  19'53  and  1954  are  summarized,  in  the  folio-wing  table r- 


1952  - 
actual 

1953- 

estimate 

1954 

estimate 

Funds  Applied 

1 

Loans  to  farmers  ,,  ... 

Acquisition  and  improvement" of 

;7lOO,389 

,  $100,000  , 

,$  75,000 

property .( collateral).  . 

48,984 

44,700 

20,000 

Administrative  expenses  . 

■  989,810 

950,000 

•  '800,000 

Operating  exoenses . . . 

115,404 

105,200  • 

102,300 

Payment  of  matured  bonds  . . . 

115,200 

71,100 

50,000 

Dividend  to  U,  S.  Treasury  . : . 

14,000,000 

7,000,000 

Increase  in  Treasury  cash 

1,173,900 

5,992,100 

Total . . . . . . 

-15,369,787 

9,444,900 

7,039,400 

Funds  Pro-vided 

,  •  ' 

Collection  of  loans  , . .  . 

10,442,705 

7,349,000 

5,572,000 

Sale  of  oroperty .  ^  ' 

1,226,740 

760,000 

467,000 

Income 

1,723,607 

1,283,100 

965,100 

Decrease  in  working  capital  . 

Decrease  in  Treasury  cash  . 

142,472 

1,834,263 

15,369,787 

52,800 

35,306 

Total . . 

9 ,444,900 

7,039,460 

Progress  in  liquidation  of  assets  is  given  in  the  table,  on  the-  next  page* 
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Includes  loans  in  suspense  in  the  amount  $95* 
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FEDERAL  IlITERlCilDIATF  CREDIT  BAiiRS 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Federal  intermediate  credit  hanks  v;ere  created  hy  the  Agricultural 
Credits  Act  of  1923  (12  U.S.C,  1021,  1022),  They  serve  as  hanks  of 
discount  for  agriculture  and  do  not  make  loans  directly  to  individuals 
or  accept  deposits  of  funds  other  than  as  collateral  security.  The 
hanks  discount  agricultural  and  livestock  paper  for  local  financing 
institutions  such  as  production  credit  associations,  agricultural  credit 
corporations,  livestock  loan  companies,  and  commercial  hanks,  and  make 
loans  to  them  on  the  securitj^’  of  such  paper.  Their  lending  operations 
are  financed  primarily  hy  the  sale  of  consolidated  collateral  trust 
debentures.  The  Government  assumes  no  liability  for  the  dehentiires  and 
other  obligations  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  hanks,  either  as 
to  principal  or  interest. 

Each  hank  operates  under  the  direction  of  a  district  Farm  Credit  hoard. 
They  are  supervised  hy  the  Intermediate  Credit  Commissioner  ihio  is 
responsible  to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  including  interest  costs,  are  paid  from  the  income  of  the 
hanks , 

The  Government's  capital  investment  in  the  hanks  at  Jime  30.  1952,  was 
$65,825,000,  consisting  of  $5,000,000  capital  for  each  of  the  12  hanks, 
and  $5,825,000  of  paid-in  surplus  supplied  to  six  of  the  hanks  since 
hay  1951  out  of  the  $40,000,000  revolving  fund  available  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  (12  U.S.C.  1131i(e)), 

On  Hovemher  30,  1952,  the  12  hanks  had  a  total  of  285  employees,  all  in 
the  field. 


Budget 
Estime.te , 


Limitation, 

1251 


Administrative  expense 
limitation 


$lr,'?4^5-,'0©0 


r  .  . 


C 
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(Hevised) 


Administrative  I!:cpenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953,  and  base  for  195^ . . . ^1,690,000 

Revised  Budget  iHstiinate,  195^ . . . .  1.710.000 

Increase  (to  provide  for  more  comprehensive  credit  analyses 
of  loan  and  discount  offerings  and  to  meet  other  essential 
expenses)  . . . . . . . .  -^ZO.OOO 


PROJECT  STATDiiSilT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

( estimated) 

Increase 

1954 

Revised 
( estimated) 

1,  Discounting  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  for,  and 
making  loans  to,  pro¬ 
duction  credit  asso¬ 
ciations,  agricultural 
credit  corporations, 
commercial  banks, 
bsinks  for  cooperatives, 
and  other  financing 
institutions 

$1,511,889 

$1,690,000 

+$20,000(1) 

$1,710,000 

Unobligated  balance  , , , . 

37.867 

.  — 

-  — 

Total  limitation  or 
estimate 

1,549.756 

1.690.000 

-^20.000 

1.710.000 

lilGRBASS 


(1)  The  increase  of  ip20.000  for  more  intensive  analysis  of  loans  offered 

for  discount,  v/hich  are  e:x)ected  to  be  large  in  volume  and  to  present 

difficult  credit  problems  by  reason  of  adverse  conditions  affecting  agri¬ 

culture  diiring  the  past  year. 

Credit  extended  by  the  banks  amounted  to  ^1,923,697,000  in  1951  and 
$2,077,272,000  in  1952;  and  is  expected  to  reach  $2,322,751,000  in  1953 
and  $2,497,882,000  in  1954,  Increasingly  difficult  credit  problems  are 
being  encoimtered  by  the  banks  as  a  result  of  crop  failures  in  some  areas, 
unfavorable  feed  conditions  in  much  of  the  livestock  area,  losses  suffered 
by  producers  in  their  1951-52  feeding  operations,  and  lov^er  prices  for 
many  commodities  in  the  face  of  continuing  high  operating  costs.  An 
increasing  proportion  of  the  paper  not;  reaching  the  banks  reflects  the 
effects  of  these  conditions. 

The  intermediate  credit  banks  obtain  their  loanable  funds  principally 
from  the  sale  of  debentures,  for  the  payment  of  t;hich  the  U,  S,  Government 
assumes  no  liability.  The  liability  of  the  banks  to  finance  the  volume  of 
business  in  prospect  at  reasonable  interest  rates  is  contingent  largely 
upon  the  soundness  of  their  loans  and  discounts  which  constitute  the  prin¬ 
cipal  collateral  security  for  their  debentures.  To  protect  the  interests 
of  investors  in  their  debentures  and  safeguard  the  Government's  capital 
in  the  banks,  it  is  essential  that  they  analyze  loan  and  discount  offer¬ 
ings  carefully  and  devote  more  time  to  servicing  outstanding  loans  and 
discounts,  so  that  losses  may  be  avoided  or  held  to  a  minimum  without 
denying  credit  to  those  v;hose  financial  position  and  repayment  ability 
warrant  such  credit. 
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Appropriation  Act,  1953^  and  base  for  195^  . * . $1,690,000 

Budget  Estimate,  195^  . . .  1,7^5,000 

Increase  (to  provide  for  more  comprehensive  credit  analyses 
of  loan  and  discount  offerings  and  to  meet  other  essential 
expenses)  . .  +55,000 


Project 


1.  Dis collating  agricultur¬ 
al  paper  for,  and  making 
loans  to,  production 
credit  associations, 
agricultural  credit  cor¬ 
porations,  commercial 
banks,  banks  for  cooperate 
tives,  and  other  financ¬ 
ing  institutions  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  limitation  or 

estimate  . . . . . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
1952 


r‘^*l95T^‘' 

(estimated) 

m  -iT-TTTWixe  •■-..■A j 


$1,511,889 

37,867 


1,5^9,756 


» 

Increase 


‘  ^19 5V 


$i-,69o,oob 


$55,000(1) 


INCREASE 


$1,745,000 


(1)  The  increase  of  $55,000  for  more  intensive^ analysis  of  loans  offered 

for  T:L^6mi^"'v!ricIi~  ar^  exp e’^ey  e  lar^e*"^" vo iume"  anH**yo*~p^ s e nt 

Bdff  i curb*'  cre^ltr'pFoKlemT^y  reason  "of  adfii^sT  onV"  a_f f e"c t ing" ag^ i - 

cuTture  during  the  past  year.  "" 

. 

Credit  extended  by  the  banks  amounted  to  $1^,923,697,000  in  1951  and 
$2,077,272,000  in  1952;  and  is  expected  tofreach  $2,322,751,000  in  1953 
and  $2,497,882,000  in  1954.  Increasingly  l-ifficult  credit  problems  are 
being  encountered  by  the  banks  as  a  result|  of  crop  failures  in  some  areas, 
areas,  unfavorable  feed  conditions  in  mucti  of  the  livestock  area,  losses 
suffered  by  producers  in  their  1951-52  feeling  operations,  and  lower 
princes  for  many  commodities  in  the  face  i|f  continuing  high  operating 
costs.  An  Increasing  proportion  of  the  p4per  now  reaching  the  banks  re¬ 
flects  the  effects  of  these  conditions. 

I 

The  intermediate  credit  banks  obtain  the^  loanable  funds  principally 
from  the  sale  of  debentures,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  assumes  no  liability.  The  ability  of  the  banks  to  finance  the 
volume  of  business  in  prospect  at  reasonable  interest  rates  is  contin¬ 
gent  largely  upon  the  soundness  of  their  loans  and  discounts  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  principal  collateral  security  for  their  debentures.  To 
protect  the  interests  of  investors  in  their  debentures  and  safeguard 
the  Government's  capital  in  the  banks,  it  is  essential  that  they  analyze 
loan  and  discount  offerings  carefully  and  devote  more  time  to  servic¬ 
ing  outstanding  loans  and  discounts,  so  that  losses  may  be  avoided  or 
held  to  a  minimum  without  denying  credit  to  those  whose  financial  posi¬ 
tion  and  repayment  ability  warrant  such  credit. 
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STATUS  OF  PROORAlt 

Creation  and  Purpose,  —  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  were 
crated  "by  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923  (12  U.S.C.  1021,  ' 1022).  ‘ 
They  serve  as  banks  of  discount  for  agriculture  and  do  not  make  loans 
directly  to  individuals  or  accept  deposits  of  funds  other  than  as  col¬ 
lateral  security.  The  banks  discount  agricultural  and  livestock  paper 
for  local  financing  institutions  such  as  production  credit  associations, 
agricultural  credit  corporations,  livestock  loan  companies,  and  commer¬ 
cial  banks,  and  make  loans  to  them  on  the  security  of  such  paper.  Their 
lending  operations  are  financed  primarily  by  the  sale  of  consolidated 
collateral  trust  debentures.  The  Government  assumes  no  liability  for  the 
debentures  and  other  obligations  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks, 
either  as  to  principal  or  interest,  ' 

Management  and  Supervision,  —  Each  bank  operates  under ‘its  own  =  corporate 
management  and  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  directors,  composed,  of 
the  members  of  the  district  Farm  Credit  Board,  who  are,  ex  officio,  the 
directors  of  the  four  permanent  credit  units  of  each  Farm  Credit  district. 
The  operations  of  the  banks  are  supervised  by  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Commissioner,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Source  of  Funds: 

1.  'Capital  Funds.  —  The  Government' s  capital  investment  in  the  banks  at 
•June  30,  1952,  was  $65,825»000,  consisting  of  000, 000  of  capital 
for  each  of  the  12  banks  (12  U.S.C,  1061),  and  a  total  of  (?5»825,000 
of  paid-in  surplus  supplied  to  six  of  the  banks  out  of  the  340,000,000 
revolving  fund  (12  U.S.C,  1131i(e)),  In  view  of  the  gromng  volume 

of  business,  it  is  anticipated  that  several  of  the  banks  will  require 
a  total  of  $3,425,000  of  additional  capital  or  paid-in  surplus  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953  and  $1,450,000  in  1954  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  eligible  borrowers  within  the  10  to  1  maximum  debt- 
to-capital  ratio  permitted  by  lav^r.  (A  total  of  $1,550,000  was  paid 
in  to  two  of  the  banks  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
A  1953). 

2.  Unreserved  Surplus.  —  The  net  income  of  the  banks  from  Organization 

to  June  30,  1952,  after  payment  of  all  expenses  and  other  costs,  'and 
losses  charged-off,  amounted  to  $51,112,675.  Of  this  amount, 
.38,598,006  has  been  paid  to  the  Treasury  in  franchise  taxes  and 
.$14,310,000  has  been  transferred  to  the  reserves  for  contingencies, 
leaving  $28,204,669  as  unreserved  surplus,  '  . 

3.  Borrowings.  —  The  banks  finance  their  lending  activities  primarily 
through  the  issuance  and  sale  to  the  investing  public  of  consolidated 
collateral  trust  debentures  and  by  direct  borrovdngs  from  commercial 
banks  (12  U.S.C.  1041  et  seq,),  rather  than  thrbugh  the  use  of  appro¬ 
priated  funds.  The  banks  are  authorizfed  also  to  rediscount  eligible 
paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks;  however,  these’  facilities  have 
not  been  used  for  a  number  of  years, '  The  aggregate  amount  of  deben¬ 
tures  and  other  similar  obligations'  tvhich  may  be  outstanding  on  behalf 
of  any  bank  may  not  exceed  10  times  its  surplus  'and  paid-in  capital 
(12  U.S.C.  1041).  ‘During  the  fiscal’ year '1952,  the  peak  ratio  of 
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such  obligations  to  capital  and  surplus  ranged  among  the  bonks  from 
5.0-to-l  to  9«7-to-l,  and  was  7.9-to-l  for  the  system  as  a  -wiiole, 
vmich  is  the.  highest  ratio  in  the  history  of  the  banks# 

(a)  Debentures#  ' —  Debentures  are  required  to  be  secured  by  the 
assignment  and  deposit  with  Farm  Loan  Registrars  of  cash,  notes, 
and  other  obligations  representing  loans  and  discounts,  and 
United  States  securities,  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  amount 
of  debentures  outstanding.  The  United  States  Government  assumes 
no  liability  for  the  debentures  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  and  that  fact  is  required  to  be  set  forth  on  the 
face  of  their  debentures  (12  U.S.C#  1043)#  The  total  amount  of 
unraatured  debentures  outstanding  at  June  30,  1952,  vfas 

G8 47, 600, 000# 

(b) '  Notes.  Payable,  —  Vi/hen  unexpected  demands  arise  between  monthly 

debenture  sale  dates,  short-term  loans  are  obtained  from  com¬ 
mercial  banks  on  notes  payable#  The  banks  had  (i^OjSOO ,000  such 
obligations  outstanding  at  June  30,  1952# 

Lending  Ope rations; 

1#  T3q)GS  of  Credit#  —  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  bsnks  are  agricul- 
tural  banks  "c^ "discount  and  do  not  make  loans  directly  to  individuals# 
They  discount  agricultural  and  livestock  paper  for,  and. make  loans  to, 
financing  institutions  ^d  farmers^  cooperative  associations  to  fin¬ 
ance  the  seasonal  production  and  marketing  needs  of  farmiers  and  stock--. • 
men.  Maturities  of  loans  and  discounts  cover  one  production  and 
marketing  season,  usually  one  year  or  less,  and  under  the  law  m.ay  not 
exceed  3  years* 

2,  Eligible  Borrowers ♦  —  Eligible  borrowing  and  rediscounting  institu¬ 
tion  sTnclude  production  credit  associations,  national  and  state  banks, 
agricultural  credit  corporations,  and  livestock  loan  companies.  The 
banks  are  authorized  also  to  make  certain  classes  of  loans  and 
advances  directly  to  farmers'  cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing 
associations.  Since  the.  passage  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  in  1935,  how¬ 
ever,  loans  to  cooperatives  ordinarily  are  made  by  the  banks  for 
cooperatives,  which  rediscount  some  of  their  loans  vdth  the  credit 
banks  or  use  them  as  security  for  direct  loans  from  the  credit  banks* 

3#  Volume  of  Business »  --  As  banks  of  discount,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  do  not  initiate  lending  programs  or  promote  a  demand  for 
services#  It  is  the  function  of  the  banks,  expressly  authorized  and 
clearly  defined  in  the  Act,  to  finance  eligible  and  acceptable  paper 
in  vrhatever  volume  may  be  offered  by  institutions  qualified  to  receive 
credit  from  the  banks#  The  volume  of  business  thus  is  governed  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  demand  for  credit,  which  in  turn,  is  a  reflection  of 
general  agricultural  and  economic  conditions,  the  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion  needed,  the  level  of  production  costs,  crop  and  livestock  yields, 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  other  factors  over  which  the 
banks  have  no  control.  At  June  30,  1952,  outstanding  loans  and  dis¬ 
counts  totaled  (;903,310,.831,  and  consisted  of  .3767,179,791  of  credit 
to  production  credit  associations,  398,523,276  to  other  agricultural 
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credit  corporations  and  commercial  banks,  and  $37/607,764  to  banks 
for  cooperatives* 

Operating  Data; 

1.  Lending  Activities*  —  The  volume  of  credit  to  be  granted  during  1954 
is  estimated  at  $2,497,882,000,  an  increase  of  $4^0,610,000  or  20  per¬ 
cent  over  the  1952  volume*  The  actual  volume  may  vary  substantially 
from  the  amount  estimated,  since  the  demand  for  credit  is  governed 
largely  by  conditions  over  which  the  banks  have  no  control*  The 
$2,077,272,000  of  credit  ‘extended  in  1952’  was  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  banks  and  8  percent  more  than  in  1951*  Am.ong  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  current  trend  in  loah  volume  are  continued  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  large  acreages  of  cotton  and  other  crops  and  expansion 
in  livestock  production  and  pasture  improvements,  to  provide  the 
increased  volume  of  food  and  fiber  required  for  national  defense,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  loans  to  ne^'^  borrovrers  offered  to  the  banks* 

With  production  costs  near  their  all-time  peak,  farmers  require  larger 
sums  of  money  to  operate  a  plant  of  a  given  size  or  to  produce  a 
stated  quantity  of  commodities  than  were  needed,  when  costs  were  at 
lower  levels* 

2*  Financing  Activities*  —  To  finance  lending  operations  during  1954  the 
credit  banks  expect  to  issue  consolidated  debentures  and  borrow  from 
commercial  banks  for  short  periods  a  total  of  $1,566,190,000  or 
$339,180,000  more  than  in  1952* 

3*  Gross  Income*  —  The  principal  income  of  the  banks  is  derived  from 
interest  earned  on  loans  and  discounts  and  income  from  investments 
in  United  States  securities*  Gross  income  from  loans  and  discounts 
is  estimated  at  $24,221,000  for  1954  compared  vdth  $19,721,408  earned 
in  1952,  On  December  1,  1952,  the  loan  and  discount  rate  was  2  5/3 
percent  per  annum  in  4  banks,  and  2  3/4  percent  in  the  other  8  banks* 
Income  from  United  States  securities  ovmed  by  the  banks  is  estimated 
at  $1,214,000  for  1954  compared  with  $1,150,250  in  1952* 

4*  Expenses.  —  The  principal  expenses  of  the  banks  consist  of  interest 

on  outstanding  debentures  and  other  borrovdngs,  administrative  expenses, 
and  payments  to  Farm  Credit  Administra,tiori  for  supervision  and  facili¬ 
ties  furnished  and  examination  (audit).  All  expenses  of  the  banks  are 
paid  out  of  their  income  and  not  from  funds  appropriated  from  the 
United  States  Treasury*  The  budgets  of  the  banks,  and  expenditures 
of  funds  thereunder,  are  authorized  by  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
se.veral  banks  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  banks.  Interest  and  other  costs  on  borrowed  money  are  estimated 
at  $19,748,500  for  1954  compared  with  costs  of  $16,945,254  in  1952, 

The  average  rate  of  cost  on  debentures  outstanding  in  1952  was  2.23 
percent  per  annum.  Interest  costs  are  estimated  by  the  banks  at  2,25 
percent  for  1954  for  budget  purposes  but  are  subject  to  change  as  pre¬ 
vailing  short-term  rates  fluctuate  in  the  investeent  markets* 

5*  Net  Income*  —  Net  income  of  the  banks  for  1954  is  estimated  at 

$3,631, ^00'  compared  vdth  $2,376,200  earned  in  1952.  Out  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  net  income  for  1954  the  banks  expect  to  transfer  $1,775,000  to 
the  reserves  for  contingencies,  pay  franchise  taxes  of  $464,100  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  transfer  the  remaining  $1,392,400  to 
unreserved  surplus* 
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Summary  of  Operations t  —  Actual  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  and 
estimated  operations  for  1953  and  1954»  which  are  set  .forth  in  greater 
detail  in  the  printed  budget,  are  summarized  in  the  following  table; 


Funds  Applied 


1952 

Actual 


1953 

Estimate 


1954 

Estimate 


Loans  and  discounts  made  . 

Interest  and  other  costs 

on  borroTfed  money . ] . 

Administrative  expenses . 

Other  operating  expenses . 

Franchise  tax  paym.ent  to 

U,  S'.  Treasury . 

Excess  of  par  value  over  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  sales  of  U,  S. 

securities . . 

Increase  in  working  capital . 

Retirement  of  debentures 

and  notes . 

Increase  in  U.  S. 

securities  held . 

Increase  in  Treasury  cash  . 

Total 


Funds  Provided 


02, 077 » 272, 277 

16,945,254 

1,511,889 

375,384 

285,300 

7,643 

1,122,470,000 

2,575,000 

1,010,845 

3,222,453,592 


$2,322,751,000 

18,564,000 

1,690,000 

367,400 

484,100 


9,345,452 

1,364,650,000 


3,717,851,952 


$2,497,882,000 

19,748,500 

1,745,000 

367,500 

464 , 100 


636,300 

1,512,675,000 


4j,0_33, 51^,400 


« 


Collection  of  loans  and 

discounts  . 

Income  (interest  and  other) 
Discount  on  securities 

purchased . 

Decrease  in  working  capital 
Borrowings  (debentures 

and  notes)  . 

Surplus  subscription  from 

U.  S.  Treasury . 

Decrease  in  Treasury  cash  . 

Total . 


1,968,594,605 

21,167,126 

114,378 

892,483 

1,227,010,000 

4,675,000 


2,251,129,000 

24,123,100 

67,700 


1,438,090,000 

■3,425,000 

1,017,152 


3,222,453,592  3,717,851,952 


2,440,353,000 

25,456,100 

69,300 


1,566,190,000 

1,450,000 


4,033,518,400 
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Selected  comparative  data  on  the  operations  of  the  credit  banks: 


June  30,  1950 

June  30,  1951 

June  30,  1952 

Loans  and  discounts 
outstanding  ... 

e  591,189,290 

$  794,633,159 

903,310,831 

Loans  and  discounts  made 
during  year  ended  (in¬ 
cludes  renewals)  . 

1,519,628,273 

' 

1,923,696,741 

2,077,272,277 

Unmatured  debentures 

outstanding . . . 

543,925,000 

742,570,000 

■ 

847,^0,000 

Debentures  issued  during 

year . . . 

727,055,000 

903,610,000 

1,152,110,000 

Fr.anchise  tax  payable 

393,560 

299,525 

285,300 

Capital  stock  (oivned  by 

U .  S .  Gove  rnment ) 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

Surplus  paid  in 

Reserve  for  contingencies 

12,050,000 

1,150,000 

13,075,000 

5,825,000 

14,310,000 

Unreserved  surplus 

26,450,196 

27,348,769 

28,204,669 

r 


i 
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FEDERAL  IDTIilRMBDIATE  CREDIT  BAiTKS 
REVOLVING  FUND 


This  schedule  (page  480)  reflects  funds  available  for  investment  in 
capital  stock  and  paid-in  svmplus  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  (12  U,S,C,  1131  i  (e)).  The  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations 
incurred  of  $4,675|000t  $3»425»000  and  $1,450,000  for  fiscal  years  1952, 
1953  and  1954,  respectively. 


t 
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PRODUCTIOM  CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 


Purpose  Statement 


The  production  credit  corporations,  one  in  each  of  the  12  Farm  Credit 
districts,  were  established  pursuant  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.S.C,  1131  ct  seq,)  to  organize,  provide  supplemental  capital  to, 
and  supervise  production  credit  associations.  The  latter  are  local 
cooperative  associations,  Ii.99  in  number,  providing  a  permanent  source  of 
short-term  production  credit  to  farmers  and  stockmen  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

A  revolving  fund  of  ^120,000,000  was  established  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  1933  for  the  capitalization  of  the  production  credit  corpora¬ 
tions  (12  U.S.C,  1131b,  1131i).  This  was  reduced  to  ^90,000,000  in  19h9 
(P.L.  860  -  80th  Congress)  Jmd  with  successive  payments  into  the  re¬ 
volving  fund  starting  voluntarily  in  19UU  only  iti'36,235>000  remained  as 
paid-in  capital  at  June  30,  1952.  Most  of  the  original  capital  of  the 
production  credit  associations  was  furnished  by  the  corporations 
through  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock.  However,  the  associations  are 
designed  to  become  entirely  locally  owned  by  their  farmer  members,  and 
252  associations  had  reached  this  goal  by  October  31 j  1952, 

Each  corporation  operates  wi.thin  its  own  financial  structure  under  its 
district  board  of  directors.  One  of  the  principal  functions  is  the 
supervision  of  associations  and  this  is  designed  to  maintain  their 
soundness  and  dependability.  These  associations  in  195U  are  expected 
to  make  about  300,000  loans  for  <1*)!, 500,000,000.  At  June  30,  1952, 
their  member  stockholders  had  purchased  and  ovaied  over 

s*)87,000,000  of  the  associations’  capital  stock. 

On  November  30,  1952,  the  12  corporations  had  I66  employee 
equivalent),  all  in  the  field. 

Limitation,  Estimate, 

_ 1953  195U 

Administrative  expense  limitation  ^1,1-165,000  ^„JiAT5i'67090 


s  (full-time 
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(iievised) 


Administrative  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1953,  and  base  for  195^ . 465, 000 

Revised  Budget  Bstiraate,  195^  . . . .  1.465,000 


PHOJBC'I'  STilTBi'SlTT 


Project 

1952 

1953 

( estimated) 

Change 

1954 
Revised 
( estimated) 

1.  Organizing,  providing 
supplemental  capital 
for,  and  supervising 
production  credit 

associations  . 

Unobligated  balance  . » . » 
Total  limitation  or 
estimate 

•51,392,649 

14,366 

$1,465,000 

$1,465,000 

1.407.015 

1.465.000 

«  •• 

1.465,000 

The  12  production  credit  corporations  are  responsible  by  law  and  regula¬ 
tions  there\mder  to  supervise  all  phases  of  the  operations  of  the  499 
production  credit  associa.tions  v/ithin  their  respective  districts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  prescription  of  loan  policies,  annual  examinations  of  loans,  prior 
approval  of  certain  classes  of  loans,  approval  of  investments,  approval 
of  compensation  of  officers  and  employees,  and  prescription  of  interest 
rates  and  reserves*  In  1954  these  associations  are  expected  to  make 
300,000  loans  for  $1,500,000,000,  an  increase  of  3.4^  in  number  and  4*5/^ 
in  amount  over  1953. 
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AininistrdtivG 

Appropriation  Act,  1953#  and  base  for  195^ . .  $1,465,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1954  . * . . .  ^,516,000 

Increase  (to  provide  closer  supervision  pf  production  credit 
associations  where  problem  loans  are  increasing  and  col¬ 
lections  are  relatively  slower  than  last  year  .  +51,000 


PROJECT 


STAipMENT 


Project 


1953 


i  : (estimate^ 


Increase 


$1,465 #000 +$51,000(1) 


(estimated) 


$1,516,000 


1.  Organizing,  providing  sup< 
plemental  capital  for,  and: 
supervising  production 
credit  associations  . . , 

Unobligated  balance  _  ^  ^ 

Total  limitation  or  estimate 

INCREASE 

(l)  ^  Increase  of  $51#000  i_3_  proppsed  to  strengthen  the  supervision_  of 
the  production  credit  associations 


The  12  production  credit  corporations  are  responsible  by  law  and  regu¬ 
lations  thereunder  to  supervise  all  phases  of  the  operations  of  the 
499  production  credit  associations  within  their  respective  districts, 
including  the  prescription  of  loan  policies,  annual  examinations  of 
loans,  prior  approval  of  cert^n  classes  of  loans,  approval  of  invest¬ 
ments,  approval  of  corapencati(|n  of  officers  and  employees,  and  pre¬ 
scription  of  interest  rates  aid  reserves.  In  1954  these  associations 
are  expected  to  make  300,000  loans  for  $1,500,000,000,  an  increase  of 
3.4fo  in  number  and  4,5^  in  aipunt  over  1953. 

The  workload  of  the  productii)n  credit  corporations  in  carrying  out  their 
supervisory  responsibilitiest'  is  materially  increasing  because  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  margin  between  farm  income  and  cost,  the  pressure  on 
associations  for  additional| credit  as  a  result  of  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  the  increase  in  the  dumber  of  loans  requiring  special  attention, 
and  the  relative  slow  down  .in  collections  during  the  past  year.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  increasing  operating  expenses  of  associations  emphasize 
the  need  for  more  supervisory  attention  to  effect  operating  economics 
wherever  possible.  For  th^se  reasons  it  is  urgent  that  the  corporations 
strengthen  their  supervision  over  associations  and  provide  the  added 
effort  needed  to  help  the  .-associations  maintain  adequate,  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  at  reasonable  cost,  keep  losses  at  a  minimum,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  repay  Governmenl?;  capital. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAI.T 

Creation  and  Purpose*  —  Pursuant  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  (12  U,S.C» 
Tl3T'~eF’seq. )  the  production  credit  system  was  organized  to  provide  perma¬ 
nent  credit  facilities  especially  adapted  to  the  short-term  credit  require¬ 
ments  of  agriculture.  The  system  includes  12  production  credit  corporations, 
one  in  each  of  the  12  Farm  Credit  districts,  and  499  local  production  credit 
assocications.  The  corporations  were  established 'to  organize,  provide  sup¬ 
plemental  capital  for,  and  supervise  local  production  credit  associations 
which  make  loans  to  farmers  aiid  stockmen* 

Management  and  Supervision.  —  Each  corporation  operates  under  its  own  cor¬ 
porate  management  and  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  directors,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  members  of  the  district  Farm  Credit  Board  v;ho  are,  ex  officio, 
the  directors  of  the  four  permanent  credit  units  of 'each  Farm  Credit  dis¬ 
trict.  The .operations  of  the  corporations  are  supervised  by  the  Production 
Orpdit  Commissioner,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  affairs  of  the  production  credit  associations  are 
administered  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  boards  of  directors, 
generally  of  five  members,  elected  by  and  from  the  membership  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  associations  ore  under  the  supervision  of  the  production 
credit  corporations  and  in  turn  the  Farm  Credit  Administration* 

Source  of  Funds; 

1.  Capital  stock.  —  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  established  a,  revolving 
fund  of  5120 ,’000,000  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporations,  and  the  initial  sub¬ 
scription  for  each  corporation  was  fixed  at  (>7,500,000.  The  revolving 
fund  was  used  in  its  entirety  from  1935  to  1944,  except  that  $15,000,000 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  1940  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States  and  was  requisitioned  again  by  the  Governor 
from  the  fund  in  1941.  A  voluntary  program  of  returning  capital  to 

the  revolving  fund  was  begun  in  1944»  Annual  repayments  had  reduced 
the  outstanding  capital  from  $120,000,000  to  $81,635,000  at  June  3Qj 
1948.  ihirsu.ant  to  Public  Law  860,  80th  Congress,  $30,000,000  of  paid- 
in  capital  vras  returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  by  the 
corporations  during, 1949  which  reduced  the  total  amount  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  to  $90,000,000,  Further  repayments  to  the  revolving,  fund 
through  1952  and  as  estimated  for  1953  and  1954  will  reduce  the  paid- 
in  capital  stock  of  the  corporations  to  $31,735,000  at  June  30,  1954« 

2.  Retained  earnings.  —  After  payment  of  all  costs  from  organization  to 
June  30,  1952,  retained  earnings  amounted  to  .$15,6l4,104i  43  percent 
of  their  paid-in  capital. 

Types  of  Operations.  —  The  principal  functions  of  the  corporations  are  to 
organize,  provide  supplemental  capital  for,  and  supervise  production  credit 
associations  which  make  short-term  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchmen  for 
general  agricultural  purposes.  The  associations  obtain  most  of  their  loan 
funds  by  discounting  farmers’  notes  with,  and  by  other  borrowings  from, 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks.  The  corporations  maintain  substan¬ 
tial  resources,  available  for  immediate  use,  in  the  form  of  investments  in 
United  Stat.es  securities  as  a  backlog  of  reserve  strength  in  support  of 
the  entire  system.  These  resources  permit  immediate  increases  in  the 


investmaits  in  class  A  stock  of  production  credit  associations  as  needed 
to  maintain  sound  credit  service*  Meanwhile  these  securities  provide  the 
corporations  ¥ri.th  income* 

1.  Organizing  Production  Credit  Associations*  —  There  are  499  production 
creiiit  associations,  established  to  serve  all  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  (12  U.S*C*  1131d). 

2.  Capitalizing  Production  Credit  Associations*  —  The  initial  capital'  of 
the  production  credit  associations  was  provided  by  the  district  pro¬ 
duction  credit  corporations  through  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock  in 
the  associations*  As  farmers  and  stockmen  obtain  loans,  they  are 
required  to  purchase  capital  stock  (class  B)  in  the  local  associations 
and  it  is  intended,  ultimately,  that  the  capital  stock  originally  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  production  credit  corporations  will  be  retired  in  full 
and  the  associations  vdll  be  wholly  ovmed  by  their  members*  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  capital  stock  purchased  by  members  to  qualify  for  loans, 
many  farmers  and  stockmen  have  purchased  extra  stock  and  others  have 
retained  the  stock  after  repaying  the  loans*  At  June  30,  1952, 
farmers  and  stockmen  owned  f)87,P49,052,  or  91*0  percent,  of  the  total 
capital  stock  of  the  associations*  Circumstances  have  arisen  and 
will  arise  in  the  future  where  substsmtial  capital  investments  by  the 
corporations  must  be  made  immediately  to  provide  som.e  associations 
with  an  adequate  capital  structure  to  permit  obtaining  loanable  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  credit  service.  (For  further  information,  see 
Table  O). 

3*  Supervising  Production  Credit  Associations*  —  The  12  corporations  are 
rei^nsible  'in"*their  respective  districts  for  all  phases  of  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  499  associations.  The  corporations  establish  the  basic 
policies  under  \'iiich  association  loans  are  made  and  must  approve  each 
loan  -wiiich  exceeds  20  percent  of  an  association’s  capital  and  guaran-ty 
fund  and  all  loans  to  association  officers  and  directors*  In  guiding 
the  associations  in  building  sound  local  credit  institutions,  the 
corporations  emphasize  (l)  sound  and -constructive  credit  service,  to 
farmers  through  the  respective  territories;  (2)  efficient,  economical, 
and  sound  operations;  (3)  adequate  reserves;  (4)  member  ownership  of 
the  associa.tions;  (5)  training;  and  (6)  decentralization  of  respon¬ 
sibilities*  The  policies  of  training  and  decentralization  have 
enabled  the  corporations  to  make  significant  reductions  in  their 
staffs  since  1940  (see  Table  B)*  They  fijncbion  with  relatively  small 
staffs,  a  majority  of  whom  are  working  directly  with  the  association 
directors  and  officers  largely  through  contacts  at  the  association 
offices  and  occasional  group  meetings  for  neighboring  associations* 

In  these  499  associations  operating  through  about .4I5OO  offices  and  ; 
handling  a  loan  volume  of  one  and  a  third  billion  dollars  annually, 
new  problems  are  continually  arising,  many  of  which  are  of  major 
significance  accentuating  the  need  for  adequate  supervision* 

Operating  Data*  —  The  1954  estimates  reflect  the  increasing  demand  on  the 
a^iocia^XOTis  for  credit*  This  demand  coupled  mth  developments  such  as 
the  marked  drop  in  prices  for  livestock  in  the  calendar  year  1952  and  the 
extremely  dryvfeafcher  in  many  areas,  shifts  in  types  of  farming,  the  -decline 
in  farmers’  net  income,  the  slowing  up  of  collections  on  loans,  and  the 
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need  to  deal  effectively  with  problam  loans  and  to  minimize  losses,  is 
creating  now  problems  in  maintaining  sound  and  constructive  credit  ser¬ 
vice  to  association  members  and  qualified  applicants  seeking  credit. 

1.  Administrative  Expenses.  —  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  if  the 
associations  are  to  maintain  a  dependable  credit  servi.ce  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  progress  as  a  group  toward  complete  member-ownership, 
supervision  by  the  corporations  must  be  adequate  to  enable  them  to 
detemine  weaknesses  in  the  early  stages  and  to  apply  corrective 
measures  promptly.  For  a  summary  of  personnel  requirements  and 
administrative  expenses,  together  with  comparative  workload  data, 
see  Table  B. 

2.  Investment  in  Class  A  Stock  of  Production  Credit  Associations.  — 
Because  of  the  anticipated  increases  in  locally  owned  capital  and 

reserves  of  the  production  credit  associations  and  the  desire  of 
the  membership  to  become  completely  locally  ovjned,  it  is  estimated 
that  associations  v\rill  retire  stock  owned  by  the  corporations  in 
the  amounts  of  o3, 533, 000  in  1953  and  ^3, 197, 800  in  1954*  with 
additional  investments  of  ^^1,000,000  required  in  each  of  these 
years.  This  is  expected  to  reduce  the  corporations’  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  class  A  stock  of  the  associations  to  $3,994*000  at  June  30, 
1954. 

Fstirement  of  Capital  Stock.  —  Repayments  to  the  revolving  fund 
are  estimated~at~$2, 500,000  in  1953  and  $2,000,000  in  1954.  Such 
payments  will  reduce  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  corporations  to 
^$31,735,000 'at  June  30,  1954.  There  is  no  adequate  basis  for 
measuring  the  ultimate  long-term  capital  and  surplus  needs  of  the 
production  credit  corporations  until  the  system  has  weathered  a 
period  of  falling  or  continued  lower  prices  for  farm  products; 
however,  past  experience  in  agricultural  credit  has  demonstrated 
the  need  in  such  a  system  for  a  strong  capital  structure  and  the 
availability  of  supplemental  capital  for  temporary  periods  to 
meet  sharp  increases  in  demand  for  credit  or  other  emergencies. 
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Table  A 


Summary  of  Operations.  —  A  sumimar^^'^of  actual  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1952  and  estimates  for  1953  and  1954)  which  is  set  forth  in  greater 
det'ail  in  the  printed  budget,  is  given  in  tbie  following  table: 


Funds  Applied 

Investment  in  production  credit  asso¬ 
ciation  capital  stock . . . . . 

Administrative  expenses,, . . . . 

Other  expenses  . . ; . 

Excess  of  par  value  over  proceeds 

from  sales  of  U,  S.  securities . . . . 

Increase  in  working  capital  . 

Reps.yment  of  U«  S.  '.Govemm.ent 

investment  to  U.  S.  Treasury . 

Increase  in  U.S.  Securities  herd’ '(par J' 

Total . . . . . 


Funds  Provided 


Realization  of  investments  in 

PCA  capital  stock . 

Income . . ; . . . . 

Discount  on  securities  purchased . 

Proceeds  in  excess  of  par  value  on 
sale  of  investments  (unamortized 

premiums)  . . . ; . : . 

Decrease  in  working  capital . . . 

Decrease  in  Treasury  cash  . 

Decrease  in  U.S.  Securities  held  (par) 
Total 


•1952 

Actual 

1953 

Estimate 

1954 

Estimate 

01,075,000 

1,392,649 

251,169 

58,609 

01,000, 000 
1,465,000 
259,100 

01,000,000 

1,516,000 

259,200 

25,900 

1 

! 

1  3,000,000 

1  707,700 

2,500,000 

2,000',  000 

i  '^'  6,485,127 ' 

5,224,100 

4,801,100 

i 

1 

i 

1 

{ 

i  5,006^700 
:  1,140,528 
;  1,261 

' 

3,533,000 

1,163,900 

3,197,800 

1,170,300 

! 

i 

t 

!  . . 

■ 

18,000 

69,200 

326,638 

10,000 

440,000 

433,000 

6,485,127 

5,224,100 

4,801,100 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  personnel  and  administrative  expenses  as  estimated  for 
1954  together  ^vith  pertinent  comparative  data; 
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1/  On  oasis  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cost-of-living  index  'c’ltiich  is  currently  running  at  191 
(July  through  September  1952)  with  1940  being  100. 
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Total . . ;  121,016,436  i  51,849,104  ;  46 ,1 69 ^4 


FARM  CREDIT  ADHIRISTRATIOH, 
REVOLVING  TDIID 


This  schedule  (page  484)  reflects  funds  available  for  the  capitalization 
of  the  production  credit  corporations  (12  U,S,C,  1131  b,  1131  i).  The 
Budget  schedule  reflects  balances  available  for  obligation  as  follows: 
fiscal  year  1952,  $53>765»000;  fiscal  year  1953,  $56,265,000;  and  fiscal 
year  1954,  $58,265,000. 


PASSEKGI'iR  i^OTOR  VEHICLES 


The  1954  budget  estimates  for  the  Production  Credit  Corporations  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  replacement  of  5  automobiles  all  of  vitiich  vfill  be  vdthin 
the  age  or  mileage  standards  at  the  time  of  replacement.  These  cars 
are  used  primarily  by  field  employees^  who  are  frequently  headquar¬ 
tered  in  srnadl  towns  and  are  in  an  almost  continuous  travel  status 
in  connection  with  their  work  of  supervising  499  production  credit 
associations.  The  total  number  of  vehj.cles  owned  by  these  corpora¬ 
tions  is  estimated  at  30  in  1954.  These  autom.obiles  are  located  at 
various  field  points  mthin  the  territorial  lindts  of  the  United 
States,  They  are  usually  assigned  to  indiiddual  employees  who  are 
required  in  the  course  of  their  duty  to  travel  from  one  production 
credit  association  to  another,  and  often  to  the  farms  of  individual 
PCA  directors  and  members,  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  super¬ 
visory  functions.  Because  of  these  particular  requirements,  it  is 
not  practical  to  assign  automobiles  for  .joint  use,  either  vd-th  other 
agencies  or  with  other  employees. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  corporations  to  operate  automobiles 
as  long  as  they  give  safe  and  reliable  service  and  as  long  as  the 
cost  of  operation  is  at  a  reasonable  level.  At  June  30,  195^,  the 
average  mileage  of  all  automobiles  owied  by  these  corporations  was 
3B,991  miles.  The  average  mileage  driven  during  the  course  of  a 
year  is  usually  about  11,000  to  12,000  miles  per  car.  At  June  30, 
195^>  0  of  these  cars  had  been  driven  in  excess  of  70,000  miles 

and  5  others  in  excess  of  50,000  miles.  On  the  basis  of  past  exper¬ 
ience,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  substantial  nuxiber  of  these  11  high- 
mileage  cars  vri-ll  have  passed  the  point  of  efficient,  reliable,  and 
economical  operation  before  the  end  of  1954«  Of  the  25  old  cars  to 
be  used  in  1954,  8  mil  be  models  of  1949  or  older. 

It  is  necessary  that  traveling  personnel  have  adequate  and  reliable 
facilities  for  transportation  if  they  are  to  efficiently  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  carry  out  their  duties  in  supervising  the  499  production 
credit  associations. 
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RESEARCH  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL  MTERIALS 


Purpose Statement 


The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  July  23,  19ii6, 
in  section  7  (b),  authorizes  and  directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  investigations  of  the 
feasibility  of  developing  domestic  sources  of  supplies  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  material  or  substitutes  for  such  materials  determined  by  the 
Munitions  Board  to  be  strategic  and  critical.  This  appropriation  is 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Department  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities  under  that  Act, 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Administrator, 
The  Piunitions  Board,  however,  recommends  or  approves  investigations  to 
be  undertaken.  Funds  are  allotted  to  those  research  agencies  of  the 
Department  which  are  best  equipped  to  carry  out  the  investigations 
required. 

Investigations  are  at  present  being  conducted  on  rubber,  tannin, 
vegetable  fats  and  oils,  and  materials  for  cordage. 


Appropriated, 

1993 


Budget 
Estimate , 


Appropriated  Funds 
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(Revised) 


RESiJdlCH  .ON  STRaTj^GIC  AND  CRITICAL 
, agricultural  MTERIaLS 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  and  base  for  19.5U  . .  4600,000 

Revised  Budget  Estimate,  195U . . . . .  U39;500 

Decrease . . . . . .  ^1667500 


SIM/iARY  QF  INCREASES  AiiD  DECREASES,  195U 


Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  processing  research  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  domestic  production  of  natural  ruboer . .  -117,300 

Decrease  in  production  research  on  canaigre  . .  ~3,5CO 

Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  work  on  substitutes  for 

strategic  end  uses  of  castor  oil  . .  -63,000 

To  intensify  production  research  on  fiber  plants,,  particularly 

on  kenaf  as  a  substitute  for  jute  .  +23,300 


PROJECT  .STATEIvENT 


Project- 


1952 


1953  i,  Incr;gase  or: 

:  (Estimated);  Decrease  ;  Revised 
.  .  .(estimated) 


1.  Research  on  domestic 
production  of  natural  rubber 

2.  Investigations  ,of  domestic 

production  of  vegetable 
tannins  . . . 

3.  Investigations  on  vegetable 

fats  ..and  oils  . . 

h.  Investigations  on  fiber 
plants  . . . . . . 

Unobligated  balance  .......... 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 


4222,320  ;  $225, 300 ‘ ;-|il7, 300(1):  |108,q00 

•  ■  «  * 

80,828’:'  107,500;':  -3,500(2):  10U,000 

«  «  • 

.182,005  :  ,179,000  -63,000(3):  116,000 

65,537;  .88,200:  +23,300(8):  111,500 

28,110  :  -r  : 

~ 578  .Boo  " '  6qo ..  000  T~51ISo75qq  :  839.5^ 


INCREASES  AI\TD  DECREASES 


A  net  decrease  of  160,500  consisting  of:.  ■  . 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $117 ,300  under  the.  project"’'Research.  on  domestic  production 
of  natura.l  rubber’*  to  eliminate  ivor.k  on  the  development  of  methods  for 
extraction  of  rub^ber  from  the  guayirie  plant  and  deresination  of  the  resulting 
product  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry). 

Elimination  of  Processing  Research:  This  decrease  v/ill  eliminate  that 
phase  of  the  guayule  rubber  program  deypted  to  the  development  of 
improved  methods  of  extraction  and  of  deresination  to  produce  high- 
grade  natural  rubber,  and  the  evaluation  of  such  rubber  in  comparison 
vdth  Hevea  rubber. 
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(Revised) 


This  research  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  methods  for  extraction 
of  guayule  rubber  from  the  freshly  harvested  shrub  and  for  deresination 
of  the  resinoiis  guayule  so  extracted*  It  has  also  demonstrated  that 
this  rubber  was  equal  to  Hevearubber  for  use  in  carcass  ccnstruction 
of  large  transport  tires,  where  synthetic  rubber  iias  not  proved  practi¬ 
cal*  Y/hether  these  methods  of  extraction  and  deresination  represent 
a  potentially  useful  method  for  producing,  on  an  economic  basis,  large 
quantities  of  high-grade  guayule  rubber  viiould  require  studies  at  some 
future  time  on  a  pilot  plant  scale,  including  studies  to  develop  uses 
for  byproduct  resins  to  reduce  costs. 

Because  -of  the  currently  favorable  situation  of  the  natural  rubber 
stockpile,  it  is  planned  to  close  out  this  research  in  as  orderly  a 
manner  as  possible  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1953*  All  research 
results  to  date  would  be  recorded  and  preserved. 

Continuation  of  Production  Research  (Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering JT  In’  order  that  the  most  promising  disease- 
resistant  hybrids  v;hich  have  been  developed  during  the  past  few  years 
by  the  research  program  may  be  preserved  in  standby  plantings,  it  is 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  breeding  material.  Such  stabilization  can 
be  attained  by  continuing  tne  breeding  program  through  fiscal  year  195U. 

With  guayule  it  is  possible  tlrrough  the  use  of  known  breeding  techniques 
to  develop  plants  which  produce  seeds  asexually  vdthout  true  crossing 
(that  is,  by  apomixis).  These  seeds  produce  plants  genetically  identical 
to  those  on  which  the  seed  is  borne.  -  The  development  of  such  asexual 
plants,  which  can  be  accomp^lished  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  195h,  is 
highly  essential  to  the  preservation  in  standby  of  the  new  hybrid  strains 
and  present  breeding  stocks. 

Since  many  of  the  strains  .of  hig^hest  ruboer  content  -are  net  disease- 
resistant,  they  would  be  lost  if  planted  in  standby  only  in  Texas  where  ■ 
disease  in  prevalent..  Therefore,  standby  plantings  of  -breeding  material 
would  be  maintained  in  both  Texas  and  California.  The  breeding  stock 
to  be  held  in  California  would  also  be  valuable  for  imparting  high  yield 
and  other  desirable  characteristics.  After  fiscal  year  19Sh)  a  small 
sum  would  need  to  be  continued  for  observation  of  these  field  plantings. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $3^500  under  the  project  "Investigations  of  domestic  pro¬ 

duction  of  vegetable  tannins"  to  curtail  production  of  canaigre  plantings 

(B^eau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering). 

This  decrease  is  possible  due  to  a  determination  that  current  plantings 
of  canaigre  will  furnish  sufficient  material  for  conducting  pilot-plaht- 
scale  investigations  on  the  extraction  of  tannin  from  canaigre  roots. 
Therefore  the  additional  plantings  in  arizona  contemplated  during  the 
fall  of  1953  will  not  be  required.  $3,500  was  budgeted  for  such  plantings. 
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expanding  production  program,  the  research  should  be  expanded  to  provide 
for  (1)  improvement  of  fiber  retting  and  processing  equipment  and 
methods,  and  (2)  fiber  tests  to  guide  the  breeding,  selection,  produc¬ 
tion  and  processing  research. 

Plan  of  Work,  Fiscal  Year  195U:  The  engineering  research  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  improvement  of  equipment  for  handling,  de¬ 
corticating,  and  fiber  processing.  Equipment  is  being  developed  for 
the  decortication  of  kenaf  fibers,  which  involves  the  mechanical 
removal  of  the  fiber  from  the  rest  of  the  plant  structure.  Research 
is  needed,  however,  on  removal  of  gum  from  the  partially  decorticated 
fibers  by  chemical  and  biological  processes.  This  work  would  be 
valuable  in  improving  quality  of  the  finished  product. 

Tests  would  be  made  of  quality  and  tensile  strength  to  help  evaluate 
the  production,  breeding  and  processing  research  and  to  develop  improved 
testing  techniques,  that  will  accurately  predict  from  small  samples  the 
fiber  spinning  quality  required  for  large  scale  comiuercial  use  as  has 
been  done  with  cotton  fibers.  Such  tests  are  needed  not  only  for  Kenaf, 
but  also  for  sansevieria  and  other  long  vegetable  fibers. 

All  of  the  work  would  be  done  in  Florida  where  facilities  for  the 
expanded  research  are  already  available. 

CHANGE  BJ  LANGUAGE  ' 

The  estimates, include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  for  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  section  7  (b)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  July  23,  19U6  (50  U.S.C. 

1  98f),  [^00,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
subject  to  applicable  provisions  contained  in  the  item  “Office 
of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Administration”] 

$U39,500. 

This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  language  included  in  the  1953 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  with  reference  to  the  applicability  of  the 
provisions  contained  under  “Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Research- administration'’  to  this  appropriation  item  which 
was  included  in  a  separate  title  (Title  III  -  Special  activities)  in  the 
1953  Act.  The  195U  Budget  carries  this  item  along  v^ith  all  the  other 
appropriations  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration.  Should  this 
item  again  be  separated  from  the  appropriations  for  the  agricultural 
Research  Administration,  the  language  proposed  for  deletion  here  should 
be  restored. 
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(Revised) 


(3)  A  decrease  of  $63^000  under  the  project  ’’Investigations  on  vegetable  . 

fats  and  oils,"  to  eliminate  •work  on  finding  replacements  for  strategic 
end  uses  of  castor  oil  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry). 

Research  on  the  development  from  plentifully  available  domestic  raw 
materials  of  replacements  for  certain  end  uses  of  strategic  castor  oil 
was  undertalien  at  the  request  of  the  Munitions  Board  in  fiscal  year  1952 
as  part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  assure  our  national  defense  sufficiency 
vd.th  respect  to  this  imported  oil  and  needed  chemicals  that  are  derived 
from  it.  The  program  has  been  so  productive  that  the  results  already 
accomplished,  which  will  be  further  developed  during  fiscal  year  1953^ 
together  v/ith  the  currently  favorable  outlook  for  domestic  castor  bean 
production,  have  led  the  Munitions  Board  to  conclude  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  continue  Federal  research  on  castor  oil  replacements 
beyond  fiscal  year  1953* 

(^)  An  increase  of  $23,3005  aader  the  project  "Investigations  on  fiber 
plants,"  for  intensifying  production  research  on  fiber  plants,  particularly 
on  kenaf  as  a  substitute  for  jute  r^ureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering),  ... 

Meed  for  Increase;  The-Munitions  Board  has  recommended  that  the--Depbrtment 
expand  its  research  on  fiber  plants,  particularly Itenaf  which  is  a  jute 
substitute,  so  that  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  increase 
the  production  of  kenaf  fiber  quickly  to  meet  essential  civilian  and 
military  needs  in  a  war  emergency.  Some  kenaf  is  being  produced  now  on 
a  comtaercial  scale;  however,  the  varieties,- production  practices,  and 
processing  methods  need  to  be  improved  to  assure  satisfactory  yields  ,■ 
and  reduce  production  and  processing  costs. 

The  United  States  obtains  approximately  95fl  of  its  .supply  of .  jute  and  ’ 
jute  -pr  oducts  ■  f rom  Pakistan  and  India.  Approximately  230,000 -short 
tons  of  jute  fabrics  (chiefly  burlap)  are  imported  annually  from  India, 
and  in  addition,  approximately  60,000  tons  of  raw  jute  are  used  in' 
domestic  manufacture.  - 

Production  research  on  kenaf  is  closely  related  to  the  kenaf  production 
program  conducted  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  administration  starts 
in,  in 'the  crop  year -1951  at  the  request  of  the  Munitions  Board,  This 
program  was  undertakeh:- because  of  a  shortage  of  cordage-  fiber,  jute, 
and  burlap,  and  the  strategic  nature  of  the  comuodity,  and  is 'financed 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act.  In  1952,  under  an  expanded  program, 
contracts  were  made  for  the  production  of  7,500  tons  of  kenaf  fiber  in 
the  kfestern  Hemisphere.  It  is  estimated  that  20  to  25/j  of  the  fiber 
is  being  produced  in  Florida, 

During  the  fiscal  year  1952  approximately  ’was  used  to  initiate 

research  on  the  agronomic  phases  and  breedin.^,  of  kenaf  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  expanding  production  prograra.  An  increase  of  si^22,200  for 
fiscal  year  1953  is  being  used  to  work  on  disease  problems  and  to 
initiate  some  research  on  the  development  and  iiiiprovement  of  equipment, 
especially  for  kenaf  harvesting.  To  meet  tiie  needs  of  the  rapidly 
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R£.3EaRCH  Ol'i  STRAThGIC  Ai®  CI^ITICiiL  / 

AGRICULTlffiiA,L  J/jiiTARL.LS  / 

I 

Appropriation  Act,  1953  and  base  for  195h . / .  .5^00,000 

Budget  Jistimate,  195h  . /• .  , QGQ 

Decrease  . . . j .  ,:;G.5.7. 000 

SUIi'/iARY  OF  IMCREaSji^S  ilJD  DECIdi-ASES, 

j 

Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  processing  research  ip  con¬ 


nection  v/ith  the  domestic  production  of  natural  rubfoer  .  -117,300 

Decrease  due  to  eliiuinatioii  of  work  on  substitutes  :^or 

strategic  end  uses  of  castor  oil  . j .  -63,000 

To  intensify  production  research  on  fiber  plants,  particularly 

on  kenaf  as  a  substitute  for  jute  . .  . . . .  J .  +23,300 


PROJECT  STATEMflMT  | 

■  I 


Project 

1952 

-.gq..  :  increase 

/  '  or 

(estimated)  *  1 

:  Decrease 

195U 

(estimated) 

1.  Research  on  domestic 

• 

*  S 

• 

production  of  natural 

•  f 

■rnhher  . . . 

$222,320 

$225,300  :-$117, 300(1) 

$108,000 

2.  Investigations  of 

:  f 

domestic  production 

*’  1 

of  vegetable  tannins.. 

60,828 

107,500  : ( 

107, 500 

3.  Investigations  on 

«  L’ 

• 

vegetable  fats  and 

nile  . . . 

182,005 

179,000  -63,Ck)0(2J 

116,000 

U.  Investigations  on 

I 

fiber  plants  . 

65,537 

88,200  i  +23,300(3) 

111,500 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

28,110 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . 

578,800 

600,000  1:  -157,000 

Ul3.000 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

} 

A  net  decrease  of  $157,000  consisting  of:  J 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $117,300  under  the  project  ;»Research  on  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  natural  rubber'*  to  eliminate  work  on  {the  development  of  methods  for 
extraction  of  rubber  from  the  gu^ule  plant  and  deres  in  at  ion  of  the  resulting 
product  (Bureau  of  Agricultural'  and  Industrial  Chejmistrj^. 

Elimination  pf  Processing  Research:  This  decrease  v»lll  elbainate  that 
phase  of  the  guayule  rubber  pro_,ram  devoi:ed  to  the  development  of 
Lmproved  methods  of  extraction  and  of  d^esination  to  produce  high-grade 
natural  rubber,  and  the  evv-iluation  of  such  rubber  in  comparison  with 
Hevea  rubber.  | 
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This  research  has  resulted  in  the  development  o.f  methods  for  extraction  pi 
of  guayule  rubber  from  the  freshly  harvested  shrub  and  for  deresination 
of  the  resinous  guayule  so  extracted.  It  has  also  demonstrated  that 
this  rubber  was  equal  to  Hevea  rubber  for  use  in  carcass  construction 
of  large  transport  tires,  wrhere  synthetic  rubbqr  nas  not  proved  practi¬ 
cal,  Vi/hether  these  methods  o'^  extraction  .and  cferesination  represent 
a  potentially  useful  method  for  producin,^,  on  an  economic  basis,  large 
quantities  of  hign-grade  guayule  rubber  v.ould  -iequire  studies  at  some 
future  tirae  on  a  pilot  plant  scale,  including  ^stu dies  to  develop  uses 
for  byproduct  resins  to  reduce  costs.  | 

[ 

Because  of  the  currently  favorable  situation  bf  the  natural  rubber 

stockpile,  it  is  planned  to  -  close  out  this  research  in  as  orderly  a 

manner  as  possible  before  the  end  of  fiscal  ^fear  1953*  All  research 

results  to  date  would  be  recorded  and  preserved. 

I 

£ 

Continuation  of  Production  Research  (Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  ana 
Agricultural  Engine ering ) ;  In  order  that  the  most  promising  disease- 
resistant  hybrids  vi/hich  have  been  developed  during  the  past  few  years 
by  the  research  program  may  be  preserved  in  standby  plantings,  it  is 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  breeding  raateriall  Such  stabilization  can 
be  attained  by  continuing  the  breeding  program  through  fiscal  year  195U. 

With  guayule  it  is  possible  through  the  use  pf  known  breeding  techniques 
to  develop  plants  which  produce  seeds  asexuajLly  'without  true  crossing 
(that  is,- by  apomixis).  These  seeds  product  plants,  genetically  identical^ 
to  those  on  which  the  seed  is  borne.  The  development  of  such  asexual 
plants,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  195^5  is 
highly  essential  to  tlie  preservation  in  standoy  of  the  new  hybrid 
strains  and  present  breeding  stocks.  | 


ii 

Since  many  of  the  strains  of  highest  rubber  -content  are  not  disease- 
resistant,  they  would  oe  lost  if  planted  in  -standby  only  in  Texas  where 
disease  is  prevalent,  -  Therefore,  standby  plantings  of  breedin;^  material 
would,  oe  maintained  in  both  Texas  and  California.  The  breeding,  stock 
to  be  held  in  California  would  also  be  valuable  for  imparting  high  -yield 
and  other  desirable  characteristics,  iifter  .fiscal  ye.ar.  195U,  a  small 
sum  would  need  to  oe  continued  f or  observation  of  these  field  plantings. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  (^<63JOOQ  under  the  xoroject  '‘Investigations  on  vegetable 

fats  and,  oils,"  to  eliminate  work  on  finding  replacements  for  strategic 

end  uses  of  castor  oil  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry). 

“  ———  , 

Research  on  the  development  from  plentifully  available  domestic  raw 
materials  of  reiolacements  for  certain  end  uses  6f  strategic  castor  oil 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  lAmitions  Board  in  fiscal  year  1932 
as  part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  assure  our  national  defense  sufficiency 
with  respect  to  this  ixuported  oil  and  needed  chemicals  that  are  derived 
from  it.  The  program  has  been  so  productive  that  the  results  already 
accomplished,  which  vdll  be  further  developed  during  fiscal  year  1953^ 
together  with  the  currently  favorable  outlook  fpr  domestic  castor  bean 
production,  have  led  the  Munitions  Board  to  conclude  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  continue  Federal  research  on  castor  oil  replace.'nents 
beyond  fiscal  year  1953 •  I 


(3)  An  increase  of  ^23j3QOj  under  the  project  » Investigations  on  fiber 
plants,”  for  intensifying  production  research  on  fiber  plaits,  particularly 
on  kenaf  as  a  substitute  for  jute  TBureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agr i cult ur al  Engineering) . 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Munitions  Board  has  recommended  that  the  Department 
expand  its  research  on  fiber  plants,  particularly  kenaf  which  is  a  jute 
substitute,  so  that  the  United  States  will  be  jji  a  position  to  increase 
the  production  of  kenaf  fiber  quickly  to  meet  essential  civilian  and 
military  needs  in  a  war  emergency.  Some  kenaf  is  being  produced  now  on 
a  commercial  scale;  however,  the  varieties,  /production  practices,  and 
processing  Ktethods  need  to  be  improved  to  adsnre  satisfactory  yields 
and  reduce  production  and  processing  costs.  { 

I 

The  United  States  obtains  approximately  9^%! of  its  supply  of  jute  and 
jute  products  from  Pakistan  and  India.  Approximately  ^:!50,000  short 
tons  of  jute  fabrics  (chiefly  burlap)  are  imported  annually  from  India, 
and  in  addition,  approximately^'  60,000  tons  [of  raw  jute  are  used  in 
domestic  manufacture.  | 

f 

Production  research  on  kenaf  is  closely  related  to  tlrie  kenaf  production 
program  conducted  by  the  Prodixtion  and  Mai'ketine.,  Aoministration  start¬ 
ing  in  the  crop  year  iv5l  at  the  request  of  the  Munitions  Board.  This 
program  was  undertaken  because  of  a  shortage  of  cordage  fiber,  jute, 
and  burlap,  and  the  strategic  nature  of  the  commodity, and  is  financed 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act.  In  195^,  under  an  expanded  program, 
contracts  vrere  made  for  the  production  off7,500  tons  of  kenaf  fiber  in 
the  ^fVestern  Hemisphere.  It  is  estimated  ^rhat  20  to  of  the  fiber 
is  being  produced  in  Florida.  I 

During  the  fiscal  year  1952  approximately  $5,000  was  used  to  initiate 
research  on  trie  agronomic  phases  and  brelding  of  kenaf  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  expanding  production  progra^n.  im  increase  of  $22  ,  200  for 
fiscal  year  1953  is  being  used  to  work  on  disease  problems  and  to 
initiate  some  research  on  the  developmer|b  and  improvement  of  equipment, 
especially  for  kenaf  harvesting.  To  meqt  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  production  program,  the  resea:bch  should  be  expanded  to  provide 
for  (1)  improvement  of  fiber  retting  and  processing  equipment  and 
methods,  and  (2)  fiber  tests  to  guide  the  breeding,  selection,  produc¬ 
tion  and  processing  research.  i 

I 

Plan  of  Work,  Fiscal  Year  195l4«  The  eng:|:ieering  research  v^ould  be  con¬ 
cerned  orimarily  with  the  improvement  hf  equipment  for  handling,  de¬ 
corticating,  and  fiber  processint^.  Eqi|ipment  is  being  developed  for 
the  decortication  of  kenaf  fibers,  i/hilh  involves  the  jnechanical 
removal  of  the  fiber  from  the  rest  of  the  plant  structure.  Research 
is  needed,  however,  on  reiaoval  of  gum  ^’rom  the  partially  decorticated 
fibers  by  chemical  and  biological  procijesses.  This  v/ork  would  be  valuable 
in  improving  quality  of  the  finished  product. 

Tests  would  be  made  of  quality  ar.d  tepbile  strengtn  to  help  evaluate 
the  production,  breeding  ana  processirih;  research  and  to  develop  improved 
testing  techniques,  that  will  accuratqiy  predict  from  small  samples  the 
fiber  spinning  quality  required  for  l£|:’ge  scale  commercial  use  as  has 
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been  done  with  cotton  fibers.  Such  tests . are.  needed  not  only. for  kenaf, 
but  also  for  sansevieria  and  other  lon^  vegetable  fibers. 

All  of  the  work  vrould  be  done  in  Florida  where  facilities  for  -the 
expanded  research  are  already  available,  ^ 

CHilNGk  IN  LANGUAGI^ 

} 

i 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  for  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets*): 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  section  7  (Ij))  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of: July  23,  19k^  (50  UcS.C. 

1  98f),  '[$600,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 

subject  to  applicable  provisions  contained  in  the  item  "Office 
of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Administration"] 

$hh3,000.  I 

This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting flanguage  included  in  the  1953 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  with  reference  to  the  applicability  of  the 
provisions  contained  under  "Salaries  and  eirp arises.  Office  of  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration"  to  this  appropriation  item  v\rhich 
vas  included  in  a  separate  title  (Title  II j  -  Special  Activities)  in  the 
1953  Act,  The  195U  il'-idget  carries  this  item  along  with  all  the  other 
appropriations  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration.  Should  this 
item  again  be  separated  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  the  language  proposed  for  deletion  here  should 
be  restored.  t 

5 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

This  appropriation  enables  the  Departoent  of  Agi*icul^i!:^‘e  to  Icarr^^  out 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical'  flateriaii'd 
Stock  R.ling  Act  of  July  23,  19ii6o  This  Act  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Department  to  make  scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  feasibility  of  developing  domestic  sources  of  supplies 
of  any  agricultural  material  or  substitutes  for  such  materials 
determined  by  , the  Munitions  Board  to  be  strategic  and  critical. 
Investigations  are  undertaken  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Munitions 
Board*,, 

Current  activities  include  research  on ^ dome Stic  rubber  production, 
tannin,  strategic  oils,  and  fiber  plan td,  as  follows  i  . 

1.  Rubber  production  investigations  are  carried  on  in  Califoi^nia 
and  Texas  to  develop  nev^  strains  of  guayule  by  hybridization, 
selection,  and  testing  which  will  increase  the  yield  of  '  ' 
natural  rubber;  and  to  test  means  of  guickly  and  inexpensively 
establishing  field  stands  of  guayule *  At  the  United  States 
Natural  Rubber  Research  Station  at  Salinas,  California,'  in¬ 
vestigations  are  carried  on  to  deyelop  better  methods  for  the 
extraction  of  rubber  from  the  gusyule  plant;  to  develop  a 
Continuous  process  for  derisination  of  the  crude  rubber  and  to 
produce  deresinated  rubber  in  sufficient  volume  for  industrial 
evaluation*  The  extraction  and  processing  phases  of  this 
research  will  be  discon'tinued  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 

2*  Tannin  investigations  are  at  present -devoted  to  the  possible 
production  of  tanning  materials  frcrn  crops  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  canaigre,,  a 
desert  crop  grown  in  the  Southwestern  United  States,  Experi¬ 
mental  plantings  have  been  established  .  in  Arizona,  New  Me^dco, 
and  Texas,  Production  problems  encountered  in  Rowing  this 
crop  on  a  semi-commercial  scale  are  being  studied*  A  pilot 
plant  has  been,  designed  and'^stalled  for  preparation  of  the 
canaigre  tanning  extract  bn  a  scale  large  enough  to  pe:^t  com¬ 
mercial  evaluation  its  use  in  the  production  of  experimental 
lots  of  heavy  leather* 

3*  Current  v/ork  on  strategic  oils  is  devoted  to  problems 

encountered  in  the  expansion'' Of  castor  bean  production  into  new 
areas  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  Castor  oil;  to  the 
development  of  superior  v^ieties  adapted  to  growing  and 
mechanical  handling  in  neW  areas  of  production;  and  to  the 
development  from  domestic  Oils  of  substitutes  for  those  strategic 
uses  v^ich  now  require  c^tor  oil.  The  latter  phase  Of  the  work 
will  be  discontinued  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1933*. 

4.  Studies  In  the  field  of  strategic  cordage  are  directed  toward 
problems  encountered  in  developing  the  domestic  production  of 
hard  fibers  and  hard  fiber  substitutes  (sansevieria,  phormium, 
and  hemp)  that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  lines  and  ropes 
on  naval  vessels,  and  of  kenaf,  a  soft  fiber  with  qualities 
similar  to  jute. 


Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 


1,  Research  on  Domestic  Rubber  Pyoductiorio  Diiring  the  year  3 $22$  new 
,cpntr olied  QTOsaes  orlbSck^^^  were  produced  In  the  breeding 
prpgramo.  A-  new  testing  routine  has  been  developed  under  which 
month-old  seedlings  are  transplanted  to  flats  in  greenhouses  and 
anaHyzed  for:  rubber  yield  I4.  to  6  months  later,  about  1  year 
^  earlier  than  would  have  been  possible  if  they. had  been  transplanted 
to -the  field.  Over  10,000  seedlings  have  been  tested  during  the 
past  year  and  about '3  per  cent  selected  for  field  trials© 

Dew  Hybrids,  developed  by  crossing  with  Parthenium  Stramoni.^,  a 
iucii  larger  plant  than  the  standard  guayiie  variety  ^93^'  have  been 
found  to  have  almost  equal  rubber  percentage  and  considerably 
larger  plant  size.©  Thus  the  new  strains  have  potential,  yields 
from  $0  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  best  strains  of 
guayule©  The  quality  of  the  rubber  from  these  larger  l^brids  is 
comparable  to  that  from  guayule© 

Charcoal  rot  caused  considerable  loss  of  plants  in  Texas,  both  in 
nurseries  ^d  *in  dry-land  plantings*  The  development  of  resistant 
varieties  seems  to  be  the  best  protectionc  Some  of  the  newer 
high-yielding  hybrid  strains  appear  to  have,  resistance  to  charcoal 
rot,  but  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  tested  in  field  trials  in 
Texas* 

/  - 

2*  High-quality  of  guayule  rubber  demonstrated  in  trucR  tire  tests* 

Use  of  natural  rubber  is  essential  for  carcass  construction  in 

large  size  transport  tires  because  no  synthetic  rubber  has- met 
this  critical  need*  In  order  to  determine  the  usefulness  of 
deresinated  guayule  rubber  for  this  purpose  test  lots,  totaling 
approximately  li,  000  pounds,  were  submitted  to  tire  manufacturers 
for  fabrication  of  tires,  particularly  heavy-duty  truck  tires c 
Road  "tests  were  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Rubber  Reserve©  The 
first  set  of  truck  tires,  on  which  tests  have  been  completed, 
demonstrated  that  deresinated  guayule  was  equal  to  Hevea 
(plantation)  rubber  with  respect  to  all  important  service 
characteristics  including  average  miles, to  failure,  heat  build-up, 
and  crack  grovrbhc 

3*  Progress  in  the  development  of  a  continuous  deresination’ process© 

Removal  of  the  20  per  cent  or  more  of  resinous  material  in 

crude  guayule  rubber  is  an  essential  step  in  the  production  of 
high  quality  rubber  Such  as  reqpired  for  critical  use  in  tires* 
Deresination  is  pi’esently  accomplished  by  a  hatch  method  of 
acetone  extraction  of  the  resinous  rubber  as  obtained  directly 
.  from  the  pebble  milling  process*  After  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  various  types  cf  cortinious ,  extraction  equipment 
development  work  was  undertaken  on  a  moving  belt  conveyor^rtype 
as  being  the  most  promising  for  process  development#  A  small 
single  batch  type  unit  built  to  test  the  idea  has  performed 
satisfactorily# 
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It,  Development  of  domestic'  tannin  crops,  Canaigre  continues  to  show 
the  greatest  promise  as  a  domestic  source  of  tanning  material* 

The  e3q)erimental  acres  of  canaigre  now  under  cultivatiOTi  in 
the  Southwest  provide  'plantings  to  develop  agronomic  information 
for  production  practices  and  harvested  roots  for  pilot  plant 
tests  of  tannin  extraction.  They  include  30  acres  of  2«year  old 
plants  which  will  be  harvested  in  the  early  summer  of  19^3  and 
25  acres  that  will  be  harvested  in  19^ko  Substantial  improvements 
in  cultural' practices 'have  been. developed  and  improved  strains 
•with  higher  tannin  yields  are  Being  produced  and  tested.  Approxi¬ 
mately  62  tons  of  dried  roots  which  haVe  been  produced  from 
experimental  plantings  are  ndw  available  for  pilot  plant  tests  of 
tannin  extraction.  Twenty-eight  hundred  pounds  of  seed  collected 
from  experimental  plantings  are  being  held  in  storage  for 
planting  stocklin  base  of  emergency, 

5*  Development  of  a  domestic  source  of  castor  oil.  To  support  the 
e>^anding, castor  bean  production  program,  new  castor  bean 
varieties  have  been  developed  by  the  breeding  program  virhich  are 
better  suited  to  specific  areas  of  production  and  cropping 
practices.  Resistance  to  shattering  of  seed  and  dropping  of 
capsules  ivere  emphasized  in  the  breeding  work.  In  tests  near 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  USDA  7ii  was  the  highest  yielding  variety, 
producing  909  pounds  per  acre  as  canpared  with  65l  pounds  for 
Cimarron,  an  interinediate  yielding  variety.  Under  some  conditions 
and  cropping  practices,  hcr.i\rever,  USDA  7h  requires  two  harvests  to 
prevent  loss  of  capsules.  An  extensive  variety  testing  program 
in  some  30, locations  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  California,  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  .itissouri,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  is  being  conducted  to 
select -varieties  best  suited  to  different  producing  areas  and  . 
cropping  practices, 

A  castor  bean  stripper  has  been  developed  for  the  1952  harvest 
■which  weighs  about  1,000  pounds  less  than  the  1951  model,  is  more 
maneuverable,  and  incorporates  a  number  of  other  changes  which 
improve  its  performance. 

Synthetic  lubricants  derived  from  soybean  oil  residues  (foots). 
Lubrication  of  jet  engines  requires  oils  that  vn.ll  still  flow 
at  temperatures  below  -65°F,,  yet  retain  their  lubricating 
properties  at  temperatures  as  high  as  392^,  At  present,  the 
base  for  these  lubricants  is  a  ccxnpound  of  sebacic  acid,  derived 
from  castor  oil  which  is  being  stock-piled  for  emergency  use. 
Results  to  date  indicate  that  slight  modification  of  compounds 
derived  from  fatty  acids  of  soybean  and  other  vegetable  oil  foots 
will  give  materials  with  suitable  viscosity  characteristics  and 
pour  points  comparable  to  those  of  the  sebacic  acid  compound, 

7,  Azelaic  acid  derived  from  furf\iral»  Research  workers  in  the 

Departments  of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  have  found  that  esters 
of  sebacic  and  azelaic  acids  have  especially  good  properties  for 
lubricants  which  will  function  efficiently  at  both  very  high  and 
very  lovr  temperatures.  These  acids  are  now  derived  from  castor 
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oil  or  other  oil^  T/hich  might  be  unavailable  or  critically  short 
in  time  of  war*  A  laboratory  procedure  has  been  developed  for 
the  syhthesis  of  azelaic  acid  frcan  furfural  (derived  from  corn¬ 
cobs)  and  acstaldehyde  (derived  from  ethyl  alcohol).  This 
procedure  is  being  investigated  intensively  to  determine  the  best 
operatimg'  conditions  for  obtaining  highest  yield  at  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Research  on  domestic  production  of  strategic  fibers.  Sansevieria 
is  the  best  known  Substitute  for  abaca  in  rope^aking.  Con¬ 
siderable  pr egress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  develop¬ 
ing  weed  control  methods  for  sansevieria  production.  A  new 
chemical  weed  killer  gives  promise  of  great  effectiveness, 

A  serious  disease  of  kenaf  occurred  in  widespread  areas,  of  Cuba 
and  Florida  in  19^1,  Disease  resistance  has  been  found  in  some 
strains  and  tests  are  being  conducted, to  evaluate  these  varieties 
for  commercial  production i  Engineering  studies  are  in  progress 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  production.  Work  is  being  conducted  on  a 
machine  to  Combine  harvesting  the  kenaf  and  preliminary  processing 
whereby  most  of  the  nonfiber  plant  material  would  be  left  in  the 
field. 

Agronomic  tests  -vd-th  hemp  in  Kentucky  and.  .Missouri  indicate  that 
it  can  be  gro^vn  successfully  in  that  area  on  well  drained  soils 
of  medium  fertility.  Fiber  obtained  from  these  plantings  appears 
to  be  of  good  quality.  In  the  breeding  program^  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  the  development,  of  improved  strains  with  lovf 
marijuaha  content  to  avoid  producing  a  crop  which  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  under  very  strict  limitations  by  the.  Bureau- of  Narcotics, 
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ERADICATION  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  AND  OTHER 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIIJILS  AND  POULTRY, 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 


Motes  cancelled,  19^3,  cover¬ 
ing  advances  made  and  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  through. 
June  30,  1951  . 

Transfers  for  eradication  of 
vesicular  exanthemia  of  swine 
and  scrapie  of  sheep  from: 
"Salaries  and  expenses,. 
Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry"  . . 

"Control  of  emergency  out¬ 
breaks  of  insects  and 
plant  diseases.  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Quarantine"  . 

"Control  of  forest  pests. 

Agriculture"  . . 

"Operating  and  administra¬ 
tive  expenses.  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion"  .  .  .  . . 


Base  for  19 . 

Budget  Estimate,  19Sh  . 


Eradication 

Eradication 

Eradication 

of  foot-and- 

of  vesicular 

of 

mouth  dis- 

exanthema 

scrapie 

ease 

of  swine 

of  sheep 

$11, 2 ho, 2 52 

s175,000 

$15,000 

300,000 

«  — 

-  - 

172,800 

-  - 

552,200  , 

11, 2 ho ,252 

i,hoo,ooo 

15,000 

a/ 7,057,575  rj 

-  - 

a/  Notes  to  be  cancelled  to  cover  unreimbursed  expenses  and  transfers 
fromi  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  June  30,  19^2,  including 
interest  thereon  from  July  1,  1952,  through  June  30,  1953* 


r.ZRLAIIATION  OF  F^STIMATE 
Eradication  of  Foot-and-Lbuth  Disease 


Obligations,  1952 

(For  which  cancellation  of  notes  is  reauested  in  1951^  Budget  Estimates) 


1 


Cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  the  control 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-rnouth  disease; 

Payments  miade  to  the  Mexican-United  States  Commission 
for  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 


Mexico 


Direct  Federal  expenses  for  program  in  Mexico 


a,  155,000 
1.122,237 


$4,282,237 


•  •  •  •  • 


(Revi  sed) 
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2,  -HiHf orcGment  of  Mexican  border  fjuarantine 

3,  Inspection  at  public  stockyards  and  in  the  field . . 

4,  Research  on  foot-and-mouth  disease 

5*  Canned  meats  and  meat  products  programi 
Administrative  costs 

Handling  expenses  in  connection  T/ith  disposal  of  canned 
meat  purchased  in  northern  Mexico  paid  directly  by 

the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  . . . 

6.  Protective  measures  to  prevent  entry  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  from  Canada  . . . 

7t  Interest  on  advances  made  prior  to  June  30,  1952  ,,,!!*** 

Total  obligations  . . . ..!!!***** 

Less  receipts  from  sales  of  canned  meat  and  meat  products 
and  prior  year  adjustments 

Prior  year  balance  available  in  I952  ^  | 

1952  balance  available  in  I953  . !!!!! . . 


$1,958,352 

383,095 

143,993 

612 


15,958 

189,667 

303.002 

7.276,916 

-16,638 
-514,890  , 


Total  due  June  30,  1952  . . . . .  5  917  322 

Estimated  interest  through  June  30,  I953  on  prior  year  advances  l4o!253 


TOTAL,  IIOTZ^S  TO  BE  CAiJCELLED 


.Zi.QiZ.i2i 


Estimated  Obligations,  I953 
(Por  which  funds  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1955 
to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 


1.  Cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  the  control, 
eradication,  and  prevention  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Mexico: 


Payments  to  Joint  Commissions: 

(a)  .Eradication  Commission  (including 

liquidation  costs)  .  a/$6l,000 

(b)  Prevention  Commission  (9/1/52  -  ~ 

T,.  .  U.OOO  104,000 

Direct  Federal  Expenses; 

(a)  Eradication  Program  608,000 

(b)  Prevention  Program  .  4g7!ooO  1. 035. 000 

2»  Mexican  border  inspection  and  quarantine  . .  740  000 

3o  Protective  measures  to  prevent  entry  of  foot-and-mouth 

disease  iroci  Canada  V)/  ^*70 

4,  Interest  . . . . . . .....o  c/  87!ooo 

iotal  obligations  . . . .....,,,3  2,545  934 

Less  1952  balance  available  in  1953  . . .  -371*934 

Total  estimated  costs.  1953  . 


a/  Eovlsod  oatltaato.  Budget  inoludcd  $107,000  estlaatsd  obligations  for  this 
purpose. 

b/  Estimate  based  on  no  further  outbreaks  of  disease  in  Canada  and  lifting  of 
quarantine  March  1,  1953* 

_c/  Includes  ostiraated  interest  through  June  30,  195^,  on  fiscal  year  1953 
advances. 

d/  Actual  reimbursement  to  Cenaodity  Credit  Corporation  will  take  into  account 
return  of  balances  in  Commission  accounts  upon  final  liquidation. 
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The  Budget  Estimates  include  a  transfer  of  activities  to  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Bureau  of  Aniraal  Industry"  in  the  fiscal  year  195U  for  the  follow- 
ingwork  now  financed  under  this  head*  (l)  limited  cooperative  activities 
in  Mexico  to  investigate  any  suspected  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
(^5U0,000)  and  (2)  minimum  inspection  aa  d  quarantine  activities  along  the 
Mexican-United  States  border  ($)290,000) ,  Thus,  in  195U,  no  work  on  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  or  Canada  will  be  financed  from  this  appropria¬ 
tion,  unless  needed  as  a  result  of  future  outbreaks. 

Eradication  of  Vesicular  Exanthema  in  Swdne 

In  the  fiscal  year  1953  n  total  of  ^2,108,000  has  been  transferred  from 
other  appropriations  of  the  Department  to  this  appropriation  primarily  for 
the  payment  of  indemnities  under  the  program  for  eradication  of  vesicular 
exanthema,  in  connection  with  which  a  state  of  emergency  was  declared  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  August  1,  1952 o  These  transfers  have  been 
made  from  the  following  appropriations,  to  finance  the  work  until  there  has 
been  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to  review  the  programs 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  ^ 052,200 


Control  of  emergency  outbreaks  of  insects  and 

plant  diseases . . . 500,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  animal  Industry, 

Animal  disease  control  and  eradication  ......c...  175^000 

Control  of  forest  pests  . .  ...o.  ^  o  .  172,800 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Soil  Conservation 

Service  . . 208,000 

Total  . . . .....a. 2,108,000 


It  is  esti-.iated  that  the  funds  transferred  will  be  used  as  follows: 

Indemnities  for  swine  and  materials  destroyed  ooo.  2,058,000 
Other  expenses  (principally  disinfection  costs  in 
centers  of  infection  in  which  animals  have  been 


removed  for  slaughter)  . . .....re-.  50^000 

Total . . . . . . . .  2,108,000 


It  is  estimated  that  additional  transfers  of  about  Omi.0,000  will  be  required 
in  fiscal  year  1953«  Indemnities  will  be  paid  on  about  150,000  swine© 

This  includes  indemnities  on  animals  slaughtered  in  those  States  which  do 
not  have  funds  available  at  this  time  for  payment  of .indemnities  but  where 
plans  are  under  way  for  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for  matching  payments 
which  would-be  made  by  this  Department© 

« 

Fiscal  Year  1953  costs  for  this  program  are  being  financed  through  savings 
and  unused  balances  of  funds  available  to  the  Department,  Therefore,  there 
wall  be  no  need  for  repayment  of  funds  transferred© 
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In  fiscal  year  19Sh  costs  are  now  estimated  at  a  minimixm  of  l^2,000,OC0o 
Since  a  major  change  in  program  is  now  under  review  this  estimate  is  only 
tentative 8  It  is  planned  to  finance  the  program  within  the  appropriations 
available  to  the  Departiaent  and,  therefore,  no  supplemental  estirnate  for 
195U  is  contemplated.  The  appropriation  for  the  flood  restoration  program 
is  available  until  December  31^  19530  Transfers  from  that  program  to  the 
item  "Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  diseases  of 
animals  and  poultry"  would  be  available  for  obligation  during  the  whole 
yearc 

Eradication  of  Scrapie  in  Sheep 

In  order  to  provide  funds  for  payment  of  inderiinities  necessary  for  the 
eradication  of  an  outbreak  of  scrapie  in  sheep  in  California,  ^20,000  has 
been  transferred  from  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Animal  disease  control  and  eradication"*  iui  emergency  was  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  this  outbreak  on  October  31 ^ 
1952*  Indemnities  paid  by  the  State  of  California  are  matched  by  the 
Department.  The  disease  has  now  been  diagnosed  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  but  it 
is  not  now  known  X'jhether  indemnities  wd.ll  be  paid  by  those  States. 


Sumiiiary  of  Activities 

The  following  table  summarizes  .the  three  programs  outlined  above: 


Actual 

Estimated, 

Estimated 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease:  . 

(a)  Cooperation  with  Governm.ent 

1952 

1953 

1951; 

of  Mexico  in  control,  eradi¬ 
cation,  and  prevention  of 

foot-and-mouth  disease  . . 

(b)  Mexican  border  inspection 

$U, 282, 237 

$1,139,000 

and  quarantine . . 

1,958., 352 

7$0,000 

a/ 

(c)  Protective  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  entry  of  foot-and-mouth 

disease  from  Canada  , . , , ,  A. . « 

189,667 

579,934 

-  - 

(d)  Other  e:5^ense s' related  to'  ' 

foot-and-mouth  program  « , . , * » 

627,319 

87,000 

-  - 

Subtotal 

7,057,575 

b/  2,5U5,93)4 

-  - 

Vesicular  exanthema  of  swine  c/  • 

-  - 

“■  2,108,000 

-  - 

Scrspis  of  sJfissp  0/ 

-  - 

20,000 

-  - 

Total . 7 . 

7,057,575 

i;,  673,934 

-  - 

a/  The  195U  Budget  Estimiate  for  "Animal  disease  control  and  eradication" 
under  the  Bureau  of  /uiimal  Industry  includes  $^330,000  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  phases  of  these  activities  in  195Ua 
b/  Includes  $171, 93U  available  from  prior- year  balances  and  approximately 
$63,000  available  from  unobligated  balance  returned  to  Dnited  States  on 
liquidation  of  Eradication  Commission  resulting  in  balance  of  $2,3.11,000 
for  which  funds  will  be  required  in  1955  to  reim.burse  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation, 

c/  Represents  total  of  funds  transferred  for  these  programs  to  date# 
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■  ERADICATION  OF  FOOT-AND-KOUlH  AND  OTHER 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  AMIFALS  AND  POULTRY, 
•  ■  ACRICDLTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 


Eradication- 
of  foot-and- 
mouth  dis¬ 
ease 


Eradication  Eradication 


of  vesicular 
exanthema 
of  swine 


of 

scrapie 
of  sheep 


Motes  cancelled,  19^3f  cover-  .  I 

ing  advances-  made  and  ex-  | 

penses  incurred  by  Commodity  •  -  •  •  | 

Credit  Corporation  through  l! 

June  30,  1951  . . ^ai-,2iiO,252  [ 

1 

...  ...  .  ^  .  .  j 

Transfers  for  eradication  of  •  ■ 

vesicular  exanthema  of  swine  | 

:  and-  scrapie,  of  -  sheep  from-: .  •  ■  •  -  | 

’’Salaries  and  expenses,  | 

Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry?'  . .  -  -• 

"Control  of  emergencj^  out-  ! 

breaks  of  insects  and 
plant  diseases.  Bureau  1 

of  Entomology  and  Plant  | 

Quarantine"  .  -  -  | 

"Control  of  forest  pests,  | 

Agriculture"  .  --  j 

"Operating  and  administra¬ 
tive  expenses.  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion"  .  -  - 


'.175,000  C515,goo 


300,000 

172,800 


552,200 


1  ■  ■ 

ll,2li0,252  i  1,400,000 

15,000 

a/ 7,057,575  1'/  -  - 

-  - 

a/  Notes  to  be  cancelled  to  cover  unredmbursed  expenses  and  transfers 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  ,June  30,  1952,  including 
interest  thereon  from  July  1,  1952,  through  June  30,  1953. 

..  LYdLAIIATION-OF-ESTDUTE 

.  Eraciication  ■  of  Foot-and-7b^th  Disease 

.  -Obligations,  1952^ 

(For  which  cancellation  of  notes  is  reauested'  in  19$h  Budget  Estimates) 


1.  Cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  In  the  control 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease : 

Payments  made  to  the  Mexican-United  States  Commission 
for  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 

Mexico  . . . . . . . . .  .51,155,000 

Direct  Federal  expenses  for  program  in  Mexico  .  3 . 127.237  $4,282,237 


♦  •  •  •  • 
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2.  Enforcement  of  wexican  border  q.uarantine  . . .  $1,958,352 

3.  Inspection  at  public  stockyards  and  in  the  field . .  383,095 

4.  Research  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  . . .  143,993 

5.  Canned  meats  and  meat  products  program: 

Administrative  costs  . . ^ . . .  612 

Handling  expenses  in  connection  v/ith  disposal  of  canned 
meat  purchased  in  northern  Mexico  paid  directly  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation . . .  15,958 

6.  Protective  measures  to  prevent  entry  of  foot-and-mouth 

disease  from  Canada  . .  .f. .............. .  189,667 

7.  Interest  on  advances  made  prior  to  June  30 1  1952  .  303.002 

Total  obligations  . |....... . .  7,276,916 

Less  receipts  from  sales  of  cauned  meat  and  mbat  products 

and  prior  yea-r  adjustments  . . . .  . .  -16,638 

Prior  year  balance  available  in  1952  . .|. . .  -514,890 

1952  balance  available  in  1953  . . . .  +171.934 


Total  due  Juue  30,  1952  . |. . .  6,917,322 

Estimated  interest  through  June  30,  1953  on  prior  year  advances  l40 . 2 53 

I 

TOTAL,  ROTES  TO  BE  CAITCSLLED . . .  . ■ . .  7.057.575 


Estimated  Obligations , 11953 
(Eor  which  funds  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1955 
to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 

- . . . -.■.,.,4—. 

1.  Cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  |in  the  control, 

eradication,  and  prevention  of  foot-and-mo\|th  disease  in 
Mexico:  f 

Payments  to  Joint  Commissions:  I 

(a)  Eradication  Commission  (including  I 

liquidation  costs)  . ^/$6l,000 

(b)  Prevention  Commission  (9/l/52  -  ' 

6/30/53)  .  Y  41JX)0 

Direct  Federal  Expenses:  I 

(a)  Eradication  Program  . .  |  678,000 

(b)  Prevention  Program .  1^67. 000 

2.  Mexican  border  inspection  and  quarantine  . 

3.  Protective  measures  to  prevent  entry  of  foot Land-mouth 

disease  from  Canada . . . . . 

4.  Interest  . . . . . 

Total  obligations  . . . . . 

Less  1952  balance  available  in  1953  . . 

Total  estimated  costs,  1953  . . . . 


a/  Revised  estimate.  Budget  included  $107,000  estimated  obligations  for  this 

purpose.  .  .  f 

^  Estimate  based  on  no  further  outbreaks  of  disease  in  Canada  and  lifting  of 

quarantine  March  1,  1953*  ,  -.nci 

cj  Includes  estimated  interest  throu^  June  30,  195H,  on  fiscal  year  1953 

advances. 

d/  Actual  reimbursement  to  Cemnodity  Credit  Corporation  will^taxe  into  account 
””  return  of  balances  in  Commission  accounts  upon  final  liquidation. 


104,000 


1.135.000 

1,239,000 

740,000 

h/  579,934 

g/  87.000 

“2,445.93^ 

-171.934 
d/ 2. 474. 000 


4 
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Fiscal  Year  19$h 

The  Budget  Estimates  include  a  transfer  of  activities  to  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry"  in  the  fiscal  year  19^k  for  the 
following  VTork  now  financed  under  this  head;  (1)  limited  cooperative 
activities  in  Mexico  to  investigate  any  suspected  cases  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  ((jIiO^GOO)  and  (2)  minimum  inspection  and  quarantine  ac¬ 
tivities  along  the  Mexican-United  States  border. ;(B290, 000) .  Thus,  in 
19Sht  no  vjork  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  or  Canada  will  be 
financed  from  this  appropriation,  unless  noededias  a  result  of  future 
outbreaks.  - 

Eradication  of  Vesicular  Exanthema  in  Swine 

In  the  fiscal  year  1953  a  total  of  Bl^ii00,000  has  been  transferred  from 
other  appropriations  of  the  Department  to  thisf appropriation  primarily 
for  the  payment  of  indemnities  in  connection  with  the  program  for  eradi¬ 
cation  of  vesicular  exanthema,  in  connection  -with  which  a  state  of  emer¬ 
gency  was  declared  by  the  S..cretary  of  Agriculture  on  August  1,  1952. 
These  transfers  have  been  made  from  the  following  appropriations,  to 
finance  the  work  until  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
review  the  program;  I 


Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  ...I . .  1552,200 

Control  of  emergency  outbreaks  of  inseSts  .and 

plant  diseases  . 4 .  500,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Animal  disease  control  and  eradication  .  175^000 

Control  of  forest  posts  . .  172,800 

Total  . J . . .  .l/l-Od^OOO 

I  -rv-rrr: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  funds  transfcrr'^.d|will  be  used  as  follows; 

5 

I 

Indemnities  for  swine  and  materials  |destroyed  ..... .411,388,000 

Other  expenses  (principally  disinfection  costs  in 
centers  of  infection  in  which  anifials  have  been 

removed  for  slaughter)  . . . .  12,000 

Total  . I . . .  1, BOO, 000 


It  is  estimated  that  indemnities  will  be'fpaid  on  111;, 831  animals. 

This  includes  indemnities  on  animals  sla^iiightercd  in  those  States 
vjhich  do  not  have  funds  available  at  thjjs  time  for  payment  of  in¬ 
demnities  but  where  plans  are  under  viay  (for  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  for  matching  payments  which  would|bc  made  by  this  Department. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  supplemental  c|timate  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
will  be  nccessar3r  to  provide  for  this  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  for  repayment  of  the  funds  transferred  from  "Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry"  and  Jfrom  the  other  accounts  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  program  requirements  in  those  accounts  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  I 


Eradication  of*  Scrapie  in  Shcop 


In  order  to  provide  funds  for  payraent  of  indemnities  necessary  for  the 
eradication  of  an  outbreak  of  scrapie  in  sheep  in  California,  .'j15,000 
has  been  transferred  from  't'^alaries  and  c-xpenscs,  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  Animal  disease  control  and  eradication”.  An  emergency  was 
declared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture'  in  connection  with  this  out¬ 
break  on  October  31,  19^2.  Indemnities /by  the  Department  are  matched 
by  the  State  of  California,  Based  on  npre  recent  information,  it  is 
estimated  that  an  additional  ■j$,QOO  will  be  required  for  this  program, 
resulting  in  total  costs  to  the  Departtient  of  v’20,000. 

Summary  of  Activities 


The  following  table  summarizes  the  three  programs  outlined  above 


1.  Foot-and-I-.iouth  Disease;  f 

(a)  Cooperation  with  Government^ 

of  Mexico  in  control,  | 
eradication,  and  proven- ^ 
tion  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  . . 1. 

(b)  Mexican  border  inspection  ' 

and  quarantine  . 

(c)  Protective  measures  to  pre¬ 

vent  entry  of  foot-and-  * 
mouth  disease  from  Canada. 

(d)  Other  expenses  related  to 

foot-and-mouth  program  . . . 
Subtotal  . . . . . . 

2,  Vesicular  exanthema  of  swine  c/. 

3e  Scrapie  of  sheep',.'.. . . . 

Total  . 


Actual 

Estimated, 

Estimated, 

1952  ' 

1953 

1954 

04,282,237 

01,285,000 

y 

1,958,352 

740,000 

a/ 

189,667' 

579,954' 

-  - 

627,319 

87,000 

-  - 

7,057,575  b/2,691,934 

"  - 

_  _ 

1,400,000 

-  - 

-  . 

15,000 

_  _ 

7,057,575 

4,106,934 

a/  The  1954  Budget  Estimate  for  ^Animal  disease  control  and  eradication” 
under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  includes  $330,000  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  phases  of  these  activities  in  1954. 
b/  Includes  $171,934  available  from  prior-year  balancew  resulting  in 
“  balance  of  $2,520,000  for  which  funds  will  bo  required  in  1955  to  reimburse 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

c/  Represents  total  of  funds  transferred  for  this  program  to  date. 
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GHAIIGBS  IH  L/!iiGtJAG31 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Eradication  of  iToot-and-Mouth  [Hisease]  and  Other  Contagious  Diseases 
of  Animals  and  Poultry,  Agricultural  Puesearch  Administration— 

Por  expenses  necessary  in  the  arrest  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  or  other 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  or  European  fowl 
pest  and  similar  diseases  in  poultry,  including  the  payment  of 
claims  growing  out  of  [past  and  futiire  purchases  and]  destruction 
of  animals  (including  poultry)  affected  by  or  exposed  to,  or  of 
materials,]  contaminated  by  or  exposed  to,  any  such  disease, 

[wherever  found  and  irrespective  of  ovmership,  under  like  or  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  circumstances,]  when  [such  oimor  has  complied] 
there  has  been  compliance  with  all  lawful  quarantine  regulations[;  ] 
ajid  for  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest  programs  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  i^^ct  of  Pebruary  28,  19^7,  and  the 
Act  of  Iw  29,  1884,  as  amended  (?  U.S.O.  391;  21  U.S.G.  111-122), 
including  expenses  in  accordsnce  i/ith  section  2  of  said  Act  of 
Pebruary  28,  1947,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  from  other  appropria¬ 
tions  or  funds  available  to  the  bureaus,  corporations,  or  agencies 
of  the  Department  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  avail¬ 
able  only  in  an  emergency  v;hich  threatens  the  livestock  or  poultry 
industry  of  the  country,  and  any  unexpended  balances  of  fimds  trans¬ 
ferred  under  this  head  in  the  next  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be 
merged  v;ith  such  transferred  amounts:  Provided,  That,  except  for 
payments  made  pursuant  to  said  Act  of  February  28,  1947,  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  [such]  animals  [hereafter  purchased]  may  be  made  on 
appraisement  based  on  the  meat,  egg-production,  dairy,  or  breeding 
value,  but  in  case  of  appraisement  based  on  breeding  value  no 
appraisement  of  any  [such]  animal  shall  exceed  three  times  its 
meat,  egg-production,  or  dairy  value,  and,  except  in  case  of  an 
extraordinary  emergency  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  [Government  for  any  such  aniraa.ls]  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  of  eny  such  appraisements:  Provided  fvirther. 

That  poultry  may  be  appraised  in  groups  v;hen  the  basis  for  aporais- 

1  al  is  the  same  for  each  bird:  [Provided  ftirther.  That  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  subject  to  applicable  provisions  contained  in 
the  item  “Office  of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Adjninis- 
tration":]  Provided  further.  That  the  Secreta,ry  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  discharge  indebtedness  of 
the  Gommodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  canceling  notes  issued  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  amount  of  [$11,240,532]  $7. 057t  575  for  funds 
transferred  and  expenses  incurred  under  this  head  throxigh  fiscal 

2  year  Cl95l]  1952  (includina'  interest  thereon  through  June  30, 

1953)  pursuant  to  authority  granted  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Appropriation  Act,[l95l]  1952. 
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The  change  indicated  as  "I"  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  language  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  1953  Agricultural  i.ppropriation  j^ct  with  reference  to  the 
applicability  of  the  provisions  contained  under  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  ^administrator,  j.gricultural  Research  i.dministration"  to  this 
appropriation  item,  which  was  included  in  a  separate  title  (Title  ill  - 
Special  ^.ctivities )  ‘ in  the  1953  ^xt.  The  1955  Budget  carries  this  item 
along  with  all  the  other  appropriations-  of  the  jigricultural  Research 
Administration,  and  the  ri..ference ,  therefore,  is  not  necessary. 

The  second. change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  including  the  phrase 
"(including  interest  the.reon  through  'June  30,  1953)"  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  amount  of  notes  proposed  for  cancellation  for  1955  includes 
estimated  interest  for  -the  period  July  1,  1952,  through  June  30,  1953^ 
on  prior  year  transfers  as  well,  as  interest  accruing  prior' to  July  1,  1952. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  minor  perfecting' language  changes  arc  proposed 
in  the  interest  of  clarification*  These  changes  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  conducted  or  authorized,  it  having  been 
determined  that  the  phrases  deleted  do  not  add  any  necessary  authority 
not  otherwise  covered  in  the  remaining  language* 


status  of  ?ROGRm 


(1)  Cooperation  with  the  Govern  nent  of  Mexico  in  the  Control 

and  Er'adic'ition'  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease^ 

History  and  developmeni: ;  The  existence  of  foot-and-mouth 

disease  in  Mexico  was  confirmed  December  26,  19h6«  Legislation 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  T-ith  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  eradicate,  suppress,  or  control  the 
outbreak  was  approved  February  28,  19U7  (21  U«SoC*  lll:.b-c-d) , 

The  Mexican-United  States  Commission  for  the  Eradication  of 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  was  established  through  an  exchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  between  the  two  governments  on  March  17  and  18, 
19147*  The  first  appropriation  (.^9^000, 000)  for  cooperative  v7ork 
vrith  Mexico  was  approved  March  27,  19U7*  Commission  offices 
X7ere  established  in  Mexico  City  on  April  10,  19U7* 

The  original  plan  of  eradication  included  the  slaughter  and  burial 
of  infected  and  exposed'  animals,  the  maintenance  of  quarantines, 
and  disinfection  operations — practically  the  same  methods  that 
had  been  used  with  success  during  outbreaks  in  the  United  States 
Some  modifications  were  necessary  to  meet  Mexican  conditions 
and  customs*  For  instance,  since  oxen  are  the  chief  draft 
animals  in  Mexico  and  since  large  numbers  of  them  were  affected 
x-rith  the  disease,  it  bacaone  necessary  to  establish  a  program  of 
replacing  slaughtered  oxen  xrith  mules*  This  was  to  enable  food 
production  on  Mexica.n  farms  to  continue*  The  plan  of  eradica¬ 
tion  provided  for  the  payment  of  indemnities,  based  on  fair 
appraised  value,  for  all  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats  destroy 
ed*  United  States  and  Mexican  veterinarians,  technicians, 
appraisers,  and  paymasters  generally  xrarked  in  pairs  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Commission*  The  Mexican  National  Army 
aided  the  campaign  by  providing  protective  services  and  quaran¬ 
tine  enforcement. 

Slaughtering  operations  were  going  forx4ard  at  the  rate  of  about 
50,000  animals  a  x/eck  in  November  19147  yet  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  new  areas  shoxred  that  local  quarantine  restrictions 
wore  not  being  enforced*  A  strong  sentiment  x-ras  developing 
among  the  Mexican  people  and  their  officials  for  a  change  to 
a  less  drastic  program*  /ji  appraisal  at  that  time  indicated 
that  a  continuation  of  the  plan,  x-dthout  modification,  to 
eradicate  the  disease  from  Mexico  might  moan _thc  destruction- of 
between  li.,500j000  and  5,000,000  cattle  and  a  similar  number  of 
swine,  sheep,  and  goats.  Mexican  officials  presented  to  the 
Commission  their  conclusion  that  the  country  c  ould  not  stand  the 
economic  shock  of  this  x-jholosale  destruction^ 

After  detailed  study  of  the  program,  the  Joint  Commission  agreed 

to  a  change,  'eff’-ctive  November  26,  19lx7»  The  principal  features 

of  the  revised  program  as  a.greed  upon  at  that  time  included i 

(a)  strengthening  quarantine  enforcement,  particularly 
the  liii'w'S  at' tlie  ' northern  and  southern  boundaries 
of  the  main  infected  area, 
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(b)  conducting  oxtonsivo  inspections  to  dotermino 
Hhoro  infection  existed", 

(c)  .prompt  disposal,  by  slnughtor,  of  infocted  and 

directly  exposed  'animals  in  CGnt'ors  of  activo 

infoctibn  locatoid  in  the  work  areas, 

(d)  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  premises,  of  trucks, 
cars,  and  other  things  that  had  been  exposed  to 
disease  and  might  harbor  the  virus,  and 

(e)  vaccination  of  healthy  susceptible  animals  to  burlld 
up  their  resistance  to  the  disease. 

The  Department  also  undertook  to  furnish  a  market  outlet  for 
cattle  in  northern  Mexico  in  the  form  of  canned  meat,  as  a 
precautionary  measure  to  prevent  spread  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  to  northern  Mexico  and  the  United  Staabes*  This  program 
was  initiated  following  recommendations  by  the  Department 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  on  Foot-and -Mouth  Disease  and  by 
members  of  the  subcommittees  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  visited  Mexico.  All  operations  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  disposition  of  canned  meat  and  moat  products  purchas¬ 
ed  in  northern  Mexico  vjere  concluded  in  the  fisca.l  year  ending 
June  30,  19^2 o  216o^  million  pounds  i-rere  purchased  under  this 
appropriation  item.  Proceeds  from  sales  of  moat,  less  handl¬ 
ing  charges,  were  applied  against  amounts  transferred  to  this 
a.ppropriation  item  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to¬ 
gether  with  recoveries  from  Mexican  moat  pac-king  plants  for 
inspection  services. 

Ma.ss  vaccinations  were  completed  by  July  31j  19^0,  with  only 
a  small  number  of  clean-up  vaccinations  thereafter  until 
cessation  of  the' vaccination  program  in  October  19$0t,  Vaccina¬ 
tions  totaled  60,130, l89o  The  Joint  Comraission  produced 
93}3'2-hsOOO  doses  of  vaccine  in  Mexico  (represents  full  doses 
for  cattle  -  one  half  this  dose  was  used  for  small  animals). 
I,5li.l4.,619  doses  were  purchased  from  Argentina,  Denmark,  fhe 
Netherlands,  and  Sx'Titzcrland* 

Quarantine  lines  were  maJ.ntainod  across  Mexico  at  the  north>jrn 
bnd.’  southern  extremities  of'  the  previously  infected  area  to 
prevent  movement  from  it  of  susceptible  animals  and  materials 
x-7hich  might  harbor  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Repeaeb'jd  inspections  wore  made  throughout  the  quarantined  anea 
of  as  many  susceptible  animals  as  possible,  t/hon  suspected 

casos  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  uorc  encountered  thorough  in¬ 
spections  leerc  made,  including  labora.tory  tests  xdien  necessary. 

/if ter  tho  last  outbreak  in  August  1951^  nil  were  found  to  bo 
some  condition  other  than  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  condition 
most  frequently  proving  to  bo  Vesicular  stoma.titis,  a  disease 
affecting  cattle  and  horses  x-nth  sxnnptoms  very  closely  resembl¬ 
ing  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
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Present  Outlook}  On  September  1,  195^^  Mexico  w-is  declr.red  free 
I'oot-^nd-mouT.K  Hi5'e?r^e»  TOe~~Mexic r.n-tfnited  Stnies  Commis¬ 
sion  'for  'ihV  Er7Hic"-tibn  of  !ro'ot'“rHd«^E6uth  BiseKse  super^ 
seded  by  the  Mexicnn-United  States  Com'is's'ion  for  the  Preven- 

•bio'n  py  I'^oot-nnd -Mouth  DisoVse^  For~the  most  part  United 

States  personnel  have  been  "returned  to  this  country.  A  suf¬ 
ficient  staff  (3S  as  of  November  30,  1952)  has  been  retained 
in  Mexico  to  maintain  strict  vigilance  so  that  if  the  disease 
should ' reappear  there  can  be  maximum  assurance  that  it  will 
not  gain  a  strong  foothold.  The  nex\r  Conunission  is  coopera¬ 
tive,  vrith  one-half  of  the  cost  to  be  contributed  by  each 
country.  It  has  been  financed  by  an- initial  payment  of 
300,000  pesos  by  each  country  with-  subsequent-  contributions 
as  necessary  to  be  on  a  50-50  basis,  •  ■  - 

Mexican  livestock  owners  have  been  asked  to  report  all 
disease  symptoms  resembling  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  a 
central  office  in  each  State,  American  and  Mexican  workers 
investigate  these  reports  and  laboratory  tests  are  made  rrhen 
necessary. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1951l-  the  force  will  be  reduced  to  about 
d  veterinarians'  and  the" estimates  ior  'Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Animal  Disease  Control  and  Eradica¬ 
tion  "  include  a  recommendation  for  0^0,000  to  finance  this 
activity  under  the  project  "Determining  the  existence  of 
diseases  in  the  field", 

(2)  Mexican  border  inspection  and  quarantine 

Prior  to  September  1,  1952,  when  Mexico  was  declared  free  of 

?odi-ahd-mouth, ’ the  border^ patrol  force  along  the  United  ' 

states -Mexican  border  enforced  'the  prohibition"  against  the 

entry  of  animals  suscepTibYe  to~f  oot-and-mouth  disease,^  and 

prohibitions  and  restrictions"  applicable"  to  products  and 

materials  which  might  carry  the  virus.  The  border  patrol 
vork  was  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  xjith  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  other  Federal  agencies  operating  along  the 
border,  .  More  than  80  key  members  of  the  Bureau  force  T;ere 
designated  as  Customs  agents,  thus  permitting  closer  work¬ 
ing  relationship  and  avoidance  of  duplication  of  patrol  ■ 
forocs  along  the  border. 

On  September  1,  the  border  patrol  force,  as  such,  totalling 
253  employees,  was  discontinued.  Since  that  date,  the 
Mexican  border  activities  have  been  carried  out  by  a  force 
of  less  than  50,  Strict  inspections  are  made  of  ruminants, 
swine,  equincs,  and  poultry  offered  for  importation  from 
Mexico,  investigations  arc  conducted  of  smuggled  animals 
and  inspections  made  of  stray  animals  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  livestock  diseases  into  the  United  States,  .  Supervision 
and  control  arc  exercised  over  certain  animal  products  and 
materials,  such  as  hay  and  straw,  which  are  brought  into 
this  country  from  Mexico  to  make  certain  they  c  omply  with 
the  governing  import  regulations , 
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In  fiscal  year  it  is  planned  to-  finance  this  'iinport  ^ 

inspection  and  quarantine  work  from  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Animal  Disease  Control  and 
Eradication,"  under  the  project  "Import  -  export  inspection 
and  quarantine"  and  a  direct  appropriation  has  been  re¬ 
commended  for  this  work.  Expenses  of  the  border  force  would 
be  reduced  by  July  1,  19h3j  to  a  level  of  ^290, 000  per  annum. 

(3)  Protective  measures  to  prevent  entry  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
Ir'om  Canada 

On  February  2^,  1932,  the  Department  wa.s  notified  by  officials 

of  the  CahaHi'an  Ministry'  oF'Agriculture  tHa^  JE^oot-and-mou^h 

HisVase  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Regina,' ' 

i^askatchewan.  the  Bureau  "immediaVely  instructed  its  in- 

spectors  at  border  and  ocean  ports  to  halt  inspections  of 
Canadian  ruminants  and  swine  and  to  take  every  precaution  to 
prevent  entry  of  such  animals  and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
meats  derived  therefrom  as  well  as  other  animal  products  and 
materials  xiiich  might  harbor  the  virus.  'On  February  26  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  took  official  action  to  prohibit 
these  importations  in  accordance  with  Section  306(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  disease  first  appeared  in  Canada  late  ia  November  195l« 

However,  there  had  been  delay  ii  diagnosis  of  the  disease  4 

because  it  was  throught  to  be  vesicular  stomatitis.  In 
February  193^2  an  official  of  the  Bureau  assisted  in  the  final 
diagnosis.  The  disease  later  appeared  in  areas  around 
Ormiston  and  Weyburn,  Saskatchew-an.  The  eradication  procedures 
applied  by  Canadian  authorities  involved  slaughter  and  burial 
of  infected  animals j  cleaning,  disinfection,  and  quarantine 
of  premises;  and  subsequent  use  of  test  animals  to  determine 
effectiveness  of  cleaning  and  disinfection  procedures.  An 
official  of  the  Bureau  was  detailed  to  Canada  as  an  observer 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Canadian  Government.  The  last  out¬ 
break  of  the  disease  occurred  in  April  1932. 

Extensive  trade  vetween  Canada  and  the  United  States  ha.s 
presented  many  serious  •problems,  rnore  so  than  along  the 

Mexican  border.  Truck  and  rail  transportation  routes  often 
cross  and  recross  the  international  border.  The  disease 
ranged  only  from  30-60  miles  from  the  United  States  border 
in .Montana  and  North  Dakota.  Many  urgent  requests  were  made 
by  States  and  livestock  interests  for  special  protective 
measures.  Veterinarians  and  lay  assistants  of  the  Bureau 
X'7ere  assigned  to  enforce  import  quarantines.  A  much  small¬ 
er  force  was  able  to  handle  the  work  than  along  the  Mexican 
border  where  patrol  had  to  be  maintained.  Loss  than  100 
Bureau  employees  have  covered  the  entire  border,  with  most 
of  them  being  assigned  to  that  part  of  the  border  between  the  ^ 


Pacific  OcGan  and-  the  'Great  Lakes.  Additional  Bureau 
veterinarians  v/ere  jivon  special  training  in  diagnosing 
vesicular  diseas-cs  i/hich  are  cliiiically  similar  to 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  for  diagnosis  of  suspected  cases  of  the  disease. 

Such  diagnosticians  now  total  [|.7« 

Canadian  officials  announced  on  August  19)  19^2,  that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  that  country  was  eradicated  but  it 
was-  believed  that  insufficient  time  had  elapsed 'to  make 
a  determination,  as  required  by  la^;,  that  the  virus  ho 
longer  existed  in  Canada.  However,  it  presently  appears 
likely  that  the  Department  may  bo  in  position  to  pro¬ 
claim  Canada  free  from  the  disease  March  1,  ^1993* 

Canadian  border  import  activities  ■'rould  then  include 
the  usual  strict  inspection  of  rimiinants,  swine,  equines, 
and  poultry  offered  for  iinportation  from  Canada,  Certain 
animal  products  and  materials  which  are  brought  into  this 
country  from  Canada  would  also  be  subject  to  restrictions 
to  make  certain  they  coraply  with  the  governing  import 
regulations.  Included  in  this  work  is  supervision 
over  sea  store  meat  and  garbage  derived  from  such  meat 
aboard  vessels  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

(U)  Eradication  of  Vesicular  Exanthema. 

On  June  16,  1992,  a  vesicular  condition  in  hogs  appeared 

aV  an  establishment'  in  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  which  was 

s'ubsoquQntly  diagnosed'  as  vesiculgr .  exanthema^'  Th'is' 

disease,  which  is  'cliiically  similar  to'  foot -and -mouth 
disease,  reqiiires  special  diagnostic  procedures  to 
distinguish  it  from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  As  in  the 
case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  mortality  is  usually 
low  but  losses  in  x>reight  and  secondary  complications 
cause  serious  losses  to  affected  herds.  The  outbreak  at 
Grand  Island  was  traced  to  premises  near  Cheyenne,  \i/yoming 
on  which  garbage  was  being  fed  to  hogs.  The  disease  had 
previously  been  confined  to  California  since  its  appoarsnee 
there  in  193' 2.  However,  it  is  believed  the  garbage  in¬ 
volved  in  the  outbreak  in  Wyoming  contarned  mea,t  scraps 
originating  in  California.  The  disease  has  qo*’  been  - 
identified  in  31  States, 

As  a  result  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  the  entire  State 
'  qT  Calif orni'a" was  placed  under  Federal  qu'arantino,'  as 
well  as'  infected  areas'  'in  other  States.  Those  quarantines 
rcsiricied  interstate  shipmonts  oi"  swine  and  sxrino  products. 
In  addition,  States  have  imposod  quarantines  "to^  restrict 
intrastate  movements.  As  th'j  infection  has  been  eradicat- 
'  ed  areas  have  been  released  from  quarantine.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to, keep  normal  channels  of  trade  open. 


There  are  yotj  little  scientific  data  available  on  the 
disease,  but  practical  experience  in  California  indicates 
that  the  disease  dies,  out  on  ^*ams  tTherc  suine  arc  fe’d’  grain 
buV  persists  on  premises  when  ran  garbage  is  fe'd«  The  only" 

means  of  preventing  sprea’dT  b’f"  the  dise'asb  appears  to  be 
slaughter  and  special  processing  of  carcasses, -which  includes 
subjecting  the  meat  to  sufficient  heat  to  destroy  the  virus* 

Thj^  special  processing  is  neccssauy  to  prevent  infected  raw 
meat  from  perpetuating  the  disease  through  garbage  feeding* 

Eradication  measiires,  erhich  include  payraent  of  indemnities, 

are  iba'ing  undoriaken  in  'coo'pe'rat'io'n  T7iih  the' S'iates*  Ne'arJy 

aTl'  hogs  involved  are  Vein gf  slaughter ed  -. in  pachihg  plants 
halving  an  approved  inspection  service,  but  in  a  few  instances 
it  'is  necessary  to  destroy  animals  on  the  premises  by  burial 
or  burning*  The  owner  receives  the  proceeds  from  those  ani¬ 
mals  xrhich  are  sold  for  sla.ughter  and  the  difference,  or  a. 
portion  .thereof,  is  paid  to  him  as  indemnity  by  the  Bureau 
and  the  -cooperating  State*  For  aniraals  destroyed  by  burial 
or  burning  the  ovmor  receives  the  full  appraised  value,  or 
a  portion  thereof,  as  indemnity  from  the  Bureau  and  the  State® 
The  State  is  paying  50  percent  of  the  indemnity  and  the  other 
So  percent  is  paid  from  Federal  funds*  In  no  case  can  the 
amount  of  Federal  indemnity  exceed  that  of  the  State,  nor 
go  beyond  $0  percent  of  the  appraised  value*  Several  Sta.tcs, 
cooperating  in  the  vesicular  exanthema  eradication  program  do 
not  have  funds  availablo  for  paying  indemnity  but  in  each  case 
responsible  State  officials  have  assured  the  Department  that 
a  bill  xd.ll  bo  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  to  appropria.to  fx.inds  to  pay  the  State's  share  of 
indemnity*  The  contingent  obligations  in  this  category  total 
appr  oxlmat  cly  $570,000® 

Personnel  from  actixritics  under  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Animal  Disease  Control  "and  Eradication" 
are  being  detailed  to  assist  mainly  in  inspection  and  quarantine 
activities  in  connection  xd.th  the  eradication  program*  Costs 
under  the  appropriation  "Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 
and  Other  Contagioxis  Diseases  of  Animals  and  Poultry"  are 
being  confined  to  indemnities,  temporaiy  labor  necessary  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting,  and  expenses  incident  thereto. 

(5)  Eradication  of  Scrapie  in  Sheep  ’ 

On  September  12,  1952,  California  State  livestock  sanitary 

ofi*icials~  and  the  Burcau^s  inspector  in  charge  in  California 

reported  a'  conbibioh'  in  sheep  in  Butte  Cbxiniy'  near  Chi'eo,  ^ 

California,  surges tj!"^  of~5craplc,  a'"bi~s~c'a.sb~  x;hicirTrars'  occurred 
in'  Canad'a  (in'  1914.57  1951  «-nd  again  in  1952),  Australia,  Great 
Britain,  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  world®  Canada  and 
Australia  have  used  the  slaughter  method  of  eradication*  Scra.pie 
is  a  chronic  disease  of  sheep  and  goats  chara.ctcrizcd  by  prxiriti 
progressive  incoordination,  xrealaiess,  paralysis  and  dea.th.  The 
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disease  has  exj.sted  in  England  for  more  than  200  years  and 
0  has  been  very  serious  in  some  sections  of  Scotland*  It 

spreads  very  slowly  in  an  infected  flock  but  finally  becomes 
destructive.  The  incubation  period  is  prolonged  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  11  months  to  3  years  or  longer*  Latest  experi¬ 
mental  studies  indicate  that  a  filtrable  virus  is  the  cause 
of  the  disease* 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  historical  background  of  the  infect¬ 
ed  sheep  in  California,  no  direct  connection  was  established 
between  the  California  flocks  and  premises  in  Canada  which 
had  previously  been  infected;  however,  two  of  the  affected  ani¬ 
mals  were  offspring  of  a  small  flock,  part  of  which  was  im¬ 
ported  late  in  191^8  from  Ontario,  Canada,  in  which  Province 
scrapie  has  a^ipeared*  Histopathological  findings  in  the 
central  nervous  system  of  the  affected  sheep  confirmed  the 
clinical  diagnosis  of  scrapie* 

On  Qctoter  31j  1952,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  declared  an 

emergency  arising  out  of  ihe  exisience  and  spread  of  scrapie 

authorized  the  transfer  and  use  of  funds  for  all  proper 

purposes  in  a  program  conducted  in  cooperation  with  States 
to  arrest  and  eradicate  the  disease  vrherever  found*  On  No¬ 
vember  3,  California  State  livestock  sanitary  officials  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  scrapie  eradication  program*  On  November 
1;,  all  knoi-m  sheep  infected  with  scrapie  were  slaughtered  and 
^  burned  and  appraisal  and  disposal  of  contact  and  exposed 

animels  is  under  way.  These  eradication  measures  include  the 
payment  of  indemnities  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
California* 
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l/  Because  of  variations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  this  statement  is  made  in  pesos. 
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IlI?:i]3IL\TI01IAL  •’IHAT 


(Hoquost  for  authorization  to  Socrotar7  of  Trcasurv  to  cancel 
notes  of  Connodit7  Credit  Corporation  to  cover  costs  incurred 
durin-;;  fiscal  pear  1952  for  operations  under  the  International 
liHioat  Apreonent) 


Purnosc  Statenent 


The  purpose  of  the  International  ’."/heat  Aprecnont ,  ratified  hy  the  U,  S, 
Senate  on  Juno  13»  19^i-9»  is  to  "bring  about  am  olenent  of  stability  in  the 
world  Trhoat  tradoo  The  tagroenent  operates  to  assure  supplies  of  v/hcat 
to  inoorting  countries  and  ina.rhots  for  v/hoat  to  o:qportij.ig  countries  at 
equitable  and  stable  prices  and  thereby  to  clinina-te  burdensono  surpluses 
on  the  one  hand  and  critical  shortages  on  the  other. 

The  annual  voluno  of  world  ’.licat  trade  covered  by  the  VJlicat  A^groenent  is 
5ol  nillion  bushels  of  wheat  or  v;hcat  products  ereprcssod  in  terns  of  bushel 
of  whoa.t.  Of  this  quajitit;'-,  the  United  States  guarantees  to  supply  253 
nillion  bushels  during  the  1952—1953  orop  year  to  pamticipat  ing  iU'.tions  at 
a  price  not  in  excess  of  $1.S0  per  bushel,  Port  Arthur  basis.  Section  2 
of  the  International  T'Hioat  Agroenont  Act  of  19^1-9  (Public  Lax'/  421,  Slst 
Congress)  authorizes  the  President,  “acting  tlirough  the  Connodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  nake  available  or  cause  to  bo  nado  available,  **’**'*  such 
quantities  of  vrheat  and  wheat  flour  and  at  such  prices  as  arc  noccssa,r2’’ 
to  exercise  the  rights,  obtadn  the  benefits,  and  fulfill  the  obligo.tions  of 
the  United  States  under  the  International  I'Jhocit  Agroenont  ***'('**," 

Section  2  of  the  Act  also  authorizes  the  appropria.tion  of  such  suns  as 
nay  bo  necessary  to  pay  Comodity  Credit  Corporation  for  costs  incurred  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  the  sta.tute,  and  authorizes  the  Corjpora- 
tion,  in  advance  of  such  appropriations,  to  utilize  any  funds  available 
to  it  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Act, 


Authorization, 

1953 


Budget 

Bstinato, 

1954 


(1951  costs) 


(1952  costs) 


Authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Troa.sury  to  cancel  notes  issued  by 

the  Connodity  Credit  Corporation  2182,162,250  $171,740,395 
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INTERNATIONiiL  VfflEAT  ACF.EELSI'JT 


Appropriation  Act,  1953  (Fiscal  Year •1951  Program): 


Authorization  to  cancel  notes  . . .  $l82,l62,250 

Budget  Estimate,  19514 , (Fiscal  Year  1952  Program): 

Authorization  to  cancel  notes  .  171,7140,395 

Change  in  Authorization 'to  cancel  notes  . . .  -10,11.21,855 


PROJECT  STATEiiiElMT  ‘ 


By  project  or 
Function 

Authorization, 

1953 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Estimate, 

I95I4 

Program  costs. . . . 
Interest  costs... 

F.Y.  1951  program) 

1178,371,832 

3,790,1418 

-$11,200,351 

+778,1496 

(F.Y.  1952  program) 

$167,171,481 

14,568,9114 

•  •  •  •  •  *  c 

182,162,250 

-10,1421,855 

171,7140,395 

INCREfiSES  AND  DECREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  §10,1^21,855  results  from* 

(1)  A  reduced  volume  of  exports,  from  266  million  bushels  in  fiscal 
year  1951  to  approximately  255  million  bushels  in  fiscal  year  1952, 
and  a  reduction  of  1.50  in  the"  average  cost  per  bushel  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation* 

(2)  Increased  interest  costs  in  fiscal  year  1952  over  fiscal  year  1951 
are  due  principally  to  the  increase  in  interest  rate  from  1*5^  to 
2.0^  as  of  July  1,  1952,  (This  is  the  rate  applicable  to  funds 
borroYied  by  the  Corporation  from  the  Treasury.)  The  latter  rate 
will  apply  during  the  fiscal  year  1953  to -the  amount  due  the 
Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1952, 

EXPLANATION  OF  195U  ESTI?-IATE 

During  the  fiscal  year  1952  approximately  255  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  (bushel  equivalent)  were-  exported  from  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  International  l^Jheat  Agreement,  The  net 
cost  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  such  exports  was  $171, 7U0, 395,  ' 

or  an  average  of  670  per  bushel,  which  cost  represents  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  market  price  and  the  maximum  International  V'heat 
Agreement  price,  and  administrative  and  interest  expense. 

Exports  from  commercial  stocks  for  viiich  differential-  payments  were 
made  amounted  to  199.2  million  bushels  while  exports  from  CCC-owned 
stocks  were  55.5  million  bushels  (55.14  million  bushels  acquired  under 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price  support  program  and  0.1  million 
bushels  purchased  by  Commodity  credit  Corporation  for  resale). 


-  5S3  - 


A  total  of  U2  countries  imported  wheat  or  vjheat  flour  from  the  United 
States  Tinder  the  terras  of  the  Agreement.  Western  Germany  received 
16%  of  the  total,  India  received  11^,  Italy  7%,  the  Netherlands, 
United  Kingdom  and  Greece  each  received  6%  and  Japdn  all  other 
countries  received  lesser  percentages  totalling  h3%a 

The  attached  table  reflects,  by  importing  country,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  (bushel  equivalent)  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  fiscal*  year  19^2  and  the  amount  due  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  such  exports. 


Recapitulation  of  Expenses  Incurred  by  Commodit^r  Credit 
Corporation  For  Operations  Under  International  iiheat  Agreement 
Through  June  30)  19l^ and  Method  of  Reimbursement 


Fiscal 

Year 

No,  of 
Bushels 
(Thous. ) 

Expense 

Per  bu.  Total 

Method-  of  Reimbursement 

1950 

135,187 

$0.57 

■  $76,808,000 

'Appropriation  '-  1952  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act 

1951 

265,779 

0,69 

182,162,250 

Cancellation  of  Notes  -  1953 
AgricultTjral  Appropriation 

Act 

1952 

25U,788 

0,67 

171,7iiO,395  y 

Cancellation  of  Notes  - 
proposed  in  1958  Budget 

a/  Including  interest  through  June  30,  19^3 


1953  PROGRAM 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953^  sales  vdll  continue  to  be  based  upon  the 
maximum  international  Wheat  Agreement  price.  It  is  estimated  that  253 
million  bushels  of  Y/heat  and  vm eat  flour  (viheat  equivalent)  v/ill  be 
exported  at  a  cost  of  .Spl7l,86U,000.  The  domestic  price  of  Yirheat,  con¬ 
verted  to  an  f.o.b,  ocean  vessel  basis,  Y;eighted  according  to  the 
quantities  expected  to  be  exported  from  the  various  United  States 
ports  is  estimated  to  be  32.67-1/2,  The  weighted  average  price  at 
Ytrhich  it  is  estimated  Y/heat  ’will  be  sold  under  the  Agreement  is 
$2,00-1/2  per  bushel.  This  price  is  based  on  the  maximum  price  of 
.31,80  per  bushel  for  No,  1  Manitoba  Northern  Yrheat  in  store  Fort 
■William,  Port  Arthur,  Canada,  Thus  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Y/heat 
under  the  Agreement  is  .3169,595,000  representing  the  difference 
betTYeen  the  estimated  domestic  price  and  the  maximum  International 
Wheat  Agreement  price.  Interest  (;.;;U,99U,000)  and  administrative 
expense  ($275,000)  together  Yrill  average  2^  per  bushel  making  a  total 
average  cost  to  the  Corporation  during  the  current  year  of  approximately 
69<^  per  bushel, 

NOTE;  This  estimate  is  a  revision  of,  and  is  below,  the  estimate 
reflected  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation* s  financial 
statements  in  the  Budget* 


1951;  PROGRjlM 


The  International  liilheat  Agreement  of  19h9  expires  on  July  31,  1953* 
Therefore,  operations  and  costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1951;  are  dependent 
upon  the  terms  of  any  agreement  which  may  be  entered  into  to  cover 
this  program  after  that  date* 


( 


( 


( 


UIIITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Adninist ration 

Iheat  and  ^eat  Flour  (bushel  equivalent)  Exported  Fron  the  United  States 
Pursuant  to  the  Terms  of  the  international  Wheat  Agreement 


Fiscal  Year  19^2 


Amount 

due 

CCC 

Average 
Cost  to  CC( 
per 
bushel 

Commercial 

Total 

5) 

9,1473,9140 

3.0,998,260 

$  7,6146,8  53 

$  .69 

8,333,627 

8,5l7,3l4l4 

5,672,628 

.67 

782,100 

782,100 

I4l8,30l4 

.53 

10,651,278 

10,651,278 

6,059,1465 

.57 

I,la3,6l2 

1,1413,612 

896,5214 

.63 

1461,3014 

1461,3014 

285,181 

.62 

14,053,550 

li, 053,550 

2,659,112 

.66 

1,102,100 

1,102,100 

838,737 

.76 

1420,005 

1420,005 

266,556 

.6I4 

807,1458 

880,9143 

561,998 

.6I4 

8,052,7614 

8,052,7614 

14,805,265 

.60 

389,126 

389,126 

213,618 

.55 

36,1407,639 

39,8148,2147 

26,787,256 

.67 

114,186,560 

9,782,115 

.69 

622,822 

622,822 

398,8814 

.6U 

801,327 

801,327 

511,126 

.6U 

2148,298 

2148,298 

1142,781 

.58 

258,527 

258,527 

183,905 

.71 

9,970,1468 

28,503,1435 

19,028,8142 

.67 

1,976,3514 

1,976,3514 

1,327,1466 

.67 

1,150,569 

1,150,569 

77l4,Ul4l4 

.67 

14,617,587 

14,617,587 

3,028,918 

.66 

114,682,793 

18,127,1437 

12,168,883 

.67 

13,637,307 

13,637,307 

8,591,733 

.63 

2,1469,096 

2,1469,096 

1,518,788 

.62 

13,381 

13,3814 

8,219 

.61 

11,065,612 

11,065,612 

6,929,719 

.63 

16,017,098 

16,278,1431 

10,822,966 

.66 

128,118 

128,118 

73,0145 

.57 

5,022,100 

5,022,100 

3,237,793 

.6)4 

370,998 

370,998 

229^3  78 

.62 

3,331,836 

3,331,836 

1,808,0142 

.5I4 

3,216,195 

3,216,195 

2,095,1488 

.65 

3,9U6,721 

14,596,321 

3,152,230 

.66 

1,1422,5214 

1,1422,5214 

I,0l4l4,2l45 

.73 

1,102,362 

1,102,362 

719,606 

.68 

1,095,066 

1,095,066 

673,139 

.62 

2,113,558 

2,113,558 

1,1714,995 

.56 

8,952,297 

5,6314,2143 

.63 

3,291,726 

2,158,292 

.68 

15,  270f7h^ 

16,275,9145 

11,073,959 

.65 

2.3la,201 

2,3la,201 

1,1493,785 

.6U 

199,2141,168 

2514,787,626 

1/167,171,1481 

.65  1, 

14,568,9114 

199,2141,168 

2514.787,626 

1/171,7140,395 

.67 

Importing 

Country 


CCC 

Price  Support 
Program 


Source  of  Eagaorts 


CCC 

Supply 
Program 

^BUSHELSy 


Austria  . . . 

Belgi\m . . . 

Bolivia  . . . 

Brazil  . . 

Ceylon  . . . 

Costa  Rica . . 

Cuba . . . 

Denmark . . . 

Dominican  Republic  .... 

Ecuador  . . . 

Fgypt  . . 

El  Salvador . . 

Germany  . . . 

Greece  . . . . 

Guatemala  . . 

Haiti  . . . 

Honduras . . 

Iceland . . . 

India  . 

Indonesia . . 

Ireland  . . 

Israel . . 

Italy . 

Japan . . 

Lebanon  . . 

Liberia  . . . 

Mexico  ................ 

Netherlands  . 

Nicaragua . . 

Norway  ................ 

Panama . . . 

Peru  . . 

Philippines  ........... 

Portugal  . . . 

Saudi  Arabia . . 

Spain  . . . 

Sweden  ................ 

Switzerland  ........... 

Trizone  . . . 

Union  of  South  Africa.. 

United  Kingdom  ........ 

Venezuela  ............. 

Total  . 

Interest  Cost  ......... 

Grand  Total . . 


l,52li,320 

183,717 


73 


3,UjO,6o6 

lii,l86,560 


18,532,967 


3,ljlili,6U5 


261,333 


61i9,600 


8,806,212 

3,291,726 

1,005,200 


55,1400,373 


1U6,085 


116,085 


55.l4OO.373 


1146,085 


3/  Includes  $2142,955  for  Administrative  Expenses 
PilA  OB 

8/26/52 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  of  this  item  as 
follorrs  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  discharge  indebtedness  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
the  ■  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'’  by  cancelling  notes  issued  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  amount  of 
[0102,162,250]  .0171,7^0 >395  for  the  net  costs  during  the  fiscal 
year  [1951]  1952  ( including  interest  thereon  through  June  30 > 

1953)  under  the  International  filieat’  Agpeement  Act  of  19h9  '('7  U.S.C 

lt5T-l6ii2). 

The  change  in  language  to  include  the  phrase  "(including  interest 
thereon  through  Jime  30,  1953)”  does  not  invo3.ve  a  change  in  substance 
or  method,  but  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  clear  that  the 
cancellation  of  notes  is  to  discharge  the  indebtedness  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  including  all  interest  charges  on  funds  advanced 
by  the  Corporation  to  cover  fiscal  year  1952  net  costs  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tiheat  Agreement. 
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Salaries  aiid  Hrpenses,  Defense  Production  Activities 

Appropriation,  1953  (Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953)  .$2,000,000 
Transferred  from  “Agricultural  Buppl3r  program.  Production 


and  Marketing  Adjuinistration"  . . .  500.000 

Total  available,  1953  . . .  2,500,000 

Budget  Bstirnate,  195^  . . . . . .  a/  -  - 


a/  A  budget  estimate  for  195^1-  v;ill  be  •  submitted,  at  a  later  date  if 
legislation  to  extend  the  Defense  Production. Act  is  enacted. 


P.R0J1I1CT  STAT3i.iHlljT 


Project 

1953  - 

1953  :  1954 

( estimated) : ( estimated) 

1,  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 

istration: 

(a)  Reqciirements  and  allocations 

•$i;  143. 375 

■ ‘ $925,800: 

(b)  Materials  and  facilities  ,,, 

1.832.220 

.  1.204^2_00: _ _ -_ 

Subtotal  . . . . 

2.130.000; . -  - 

2.  Forest  Service: 

• 

• 

• 

• 

(a)  Special  studies  of  timber 

resources  and' forest  prod- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

ucts  industries,  and  other 
technical  assistance. 

« 

• 

• 

• 

under  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act 

78.406 

'  37.500!  , 

3.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations: 

(a)  Commodity  analysis  . . 

68,214 

• 

• 

• 

39,000: 

(b)  Agricultural  supplies  . 

26,899 

27,000: 

(c)  Regional  analysis . . 

10.821 

9.000:  . -  - 

Subtotal  ................. 

105.934 

75.000: 

4.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 

(a)  Preparation  of  data  on  farm 

wages,  farm  labor  supply 

(b)  Development  of  production 

33,545 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: 

75,000; 

• 

capacities  and  require¬ 
ments  . . . 

21,086 

• 

15,000; 

• 

(c)  Special  estimates  in  crop, 

livestock,  and  price  : 

• 

 35.000; 

95.843 

125. 000: - - 

5.  Office  of  Solicitor  (legal 

• 

• 

4 

S©I*ViC0S)  4  •• 

40.926 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Oj 
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Project 

1952 

1953 

( estimated) 

1954 

(estimated) 

6,  Office  .of  Information:.  ... 

(a) .  Informational  .staff  ,,,,,,,  , 

(b)  Reprints  of  .publications 

(c)  Motion-picture  and  tele¬ 

vision  films  a,,,,,,,,',,,. 
Sub  to  tal 

7,  Office  of  the  Secretary  (depart¬ 

mental  supervision  and  security 
investigatory  v;ork)  . . 

.  34»395 

,  .12,000 

11.187 

30,500 

8.500 

8.500 

— 

5ni82 

.  -itZ.iop_ 

 -  - 

...  ..J9^30l 

50.000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

18.413 

—  •• 

••  mm 

TotS-l  3,V3*1  Id/lD  1© 

Received  "by  transfer  from  "Agriqul-'  i 
tural  supply  program,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration"  ,,,, 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  .,,, 

3,432.000 

....2.i00^ 

-1.932.000 

-500.000 

 1^00J)00 

2.000.000- 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  in  1951  and  1952,  expires  ( 
on  June  .30,  1953»  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  has  delegated  specific 
defense  production  activities  as  follows: 

1,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. — ^Requirements  and  supply  are 
determined,  and  assistance  is  given  in  obtaining  materials  for  the  neces- 
sarjj'  production  of  food.  Distribution  is  ma,de  to  effect  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  the  total  food  supply, -  Analyses  are  made  of  operating 
policy  and  Economic  conditions  in  order  to 'make  recommendations  for  the 
fulfillment  of  food  requirements , 'and  several" defense  food  orders  are  being 
administered.  This  Administration  acts  as  claimant  before  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Administration,  the  Defense  Materials  Procurement  Agency,  the 
Rational  Production  Authority,  and  other  agencies  for  materials,  machinery, 
fertilizers,  and  insecticides  req.uired  in  farm  production,  farm  construc¬ 
tion,  and  for  food-processing  fa,cilities*  It  reviews  and  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Defense  Production  iidrainistration  and  other  agencies  on  appli¬ 
cations  for  accelerated  tajc  amortization  for  food  and  agricultural  facil¬ 
ities  and  applications  of  prospective -borrowers  for -use  in  expanding  agri¬ 
cultural  and  food  productive  capacity  and  supply.  The  agency  performs 
certain  functions  and  powers  v/ith  respect  to  storage  and  warehousing 
facilities  for  the  Defense  Transport  Administrator  *  Recommendations  and 
supporting:  data  relating  to  manpower  are  developed  for  use  in  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Selective  Service  System,  and  other 
agencies.  The  agency  also  makes  legal  minimiam  price  determinations  .and 
revisions  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricult'ure  and .  is .  consulted  by  the  Office  f 
of  Price  Stabilization  on  proposed  price  ceiling  regulations  and  distri¬ 
bution  problems  resulting  from  certain  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
regulations. 
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2,  Forest  Service, — Technical  ii/ork  in  the  forest  industry  field  is  per¬ 
formed  for  the  National  Production  Authority  and  other  defense  agencies 
including  (a)  making  field  investigations  and  reports  on  the  adequacy 

of  timber  resources  to  support  planned  e:7pansions  as  represented  by  pro¬ 
duction  loan  and  tax  amortization  applications;  (b)  furnishing  technical 
information  relating  to  timber  and  timber  products;  and  (c)  conducting 
special  studies  and  field  surveys  to  develop  information  basic  to  well 
considered  action  programs  in  the  field  of  forest  products, 

3.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. — Information  is  furnished 
on  foreign  production  and  international  trade,  including  (a)  supply  esti¬ 
mates  on  critical  food  and  agricultural  commodities  available  from  over¬ 
seas;  (b)  effects  of  export  controls  on  supply  abroad;  (c)  requirements 
of  agricultural  raachinerj'-,  fertilizers,  and  insecticides  needed  in  for¬ 
eign  countries;  and  (d)  conditions  in  particular  areas  such  as  Asia  and 
Africa  to  determine  the  available  food  supplies  and  the  trade  problems  of 
deficit  areas  and  their  effects  in  relation  to  defense  mobilization  plans. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  '  Iconomics. — ^The  Bureau  (a)  prepares  data  on 
farm  wages  and  farm  labor  supply  and  requirements;  (b)  develops  estimates 
of  production  capacities  and  requirements;  and  (c)  develops  basic  data 
on  prices  and  on  current  and  prospective  production  and  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products, 

5 •  Lega.l,  informational,  and  other  departmental  services ,  — The  Offices 
of  the  Solicitor  and  Information  furnish  legal  and  informational  services 
in  connection  \\rith  defense  production  activities,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  provides  over-all  planning,  coordination,  and  integration  of 
the  acijninistrative  and  operational  resources  of  the  Department  to  meet 
defense  objectives. 


c 
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WORKING  FUNDS,  AGRICULTURE,  GENERAL 


This  Budget  schedule  (page  1054)  reflects  working  funds  advanced  from 
various  Departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  under  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act,  as  amended,  in 
payment  for  services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished. 

Funds  thus  advanced  are  made  available  to  bxireaus  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  allotment  and  are  obligated  In  amounts  shown  in  this 
schedule  under  the  heading  "Obligations  by  Objects,"  Descriptions  of  the 
work  performed  for  other  departments  and  agencies  In  accordance  with 
these  working  fund  advances  are  Included  In  the  "Statement  of  Obligations 
Under  Allotments  and  Other  Funds"  provided  in  each  agency's  section  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FUNDS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  total  appropriations  or  estimates  of  the  Department  under  this  trust 
account  (page  1003 )  are  as  follows: 


1952  .  $930,842 

1953  (estimated)  . 964,095 

1954  (estimated)  . 740,340 


This  item  covers  funds  received  or  estimated  to  be  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  private  individuals  or  organizations  and 
from  State  or  local  government  organizations  for  carrying  out  certain 
cooperative  agreements  between  such  individuals  or  organizations  and  the 
Department  in  connection  with  its  activities,  as  authorized  by  law,  pri¬ 
marily  the  Act  of  May  15,  l862  (5  U.S.C,  5II)  establishing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  (as  further  implemented  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919 
(5  U.S.C,  67,563)).  These  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  made  available  to  the  Department  for  expenditure  under 
applicable  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  for  1953  ^nd  1954  are 
approximate  and  preliminary  only,  since  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  what  the  total  receipts  from  these  sources  will  be  in  any 
given  year. 


A  distribution  of  this  fmd  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget  schedule 
under  the  heading  "Obligations  by  Objects." 

Following  are  examples  of  the  types  of  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Department  and  financed  by  contributed  funds: 


San  Antonio  River  Canal  and 
Conservancy  District 

National  Aluminate  Corporation 


Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District 


For  cooperative  survey  of  the 
San  Antonio  River  watershed 

For  cooperative  research  and 
tests  of  chemical  materials 
used  to  control  weeds 

For  cooperative  work  on  soil 
surveys  and  water  control  in 
the  Everglades  area. 
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GSiraniAL  PROVISIOIIS 


Section  401;  Relates  to  the  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  the 
Department,  The  total  acquisition  of  such  vehicles  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  limited,  in  addition  to  those  specifically  authorized  in 
the  language  of  the  individual  appropriation  items,  to  not  to  exceed  735 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  purposes  only,  for  use  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  estimates  propose  an  increase  in  the  replacement  of  vehicles 
for  use  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  from  400  to  735 •  "^be 
vehicles  proposed  for  replacement  will  all  be  at  least  six  years 
old  or  will  have  mileage  in  excess  of  60,000  miles  at  time  of 
disposal.  However,  where  vehicles  are  involved  in  accidents  or 
whore  automobiles  are  oporated  over  very  rough  terrain,  it  may  • 
become  necessary  to  replace  a  limited  number  of  vehicles  in 
fiscal  year  195^  which  will  be  loss  than  six  yotirs  old  or  will 
have  mileage  less  than  60,000  miles  at  time  of  replacement,  A 
more  detailed  justif ica^tion  for  the  need  for  replacement  appears 
in  the  explanatory  notes  under  tho  applicable  agencies. 

Section  402;  Provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  Dopartraont  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Independent  Office's  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  against  tho  employment  of  aliens. 

Section  403;  Authorizes  tho  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $1  for  each 
option  to  purchase  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  under  appropriations 
carried  in  the  Act  which  are  available  for  tho  purchase  of  lands. 

Section  404;  Prohibits  tho  Department  from  issuing  any  prediction  or 
forecast  v/ith  respect  to  future  prices  or  price  trends  on  cotton,  except 
as  to  damage  threatened  or  caused  by  insects  and  posts. 

Section  405;  Prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  purchase  of  tv/ine 
m.anufactured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced  outside  tho  United 
States, 

Section  4o6;  Provides  that  not  loss  than  $575*000  shall  be  available  for 
contracting  in  accordance  v;ith  section  10(a)  of  tho  Research  and  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C,  427i)  from  tho  appropriations  made  for  tho 
Bureau  of  Agricultiiral  Economics;  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  Buro8.u  of 
Dairy  Industry;  Bureau  of  Plant  Indiistry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neering;  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine;  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry;  Bureau  of  Human- Hutr it ion  and  Homo  Economics; 
aiid  tho  Forest  Service, 

Section  407;  This  section  continues  tho  restriction  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  vrho  are  members  of  e-n  organization  of  Government  omployeos 
who  assort  tho  right  to  strike  against  tho  Government  of  tho  United  States, 
or  who  advocate,  or  who  are  members  of  an  organization  that  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Section  408;  Prohibits  tho  use  of  any  funds  provided  in  the  Act  for  pub¬ 
licity  or  propaganda  purposes  to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pending 
before  tho  Congress, 
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[Sgc,  409.  Ezcopt  for  the  car  officially  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  no  part  of  an;/  appropriation  contained  in  this  Act  shall  he 
used  to  pay  the  coirrponsation  of  any  civilian  employee  of  the.  Government 
whoso  principa-1  duties  consist  of  acting  as  chauffeur  of  any  Government- 
owned  passenger  motor  vehicle  (other  than  a  hus  or  amhxilance),  unless 
such  appropriation  is  specifically  authorized  to  he  used  for  pay  the 
compensation  of  omployeos  performing  such  duties,]  ■ 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  this  section  from  the  General 
Provisions  of  the  Department  of  ngriculture  Appropriation  Act 
since  the  195^  Budget  (page  200)  includes  similar  restrictive 
Icunguago  under  the  General  Provisions  for  Independent  Offices  to 
ho  applicable  to  all  Departments,  agencies,  and  Corporations, 

[Soc,  4l0,  ho  part  of  any  appropriation  or  authorization  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  he  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  iucurahent  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  or  position  ii^hich  may  become  vacant  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1,  1952:  Provided,  That  this  inhibition  shall  not 
apply  to—] 

[(a)  not  to  oncood  25  per  centum  of  all  vacancies;] 

[(h)  positions  filled  from  v/ithin  the  department;  ] 

[(g)  offices  or  positions  required  by  law  to  be  filled  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;] 

[(d)  seasonal  and  Ga,sual  i/orkers;  ] 

[(g)  employees  in  gra,dos  CPC  1,  2,  and  3;] 

[(f)  employees  working  in  field  activities;]  ( 

[(g)  employees  paid  from  f-unds  for  research;] 

[(h)  employees  of  the  crop  and  livestock  reporting  service;] 

[(i)  employees  paid  from  funds  of  the  Pedoral  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks,  Production  Credit  Corporations,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  except  the  portion  thereof  provided  by  direct  appropriation  from 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Troa-sury;  ] 

[(j)  employees  paid  from  fimds  for  marketing  services;} 

[(k)  employees  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration;] 

[(l)  employees  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;] 

[(m)  employees  of  moa,t  inspection  and  other  regulatory  services;] 

[(n)  employees  of  the  Forest  Service]  .  : 

[:  Provided  further,  That  when  the  tota,l  number  .of  personnel  subject  to 
this  section  has  been  reduced  to  90  por  centum  of  the  total  provided  for 
in  the  budget  estimateo  .for  1953>  such  limito.tion  may  cease  to  apply  and 
said  90  por  centum  shall  become  a  ceiling  for  employment  during  ’the  fisca.l 
year  1953,  f’-nJ  if  ozceoded  at  any  time  during  fiscal  year  1953  this  provi¬ 
sion  shall  a,gadn  become  operative,] 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  this  noii-ro  cur  ring  so.ction  \ifhich 
placed  certain  limitations  on  the  employment  of  personnel,  since 
the  reductions  and  adjustments  in  personnel  contomplcated  by  this 
section  ha,vc  been  accomplished  in  the  fiscal  year  1953, 

[Sec.  4ll,  (a.)  Ho  pa-rt  of  the  money  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  cany 
department,  a,goncy,  or  corporation  which  is  in  excess  of  90  por  oontum  of 
the  amount  required  to  pay  the  compensation  of  all  persons  the  budget 
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estimates  for  personal  services  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  1953  contemplated  v/ould  he  employed  hy  such  department, 
agency,  or  corporation  during  such  fiscal  year  in  the  porforiaanco  of — j 

[(l)  functions  performed  hy  a  person  designated  as  an  information 
specialist,  information  and  editorial  specialist,  publications  and  infor¬ 
mation  coordinator,  press  relations  officer  or  counsel,  photographer, 
radio  expert,  television  export,  motion  picture  export,  or  publicity 
expert,  or  designated  by  any  similar  title,  or] 

[(2)  functions  performed  by  persons  v/ho  assist  persons  performing  the 
functions  described  in  ( l)  in  drafting,  preparing,  editing,  typing,  dup¬ 
licating,  or  disseminating  public  information,  publications  or  releases, 
radio  or  television  scripts,  magazine  articles,  photogi’aphs ,  motion 
pictiires,  and  similar  material,] 

[shall  bo  available  to  pay  the  compensation  of  persons  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  described  in  (l)  or  (2),  and  the  total  amount  of  each  appropriation, 
any  part  of  which  is  available  for  such  purpose,  is  hereby  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  a,mount  requested  in  such  budget  esti¬ 
mates  for  such  purpose,] 

[(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  personnel  engaged  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  technical  agricultural  publications  and  farmers 
bulletins,  and  the  Agriculture  Yearbook,  the  reporting  and  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  research  and  invostigs^tions ,  the  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  on  the  protection  of  natural  resources  against  fire, 
insects,  and  disease,  the  preparation and  broadcasting  of  the  "Farm  and  Homo 
Hour"  and  similan  individual  or  nctv/ork  ra,dio  and  television  programs,  and 
other  work  required  to  carry  out  the  duties  rand  responsibilities  of  the 
Dopc-rtment  imposed  by  law  other  than  work  intended  prima,rily  for  press, 
radio  a.nd  television  services,  fxnd  popular  publica,tions,  ] 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  this  section  which  restricts  certain 
informational  activities  of  the  Department,  The  v/ork  done  by  informa¬ 
tion  employees  in  all  bureaus  of  the  Department  is  a  basic  part  of 
program  administration.  Virtually  all  bureaus  of  the  Department 
utilize  their  information  personnel  in  answering  inquiries,  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  for  preparing  policy  memoranda,  a.dministrn.tivo  bulletins,  and 
similar  materials  for  use  entirely  within  the  Government.  In  addition, 
the  informational  ma.toria-1  tha-t  reaches  the  public  is  ordinarily 
required  by  law  or  by  the  obligation  to  report  on  the  use  of  public 
funds.  There  are  about  185  provisions  of  la^^r  requiring  the  Dopa.rtmont 
to  disseminate  or  publish  agricultural  information.  For  example,  the 
19^6  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  requires  the  Departraont  "to  collect 
and  disseminate  marketing  information," 

Statements  and  reports  issued  to  the  press  by  the  Dope.rtmcnt  relate 
largely  to  legally  required  notices  in  connection  with  regulatory 
v/ork,  mo-rketing  a-grooments,  purchase  and  loan  programs,  etc,,  or  to 
the  issuance  of  regular  reports  such  as  farm  price  reports,  commodi¬ 
ty  situa-tion  reports  and  similar  reports  used  by  farmers  and  indus¬ 
try,  Another  very  irnporta,nt  category  includes  annoiancements  of 
research  discoveries  and  rocommendatioias.  The  indiscriminate 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  provision  of  this  section  result  in 
inadequate  facilities  for  making  the  results  of  research  and  other 
necessary  information  available  to  the  public.  This  section  is 
very  difficult  to  administer,  because  information  workers  in  this 
Department  assist  in  preparing  such  materials  as  farmers'  and  other 
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■bulletins,  tho  aigriculturo  Yoo.rljook,  'budget  justifications,  aduinis- 
trativo  circulars  (which  work  is  not  subject  to  tho  provisions,  of 
tho  Section),  as  v/oll  as  in  preparing  press  and  popular  publication 
.rnatorials.  This  nocossitatos  naintonanco  of  oxtra  control  records, 
thereby  reducing  over-all  efficiency  in  carrying  out  Departnont 
prograras.  Therefore,  deletion  of  tho  section  is  proposed  in.  tho 
'  195^  Budget, 

[Soc,  4l2,  Of  tho  total  aiaoiint  made  avalLablo  in  this  i'^ct  for' personal 
services  above  basic  rates  of  tho  civilian  personnel,  for  tro-nsportation 
of  things  (other  than  nail),  and  for  travel  of  civilian  oinployees,  tho 
Socrotiary  is  authorized  and  directed  on  or  before  Soptenber  1,  1952,  to 
cover  into  tho  surplus  funds  of  tho  Treasury,  or  return  to  the  capital 
funds  affected,  suis  equal  to  10  per  contun  of  the  anouits  included  in 
tho  Budget  estiiaatos  for  such  pxirposes,  less  an  araouit  representing  tho 
reduction,  if  puy,  betv/oon  the  amount  requested  for  such  purpose  in  tho 
Budget  estimates  and  the  amouit  p.pproprip.ted  heroin  for  such  purpose: 
Provided,  Thed  this  section  shall  not  epply  to — ] 

[1,  employees  working  in  field  activities*] 

[2,  employees  paid  from  fuids  for  rose.arch;  ] 

[3.  employees  of  tho  crop  o-nd  livestock  reporting  service;] 

[4,  the  o-dministrp-tive  expense  limita-tions  for  Fedora,!  intermediate 
credit  banks  and  for  production  credit  corporations,  or  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Pa-rm  Credit  ^'idminis  trad  ion  except  the  portion  thereof 
provided  by  direct  appropria-tion  from,  the  General  Fuid  of  the  Troanury;  ] 
[5.  employees  paid  from  fuids  for  marketing  services;] 

[6,  employees  of  tho  Rural  Electrification  .administration;] 

[7.  employees  of  tho  Soil  Conservation  Service;] 

[8,  employees  of  m.oa.t  inspection  and  other  regulatory  services;] 

[9,  employees  of  tho  Forest  Service,] 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  this  non-recurring  section  included 
in  tho  Dopautmont  of  .agricultu’e  hppropria.tion  net,  1953,  requiring 
tho  return  to  tho  surplus  fuid  of  tho  Treasury  @f  10  per  contun  of 
tho  fuids  included  in  the  1953  Budget  estimates  for  persona.l  services 
above  basic  ro.tos,  transportation  of  things,  and  travel.  The  reduc¬ 
tions  contemplated  by  this  section  have  been  accomplished  and  the 
fuids  returned  to  tho  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  in  tho  fiscal  year 

1953. 
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